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TREFACE. 


THE  History  attributed  to  Abu  Salih  the  Armenian  is  here  edited 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Library  in  Paris, 
from  the  unique  MS.  purchased  by  Vansleb  in  Egypt  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  now  preserved  in  that  Institution.  The  present 
edition  is  based  upon  a  copy  made  by  the  editor  from  the  original, 
which  he  afterwards  had  the  advantage  of  comparing  with  another 
copy  most  liberally  placed  at  his  disposal  by  M.  l'Abbe  Hyvernat, 
together  with  the  results  of  a  collation  by  Professor  Ignazio  Guidi. 
To  these  eminent  scholars,  therefore,  the  editor  begs  to  express  his 
deepest  gratitude.  Professor  Margoliouth  has  also  had  the  goodness 
to  look  through  both  the  copy  of  the  text  and  the  translation,  and 
to  elucidate  many  points  of  difficulty.  Mr.  Alfred  Butler,  whose  book 
on  the  Coptic  Churches  forms  the  only  work  of  importance  existing 
on  that  subject,  has  generously  consented  to  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  an  obscure  author  by  his  knowledge  of  Coptic  history  and 
archaeology ;  and  his  contributions  to  the  work  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  notes  which  bear  his  initials.  The  system  adopted 
in  the  transcription  of  Arabic  names  is  similar  to  that  used  in 
Mr.    Butler's    Coptic    Churches.      It    does    not    pretend    to    be    perfect, 
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and  among  other  defects  does  not  express  the  J  of  the  article  before 
the  '  solar  letters,'  or  the  shortening  of  the  long  final  vowel  in  y\  and 
other  words  before  the  article,  or  the  Hamzah  except  in  the  middle 
of  a  word ;  nor  are  the  nuances  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
indicated ;  but  perhaps  no  other  system  is  preferable  to  this.  The 
vocalization  of  the  Arabic  forms  of  names  of  places  is,  where  possible, 
that  of  Yakut,  as  being  in  use  at  the  time  of  our  author. 

In  the  transcription  of  the  text  the  original  has  been  closely 
followed,  the  diacritical  points  alone  being  added  where  they  were 
wanting.  Some  of  the  deviations,  however,  from  classical  ortho- 
graphy and  grammar  are  indicated  by  foot-notes  on  the  first  few  pages 
of  the  text. 

The  existence  of  the  work  has  long  been  known  to  scholars 
through  the  references  made  to  'Abu  Selah,'  and  the  passages  quoted 
from  him  by  Eusebe  Renaudot  and  Etienne  Quatremere.  Recently 
also,  M.  Atnelineau,  in  his  Geographic  de  l&gypte  a  le'poque  copte,  has 
made  some  little  use  of  the  history  of  Abu  Salih,  although  he  has  by 
no  means  extracted  all  the  information  which  the  book  affords  on  the 
subject  of  Egyptian  geography. 

M.  Amdlineau  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the  work 
of  Abu  Salih,  at  least  in  certain  portions.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
seems  to  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  MS.  'It  is  very  badly  written  in  point  of  language,'  he  says, 
'  and  most  of  the  diacritical  points  are  wanting ;  yet  I  have  translated 
'  the  whole  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  it  presents.  I  believe 
'that  the  MS.  is  incomplete  in  several  parts,  and  has  been  badly 
'  bound  together.  The  possessor  of  the  MS.  has  erased  the  Coptic 
'numerical  figures  at  the  top  of  each  leaf,  in  order,  no  doubt,  that 
'the  absence  of  part  of  the  MS.  might  escape  notice.  Nevertheless, 
'  the   figures  are  still   visible,   and    enable   me  to   conclude  that  a  con- 
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'siderable  part  of  the  MS.  is  wanting,  and  that  the  leaves  are  not 
'arranged  in  their  proper  order.  Moreover,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
'translate,  because  the  sense  cannot  be  completed.' 

The  French  scholar  here  seems  to  overstate  the  case.  From  an 
examination  of  the  MS.  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Library,  the  editor  is  able  to  say  that,  while  it  is  true  that  no  less 
than  twenty-two  leaves  are  wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the 
rest  of  the  leaves  are  bound  in  their  proper  order,  according  to  the 
Coptic  ciphers,  which  are  still  visible,  as  M.  Amelineau  states ;  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  leaf  which  formed  the  thirtieth  folio  of 
the  MS.  in  its  original  state,  but  which  is  now  wanting.  The  reader, 
therefore,  will  understand  that  there  is  a  lacuna  between  fol.  8,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  or  Arabic  pagination,  and  fol.  9,  which  bears  in  the 
MS.  the  Coptic  number  31  ;  and  that  the  words  at  the  beginning 
of  fol.  9,  'This  revenue,'  &c,  do  not  refer  to  the  preceding  estimate 
of  the  revenues  of  Egypt.  The  owner  of  the  MS.  seems  to  have 
supplied  the  first  folio  himself,  and  to  have  given  a  new  pagination 
in  Arabic  figures  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  original  book,  so 
that  folio  23  became  folio  2,  and  so  on.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
Coptic  figures  are  wanting  on  fol.  38,  which  formed  fol.  60  of  the 
complete  MS.,  and  also  on  the  last  two  folios. 

The  word  i-s^  on  fol.  12a  is  translated  as  'Extreme  Unction,' 
a  meaning  which  the  word  bears  at  least  in  Africa.  In  late  Arabic, 
however,  i-s^  is  also  a  nomen  verbi  of  -\j ,  and  signifies  '  to  marry '  or 
'  marriage,'  so  that  our  author  may  perhaps  here  refer  to  a  practice  of 
marrying  within  the  prohibited  degrees  then  existing  among  the  Copts. 

The  statements  of  the  Coptic  Synaxarium,  occasionally  quoted  in 
the  notes  to  the  present  edition  of  Abu  Salih,  are  not  guaranteed 
as  being  always  historically  accurate.  For  instance,  the  Emperor 
Diocletian  is  usually  represented,  without  reference  to  his  colleagues  in 
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the  empire,  as  himself  carrying  on  the  persecution  which  goes  by  his 
name,  although  in  reality  he  abdicated  two  years  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  edict  which  sanctioned  and  originated  it  :  and,  to  take  another 
example,  St.  Theodore  is  called  '  magister  militum,'  although  this 
office  was  not  instituted  until  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Nevertheless 
valuable  traditions  of  early  Church  history,  and  in  particular  of  the 
o-reat  persecution  itself,  are  embodied  both  in  the  Synaxarium  and  in 
the  Coptic  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  on  which  it  is  partly  founded. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  sole  indication  which  we  possess  of  the  name  of  our  author  is 
to  be  found  in  the  title  inscribed  on  the  first  page  of  the  MS.  This 
title,  however,  was  supplied,  as  it  has  already  been  said,  by  a  later 
hand  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  obviously  incomplete.  No  name  is  there 
given  to  the  work,  beyond  the  meagre  designation  of  '  chronicle '  or 
'  history ; '  and  this  is  so  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Arabic  literature  that  it 
is  enough  by  itself  to  prove  that  the  original  title  had  been  lost.  The 
author  is  designated  by  his  praenomen  only,  as  'Abu  Salih  the  Armenian.' 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  in  Arabic  orthography  that  the  proper  name  Salih 
(,Jli)  is  one  of  those  which  may  by  common  custom  be  written  defectively 
without  the  I ;  see  Vernier,  Grammaire  arabe,  i.  p.  91.  Hence  there  is  no 
reason  to  adopt  the  form  'Abu  Selah,'  used  by  Renaudot,  Quatremere, 
Amelineau,  and  others.  It  must,  in  the  absence  of  further  proof,  re- 
main doubtful  whether  'Abu  Salih '  can  be  taken  as  the  true  praenomen 
{kiinyah)  of  the  author  of  the  present  work.  His  nationality,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the  title,  but  also  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  book,  for  the  lengthy  description  of  the  Armenian 
churches,  and  of  the  affairs  of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  would  tend  to 
show  that  the  writer  had  a  special  connexion  with  the  Armenian  nation ; 
and,  although  he  often  speaks  as  though  his  sympathies  and  interests 
were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Copts,  we  must  remember  that  this  very 
Armenian  patriarch,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  was  consecrated  in  the 
presence  of  Gabriel,  the  seventieth  patriarch  of  the  Copts  (Renaudot,  Hist. 
Patr.  pp.  507-509) ;  and  there  are  many  other  proofs  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  races.  Moreover,  on  fol.  3  a,  the  Armenian  form  of  the 
name  Sergius  (U<i/^^«,  Sarkis)  is,  as  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  recognizes, 
correctly  transcribed  in  Arabic  as  u**^i>  Sharkis,  and  explained  as  being 
equivalent  to  4=-^,  Sirjah.     It  may  be  maintained,  therefore,  as  a  proba- 
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bility,  that  the  author  of  the  work  was  Armenian  by  nationality.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  that  M.  Amelineau  says  that '  Abou  Selah  (sic)  visited 
Egypt  at  the  moment  when  the  Armenians  were  all-powerful  in  that 
country.'  It  is  surely  much  more  probable  that  Abu  Salih,  if  that  was 
his  name,  was  not  a  mere  visitor  to  Egypt,  but  rather  a  member  of  the 
Armenian  colony,  the  ancestors  of  which  had  settled  there  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  under  the  protection  of  Badr  al-Jamali,  the 
Armenian  vizier  to  the  caliph  Al-Mustansir  ;  and  that  our  author  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  country.  This  would  explain  his  Arabic  name,  the 
fact  of  his  writing  in  Arabic,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  history  of  Egypt. 
As  for  his  being  in  Egypt  at  a  time  of  Armenian  preponderance  in  the  state, 
the  facts  are  precisely  the  contrary.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Armenians 
were  in  special  favour  under  the  three  last  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs,  and 
the  greater  part  of  our  author's  life  must  have  been  passed  during  a  time 
when  the  Armenians  in  Egypt  had  succumbed  to  the  misfortunes  which 
overtook  them  at  the  time  of  the  Kurdish  invasion,  and  had  been  much 
reduced  in  numbers.    Of  these  misfortunes  our  author  was  an  eye-witness. 

The  work  itself  affords  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  the  date  of  its 
composition,  for  the  author  constantly  refers  to  events  which,  he  says, 
happened  in  his  own  time,  and  to  incidents  in  his  own  life,  of  which  he 
gives  us  the  date.  Thus  on  fol.  4  b  he  tells  us  of  an  interview  which  he 
had  at  Cairo  with  the  physician  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-'Askalani,  in  A.  H.  568 
=  A.  D.  1173.  Again  on  fol.  61  a  he  mentions  a  visit  which  he  paid  in 
A.  H.  569  =  A.  D.  1 1 74  to  the  monastery  of  Nahya.  But  the  latest  date 
given  in  the  book  is  that  of  the  death  of  Mark  ibn  al-Kanbar  in  the 
month  of  Amshir  A.M.  024  =  Jan.-Feb.,  A.  D.  1208.  The  composition 
of  the  work,  therefore,  may  confidently  be  assigned  to  the  first  years 
of'  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  when  the  writer  had  probably 
reached  a  considerable  age. 

In  spite  of  these  distinct  indications  of  date,  however,  M.  Amelineau 
speaks  as  if  the  work  had  been  composed  at  a  much  later  period, 
for  he  begins  his  account  of  Abu  Salih  as  follows :  '  I  must  also 
'speak  of  an  author  who  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  who  has  left  us  a  history 
'of  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Egypt,  written  in  the  year  1054  of 
'  the  Martyrs,  that  is  to  say  in  the  year  1338  of  our  era.     He  was  called 
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' Abou  Selah  (sic),  and  was  an  Armenian  by  nationality'  {Gt'ogr.  p.  xxiv). 
The  fact  is  that  M.  Amelineau  is  here  speaking  of  the  date  at  which  the 
copy,  now  in  the  National  Library,  was  made  ;  but  his  readers  may 
certainly  be  pardoned  if  they  understand  him  to  be  giving  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  work.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  copy  was  finished 
onBa'unah  2,  a.m.  io54  =  Dhu  '1-Ka'dah  8,  a.h.  738  =  May  27,  a.d.  1348, 
as  the  copyist  himself  informs  us  in  his  note  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  title  supplied  by  a  later  hand  on  fol.  1  b  of  the  MS.  describes 
the  book  as  a  '  history,  containing  an  account  of  the  districts  and  fiefs  of 
'  Egypt.'  As,  however,  the  principal  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  an  account  of  churches  and  monasteries,  with  regard  to  which  it 
supplies  us  with  much  original  information,  I  have  furnished  the  new 
title  of  '  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt.'  This  new  title  is  in 
accordance  with  the  description  of  the  MS.  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Library,  where  it  is  called  'Histoire  des  eglises  et  des 
'  monasteres  de  l'Egypte.'  The  object  of  the  author  would  seem  to 
have  been  to  collect  information  of  all  sorts  about  Egypt  and  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  but  he  evidently  desired  above  all  to  describe 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  to  narrate  incidents  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  It  is  to  those  concerned  with  this  last-named  branch  of  study 
that  the  work  of  Abu  Salih  should  be  of  special  interest. 

The  only  work  now  existing  in  Arabic  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
present  work  is  that  portion  of  the  Khitat  of  Al-Makrtzi  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  Coptic  churches  and  monasteries,  and  which  is  affixed 
as  an  appendix  to  this  volume.  Other  Mahometan  writers,  however, 
besides  Al-Makrizi,  composed  works,  which  are  now  lost,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Christian  monasteries,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  them  was  Ash- 
Shabushti,  who  is  quoted  by  our  author  and  also  by  Al-Kazwini,  Yakut, 
Al-Makrizi,  and  others. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  present  work 
is  the  constant  reference  which  it  makes  to  the  relations  between  the 
Christians  of  Egypt  and  their  Mahometan  fellow-countrymen.  These 
relations,  naturally,  varied  in  their  character  from  time  to  time.  There 
were  periods  of  disturbance,  marked  by  outrages  committed  by  the 
stronger  race  upon  the  weaker,  by  riots,  incendiarism,  murders,  or  even 
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by  systematic  persecution,  as  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Al-Hakim.  But 
there  were  also  periods  when  the  two  races  lived  peacefully  side  by  side, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  two  creeds  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  one 
another.  Sometimes  the  Muslim  governors  would  authorize  and  even 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  churches,  contrary  as  this  was  to  the 
written  law  of  Islam.  Mahometans  were  in  some  places  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  liturgy,  although  the  stricter 
among  the  Copts  regarded  this  as  a  profanation.  One  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  magnificent  princes  that  have  ever  ruled  Egypt,  Khamarawaih,  the  son 
of  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  used  to  spend  hours  in  silent  admiration  before  the 
mosaics,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attended  by  Angels,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  in  the  Melkite  church  at  the 
monastery  of  Al-Kusair,  where,  moreover,  he  built  a  loggia  in  order  that 
he  might  sit  there  with  his  friends  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  also  to  quaff  the  good  wine,  prepared  by  the  monks  and  fully 
appreciated  by  the  laxer  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet. 

The  present  work  in  its  existing  form  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
original,  as  the  copyist  himself  informs  us  in  his  final  note.  He  adds 
that  his  abridgment  has  been  unsuccessfully  carried  out,  and  while 
we  may  admire  his  modesty,  we  must  of  necessity  agree  with  him  on 
this  point.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  present  form  of  the  work, 
which  resembles  rather  a  collection  of  undigested  notes  than  a  deliberate 
composition  in  its  finished  shape.  That  feature  of  the  book  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  understand  is  the  repetition  of  passages  on  the  same 
subject,  and  sometimes  almost  in  the  same  words.  We  meet  with 
a  short  account  of  some  place,  which  is  then  dropped,  and  the  history 
proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  other  matters,  only  to  recur  some  pages 
further  on  to  the  subject  which  it  had  apparently  left.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  passage  on  the  Fayyum  on'fol.  18  is  repeated  in  slightly  different 
terms  on  fol.  70 ;  the  description  of  Bush  Bana  and  other  places  on 
fol.  17  occurs  again,  almost  word  for  word,  on  fol.  68  ;  and  often  after 
leaving  a  place,  we  are  brought  back  to  it  and  receive  further  information 
about  it.    There  appears  to  be  no  arrangement  or  order  in  the  work  at  all. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  the  subjects  which  occupied  the 
first  score  of  leaves,  now  lost  to  us.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  conjectured 
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that  they  were  filled  with  an  account  of  the  churches  of  Lower  Egypt  and 
Cairo,  and  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Wadi  Habib,  which  could  hardly  be 
neglected  in  such  a  work.  Probably  also  we  have  lost  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Armenians  in  Egypt. 

The  book,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
Armenian  monastery  and  churches  at  Al-Basatin,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Cairo.  The  latter  buildings  consisted  of  a  '  Great  Church,'  or  main  building, 
to  which  a  smaller  church  or  chapel  was  attached  after  the  manner  of 
churches  in  Egypt.  Sometimes  these  dependent  churches  were  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  principal  edifice,  and  sometimes  they  formed  an  upper 
story  to  it.  The  mention  of  the  Armenian  monastery  and  churches  leads 
our  author  to  a  digression  on  the  recent  history  of  the  Armenians  in  Egypt, 
and  on  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  them  during  his  own  lifetime. 
He  then  starts  off  upon  quite  a  different  matter,  namely  the  revenues  of 
the  Coptic  church  and  of  the  Egyptian  rulers ;  but  this  is  a  subject  to 
which  he  recurs  quite  unexpectedly  in  one  or  two  subsequent  paragraphs. 
Then  comes  what  is  almost  the  only  uninterrupted  narrative  or  descrip- 
tion in  the  book,  that  is  the  account  of  the  so-called  heretic  Mark  ibn 
al-Kanbar.  Next  follows  a  list  of  certain  remarkable  features  of  Egypt 
and  of  distinguished  men  who  have  lived  in  that  country ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  this  is  inserted  a  note  on  the  churches  of  Busir  Bana.  and  other 
places.  Then,  after  a  note  on  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  comes  an  account  of 
the  city  of  Al-Fustat  and  its  churches,  which  would  seem  to  be  fairly  system- 
atic and  complete  were  it  not  for  notes  on  king  Aftutis,  the  revenues  of 
Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  patriarch  Demetrius,  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  it  without  any  apparent  occasion  for  them.  After  describing  the  churches 
of  Al-Fustat,  our  author  proceeds  up  the  Nile,  noticing  the  churches  and 
monasteries  in  the  towns  and  villages,  principally,  of  course,  on  the 
more  populous  western  bank ;  but  he  does  not  go  straight  on  in  his 
journey;  he  frequently  dashes  from  south  to  north,  and  then  again  from 
north  to  south  in  a  manner  which  would  horrify  us  in  a  modern  guide  to 
the  Nile ;  and  he  still  keeps  up  his  trick  of  inserting  notes  from  time  to 
time  on  perfectly  irrelevant  matters.  After  reaching  Nubia,  our  author 
returns  again  down  the  Nile  for  a  short  visit  to  certain  places  in  Egypt 
which  he  had  passed  over ;  and  then  he  suddenly  takes  us  to  Abyssinia, 
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to  India,  to  North-Africa,  and  even  to  Spain,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  ending  up  with  south-western  Arabia,  and  with  the  mention 
of  certain  ancient  cities,  the  foundation  of  which  is  referred  to  the 
remotest  antiquity. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  present  work  is  probably  that  part 
which  the  author  based  upon  his  own  experience,  and  did  not  borrow 
from  other  writers.  Much  of  the  information  with  which  he  supplies  us 
on  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Egypt  seems  to  be  of  this  character. 
Thus  he  himself  tells  us  that  great  part  of  his  account  of  the  Monastery 
of  Nahya  is  derived  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  during  a  visit  which 
he  paid  there  for  devotional  purposes  in  the  year  569  of  the  Hegira. 
A  young  monk  whom  he  met  in  the  monastery  on  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  questioned  by  him,  and  to  have  discoursed  to  him  at  some 
length  on  the  history  of  the  place.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
our  author  had  also  visited  in  person  the  churches  and  monasteries  of 
Cairo  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  had  made  similar  enquiries  of  the 
priests  and  monks  as  to  the  foundation  and  restoration  of  these  buildings 
and  other  matters  of  interest  concerning  them.  But  how  far  our  author 
had  travelled  up  the  Nile  is  doubtful ;  and  perhaps  he  had  not  himself 
seen  the  great  White  Monastery  of  Saint  Sinuthius,  opposite  to  Ikhmim. 
If  he  had  been  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  would  surely  also  have  spoken 
of  the  '  Red  Monastery.'  Similarly,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not  paid 
a  personal  visit  to  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Anthony  near  the  Red  Sea, 
for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  the  neighbouring 
Monastery  of  Saint  Paul. 

Some  of  our  author's  statements  with  regard  to  these  churches 
and  monasteries  which  he  had  not  himself  seen,  probably  rest  upon 
the  testimony  of  some  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  whom  he 
questioned  on  the  subject.  Part,  however,  of  what  he  tells  us  is 
borrowed  from  the  Book  of  the  Monasteries  of  Ash-Shabushti,  a  work 
in  prose  and  verse  much  read  at  the  time.  The  author,  Abu  '1-Husain 
'Ali  ibn  Muhammad  ash-Shabushti,  was  a  Mahometan,  and  his  work 
is  a  proof  of  the  constant  practice  on  the  part  of  Muslims  of  resort- 
ing to  the  Christian  monasteries,  for  the  purpose  of  sauntering  in 
their  gardens,  sitting  in  their  galleries  and  loggias,  and  drinking  their 
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wines.  Besides  Ash-Shabushti.  other  writers,  such  as  Abu  Bakr 
Muhammad  al-Khalidi,  Abu  'Uthman  Sad  al-Khalidi,  and  Abu  '1-Faraj 
al-  Isfahan!,  composed  works  on  the  monasteries  in  the  course  of  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era,  and  Ibn  Khallikan  tells  us  that  many  other 
books  were  written  in  the  Arabic  language  on  the  same  subject.  The 
work  of  Ash-Shabushti  contained  an  account  of  all  the  monasteries  of 
Al-Trak,  Al-Mausil,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  with  all  the  poems 
composed  on  them,  and  a  history  of  the  events  which  concerned  them. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  work  is  lost,  and  only  known  to  us  through 
quotations  made  from  it  by  other  writers.  Ash-Shabushti,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  at  Al-Fustat  or  'Old  Cairo '  in  A.H.  388  or  390,  was  private 
librarian  and  reader  to  the  Fatimide  caliph  Al-Aziz,  and  his  agreeable 
manners  and  conversation  led  the  sovereign  to  make  him  his  constant 
boon-companion.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  character  that  he  wrote 
of  the  monasteries  chiefly  as  places  for  enjoying  pleasant  social  inter- 
course and  drinking  wine.  The  surname  Ash-Shabushti  is  difficult  to 
explain,  and  Ibn  Khallikan  says  that  he  '  repeatedly  made  researches  to 
'  discover  the  origin  of  the  surname,  but  that  all  his  pains  were  fruitless, 
'  until  he  found  that  the  chamberlain  to  the  Dailamite  prince  Washmaghir 
'  ibn  Ziyar  was  also  called  Ash-Shabushti,  from  which  it  appears  that 
'  this  is  a  Dailamite  family  name.' 

Part  of  our  author's  information  with  regard  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country, 
is  derived  from  the  Biographies  of  the  Patriarchs,  compiled  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Severus,  bishop  of  Al-Ushmunain,  and  from  the  continuation 
of  the  Biographies  by  a  later  writer.  The  name  of  this  work  is 
well  known  to  scholars,  because  Renaudot  based  upon  it  the  greater 
part  of  his  Historia  Patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum  Jacobitarum ; 
but  the  work  itself  has  never  been  published,  either  in  the  original 
Arabic  or  in  a  translation,  although  copies  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
European  libraries.  The  publication  of  this  work  is  much  to  be  desired, 
as  it  affords  a  great  mass  of  information  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Egypt,  since  the  schism  of  Dioscorus,  which  is  not  supplied  from  any 
other  source ;  and  although  Renaudot  has  revealed  to  the  learned 
world  part  of  its  contents,  there  is  a  very  large  part  only  to  be  known 
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at  present  through  a  study  of  the  original  Arabic  MSS.  It  is  from 
these  patriarchal  biographies  that  our  author  borrows  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  tells  us  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  Coptic  patriarchs, 
and  part  of  what  he  says  on  the  churches  and  monasteries.  It  is  thence 
that  he  takes,  for  instance,  his  account  of  the  visit  of  Al-Kasim  to  the 
White  Monastery. 

The  Patriarchal  Biographies  of  Severus  of  Al-Ushmunain  are  based 
in  their  earlier  portion,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  on  Greek  and  Coptic 
documents  preserved  in  the  ancient  Monastery  of  Saint  Macarius  In  the 
Nitrian  Valley.  .  In  the  later  part  the  compiler  has  inserted  the  works  of 
certain  writers  almost  without  change,  such  as  the  biography  of  the 
patriarch  Kha'il  or  Michael  by  John  the  deacon,  a  contemporary  and 
acquaintance  of  that  patriarch,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  series 
written  by  George,  archdeacon  and  secretary  of  the  patriarch  Simon. 
Many  of  our  author's  quotations  are  taken  from  the  life  of  the  patriarch 
Michael. 

Another  writer,  to  whom  our  author  is  considerably  indebted,  is 
better  known  to  European  readers,  since  his  history  was  published  in 
1654-6  by  Pococke,  at  Oxford.  This  is  Sa'id  ibn  al-Batrik,  the  Melkite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose  name  was  translated  into  Greek  in  the 
form  Eutychius.  He  was  a  famous  physician,  as  well  as  a  priest,  and 
composed  a  medical  work  in  addition  to  his  historical  labours.  His 
chief  work,  however,  was  that  from  which  our  author  quotes,  namely  the 
Nazm  al-Jauhcir  or  Row  of  Jewels,  to  which  the  European  editor  has 
given  the  Latin  title  of  Eutycliii  Annates.  It  is  a  history,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  events  narrated  in  the  Bible,  and  continued  down  to 
the  author's  own  time;  but  its  most  valuable  part  is  the  ecclesiastical 
chronicle  of  Egypt  which  it  contains.  The  author  was  born  at  Al-Fustat 
in  A.  H.  263  =  A.  D.  877,  became  Melkite  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
A.  H.  321  =A.  D.  932,  and  died  in  the  latter  city  in  A.  H.  328  =  A.  D.  940. 

Our  author  makes  more  references  than  one  to  a  writer  whom  he 
calls  Mahbub  ibn  Kustantin  al-Manbaji,  that  is  '  Mahbub,  son  of  Con- 
'  stantine,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Manbaj.'  This  writer  also  bore  the  Greek 
name  Agapius,  corresponding  to  his  Arabic  appellation.  He  composed 
a  history  of  the  world  in  two  parts,  of  which  a  copy  of  the  first  part  is 
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preserved  at  Oxford,  and  a  copy  of  the  second  part,  relating  events  from 
the  Incarnation  onwards,  exists  at  Florence.  The  latter  work,  however, 
has  been  carried  on  by  a  continuator  down  to  the  year  A.  D.  1312,  and 
this  has  occasioned  the  erroneous  belief  that  Mahbub  himself  lived  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Mahbub  is  a  writer  several  times  quoted  by 
Al-Makin  in  the  first  part  of  his  history.  According  to  the  Florentine 
MS.,  Mahbub  or  Agapius  was  a  Jacobite  or  monophysite  bishop  of 
Manbaj. 

Use  was  also  made  in  the  work  now  edited  of  a  History  of  the 
Councils,  of  the  homilies  of  the  patriarch  Theophilus,  and  of  a  Guide  to 
the  Festivals.  It  seems  that  there  were  several  of  such  Guides  in  the 
ecclesiastical  literature  of  Egypt,  and  the  Synaxaria  were  partly  based 
upon  them.  Our  author  was,  moreover,  acquainted  with  some  at  least  of 
the  biblical  books,  and  he  quotes  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Gospels. 

He  would  seem  to  have  read  the  romance  of  Aura,  which  still  exists 
in  Arabic,  and  was  probably  translated  from  the  Coptic. 

The  curious  work  called  the  Book  of  Clement  or  Apocalypse  of  Peter 
is  also  quoted  by  our  author  at  the  end  of  his  history.  Copies  of  this 
work  exist  in  Europe,  as,  for  instance,  in  Paris  and  at  Oxford. 

Our  author  does  not  tell  us  whence  he  derived  his  accounts  of  Nubia, 
of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  Indian  Christians.  Of  Nubia  he  may  have 
read  in  the  work  of  'Abd  Allah  ibn  Ahmad  ibn  Sula'im,  quoted  by 
Al-Makrizi.  Of  Abyssinia  he  may  have  learnt  something  from  the 
envoys  who  frequently  arrived  in  Egypt  from  that  country,  as  bearers 
of  despatches  addressed  to  the  Coptic  patriarch.  Of  India  he  may 
have  received  information  from  the  mouths  of  Christian  travellers ;  or 
perhaps  those  Indian  priests  who  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
came  to  Egypt,  to  beg  the  Coptic  patriarch  to  send  out  a  bishop  to 
their  fellow-countrymen,  may  have  left  behind  them  some  account  of 
the  state  of  Christianity  in  India. 

In  those  parts  of  his  work  which  treat  of  the  general  history  of 
Egypt,  our  author  chiefly  follows  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  and  Al-Kindi. 
Copies  of  the  Futilk  Misr  or  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Muslims,  composed  by  the  former  of  these  two  writers,  exist  in  Paris. 

c  [II.  7.] 
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The  author,  'Abd  ar-Rahman  'Abd  Allah  ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam,  seems  to 
have  written  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  but  the 
work  was  continued  by  his  disciples,  and  in  the  Paris  MSS.  goes  down 
to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  There  is  little  legend  in  the  work, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  pure  history,  and  in  this  respect  compares 
favourably  with  later  histories,  such  as  those  of  Al-Makrizi  and  As- 
Suyuti.  Al-Kindi,  who  is  called  by  Haji  Khalfah  the  first  Arab  historian 
of  Egypt,  died  in  A.  H.  247  =  A.  D.  860,  or  according  to  others  in  A.  H.  350  = 
A.D.  961.  The  title  of  his  great  work  was  Khitat  Misr  or  Topography 
and  History  of  Misr,  its  object  being  to  describe  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Misr  and  its  subsequent  alterations.  This  work  seems  to  have 
been  the  basis  and  model  of  the  later  works  named  Khitat,  such  as  that 
of  Al-Makrizi.  Two  other  works  of  Al-Kindi  exist  in  manuscript  at  the 
British  Museum,  namely  a  History  of  the  Governors  of  Egypt  and  a 
History  of  the  Cadis.  Al-Kindi  also  wrote  a  book  called  Fadd'il  Misr 
or  Excellences  of  Egypt,  which  is  quoted  by  our  author  more  than 
once.  The  full  name  of  Al-Kindi  is  Abu  'Umar  Muhammad  ibn  Yusuf 
al-Kindi.  Some  of  his  works  were  continued  by  Abu  Muhammad 
al-Hasan  ibn  Ibrahim  ibn  Zulak,  who  died  A.  H.  3^7  =  A.D.  997,  and 
who  is  once  quoted  by  our  author,  through  a  copyist's  error,  as  An-Nasr 
ibn  Zulak. 

The  great  history  of  At-Tabari  had  also  formed  the  subject  of  our 
author's  studies,  as  he  shows  by  his  reference  towards  the  end  of  the 
work. 

Finally,  our  author,  although  a  Christian,  dho..„  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  he  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  Kor,in  itself,  thus  giving 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  friendly  feeling  which  existed  between  Christians 
and  Muslims  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era. 

From  the  account  given  above  of  the  plan,  or  rather  want  of  plan,  of 
Abu  Salih's  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  resembles  a  note-book  which 
has  not  yet  been  put  into  order,  rather  than  a  formal  composition.  It  is 
clear  then  that  such  a  book  could  hardly  be  worth  publication  were  it 
not  that,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  '  he  has  here  collected  information 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  any  other  writer.' 

The  present  work  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  history  of  Egypt,  and 
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especially  to  the  more  important  periods,  such  as  the  Mahometan 
conquest,  the  overthrow  of  the  Omeyyad  dynasty,  the  rule  of  Ahmad 
ibn  Tulun  and  his  son  Khamarawaih,  and  the  invasion  by  the  Fatimide 
caliph  Al-Mu'izz.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  began  in  A.H.  18,  when  'Atnr 
ibn  al-'Asi  entered  the  country  by  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  subdued  the 
imperial  forces  in  a  battle  near  Pelusium,  where  the  Arab  town  of  Al- 
Farama  afterwards  stood.  'Amr  then  advanced  upon  the  fortress  of 
Babylon,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Heliopolis,  which  was,  after 
a  long  siege,  ceded  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  George  son  of  Mennas,  the 
'  Mukaukis.'  After  this  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  capital  of  the 
country,  Alexandria,  and  here  again  serious  resistance  was  offered  to 
the  Muslims.  The  siege  of  Alexandria  lasted  several  months,  so  that  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  was  not  completed  until  the  first  of  Muharram, 
A.H.  %o  (a. D.  641).  The  conqueror  did  not,  however,  select  Alexandria 
as  his  capital,  but  chose  a  spot  easier  of  access  from  Mecca  and  Medina, 
namely  the  Fortress  of  Babylon  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  the  site  of 
the  new  city  which  he  founded  and  named  Fustat  Misr. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest,  Egypt  was  governed  by  walls, 
appointed  by  the  caliphs,  who  rarely  visited  the  country  themselves. 
The  last  of  the  Omeyyad  caliphs,  however,  Marwan  II,  who  reigned 
from  A.  H.  126  to  133,  took  refuge  in  Egypt  from  the  armies  of  the  new 
claimant  to  the  caliphate,  As-Saffah,  the  Abbaside.  The  Khorassanian 
troops  of  the  latter  pursued  Marwan,  who  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Fustat 
Misr,  and,  having  crossed  the  Nile,  destroyed  all  the  boats  upon  the  river 
in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  A  vivid  picture  of  this 
disastrous  conflict  is  given  us  by  an  eye-witness,  the  contemporary 
biographer  of  the  Coptic  patriarch  Michael,  whose  life  is  included  in 
the  compilation  of  Severus  of  Al-Ushmunain.  The  Khorassanians  soon 
found  boats  with  which  to  cross  the  river ;  and  they  pursued  Marwan  as 
far  as  Busir  Kuridus,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Fayyum,  where  they  put 
him  to  death.  His  head  was  sent  round  the  country  as  a  proof  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Omeyyad  dynasty  and  the  victory  of  the  Abbasides. 

The  Omeyyad  caliphs  had  resided  at  Damascus,  and  the  Abbasides 
established  their  court  in  A.  D.  750  at  the  newly-erected  city  of  Bagdad, 
so  that  Egypt  was  still  ruled  by  walls,  who,  on  account  of  their  remote- 
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ness  from  the  seat  of  the  central  government,  soon  became  practically 
independent.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  governors  of  Egypt  was 
Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  who  ruled  the  country  from  A.  H.  254  to  270.  By 
this  time  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Fustat  Misr  had  greatly 
diminished.  The  Hamras  or  quarters  to  the  north  of  Al-Fustat, 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  had  fallen  into  decay,  and 
the  ground  had  become  bare  of  houses ;  but  upon  the  flight  of  Manvan 
into  Egypt,  the  Abbaside  troops  had  settled  upon  it,  and  gave  it  its  new 
name  of  Al-'Askar,  and  here  the  emirs  who  ruled  Egypt  resided.  It 
was  in  this  quarter,  now  called  the  quarter  of  Ibn  Tulun,  that  Ahmad 
built  his  great  mosque.  He  no  longer,  however,  chose  to  reside  here, 
but  founded  the  new  quarter  of  Al-KataT,  which  extended  from  the 
lowest  spurs  of  the  Mukattam  hills  to  the  mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun. 
Neither  Al-'Askar  nor  Al-Kata'i'  was  destined  to  exist  long.  When  the 
Fatimide  caliph  Al-Mu'izz  sent  his  general  Jauhar  to  invade  Egypt,  the 
latter  demolished  the  houses  between  Al-Fustat  and  his  own  new  city  of 
Cairo,  which  formed  these  two  quarters,  and  they  thus  entirely  disappeared, 
save  for  the  Christian  monasteries  and  churches,  which,  as  Abu  Salih 
tells  us,  still  remained  in  the  Hamras,  as  the  antiquaries  of  Egypt 
continued  to  call  the  place. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Omeyyads  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Fatimides,  it  would  seem  that  the  Christians  of  Egypt  enjoyed  greater 
prosperity  than  had  been  their  lot  during  the  later  days  of  the  fallen 
dynasty.  Nor  do  the  Fatimide  caliphs  appear  to  have  treated  their 
Christian  subjects  with  harshness,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
fanatical  Al-Hakim,  the  great  persecutor  of  the  Copts  and  Syrians. 
The  work  now  published  is  full  of  instances  of  benevolence  shown  to 
the  Copts,  and  practical  favours  conferred  upon  them  by  Mahometan 
rulers  and  officials. 

The  work  of  Abu  Salih  was  composed  immediately  after  a  great 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  following  the  invasion  of  the  Kurds 
and  Ghuzz  under  the  leadership  of  Shirkuh  and  Saladin.  This  invasion 
was  due  to  the  unscrupulous  intrigues  of  Shawar  as-Sa'di,  the  vizier  of 
the  last  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs,  Al-'Adid  li-dini  'Hah.  Shawar  had 
been    in    the    service    of  a   former   vizier,   As-Salih    ibn  Ruzzik,  who 
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appointed  him  wall  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  post  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  vizierate  ;  and  in  this  capacity  Shawar  had  shown  much  ability, 
and  gained  great  influence  over  the  principal  officials  of  the  country. 
On  the  death  of  As-Salih,  however,  in  the  year  556  (a.  D.  1161),  his  son 
and  successor  in  the  vizierate,  Al-'Adil,  jealous  of  Shawar's  influence, 
deprived  him  of  his  office,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  against  such  a  step 
which  had  been  uttered  by  Ibn  Ruzzik  upon  his  death-bed.  Shawar 
assembled  a  body  of  troops,  marched  to  Cairo  early  in  the  year  558, 
and,  on  the  flight  of  Al-'Adil,  pursued  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
himself  assuming  the  reins  of  government  as  vizier,  under  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Fatimide  caliph. 

In  the  month  of  Ramadan  of  the  same  year,  however,  a  fresh 
aspirant  to  the  vizierate  appeared  in  the  person  of  Ad-Dirgham,  who, 
collecting  a  body  of  troops,  forced  Shawar  to  flee  from  Cairo,  and  put 
himself  in  his  place.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  year  558,  the  post  of 
vizier  was  held  by  three  statesmen  in  succession.  Shawar,  however, 
took  the  bold  step  of  making  his  way  to  Syria,  and  applying  for  aid 
to  Nur  ad-Din,  the  most  powerful  Mahometan  prince  of  his  time. 
Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  Jumada  the  First  of  the  year  559,  Nur 
ad-Din  despatched  a  body  of  Turkish  and  Kurdish  troops  to  Egypt 
under  the  command  of  a  Kurdish  general,  then  in  his  service,  named 
A  sad  ad-Din  Shirkuh.  On  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  Nur  ad-Din, 
Dirgham  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Shawar  was  restored  to  his  post 
of  vizier.  He,  however,  now  refused  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract, 
and  would  neither  grant  money  nor  land  to  the  troops,  nor  send  to  Nur 
ad-Din  that  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Egypt  which  he  had  promised. 
Upon  this,  the  Kurdish  general  seized  the  city  of  Bilbais,  and  great  part 
of  the  province  of  Ash-Sharkiyah.  The  unscrupulous  vizier,  however, 
instead  of  satisfying  the  just  expectations  of  his  auxiliaries,  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  natural  enemy  of  his  countrymen  and  his  religion,  the  Frankish 
king  of  Jerusalem,  offering  him  a  sum  of  money  if  he  would  defend 
Egypt  against  Nur  ad-Din  and  his  troops,  who,  he  said,  had  formed 
the  design  of  conquering  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Complying  with  this 
request,  Amaury  led  a  body  of  troops  to  Egypt  and  besieged  Shirkuh 
at  Bilbais  during  three  months,  but  without  success  in  spite  of  the  low 
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walls  and  the  absence  of  a  moat.  Suddenly  the  news  came  that  Nur  ad- 
Din  had  captured  Harim,  and  was  marching  upon  Baniyas.  On  hearing 
this,  the  Franks  hastened  homewards  to  defend  their  own  country,  after 
inducing  the  besieged  general,  who  was  ignorant  of  any  cause  for  the  Frank- 
ish  retreat,  to  make  terms  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  leave  Egypt  also. 

In  the  year  562,  Asad  ad-Din  Shirkuh  was  again  sent  to  Egypt  by 
Nur  ad-Din,  who  was  now  filled  with  the  desire  of  subduing  that  country, 
and  had  obtained  from  the  Abbaside  caliph  Al-Mustadi  a  sanction  for 
his  enterprise,  which  made  it  a  crusade  with  the  object  of  extinguishing 
the  rival  dynasty  of  the  Fatimides.  Amaury,  however,  was  again  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Shawar  and  his  nominal  master 
Al-'Adid,  and  this  time  actually  entered  Cairo,  while  a  sandstorm 
destroyed  part  of  the  army  of  Shirkuh,  who  was  forced  to  retreat.  In 
the  same  campaign,  part  of  Amaury's  army  was  defeated  by  Shirkuh, 
and  Alexandria  submitted  to  the  Kurdish  general ;  but  finally  the  latter 
retired  from  Egypt  after  a  blockade  which  drove  him  to  make  terms 
with  the  king  of  the  Franks. 

The  third  and  final  campaign  of  Shirkuh  in  Egypt  began  in  the 
month  of  Rabf  the  First  of  the  year  564.  The  Frankish  king  had  soon 
broken  off  his  alliance  with  the  Fatimide  caliph,  on  the  plea  of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  and  making  a  sudden  descent  upon  Al- 
Farama,  the  ancient  Pelusium,  he  had  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
Shawar  now  once  more  asked  for  help  from  Nur  ad-Din,  whom  he  had 
treated  so  unfaithfully,  and  Shirkuh  with  his  nephew  Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub 
Salah  ad-Din,  known  to  Europe  as  Saladin,  led  an  army  to  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt,  where  they  found  the  Frankish  troops  who  had  been  detained 
there  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Shawar,  and  who  now  had  to  beat 
a  hasty  and  disastrous  retreat.  Shirkuh  now  took  possession  of  Egypt, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Fatimide  caliph,  whose  nominal  rule  he  for 
the  present  maintained.  The  assassination  of  Shawar,  however,  was  a 
natural  and  rapid  consequence  of  the  Kurdish  occupation  ;  and  Shirkuh 
became  vizier  in  his  place.  After  filling  this  post  for  two  months 
and  five  days,  Shirkuh  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  vizierate  by  his 
nephew  Saladin. 

The  history  of  Saladin  is  well  known  to  European  readers.     He  was 
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the  son  of  Ayyub  the  son  of  SMcti,  a  member  of  the  noble  Kurdish 
tribe  of  Rawadiyah,  natives  of  Duwin,  a  town  of  Adharbaijan,  and  was 
born  A.  H.  532  at  Takrit,  where  his  father  and  uncle  were  in  the  service 
of  Bihruz,  who  was  acting  as  governor  of  the  district  under  the  Seljucide 
sultan  Masud  ibn  Muhammad  Ghiyath  ad-Din.  When  Saladin  became 
vizier  of  Egypt  he  at  once  began  to  give  free  rein  to  his  ambition,  and 
to  display  his  capabilities  for  administration  and  for  military  activity. 
By  his  amiable  demeanour  and  by  promises  of  money,  he  won  the  emirs 
and  the  soldiery  to  his  side,  and  was  soon  able  to  carry  out  the  project 
of  extinguishing  the  Fatimide  dynasty,  and  once  more  proclaiming  the 
Abbaside  in  Egypt  as  the  true  caliph.  In  the  year  567,  on  the  2nd  day 
of  the  month  of  Muharram,  the  Khutbah  of  Al-Adid  was  stopped  by 
command  of  Saladin,  and  the  name  of  Al-Mustadi  was  put  in  its  place. 
The  last  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs,  however,  was  seriously  ill  at  the  time 
of  this  change,  and  never  knew  that  his  high  position  had  been  lost. 
A  few  days  later  the  deposed  caliph  was  dead. 

Saladin  now  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the  caliphate.  Treasures 
of  fabulous  value  are  said  to  have  been  found  there,  hoarded  up  by  the 
rulers  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  world  during  two  centuries  of 
religious  and  political  supremacy.  We  read  of  a  carbuncle  weighing  seven- 
teen dirhams  or  twelve  mithkals,  of  a  pearl  of  unequalled  size,  and  of  an 
emerald  four  finger's  breadths  in  length  and  one  in  width.  There  was 
also  a  most  valuable  collection  of  books,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  library  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs  in  the  reign  of  Al-Mustansir. 
Saladin,  however,  sold  all  the  treasures  of  the  palace.  The  rejoicings  at 
Bagdad  were  great  when  the  news  came  that  the  Abbaside  caliph  had 
been  prayed  for  in  the  mosques  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  rival  dynasty  had 
been  overthrown ;  and  the  city  was  decorated  while  the  revolution 
was  publicly  announced  during  several  days.  Al-Mustadi  sent  robes 
of  honour  to  Nur  ad-Din,  and  to  his  general  Saladin  in  Egypt. 

The  effect  of  these  political  changes  upon  Egypt  in  general,  and 
upon  the  Copts  in  particular,  had  been  striking.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Franks,  Shawar  ordered  that  Misr  should  be  burnt,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  should  remove  to  Cairo.  The  results  of  this  burning  of  the 
already  decaying  city,  which  had  suffered  so  greatly  from  the  famine 
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and  plague  in  the  reign  of  Al-Mustansir,  are  noticed  on  several  occasions 
in  the  work  attributed  to  Abu  Salih.  Churches  and  monasteries  were 
destroyed,  although  they  were  afterwards  in  part  restored.  When  the 
Kurdish  general  Shirkuh  had  taken  possession  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of 
Nur  ad-Din,  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  was  taken  away  from  its 
owners  and  settled  upon  the  Kurds  and  Ghuzz,  who  formed  the 
invader's  army.  In  this  way  the  Coptic  church  lost,  for  the  time,  all, 
or  great  part  of,  her  landed  property. 

The  Ghuzz,  who  are  so  often  mentioned  in  this  work,  and  who  seem 
to  have  formed  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  efficient  contingent  in  the 
army  of  Shirkuh  and  Saladin,  were  a  Turkish  tribe  whose  original  home 
lay  '  beyond  the  river '  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  region  which  the  Romans 
called  Transoxiana.  They  removed,  however,  into  the  regions  of  Meso- 
potamia in  the  first  centuries  of  Islam,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  entered 
the  service  of  Nur  ad-Din. 

The  theory  of  land  tenure  among  the  Muslims  was  that  all  the  land 
had  been  placed  by  divine  providence  at  the  disposal  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet  and  next  of  his  successors  the  caliphs,  who  had  the  right 
to  settle  it  upon  whom  they  would.  Acting  upon  this  principle  the 
prophet  himself  settled  land  in  Syria  upon  Tamim  ad-Dari,  even  before 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  titles  to  landed  property 
in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  our  author,  and  later,  were  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  caliphs.  In  general  a  rent  or  land-tax  was  paid  to  the 
government  in  return  for  such  property ;  but  in  later  times  a  system  of 
military  fiefs  was  introduced,  similar  to  those  held  under  the  feudal 
system  of  western  Europe.  The  present  work  supplies  us  with  several 
instances  of  the  rent  paid  for  land  held  under  the  Fatimide  caliphs. 

The  philological  features  of  the  present  work  form  a  subject  too  large 
to  be  discussed  in  an  introduction,  and  would  be  better  treated  in  a 
grammar  of  the  Middle  Arabic  language.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  author  is  represented  in  the  title  as  an  Armenian, 
and  that  his  acquaintance  with  Arabic  was  probably  imperfect.  It  is  also 
quite  clear  that  the  copyist  was  no  more  equal  to  the  task  of  correctly 
transcribing,  than  to  that  of  judiciously  abbreviating  the  book.  Apart 
from  these  considerations,  the  orthography  and   grammar  of   the   MS. 
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seem  to  be  those  of  other  MSS.  of  the  same  period.  Among  purely 
orthographical  faults  1  is  sometimes  written  for  is,  <_,*  for  uo,  and  ib  for 
i_^> ;  once  or  twice  even  -■  for  ^i.  The  distinctions  of  case  have  been 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  the  accusative  is  written  where  the  nominative 
should  be,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  case  of  the  word  f)*—^)  the  confusion 
of  cases  is  especially  frequent.  Mistakes  in  gender  are  also  common, 
especially  in  the  demonstrative  pronouns  aj.*,  for  lia,  isUi'  for  eLli,  and  vice 
versa.  The  dual  sometimes  appears,  especially  in  the  numerals,  even  when 
they  are  not  in  the  oblique  case  or  construct  state,  with  the  termination  ^  for 
ijl—  or  a\—  ;  compare  Spitta,  Grammatik  des  arabischen  Vulgardialectes 
von  Aegypten,  p.  132,  where  such  forms  as  U£L5  'two-thirds,'  l_^»  'two- 
fifths,'  are  said  to  be  used  in  all  cases  and  states  in  the  official  language 
of  the  Divans,  and  to  have  passed  thence  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  At 
other  times  the  oblique  case  in  ^—  is  used  for  the  nominative,  just 
as  in  the  plural  ^—  takes  the  place  of  oi— .  On  fol.  64  b  an  adjective 
in  the  feminine  singular  is  placed  in  attribution  to  a  dual  masculine, 
according  to  the  rule  in  modern  Arabic,  although  a  few  lines  afterwards 
the  masc.  plur.  is  used.  On  fol.  93  a  there  is  a  noticeable  form  of  the 
2nd  pers.  plur.  masc.  of  the  perf.,  viz.  }}+i^x"'  for  the  classical  (.^^s"', 
instead  of  the  more  modern  ^-^^  ;  but  this  may  be  a  proof  of  the 
greater  purity  of  the  Arabic  spoken  in  the  Oases.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  present  work  that  in  certain  parts  the  language  is  far  more 
classical  than  in  others ;  but  this  may  be  because  the  author  has  in 
some  places  closely  followed  some  writer  of  the  first  ages  of  Islam, 
such  as  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  or  Al-Kindi,  and  in  other  places  has 
composed  his  sentences  for  himself. 
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Armenian  Monastery  and  Churches  at  Al-Basdtin. 

Section  I.  Let  us  begin1  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  God.  In  this 
our  own  time,  namely  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  564s  (Oct.  4,  A.  D.  1 1 68- 
Sept.  23,  1 169),  took  place  the  rebuilding  of  the  [Armenian]  church, 
named  after  Saint  James,  which  stands  in  the  district  of  Al-Basatin3,  one 
of  the  districts  of  Egypt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills.  This  was  in 
the  days  of  *  *  *  ,  who  was  an  emir4,  and  ruled  Egypt  on  behalf  of  the  Fol.  2 


1  Folio  1  b  was  not  part  of  the  original  MS.,  of  which,  in  reality,  the  first 
twenty-two  leaves  are  wanting,  but  was  added  by  its  owner,  who  perhaps 
compiled  it  from  mutilated  fragments  of  some  leaves  now  missing,  to  supply 
a  beginning  to  the  incomplete  book.  Hence  the  abruptness,  obscurity,  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  text.     See  Preface. 

2  This  date  must  be  rejected ;  it  is  the  date  of  the  dispersion  of  the  monks 
(see  fol.  2  a),  not  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which  must  have  taken  place 
many  years  before. 

3  Or,  in  the  singular,  Al-Bustan.  It  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  Mukattam  range,  in  a  region  of 
gardens,  as  the  name  implies.  It  is  now  included  in  the  district  of  Badrashain, 
in  the  province  of  Jizah,  and  in  1885  had  a  population  of  1,698;  see  Recensement 
de  VEgypte,  Cairo,  1885,  tome  ii.  p.  65.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  This  first  page  of  the  MS.  is  so  little  trustworthy  in  its  present  form,  that  it 
can  hardly  be   determined  who  this  emir  was.     Since  the  events  here  related 
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caliph.  He  was  a  friend  to  all  Christians,  whether  high  or  low.  He 
received  a  monthly  revenue  of  ten  dinars1  from  the  lands  [of  the 
monastery]  which  he  held  in  fief2.  He  then  undertook  and  carried  out 
the  reconstruction  of  this  church  of  Saint  James,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  ;  he  built  for  it,  above  the  sanctuary3,  a  lofty  dome,  which  could 
be  seen  from  afar ;  he  erected  arches  and  vaults ;  and  he  completed  the 
whole  by  setting  up  the  great  doors.  These,  however,  were  afterwards 
carried  away,  and  accordingly  he  renewed  them  once  more  ;  the  same 
thing  happened  a  second  time,  and  again  he  renewed  the  doors.  He 
also  completed  the  rebuilding  of  the  [adjacent]  church,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  cause  to  be  consecrated,  nor  was  the  liturgy  celebrated  in  it. 
When  the  emir  died,  he  was  buried  in  this  church.  Now  the  monastery, 
[in  which  this  church  is  contained,]  stands  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and 
plots  of  vegetables  and  cornfields ;  and  it  is  reckoned  among  the  most 
charming  of  resorts  for  pleasure. 

§  When  the  Ghuzz4  and  the  Kurds  took  possession  of  the  land  of 


cannot  really  belong  to  the  year  a.h.  564,  as  they  would  seem  to  do  if  the  date 
here  given  could  be  relied  upon,  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  emir  was  the 
Armenian  Badr  al-Jamali,  who  was  vizier  to  the  caliph  Al-Mustansir  from  a.  h. 
467  to  487  =  a.  d.  1075-1094,  and  was  known  as  Amir  al-Juyush  or  emir  of  the 
troops,  i.  e.  commander-in-chief.  On  account  of  his  nationality  and  religion, 
Badr  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Christians  of  Egypt.  Cf.  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patr. 
pp.  459  and  508),  who  speaks  of  the  Armenian  settlement  in  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  Badr,  mentioned  by  our  author  on  fol.  47  b. 

1  The  dinar  was  a  gold  coin,  slightly  over  66  grs.  in  weight. 

2  For  remarks  on  the  tenure  of  land  in  Egypt,  see  Introduction. 

3  The  word  Askina  (llxJLl  or  ULxJLl),  from  the  Greek  ox^,  is  used  in  this 
work  in  the  sense  of  '  sanctuary,'  and  appears  to  be  sj'nonymous  with  Haikal 
(jiCli).  Cf.  Vansleb  (His/oire  de  VEglise  d' Alexandrie,  Paris,  1677,  p.  50),  who 
speaks  of  'la  lampe  de  VAskene  ou  du  Tabernacle,  ce  qui  est  le  chceur  interieur.' 
The  modern  Copts,  however,  use  the  word  to  denote  the  baldakyn  over  the  altar, 
such  as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  church  of  Abu  's-Saifain  at  Old  Cairo. 
See  Butler,  Ancient  Coptic  Churches,  Oxford,  1884,  vol.  i.  p.  114.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  For  remarks  on  the  Kurdish  conquest  of  Egypt,  see  Introduction.  Our 
author,  or  more  probably  his  copyist,  by  putting   :a!1  and  ^\S^\  in  apposition 
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Egypt,  in  the  month  of  Rabi'  the  Second,  in  the  year  564  (a.  d.  1 168-9), 
calamities  well  known  to  all  men  overtook  the  Armenians1,  who  were 
then  settled  in  Egypt.  Their  patriarch2,  together  with  the  Armenian 
monks,  was  driven  away  from  that  monastery  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking ;  its  door  was  blocked  up,  and  those  churches  remained  empty, 
nor  did  any  one  venture  to  approach  them. 

§  Al-Bustan  [or  Al-Basatin]  was  next  allotted  as  a  fief  to  the  Fakih 
Al-Baha3  All,  the  Damascene,  who  set  apart  for  the  Armenians  the 
church  of  John  the  Baptist,  built  over4  the  church  of  the  Pure  Lady5,  in 
the  Harah  Zawilah6;  and  here  the  patriarch  dwelt  during  the  year  564 
(A.  D.  1168-9). 


seems  to  consider  them  as  two  names  of  the  same  nation.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
confusion  between  <g)]/5H  :i!i,  which  would  be  correct,  and  ^\jf\  jaJI. 

1  There  were  a  large  number  of  Armenians  in  Egypt  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  p.  460  ff.  Yakut,  who  died 
A.  h.  596  =  a.  d.  1200,  speaks  of  the  Armenians  among  the  mixed  nationalities  of 
which,  as  he  says,  the  population  of  Egypt  was  in  his  time  composed.  See  his  Geogr. 
Worlerbuch  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  iv.  p.  001.  Under  the  later  Fatimides,  high  offices 
were  frequently  held  by  Armenians  in  Egypt,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
were  Badr  al-Jamali,  the  vizier  of  Al-Mustansir ;  his  son,  Al-Afdal,  vizier  to 
Al-Amir ;  and  Taj  ad-Daulah  Bahrain,  the  vizier  of  Al-Hafiz. 

2  The  first  patriarch  or  catholicus  of  the  Armenians  in  Egypt  was  Gregory, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  consecrated  at  Alexandria 
by  his  uncle  the  catholicus,  Gregory  II.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  p.  461 ; 
and,  for  references  to  Armenian  writers,  Dr.  Argak  Ter-Mikelian,  Die  armenische 
Kirche  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur  byzaniinischen,  Leipsic,  1892,  p.  84. 

3  Afterwards  chief  professor  in  the  college  called  Manazil  al-'Izz  at  Fustat, 
and  preacher  in  the  same  city;  died  a.h.  584=a.d.  1188.  See  Ibn  Shaddad, 
quoted  by  Ibn  Khallikan,  Biogr.  Diet,  trans.  De  Slane,  iv.  p.  421. 

4  In  Egypt  churches  are  frequently  built  one  over  another,  forming  two  stories. 
6  A  church  of  Al-Adhra  (the  Virgin)  is  still  standing  in  the  Harah  Zuwailah, 

and  is  almost  beyond  question  to  be  identified  with  the  church  mentioned  in 
the  text ;  it  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity.  See  Butler,  Coptic  Churches,  vol.  i. 
p.  273.     (A.J.B.) 

6  The  quarter  of  Cairo  called  Harah  Zawilah,  and  now  Zuwailah,  was  founded 
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Fol.  2  h  The  Armenian  Patriarch. 

§  This  patriarch  had  been  bishop  of  Itfih1;  and  afterwards,  during 
the  caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz  2,  he  conceived  the  idea3  of  becoming  patriarch 
by  means  of  money  which  he  gave  in  bribes.  He  made  an  agreement 
with  Al-Hafiz,  binding  himself  to  give  instruction  in  historical  matters 
to  the  caliph,  who  granted  him  permission  to  appear  at  the  palace  of 
the  caliph,  together  with  the  emirs  and  officers  of  state,  on  two  days  in 
the  week,  namely  Monday  and  Thursday4,  and  also  on  festivals,  to  pay 
his  respects,  and  to  bring  any  new  information  that  he  had  discovered. 
In  this  way,  during  his  visits  to  the  Emerald  Palace5,  the  patriarch 
imparted  to  Al-Hafiz  all  the  results  of  his  researches  among  biographies 


by  the  Berber  tribe  of  Zawtlah,  who  assisted  Jauhar,  the  general  of  the  Fatimide 
caliph  Al-Mu'izz,  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  a.  d.  969,  and  the  foundation  of  Cairo. 
The  Bab  Zawilah  or  Zuwailah  is  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city.  See 
Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  Bulak,  a.  h.  1270  =  a.  d.  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  f;  Ibn  Dukmak, 
Kitdb  al-Intisdr  li-wdsitah  'ikd  al-amsdr,  Bulak,  a.  h.  I3io  =  a.  d.  1893,  v.  p.  rv. 

1  Now  called  Atfih;  generally  written  -atl;  see  fol.  8  b,  10  a,  47  a,  &c.  The 
town  lies  south  of  Cairo,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  is  the  Coptic  neTiiegj, 
the  Greek  Aphroditopolis ;  it  now  gives  its  name  to  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Jizah,  and  in  1885  had  a  population  of  2,731.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  ri  1 ; 
Ame"lineau,  Geogr.  de  VEgypte  a  Ve'poque  copte,  p.  326.  Under  the  Fatimide 
dynasty,  and  for  some  centuries  after,  Itfih  was  the  capital  of  a  province ;  see 
fol.  8  b;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  irr. 

2  Al-Hafiz  Abu  '1-Maimun  Abd  al-Majid,  the  eleventh  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs, 
reigned  a.h.  524-544  =  a.  d.  1130-1149.     See  Introduction. 

3  J-5?  should  be  jli*. 

4  These  were  the  two  days  of  public  reception  at  the  palace  during  the  rule 
of  the  Fatimide  caliphs.     See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  r»i. 

6  The  Emerald  Palace  (j^l^oS  or  ^Jl)  was  part  of  the  Great  Palace  (^iJI 
j^SS\)  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs,  which  stood  in  the  east  of  Cairo,  and  was  founded 
by  Jauhar  in  a.  h.  358  =  a.  d.  969.  The  name  was  taken  from  the  Emerald  Gate 
near  which  this  palace  stood.  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  pp.  p.P,  f.c,  fro; 
cf.  p.  TaP  ff. 
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and  histories  of  wars,  and  chronicles  and  annals  of  former  rulers,  and 
carried  on  intercourse  of  this  kind  with  Al-Hafiz  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Jumada  the  Second,  in  the  year 
544  (A.  D.  1 149). 

§  Outside  this  monastery1,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  beside  the 
pottery,  there  stands  a  small  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  caliphate 
of  Al-Amir2  bi-ahkami  'llah,  for  the  use  of  the  Melkites,  instead  of  the 
church  which  had  stood  in  the  Harah  Zawilah  but  was  wrecked  in  the 
same  caliphate,  and  later,  namely  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz,  was 
transformed  into  a  mosque.  Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  al-Laith  wrote  verses 
on  the  subject  of  this  church  which  was  thus  restored.  It  was  built 
upon  vaults,  and  beneath  it  there  was  a  burying-place  for  the  dead. 

§  On  account  of  the  ruin  brought  upon  the  Armenians  by  the  Ghuzz 
and  the  Kurds,  their  patriarch  left  Egypt  and  departed  to  Jerusalem. 
He  took  with  him  seventy-five  sacred 3  books,  among  which  was  a  copy 
of  the  Four  Gospels  with  illuminations4  in  colours  and  gold,  representing 


1  The  monastery  of  Al-Basatin,  described  above. 

2  The  tenth  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs,  reigned  a.  h.  495~524=a.  d.  1101-1130. 
See  Introduction. 

3  The  books  here  spoken  of  were  perhaps  brought  by  Gregory  (see  note  on 
fol.  2  a)  from  Armenia  to  Egypt.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  461,  and  Ter- 
Mikelian,  Die  armen.  Kirche,  &c.  p.  84. 

4  Probably  the  miniatures  here  spoken  of  were  the  work  of  Byzantine  or 
Syrian  artists.  Native  Armenian  miniatures  are  not  met  with  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  See  Strzygowski,  Das  Etschmiadzin  Evangeliar,  1891,  p.  87. 
A  native  writer  of  the  eighth  century  says  that  all  figure-painting  in  Armenia  was 
the  work  of  Greek  artists  (ibid.  p.  77  f.)  The  Armenian  gospels  of  Echmiadzin, 
of  a.  d.  989,  have  Syrian  miniatures  of  an  earlier  date  inserted  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  An  Armenian  book  of  the  Gospels  now  at  San  Lazzaro,  Venice,  and 
ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  contains  Byzantine  miniatures  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (ibid.  p.  76).  Another  Armenian  MS.  of 
the  same  date  contains  a  figure  of  the  Evangelist  Saint  Luke  with  a  Greek  title 
(a)aoka2,  proving  the  nationality  of  its  designer  (ibid.  p.  77).  A  similar  employ- 
ment of  Byzantine  artists  was  customary  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Georgia 
(ibid.  p.  78  ff.) 
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Fol.  3  a  the  miracles  of  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory !  The  patriarch's  journey- 
was  begun  on  Saturday  the  15th  of  Hatur1,  in  the  year  888  of  the 
Martyrs,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  23rd  of  Rabf  the  First  of  the  year 
568  (a.  D.  1 172).  It  is  said  that  he  founded  a  monastery  outside 
Jerusalem,  containing  a  church,  and  named  after  Sharkis,  who  is  the 
same  as  Abu  Sirjah  ;  and  to  this  church  he  brought  all  the  altar-vessels 
and  golden  dinars  that  he  had  in  his  charge ;  and  it  is  said  that  this 
Armenian  monastery  contained  twenty  monks.  The  patriarch  appointed 
a  priest  at  Cairo  to  act  as  his  deputy,  together  with  the  son  of  the  priest, 
for  the  purpose  of  reciting  prayers,  and  performing  liturgies  at  the 
proper  time,  in  the  church  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  stands  over  the 
chapel  of  the  Pure  Lady  in  the  Harah  Zawilah,  as  it  has  already 
been  related ;  and  at  this  church  there  assembled  a  congregation  of 
Armenians,  both  men  and  women.  As  for  the  monastery  which  belongs 
to  this  people,  together  with  its  churches,  it  was  deserted,  and  its  door 
was  fastened  up. 

§   The  news  came  that  the  patriarch  had   arrived   at  Jerusalem  in 
safety,  and  that  all  the  Christians  had  gone  out  to  meet  him  with  joy 

Fol.  3  b  and  gladness,  chanting  psalms,   and   carrying  before  him   crosses   and 
lighted  tapers,  and  censers  with  incense2. 


1  The  Coptic  Athor  (^.OO3p)  =  0ct.  28-Nov.  27. 

2  According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity  upon  the  arrival  or  departure  of  guests 
■whom  it  was  desired  to  honour,  and  especially  of  bishops.  So  it  was  when  Saint 
Athanasius  visited  the  different  parts  of  Egypt :  '  He  journeyed  southwards, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  chief  bishops  and  a  great  company,  and  with  torches 
and  candles  and  censers  without  number.' 

iqn<Lp«&.vG  eruutipHc  epe  £,ermo6"7t  erucKonoc  rtjuuu.«&.q 
juLit  0-rju.HHcye  enAxycuq  a.tlu  <p>enX<LJLiuu.c  ju.rt  ^eriKHpaurt 
ju.n  ^ertajoYpH  erccen^ajxi  Hne  JUumooT<&.n.  (Zoega,  CataUgus 

Codicum   Copticorum,  &c.  cod.  clxxiii;    Amelineau,  Histoire  de  S.  Pakhome,  &c. 
p.  296). 

On  the  approach  of  the  officers  of  Theodosius  to  Lycopolis,  the  modem 
Asyut,  the  bishop  John  gave  orders  for  their  reception  in  a  similar  manner  :  '  Let 
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§  After  this,  the  patriarch  lived  for  a  time  in  happiness,  and  then 
went  to  his  rest  in  the  mercy  of  God,  to  whom  be  praise,  on  the  5th  of 
Tubah1,  in  the  year  last  mentioned  ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  noble  in  character 
and  beautiful  in  form ;  he  was  of  perfect  stature  ;  his  face  was  encircled 
by  his  beard  and  whiskers,  which  were  growing  grey ;  and  his  age  was 
nearly  eighty  years. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  Armenian  bishop2  resident  in  Jerusalem,  when 
he  saw  how  men  sought  the  society  of  this  holy  patriarch  on  account  of 
his  noble  qualities,  was  filled  with  envy  of  him,  and  gave  him  poison  to 
drink,  which  caused  his  death.  But  God  did  not  show  favour  to  this 
bishop  after  the  patriarch's  death,  or  grant  him  a  happy  life  ;  for  he  died 
only  twenty  days  afterwards.  God  knows  best  in  his  hidden  wisdom 
whether  that  which  was  told  of  the  bishop  was  true.  This  patriarch  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking  was  a  learned  priest,  understanding  the 
divine  books  and  able  to  expound  them.  But  there  were  those  who 
envied  him  on  account  of  his  good  reputation  among  men  ;  and  so  they 
said  that  he  was  guilty  of  immoral  conduct.  This  report  arose  among 
those  who  were  most  envious  of  his  innocence.  The  author  of  this  book 
declared  as  follows :  I  met  Abu  '1-Kasim  Khalil,  the  physician  and 
philosopher  of  Ascalon,  who  said  that  he  had  visited  this  patriarch  one 


all  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  the  chief  men  take  the  holy  Gospel  of  the  Saviour 
and  crosses  and  censers,  and  go  forth  and  bring  them  into  the  city  with  honour, 
singing  hymns.' 

juoLpe  neKXHpoc  xKpq  rrrnoXic  juirt  rtA-px^n  ^J  JULneir- 
A.rreXiort  eTov.Li.fi  jmncajxap  jmit  rtecxpoc  jutrt  neeu- 
juui-THpiort  itTeTitfkjDK  e&oX  gjHxoT  nTentitToi  e&oim 

GTnoXlC  gjttcnrf  JULH  JUtrt  £,rt£/)fJU.rTOC  (Zoega,  op.  cit.  cod.  ccxix. 

p.  542). 

1  The  Coptic  Tobi  (TU)fil)=Dec.  27-Jan.  25. 

2  At  the  Armenian  synod  of  Hromkla  in  a.  d.  1180  an  Armenian  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  appears  among  the  signatories  who  subscribed  to  the  creed  of  Nerses  IV. 
See  Ter-Mikelian,  Die  amen.  Kirche,  &c.  p.  104. 
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day  in  his  cell  in  the  monastery  of  Az-Zuhri1  [and  the  result  of  the 
visit  was  that  the  patriarch  was  proved  innocent]. 

Fol.  4  b  The  report  was  not  spread  until  after  he  had  departed  to  Syria  and 

had  died  there.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Al-A'azz  Hasan  ibn  Salamah 
called  Al-Bakilani,  who  was  chief  cadi2  at  Misr,  that  I  the  poor  author 
of  this  book  met  Abu  '1-Kasim,  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  Shawwal,  in  the 
year  568  (a.d.  1173). 

Fate  of  the  Armenian  Churches  of  Al-Basatin  and  Az-Zuhri. 

§  Since  no  Armenian  of  authority  was  now  left  in  Egypt,  the  Copts 
acquired  possession  of  this  large  and  ancient  church  3  by  a  decree  of  our 
Lord  the  Sultan,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Shaikh  ar-Ra'is  Safi 
ad-Daulah  ibn  Abu  l-Ma'ali,  known  as  Ibn  Shara.fi,  his  scribe.  Then 
its  fittings  were  renewed  by  the  emir  Sa'id  ad-Daulah  Bahram  the 
steward  of  the  Armenians.  When  the  Shaikh  Safi  ad-Daulah  had  fully 
provided  all  that  was  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  church,  through 
Fol.  5  a  the  priest  Abu  1-Wafa  ibn  Abi  '1-Bashar,  the  patriarch  Anba  Mark4, 
who  was   the  seventy-third   in  the  succession,  came  with  Anba  John, 


1  Janan  az-Zuhri  or  Bustan  az-Zuhri  was  the  name  given  to  gardens  between 
Fustat  and  Cairo,  from  the  former  owner  of  the  land  'Abd  al-Wahab  ibn  Musa 
az-Zuhri.  The  pool  called  Birkat  an-Nasiriyah  was  excavated  on  their  site  in 
a.  h.  721  by  the  Sultan  Al-Malik  an-Nasir  Muhammad  ibn  Kala'un.  See 
Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  pp.  1  if  and  no. 

2  The  cadi  of  cadis  (iiUiiJl  ^U)  or  chief  judge  was  the  principal  legal  officer 
under  the  Fatimide  caliphs  and  their  successors.  This  high  dignitary  was 
distinguished  by  riding  on  a  grey  mule,  and  he  held  his  court  in  great  state 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  the  Mosque  of  'Amr.  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat, 
i.  p.  f.r  f. ;  As-Suyuti,  Husn  al-Muhddarah  fi  Akhbdr  Misr  wa  'l-Kdhirah, 
ii.  p.  .if..     Al-A'azz  became  chief  cadi  in  a.  h.  549. 

3  I.  e.  the  church  of  Al-Basatin  or  Al-Bustan  spoken  of  above,  fol.  2. 

4  Occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  1174  to  1189.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp. 
53°-554-      The  title  Anba  transcribes  the  Coptic  £..&.&£.  and  means  'father.' 
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bishop  of  Tamwaih1,  and  Anba  Michael,  bishop  of  Bastah2,  and  a  body 
of  priests  and  chief  men  and  orthodox  laity ;  and  the  church  was 
consecrated  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  Ba'unah3,  in  the  year  892  of  the 
Blameless  Martyrs  ;  and  the  liturgy  was  celebrated  and  the  people 
communicated  at  the  hand  of  the  patriarch.  This  church  became 
a  patriarchal  church,  and  the  liturgy  was  conducted  henceforth  by  the 
priests  of  the  church  of  the  Lady  in  the  Harat  ar-Rum4  in  Cairo.  Abu 
Sa'id  ibn  az-Zayyat  provided  for  the  painting  of  the  apse5  of  this  church, 


1  On  west  bank  of  Nile,  a  little  south  of  Cairo,  and  opposite  Hulwan ;  see 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  ivp.  It  is  the  Coptic  TA.JULJU.UJOT,  and  is  now  in  the 
district  of  Badrashain,  province  of  Jizah;  its  population  in  1885  was  794,  besides 
454  Bedouins;  Amel,  Geogr.  p.  478.  M.  Amelineau  does  not  explain  why  he 
writes  the  Arabic  name  as  h^so  and  transcribes  it  as  Tamouieh. 

2  Bastah  is  the  classical  Bubastis,  Coptic  HOTcS-icf"  or  fi.OY<&.C*"j~,  and 
under  the  name  of  Tall  Bastah  is  now  a  small  hamlet  close  to  Zagazig,  in  the 
province  of  Kalyub;  see  Amel.,  Geogr.  p.  89.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  The  Coptic  Paoni  (n<&.U3ITl)  =  May  26-June  24. 

4  The  '  Quarter  of  the  Romans,'  who  came  with  the  army  of  the  caliph 
Al-Mu'izz,  and  took  their  part  in  the  foundation  of  Cairo.  The  quarter  was 
sometimes  called  the  Lower  Harat  ar-Rfim  in  distinction  from  the  Upper  or  Inner 
Harat  ar-Rfim.  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  a  ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  op.  cit.  v.  p.  rv. 
The  word  '  Rum '  was  used  very  loosely  by  the  Arabs,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of 
Europeans  generally,  sometimes  in  that  of  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

6  The  word  ,jU.  here  and  on  fol.  31a  evidently  stands,  by  a  clerical  error,  for 
jli ,  which  occurs  on  fol.  41b,  &c.  If  we  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written 
from  dictation,  the  sound  of  ^  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  j-  ;  and  an  ignorant 
copyist  might  add  two  points  over  «,  making  it  ,j. 

The  apse  is  an  almost  indispensable  feature  in  the  architecture  of  a  Coptic 
church,  and  is  usually  highly  decorated.  Marble  seats  in  tiers,  forming  a  tribune 
or  synthronus,  run  round  the  foot  of  the  wall,  while  above  the  tribune  the  wall  is 
cased  with  marble  panelling  for  some  little  height ;  and  over  this  stand  the 
painted  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  It  is  probably  to  such 
frescoes  that  Abu  Salih  is  alluding.  See  Butler,  Coptic  Churches,  i.  pp.  40, 
112,  &c.     (A.  J.  B.) 

c  [II.  7.] 
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which  was  executed  by  Abft  '1-Fath  ibn  al-Akmas,  known  as  Ibn 
al-Haufi  the  painter ;  and  this  work  was  finished  in  the  month  of 
Amshir.in  the  year  892  of  the  Blameless  Martyrs  (Jan.- Feb., A. D.  1177). 
§  There  came  a  bishop  from  Armenia,  accompanied  by  three  priests, 
and  sent  by  the  king1  of  Armenia  and  the  patriarch.  He  brought 
a  despatch  from  both  of  them  and  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  from 
Al-Malik  Salah  ad-Din2,  and  the  other  from  Al-Malik  Saif  ad-Din  Abu 
Bakr3,  his  brother,  to  Al-Malik  Taki  ad-Din4,  and  they  recommended  in 
their  letters  that  the  bishop  should  be  received  with  honour,  and  that  the 
two  churches  of  the  Armenians  in  Az-Zuhri5  and  Al-Bustan6  should  be 
given  up  to  him.     So  this  bishop  alighted  at  the  church  of  John  the 


1  Leo  or  Levon  II,  the  Rubenide,  who  reigned  in  Cilicia,  not  in  Armenia 
proper;  he  ascended  the  throne  in  n 86.  He  was  a  great  supporter  of  his  own 
church  and  of  other  Oriental  churches.      See  Alishan,  Leon  le  Magn.  p.  294,  &c. 

2  Saladin  had  left  Egypt  in  a.  h.  578,  and  was  now  in  Syria,  engaged  in 
wars  and  sieges;  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  vrf;  Ibn  al-Athir,  Al-Kdmil  (ed. 
Tornberg),  xi.  p.  rrl  ;  Ibn  Shaddad,  Sirah  Saldh  ad-Din  (ed.  Schultens), 
P-  38  ff. 

3  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  ibn  Abi  'sh-Shukr  Ayyfib  ibn  Shadi  ibn  Marwan, 
surnamed  Al-Malik  al-'Adil  Saif  ad-Din,  brother  of  Saladin,  was  born  a.  h.  530  = 
a.d.  1145  and  died  a.  h.  615  =  a.d.  1218.  He  acted  as  Saladin's  viceroy  for 
Egypt  from  a.  h.  578  to  579,  but  was  now  ruling  Aleppo,  handed  over  to  him  by 
his  brother.  In  a.  h.  596  =  a.d.  1200  he  became  sultan  of  Egypt.  See  Ibn 
Khallikan,  Biogr.  Did.  iii.  p.  235;  Ibn  al-Athir,  Al-Kdmil,  xi.  p.  rri  ;  Ibn 
Shaddad,  Sirah  Saldh  ad-Din,  p.  56  ;  As-Suyuti,  Hum  al-Muhddarah,  ii.  p.  rv  ff. 

4  Taki  ad-Din  'Umar,  surnamed  Al-Malik  al-Muzaffar,  nephew  of  Saladin, 
had  been  appointed  viceroy  of  Egypt  by  the  latter,  when  he  summoned  Al-Malik 
al-'Adil  to  Syria  in  a.h.  579=a.  d.  1183  (see  fol.  6  b).  Taki  ad-Din  was  recalled 
to  Syria  towards  the  end  of  a.  h.  582  =  a.d.  i  186,  so  that  it  must  have  been  in 
this  year  that  the  envoys  mentioned  in  the  text  arrived  from  Armenia.  See  Ibn 
Khallikan,  Biogr.  Did.  ii.  p.  391 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  Al-Kdmil,  xi.  p.  n't";  Ibn  Shaddad, 
Sirah  Saldh  ad-Din,  p.  64  ;  As-Suyuti,  Husn  al-Muhddarah,  ii.  p.  50 ;  Abu  '1-Fida, 
Ann.  Musi.  iv.  p.  60. 

6  See  fol.  3  b.  "  See  fol.  1  b. 
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Baptist1  in  the  Harah  Zawilah  ;  but  the  Fakih  at-Tust2  did  not  allow  it, 

so  the  bishop  compelled  him,  and  stayed  there  several  months,  and  then  Fol.  5  b 

grew  sick  and  died  without  carrying  out  his  object.     He  was  buried  in 

the  church  of  the  Armenians  in  Az-Zuhri ;  may  God  rest  his  soul. 

§  On  the  Sunday  of  Olives3,  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  week  of  the 
Holy  Fast,  and  the  ist  of  Barmudah4,  in  the  year  893  (a.  D.  1177) 
of  the  Blameless  Martyrs,  a  body  of  priests  came  to  this  church,  with 
the  laity,  among  whom  were  Abu  Sa'id  ibn  Abu  '1-Fadl  ibn  Fahd  and 
Abu  '1-Yaman  ibn  Abu  '1-Faraj  ibn  Abi  '1-Yaman  ibn  Zanbur ;  and 
these  two  had  with  them  a  vessel  containing  pure  oil  with  which  they 
ate  their  peas ;  and  they  placed  it  within  the  church,  but  afterwards 
when  they  looked  for  it,  they  could  not  find  it.  Then  they  suspected 
the  Muslim  guardians  of  the  church,  and  allowed  their  servants  to  beat 
them;  so  the  guardians  went  to  the  Fakih  Baha  ad-Din6  'All  the 
Damascene  in  a  fury,  on  account  of  what  had  happened  to  them,  and 
said  to  him  :  '  Shall  the  Muslims  be  struck  in  the  face  by  Christians  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan  ? '  Then  the  fakih  at  once  informed  the  sultan 
of  this  occurrence,  and  it  greatly  angered  him ;  so  he  sent  for  Safi 
ad-Daulah  Abu  1-Ma'ali  ibn  Sharafi,  his  scribe,  and  blamed  him  for  it, 
and  demanded  of  him  the  decree  which  he  had  received,  empowering  Fol.  6  a 
the  Copts  to  take  possession  of  this  church ;  and  this,  by  ill  luck,  was 
in  the  sleeve  of  his  garment.  So  he  brought  it  out  and  handed  it  to  the 
sultan,  who  commanded  that  the  door  of  the  church  should  be  barred, 
and  this  order  was  obeyed  at  once ;  and  the  door  of  the  church  was 
barred.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  sultan  commanded  by  a  new 
decree  that  the  church  should  be  restored  to  the  Copts,  and  its  door 
should  be  opened  to  them,  and  they  should  pray  in  it,  and  that  none 
should  molest  them  in  any  way  without  cause.  After  this  the  condition 
of  this  church  remained  prosperous,  and  one  of  the  priests  of  the  church 


1  See  fol.  2  a.  2  See  fol.  6  a. 

8  I.e.  Palm-Sunday;  otherwise  called  Hosanna  Sunday.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  The  Coptic  Pharmouthi  (4>£.pjULOTfei)  =  March  27-April  25. 

5  See  fol.  2  a. 
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of  the  Lady  in  the  Harat  ar-Rum  was  appointed  to  perform  the  prayers 
in  it  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  After  this  there  came  to  the  court  from 
Tus  1  an  Imamite  Fakih,  to  whom  Al-Bustan,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  allotted  as  a  fief,  after  the  death  of  Al-Fakih  AH  of  Damascus, 
in  whose  hands  it  had  been.  The  new-comer  began  to  oppress  the 
Christians,  and  required  gifts  from  them  in  the  form  of  bribes,  so  far 
as  his  power  extended.  Then  he  shut  the  two  churches  2,  after  pillaging 
the  Great  Church,  the  door  of  which  he  barred  with  a  plank  until 
Friday  the  13th  of  Sha'ban,  A.  H.  581  (a.  D.  1185).  There  came  an 
Armenian,  who  said  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Taj  ad-Daulah  Bahram 3 
the  Armenian,  who  had  been  vizier  to  Al-Imam  Hafiz  ;  and  he  said 
that  he  had  buried  money,  belonging  to  Taj  ad-Daulah  the  said  vizier, 
Pol.  6  b  in  the  Great  Church 4,  and  that  he  had  arrived  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  light ;  but  no  heed  was  given  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  went  on 
in  his  imaginings  until  the  church  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  dug  in 
certain  places.  Then  he  said :  '  The  money  has  vanished  from  this 
place ;  those  who  pillaged  the  church  have  taken  it'  Thus  he  com- 
plained that  a  wrong  had  been  done.  The  church  remained  open  for 
him,  and  he  lived  in  it  as  long  as  the  fancy  held  him ;  only  he  placed 
a  second  seal  upon  it  on  the  part  of  Al-Malik  al-Muzaffar5;  but 
nothing  was  restored  there. 


1  In  Khorassan. 

2  I.  e.  the  two  adjacent  churches  of  Al-Bustan. 

3  Became  vizier  to  the  caliph  Al-Hafiz  in  the  month  of  Jumada  the  Second, 
a.  h.  529=a.  d.  1 135.  Being  a  Christian,  he  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, a  body  of  whom  collected  under  Rudwan  ibn  al-Walakhshi  (see  fol.  9  a),  and 
marched  to  Cairo  with  intentions  hostile  to  Bahram,  who  fled  in  the  month  of 
JumSda  the  First,  a.  h.  531=  a.  d.  1137.  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  rev  ;  As- 
Suyuti,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  100;  Ibn  Khaldun,  iv.  p.  vr;  Abu  '1-Fida,  Ann.  Musi.  iii. 
pp.  460,  468;  Ibn  al-Athir,  xi.  p.  ri.  For  the  subsequent  fate  of  Taj  ad-Daulah 
Bahram,  see  below,  fol.  50  a. 

4  I.e.  at  Al-Bustan. 

0  I.e.  Taki  ad-Din  (see  fol.  5  a  and  note),  then  acting  as  viceroy  of  Egypt 
for  Saladin. 
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When  Taki  ad-Din  went  away  to  Syria1,  in  Sha'ban  A.  H.  58a 
(A.D.  1 1 86),  and  Al-Malik  al-'Adil2  Abu  Bakr  came  to  Cairo,  the 
latter  ordered  that  these  two  churches  should  be  separated  from  one 
another  on  the  10th  Ramadan  in  the'  same  year,  and  the  Copts  and 
Armenians  obtained  possession  of  the  two  churches  and  began  to 
make  use  of  them.  Now  the  time  during  which  they  had  been  closed 
was  one  year  and  fifteen  days.  So  the  Copts  celebrated  the  liturgy 
in  the  Great  Church  on  the  first  day  of  the  blessed  month  of  Kuhiak 3 
in  the  year  903  4  of  the  Blameless  Martyrs ;  and  after  this  the  Copts 
forbad  the  Armenians  to  make  use  of  the  Great  Church.  Then  an 
assembly  of  the  chief  men  took  counsel  on  this  matter;  and  both 
the  churches  were  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  Armenians. 

Church  of  Istabl  al-Fil. 
§    The   street.,  called    Istabl   al-Fil^1    lies    near    the    two   pools    of 


1  He  was  at  first  chagrined  at  being  thus  superseded  in  Egypt,  but  finally 
consented  to  remain  in  the  service  of  Saladin,  who  made  him  prince  of  Hamah 
(Hamath).  Taki  ad-Din  died  a.h.  587=a.d.  1191.  Ibn  Khallikan,  Biogr.  Diet. 
ii.  p.  391 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  op.  cit.  xi.  p.  rfo;  Ibn  Shaddad,  op.  cit.  pp.  67  and  213. 

2  He  came  as  guardian  to  his  nephew  Al-Malik  al-'Aziz  the  son  of  Saladin, 
who  superseded  Taki  ad-Din  in  a.h.  582  as  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  became  sultan 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  a.h.  589.  It  was  not  until  a.h.  596=a.d.  1200  that 
Al-Malik  al-'Adil  became  actual  ruler  of  Egypt  for  the  second  time,  succeeding  his 
great-nephew  Al-Malik  al-Mansur,  son  of  Al-Malik  al-'Aziz,  as  sultan.  Al-Makrizi, 
op.  cit.  ii.  p.  rro ;  Ibn  Khallikan,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  391 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  op.  cit.  xii.  p.  1 .  r. 

3  The  Coptic  Khoiak  (^OI<LK)=Nov.  27-Dec.  26.  The  common  Arabic 
transcription  of  the  name  is  Kihak  (12IL4-P  ). 

*  I.e.  a.d.  1187. 

6  I.e.  Elephant's  Stable.  The  Dar  al-Fil  or  House  of  the  Elephant  and  the 
Birkat  al-Fil  or  Elephant's  Pool,  which  still  exists  in  name,  lay  to  the  south  of 
Cairo,  near  the  Birkah  Karun.  Perhaps  Istabl  al-Fil  was  another  name  for 
Dar  al-Fil,  which  may  have  been  turned  into  stables  like  other  palaces  at  Cairo ; 
the  Mamluk  sultans  had  stables  on  the  Birkat  al-Fil.     After  a.h.  600  the  borders 
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Karun 1,  which  are  between  Misr  and  Cairo  ;  and  in  this  street  there  is 
Pol.  7  a  a  church,  which  was  long  ago  ruined,  and  became  a  yard,  while  its  walls 
remained  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Its  site  has  been  used 
for  the  erection  of  a  mosque,  which  was  built  by  Husain  the  Kurd, 
the  son-in-law  of  Salah  ibn  Ruzzik2,  the  vizier  in  the  caliphate  of 
Al-Imam  Al-'Adid  li-dini  'hah3. 


of  the  Birkal  al-Fil  were  much  built  upon  and  surrounded  by  lofty  manzarahs; 
and  this  became  the  finest  quarter  of  Cairo.  During  the  high  Nile,  when  the 
pool  was  full,  the  sultan  used  to  be  rowed  about  it  at  night,  while  the  manzarahs 
were  illuminated.     Ibn  Said  says  : 

j+d\  As.  Uj.W  Si  \-£\J>      *  UW  i^.^j  ifi  ^^ 

'  See    the    Elephant's    Pool,    encircled    by    manzarahs,  'dike    lashes    around 
the  eye ; 
It  seems,  when  the  eyes  behold  it,  as  if  stars  had   been  set  around  the 
moon.' 

See  Al-Makrizi,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  n  1 ,  cf.  p.  n  a  ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  op.  cit.  iv.  p.  1 1  and 
v.  p.  Fo. 

1  The  copyist  has  probably  omitted  the  words  J^ilU  '  and  of  the  elephant ' 
after  ^J$  <J^j-  ' tne  two  P°°ls  of  Karun.'  There  was  but  a  single  Birkah 
Kdrtin,  which  was,  however,  only  separated  by  a  dyke  from  the  Birkat  al-Fil. 
The  passage  should  therefore  doubtless  read  '  the  two  pools  of  Karun  and  of 
Al-Fil.'  When  the  quarters  of  Al-'Askar  and  Al-Kata'i'  were  founded  (see 
Introduction),  the  borders  of  the  Birkah  Kdrdn  were  thickly  inhabited,  but  were 
afterwards  partly  deserted.     See  Al-Makrizi,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  1 1 1 . 

2  Abu  '1-Gharat  Tala  i'  ibn  Ruzzik,  surnamed  Al-Malik  as-Salih.  Salah  must 
be  an  error.  He  was  born  in  a.h.  495  =  a. d.  iioi  ;  was  appointed  vizier  to  the 
caliph  Al-Faiz  in  a.h.  549=a.d.  1154;  and  on  the  accession  of  Al-'Adid  he 
remained  vizier  to  the  new  caliph,  who  married  his  daughter.  He  died  in 
Ramadan  a.h.  556=a.d.  1161. 

3  The  fourteenth  and  last  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs;  reigned  a.h.  555-567  = 
a.d.  1160-1171. 
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Revenues  of  the  Coptic  Church. 

§  The  sum  of  the  revenues  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  in  the 
two  regions  of  the  North  and  South,  according  to  the  estimate  made  of 
them  for  the  year  575  (a.D.  1180),  was  3,923  dinars  in  ready  money,  and 
4,826  ardabs  J  of  corn  in  produce  ;  while  the  landed  property  amounted 
to  915  feddans.  This  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians 
through  gifts  from  the  Fatimide  caliphs  down  to  the  lunar  and  revenue 
year  569  (a.D.  1174);  but  it  was  taken  away  from  them  and  given 
to  the  Muslims,  so  that  no  part  of  it  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians ;  this  was  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ghuzz  and  Kurds  at 
the  end  of  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustadi'  bi-amri  Tlah 2,  and  under  the 
administration  of  Salah  ad-Din  Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub  the  Kurd. 

The  Southern  Region  :  467  dinars,  and  the  amount  of  produce  which 
has  been  stated,  and  906  feddans.  The  Northern  Region  :  2,445  dinars 
and  nine  feddans. 

Revenues  of  Egypt. 

§    It  is  fitting  to  state  in   this   book  the  number  of  districts  and 
villages  included   in  the   provinces   under  the  dynasty 3,   and  also  the  Fol.  7  b 
revenues  derived  from  their  fiefs  ;    not  reckoning  the  city  of  Alexandria 


1  The  ardab  is  equivalent  to  nearly  five  bushels,  and  the  feddan  to  about 
one  acre,  eight  poles. 

2  Proclaimed  caliph  at  Bagdad  in  the  month  of  Rabf  the  Second,  a.h.  566  = 
a.d.  1 1 70,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  Al-Mustanjid  bi-'llah.  He  was  the  thirty- 
third  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  and  was  proclaimed  caliph  by  Saladin  at  Cairo  in 
the  month  of  Muharram  a.h.  567=a.d.  1171,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  last 
Fatimide  caliph  Al-'Adid.  Al-Mustadi'  died  in  the  month  of  Dhu  '1-Ka'dah 
a.h.  575,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  An-Nasir 
li-dini  'Hah.  See  Abu  '1-Fida,  Ann.  Musi.  iii.  p.  630,  iv.  p.  38;  Abu  'I-Faraj, 
Tdrikh  Mukhtasar  ad-Duwal  (ed.  Pococke),  p.  406  f. ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  op.  cit.  xii. 
p.  rpi  ff.;   Ibn  Shaddad,  op.  cit.  p.  38;  Ibn  Khaldfln,  iv.  p.  ai. 

3  I.e.  of  the  Fatimides. 
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nor  the  frontier-district  of  Damietta  nor  Tinnis1  nor  Kift2  nor  Nakadah3 
nor  the  Lake  of  Al-Habash4,  outside  Misr  ;  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue 


1  Tinnis,  the  Coptic  -eertneci,  to  which  a  foundation  in  remote  antiquity 
was  ascribed,  stood  on  an  island  in  Lake  Manzalah,  between  Damietta  and 
Al-Farama,  where  the  mound  called  Tall  Tinnis  is  still  existing.  It  was  famous 
for  fish,  of  which  seventy-nine  kinds  were  said  to  be  caught  there,  and  for  fine, 
variegated  linen  and  other  tissues,  sometimes  brocaded  with  gold.  Cf.  below, 
fol.  19  b,  and  see  Ibn  Haukal  (ed.  De  Goeje),  p.  1  . 1 ;  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  aac  ; 
Ibn  Dukmak,  op.  cit.  v.  p.  v*f.;  Al-Idrisi  (trans,  by  Jaubert),  i.  320  ;  Al-Makrizi, 
op.  cit.  i.  pp.  ivi-ui";  Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  507  f. 

2  The  classical  Coptos  and  the  Coptic  KeqT-  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort. 
iv.p.iar;  Al-Idnsi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  48];  Al-Makrizi,  op.  cit.  p.  rrr  f.;  Ibn  Dukmak, 
op.  cit.  v.  p.  rr  f.  Kift  or  Kubt  is  now  in  the  district  of  Kfis,  province  of  Kana, 
and  contained,  in  1885,  2,544  inhabitants.     See  Ame"lineau,  G/ogr.  p.  213  ff. 

3  Now  in  the  district  of  Kus,  province  of  Kana  ;  and  in  1885  had  a  population 
of  4,534.     See  Recensement  de  I'igypte,  ii.  p.  258  ;    Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  rr. 

4  I.e.  Lake  of  the  Abyssinians.  This  was  a  tract  of  low  ground,  more  than 
1,000  acres  in  extent,  between  Fustat  and  Cairo,  approaching  on  one  side  the 
cemetery  of  Al-Karafah,  and  was  inundated  during  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  from 
which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  dyke  on  its  western  side.  At  other  times  it  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  resorts  near  Cairo,  being  of  extreme  fertility,  and 
producing  flax  and  other  crops.  Beside  it  were  gardens  also  called  Al-Habash 
or  Ard  Habash.  The  name  was,  perhaps,  earlier  than  the  Mahometan  conquest, 
and  was  a  translation  of  the  Coptic  eO^TfOJ-  The  Lake  of  Al-Habash  was  given 
as  a  wakf  to  the  sharifs,  or  members  of  the  Prophet's  family,  by  the  vizier 
Tala'i'  ibn  Ruzzik ;  it  also  bore  the  names  of  Birkat  al-Maghafir,  Birkah  Himyar, 
Istabl  Kurrah,  and  Istabl  Kamish.     Ibn  Sa'id  sings  : 

j ,.».<■■»  usI.Lo  ijUJl  J^L       •>  I4J     *jj  ^Jl  i_fiJi  iSj  b 

x.c  c>b  5-lS  \JA±  u    5       *  **-^"  *W~*"  <j  islio   L^» 

3*3.*.*   55L,   CiLs   iyulj        <•  iLL»j>   5i«~«i   eLu   U« 

Jjji    l^ya.    CiJ^bj    Cj~l»-  *  ij-^jB-    cLit    la-ljl    ^ l5j 
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from  those  places  being  60,000  dinars.     From  2,186  districts  and  village- 
districts,  that  is,  1,^76  districts  and  890  villages,  came  3,061,000  dinars. 


Northern  Egypt 

Provinces : 
Ash-Sharkiyah 
Al-Murtahiyah 
Ad-Dakahliyah 
Al-Abwaniyah 
Jazirah  Kusaniya 
Al-Gharbtyah 
As-Samannudiyah 
Al-Manufiyatain 
Fuwah  and  Al-Muzahamiyatain 
An-Nastarawiyah 
Rosetta,  Al-Jadidiyah  and  Adku 
Jazirah  Bani  Nasr 
Al-Buhairah 
Hauf  Ramsis 

Total 


Total 

No.  of 

Places. 

Districts. 

Villages. 

1,598 

917 

681 

45* 

294 

158 

89 

48 

41 

70 

39 

31 

6 

6 

0 

74 

68 

6 

3T4 

149 

165 

129 

7oor97 

32 

IOI 

69 

32 

13 

10 

3 

6 

6 

0 

[3] 

3 

0 

64 

4i 

23 

176 

87 

89 

[IOI] 

0 

IOI 

i,598 

917 

681 

Dinars. 
2,040,040 

694,121 
70,358 

53>76i 

4,700 

159,664 

43°>955 
200,657 

!4°,933 
6,080 

14,910 

3,000 

62,508 

I39=313 
[59,080] 

2,040,040 


Fol.  8  a 


'  O  Lake  of  Al-Habash,  at  which  I  spent  a  day  of  unbroken  pleasure  and 
happiness,  so  that  thy  whole  surface  seemed  to  me  like  Paradise,  and  all  the  time 
I  seemed  to  be  keeping  festival.  How  charming  is  the  young  flax  upon  thee, 
with  its  knots  of  flowers  or  buds,  and  when  its  leaves  like  swords  are  unsheathed 
from  thee,  and  the  leeks  have  extended  their  canopy  over  thee.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  towers  upon  thee  were  brides  unveiling,  while  birds  warbled  round  them. 
Would  that  I  knew  whether  thy  season  would  return,  for  my  desires  begin  with  it 
and  return  to  it!'  See  Al-Makrizi,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  ior-iea;  Ibn  Dukmak,  iv. 
pp.  oa-ov ;  Ame'lineau,  G/ogr.  p.  162.  M.  Amdlineau  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Al-Makrizi  speaks  of  the  Ard  Habash  as  well  as  Abu  Salih. 

d  [II.  7.] 
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Fol.  8  b       Southern  Egypt 

Provinces : 

Al-Jiziyah 
Al-Itfihiyah 
Al-Busiriyah 
Al-Fayyumiyah 
Al-Bahnasa'tyah 
Al-Ushmunain 
Pol.  9  a       As-Suyutiyah 1 

Total 


Total 
No.  of 
Places. 

Districts. 

Villages. 

588 

379 

209 

97 

70 

27 

17 

13 

4 

14 

J3 

1 

66 

55 

ii 

105 

84 

21 

111 

54 

57 

54 

22 

32 

464 

3" 

i53 

Dinars. 

i,°3ci.953 

129,641 

39,449 

39,390 

145,162 

234,801 

127,676 


716,119 


1  Most  of  these  names  will  be  well  known  to  the  reader,  but  a  few  of  them 
may  be  commented  on.  Al-Murtahiyah  is  now  part  of  Ad-Dakahliyah.  Al-Ab- 
waniyah  was  a  small  province  near  Damietta,  named  from  the  town  of  AbwSn,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  chiefly  Christians ;  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  become 
part  of  Al-Buhairah.  See  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  v»  ;  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  1 . 1. 
Jazirah  Kusaniya  lay  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  ibid.  iv.  p.  1 . .  .  An-Nas- 
tarawiyah  lay  between  Damietta  and  Alexandria,  and  was  named  from  its  capital 
Nastaru,  ibid.  iv.  p.  v»..  Al-Jadidah  is  reckoned  by  Yakut  in  the  province  of 
Murtahiyah;  but  Al-Idrisi  names  Al-Jadidiyah  as  a  separate  district  [p.  121] 
(ed.  Rome).  Hauf  Ramsis  was  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria ;  see  Yakut, 
Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  vir.     Our  copyist  omits  some  names  and  figures. 

The  nomenclature  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Egyptian  provinces  have  fluctuated 
much  under  Muslim  rule.  Al-Kudai,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  divides  Lower  Egypt  into  thirty-three  provinces  ( hf)  and  Upper  Egypt 
into  twenty;  see  his  list  quoted  by  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  opi. 

The  official  list  of  places  in  Egypt  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  revenue  in  a.h.  777=a.d.  1375  gives  the  following  names  of  provinces: — 
Lower  Egypt :  district  of  Cairo,  Al-Kalydbiyah,  Ash-Sharkiyah,  Ad-Dakahliyah, 
district  of  Damietta,  Al-Gharbiyah,  Al-Manufiyah,  Abyar  and  Jazirah  Bani 
Nasr,  Al-Buhairah,  Fuwah  and  Al-Muzahamiyatajn,  An-Nastar£wiyah,  district  of 
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This  revenue  was  drawn  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir1  and  in 
the  days  of  Al-Kahhal 2  the  cadi. 

§  Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Al-Afdal 3  his  son,  in  the  caliphate  of 
Al-Amir,  one  dinar  and  a  third  was  imposed  as  a  poll-tax. 

§  In  the  vizierate  of  Rudwan  ibn  Walakhshi  *,  in  the  caliphate  of 
Al-Hafiz,  [this  tax  was  raised  to]  two  dinars. 


Alexandria,  Al-Jiziyah ;  and  Upper  Egypt :   Al-Itfiliiyab,  Al-Fayyum,  Al-Bahna- 
sa'iyah,  Al-Ushmunain,  Al-Usyutiyah,  Al-Ikhmimiyah,  Al-Kusiyab. 

The  present  principal  divisions  of  Egypt,  with  the  number  of  inhabited  centres, 
are: — Cairo  (1),  Alexandria  (56),  Damietta  (5),  Rosetta  (9),  Port  Said  (28),  Suez 
(8),  Al-'Arish  (6),  Kusair  (2),  Al-Buhairah  (1,882),  Ash-Sharkiyah  (1,868), 
Ad-Dakahliyah(i,i47),  Al-Gharbiyah(i,8i7),  Al-Kalyubiyah(7i7),Al-Manufiyah 
(603),  Al-Asyfitiyah  (436),  Bani  Suwaif  (423),  Al-Fayyum  (567),  Al-Jiziyah  (369), 
Minyah  (734),  Isna  (627),  Jirjah  (870),  Kana  (898).  See  Recensemenl  de  tfigypte, 
ii.  pp.  x  and  xi. 

1  The  eighth  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs;  reigned  from  a.h.  427  =  a.d.  1035  to 
a.h.  487=a.d.  1094. 

2  This  refers  to  Ibn  al-Kahhal,  the  Kadi  'I-Kudat  or  chief  cadi  in  the  last 
years  of  Al-Mustansir's  reign.  It  was,  however,  Badr  al-Jamali,  the  Armenian 
slave,  who  became  vizier  to  Al-Mustansir  in  a.h.  467=^. d.  1075,  who  was  the 
father  of  Al-Afdal  Shahanshah  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

3  After  the  death  of  Badr  in  a.h.  487  =  a.d.  1094,  the  soldiery  chose  his  son 
Al-Afdal  Shahanshah  as  his  successor  in  the  vizierate.  When  Al-Mustansir  died 
in  the  same  year,  Al-Afdal  remained  in  his  post,  and  continued  to  act  as  vizier 
during  the  reign  of  Al-Musta'li,  and  after  the  accession  of  Al-Amir  (in  a.h.  493  = 
a.d.  noi),  who  eventually  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  a.h.  519  =  a.d.  1125. 
Treasures  of  immense  value  were  found  in  his  house.  See  Al-Makrizi,  op.  cit. 
i.  p.  rci ;  Ibn  Khallikan,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  612 ;  Ibn  Khaldun,  iv.  p.  ii  f. 

4  Successor  in  the  vizierate  of  Taj  ad-Daulah  Bahram,  the  Armenian,  whom 
he  deposed  from  his  office  by  force  in  a.h.  531.  Rudwan  was  an  oppressor  of 
the  Christians.  In  a.h.  533,  on  account  of  intrigues  against  him,  Rudwan  fled  to 
Syria  and  returned  with  an  army,  but  being  attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  caliph, 
he  fled  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  was  captured.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Cairo, 
but  escaped  in  a.h.  442,  and  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  seize  the  power  of  which  he 

d  2 
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Account  of  Mark  ibn  al-Kanbar. 

§  In  the  northern  region,  Mark  ad-Darir  (the  Blind)  ibn  Mauhub, 
called  Ibn  al-Kanbar1,  was  made  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Damietta2, 
and  he  celebrated  the  liturgy  and  communicated  the  Holy  Mysteries 
to  the  people.  Then  the  report  of  him  reached  the  Father  and 
Patriarch  Anba  John3,  the  seventy-second  in  the  order  of  succession, 
who  condemned  him,  and  suspended  him  and  excommunicated  him. 
After  that,  Ibn  al-Kanbar  set  his  mind  to  the  composition  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  books  of  the  church  and  others,  according  to  the 
inventions  of  his  own  mind  together  with  the  learning  that  he  possessed. 
Next  he  taught  the  people  that  a  man  who  does  not  confess  his  sins 
to  a  confessor,  and  perform  penance  for  his  sins,  cannot  lawfully  receive 
the  Eucharist,  and  that  if  such  a  man  dies  without  confession  to  the 
priest,  he  dies  in  his  sins  and  goes  to  hell ;  and  accordingly  the  people 
began    to    confess   to    Ibn   al-Kanbar    and    neglected    the    practice    of 


had  been  deprived,  but  he  was  resisted  and  slain.     See  Al-Makrizi,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  rov ; 
As-Suyuti,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  i  oo  ;  Ibn  Khaldun,  iv.  p.  vr ;  Ibn  Khallikan,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  179. 

1  Cf.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  550-554  ;  Al-Makrizf,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  m.  The 
doctrines  of  Mark  ibn  al-Kanbar  and  the  existence  of  his  large  body  of  followers 
seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  there  have  always  been  some  among  the  Copts, 
since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  who  have  refused  to  join  in  the  rejection  of  that 
Council,  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  schismatic  and  heretical  teaching  of  Dioscorus 
and  his  disciples.  The  chief  points  of  agreement  with  Catholic  belief  and  practice 
in  the  teaching  of  Ibn  al-Kanbar,  brought  out  by  Abu  Salih,  are  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  and  wills  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  with  regard  to  confession,  the 
reservation  of  the  sacrament,  the  abrogation  of  peculiar  fasts,  the  denial  of  the 
necessity  of  circumcision  and  of  the  shaving  of  the  head.  Some  other  parts  of 
Ibn  al-Kanbar's  teaching  were  probably  misunderstood,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  only  his  enemies'  account  of  the  matter. 

2  Probably  a  mistake  for  Damsis;  see  below,  fol.  14  a.  The  Coptic  bishop 
of  Damietta  had  the  rank  of  metropolitan. 

3  Occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  1147  to  1167.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair. 
PP-  5I7-530- 
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confession  over  the  censer1;  and  they  all  inclined  to  him,  and  listened 
to  his  words.  A  number  of  the  Samaritans  also  assembled  to  meet 
him,  and  he  disputed  with  them,  and  showed  them  that  he  who  came 
into  the  world  was  the  Messiah  who  was  expected ;  and  he  converted 
many  of  them.     He  also  allowed  the  people  to  let  their  hair  grow  long 2  Fol.  9  b 


1  It  seems  strange  that  Ibn  al-Kanbar's  insistence  on  the  need  of  confession 
before  communion  should  have  been  received  as  a  novel  and  heretical  doctrine ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  practice,  though  enjoined  by  the  canons  of  the  church, 
had  fallen  into  abeyance.  See  Renaudot,  Perpe'tuite,  lib.  3,  cap.  5,  where  it  is 
shown  that  the  doctrine  was  recognized  by  the  church  of  Egypt.  An  example  of 
confession  in  the  eighth  century  is  given  also  in  Hist.  Pair.  p.  219  f.  Renaudot 
adds  that  John,  the  seventy-second  patriarch,  is  credited  by  Coptic  writers  with 
having  abrogated  the  rule  of  confession.  The  reason  alleged  for  John's  action 
is  that  the  people  disliked  the  practice  of  confession,  and  were  even  in  some  cases 
driven  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  by  the  severity  of  the  penance  imposed. 
John  substituted  for  the  ancient  practice  a  general  admission  of  sinfulness  and 
prayer  for  forgiveness,  something  in  these  terms :  '  O  Lord  God,  look  upon  me, 
a  miserable  sinner.  I  sorrow  in  that  I  have  sinned  against  thee,  and  humbly 
crave  thy  divine  pardon.'  This  confession  was  made  over  a  burning  censer,  which 
the  priest  waved  before  the  face  of  the  penitent.  This  use  of  incense  led  the 
ignorant  to  imagine  that  the  ascending  smoke  had  virtue  to  waft  away  their  guilt, 
and,  as  the  superstition  fixed  its  roots  more  deeply,  the  custom  arose  Of  flinging 
grains  of  incense  on  a  brazier  in  the  house  in  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the 
moment.  Confession  over  the  censer  passed  not  only  to  the  Abyssinians  (see 
below,  fol.  105  b),  but  also  to  the  Nestorians,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Malabar 
Christians.  In  Ethiopia  the  error  had  died  out  when  the  Jesuits  first  entered  the 
country.  Among  the  Nestorians  there  was  no  confession  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  Antonio  de  Gouvea,  who  visited  Malabar  about  1 600,  says  that  the  Christians 
there  had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the  former 
custom  of  confessing  over  the  censer  was  then  almost  abandoned.  It  seems, 
however,  that  in  all  these  Oriental  churches  the  practice  of  particular  confession 
was  ultimately  restored.  See  Denzinger,  Ritus  Orientalium,  i.  pp.  105-108;  Butler, 
Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  298.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  The  objection  was  to  the  practice  then  general  in  Egypt,  as  it  still  is  among 
the  conservative  classes  in  that  country,  to  shave  off  either  all  the  hair  of  the 
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as  the  Melkites  do;  and  he  forbad  circumcision1,  saying  that  cir- 
cumcision belongs  to  the  Jews  and  Hanifs 2,  and  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  Christians  to  resemble  the  Jews  or  the  Hanifs  in  any  of  their 
traditions  which  are  in  force  among  them  in  our  time.  For  this 
doctrine  he  set  up  many  proofs.  He  forbad  the  practice  of  burning 
sandarach 3  in  the  churches,  and  allowed  only  frankincense 4 ;  because 
this  was  offered  to  the  Lord  with  the  gold  and  the  myrrh,  and  therefore 


head,  or  all  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tuft  at  the  crown.  We  are  told,  however 
(below  on  fol.  1 5  a),  that  Ibn  al-Kanbar  approved  of  a  circular  tonsure.  Whether 
this  latter  notice  refers  to  the  clergy  does  not  appear,  but  it  seems  that  Ibn 
al-Kustal,  whose  views  on  the  shaving  of  the  head  seem  to  have  resembled  those 
of  Ibn  al-Kanbar,  particularly  objected  to  the  shaving  of  the  whole  head  in  the 
case  of  the  priests;  see  fol.  20  a. 

1  Circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  is  customary,  but  not  obligatory;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Coptic  church  forbids  circumcision  after  baptism.  In  the  Abyssinian 
church  circumcision  is  a  necessary  rite,  and,  according  to  Damianus  a  Goes,  is 
performed  on  infants  on  the  day  of  their  baptism,  viz.  the  seventh  day,  by  which 
the  eighth  day  is  doubtless  to  be  understood.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  He  uses  the  word  '  Hanifs '  instead  of '  Muslims/  because  the  latter  claimed 
that  in  practising  circumcision  they  were  following  the  tradition  not  only  of  the 
Jews,  but  of  the  ancient,  orthodox  religion  to  which  Abraham  belonged,  and  to 
which  the  Jews  had  added.  It  was  this  ancient  religion  which  Mahomet  professed 
to  restore.     The  passages  of  the  Koran  are  well  known : 

^-jj^jlJI  fj^  ,j\S  Loj  U^a-  |*^*h.L  *Jl*  jt*j)  y\  eLJi  llla.jl  *J 

(Sitrai  an-Nahl,  v.  124;  cf.v.  121,  SHrat  al-Fajr,  v.  162,  and  Silrat Al'Imrdn,v.  89). 
'  Then  we  taught  thee  by  inspiration  to  follow  the  religion  of  Abraham,  who  was 
a  Hanif ;  he  was  not  of  the  polytheists.' 

3  This  is  a  resinous  substance,  the  gum  of  a  coniferous  tree,  Callitris  qttadri- 
valvis,  which  nourishes  in  north-western  Africa,  particularly  in  the  Atlas  range. 
(A.J.B.) 

4  For  other  substances  which  were  burnt  in  the  churches  by  Copts  and 
Abyssinians  see  below,  fol.  105  b.  See  also  Vansleb,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise  d'Alex. 
p.  60,  where  sandarach,  frankincense,  aloes,  and  giavi  are  named. 
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it  is  not  right  that  anything  else  should  be  burnt  in  the  church.  He 
said  to  those  that  confessed  to  him :  '  I  will  bear  part  of  your  sins  for 
you,  and  part  will  be  forgiven  by  God  through  your  doing  penance ; 
for  he  who  receives  a  penance  for  his  sin  in  this  world  will  not  be 
compelled  by  God  to  do  a  second  penance  in  the  next  world.'  His 
followers  who  confessed  to  him  called  him  '  Our  Father  the  Director ' 
(or  '  Teacher ').  When  he  stopped  in  the  churches  a  large  assembly 
came  together  to  meet  him,  and  he  raised  many  dissensions,  such  as 
had  not  been  known  in  the  church. 

After  a  time  the  bishops  in  the  North  [of  Egypt]  were  informed 
of  these  matters,  and  laid  information  of  them  before  the  Father  and 
Patriarch  Anba  Mark 1,  the  seventy-third  in  the  order  of  succession,  who 
reprimanded  him  on  account  of  them,  and  wrote  letters  to  him  in  which 
he  warned  him  and  forbad  him  and  exhorted  him  with  exhortations  of 
consolation,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  him  or  return  to  him.  Necessity 
therefore  compelled  the  patriarch  to  send  to  summon  him  to  his 
presence,  so  Ibn  al-Kanbar  went  up  to  him  to  the  Cell2  at  the 
church  of  Al-Mu'allakah3  in  Misr.  There  the  patriarch  assembled  to  Pol.  10  a 
meet  him  a  synod  consisting  of  bishops  and  priests  and  chief  men4, 
and  said  to  him  :  '  Know  that  he  who  breaks  any  of  the  commandments 
of  the  church,  and  bids  the  people  act  in  contradiction  to  it,  lies  under 
the  penalties  of  the  law.     Why  then  dost  thou  not  return  from  thy 


1  Occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  1167  to  1189.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr. 
PP-  53°-554- 

2  The  Cell  (aj^j,  from  the  Greek  kWIov)  represented,  as  we  should  say,  the 
patriarchal  palace ;  see  Appendix.  It  was  attached  to  the  principal  church,  as  the 
bishop's  residence  generally  was  in  ancient  times,  and  as  the  Vatican  is  attached 
to  St.  Peter's  basilica. 

8  For  a  description  of  the  patriarchal  church  of  the  Virgin,  called  Al-Mu'allakah 
or  '  the  Hanging  Church,'  see  Butler,  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  2 1 6.  The  name  was 
given  to  any  structure  built  upon  arcades. 

4  The  Arabic  CX, I,  plural  ali-ll,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  apx^v,  through 
the  Coptic,  which  employs  the  word  to  denote  the  chief  men  or  official  class. 
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ways?'  Many  things  took  place  with  regard  to  him,  the  end  of  which 
was  that  he  was  ordered  to  go  under  guard  with  deputies  of  the 
patriarch  to  the  monastery  of  Anba  Antunah 1  near  Itfih ;  this  was  in 
the  month  of  Amshir  in  the  year  890  of  the  Blameless  Martyrs; 
moreover  [it  was  ordered]  that  he  and  his  brethren  should  shave  the 
hair  of  their  heads.  Ibn  al-Kanbar  soon  began  to  suffer  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  and  so  he  addressed  the 
patriarch,  and  entered  into  communication  with  him  by  means  of  his 
mother  and  his  brethren  and  his  uncle,  who  did  not  cease  to  kiss  the 
patriarch's  hands  and  feet,  and  by  means  of  the  prayers  of  the  chief 
men ;  and  at  last  the  patriarch  granted  their  prayers  and  wrote  to  the 
superior  of  the  monastery  bidding  him  lead  that  Mark  to  the  place  in 
which  the  body  of  Saint  Anthony  lay,  and  require  him  to  swear  upon 
it  and  upon  the  Gospel  of  John  that  he  would  not  again  do  any  of  the 
things  that  he  had  done,  and  then  allow  him  to  go  free.  So  the  superior 
did  this  and  released  Mark,  who  returned  to  his  own  country2  on  those 
conditions. 

§  The  said   Mark    [ibn   al-Kanbar]   went   from   the   monastery  of 

Pol.  10  b   Saint  Anthony  to  the  Rif3,  after  having  been  made  to  swear  upon  the 

holy  Gospel  and  upon  the  said  body  of  our  Father  Anthony,  and  after 

having  been  made  to  promise  that  he  would  not  return  to  his  former 


1  This  is  the  well-known  monastery  of  Saint  Anthony  near  the  Red  Sea ;  see 
below,  fol.  54  ff.  It  is  called  '  near  Itfih,'  because  the  road  thither  from  the  Nile 
started  from  that  town,  in  respect  to  which  the  monastery  lies  a  little  to  the 
south-east,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

2  I.e.  Damsis  or  its  neighbourhood;  see  fol.  T4. 

3  There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  word  t_ Sj,, 
which  generally  means  the  country  lying  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  upon  the 
sea-shore ;  see  Dozy,  ad  verb.  In  Egypt  the  word  was  used  to  denote  the  Delta 
or  Lower  Egypt;  see  below,  fol.  21a.  M.  Ame'lineau,  in  his  somewhat  curious 
article  upon  the  name  «— i^Jl,  speaks  as  if  it  were  known  from  two  sources  only: 
the  Arabic  Synaxarium,  the  authority  of  which  he  rejects,  and  the  Ethiopic 
Chronicle  of  John  of  Niciu,  upon  the  authority  of  which  he  peremptorily  decides 
that  the  Rif  is  synonymous  with  Upper  Egypt  I  see  Gfogr,  p.  403  f. 
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ways  or  transgress  the  canons  of  the  church  and  the  rules  of  the  law ; 
yet  this  said  Mark,  when  he  arrived  in  his  own  country,  returned  to  his 
former  ways  and  did  even  worse  than  before.  For  there  gathered 
together  to  him  a  very  large  body  of  the  ignorant  from  the  river-banks 
and  the  villages  and  the  towns,  nearly  five  thousand  men ;  and  reports 
of  him  arrived  as  far  as  Kalyub  \  Among  these  men  were  some  who 
obeyed  him  and  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  bound  themselves 
to  do  what  he  appointed  and  ordered  for  each  of  them ;  so  that  some 
of  them  bound  themselves  to  bring  him  part  of  their  money  and  of  the 
fruit  of  their  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  a  tithe  of  their  income ;  and 
they  brought  it  to  him,  so  that  he  increased  in  wealth  beyond  his 
former  state. 

Then  the  patriarch  wrote  to  him  to  make  known  to  him  what  would 
happen  to  him  if  he  did  not  repent,  and  to  terrify  him  and  warn  him 
of  that  which  would  befall  him  if  he  went  on  in  his  pride,  and  in  his 
breaking  of  his  oath  and  departure  from  that  which  he  had  sworn  ; 
and  the  patriarch  exhorted  him  and  warned  him  of  the  end  of  his 
perjury  and  his  heresy  and  his  excommunication,  namely,  that  the  end 
of  these  things  is  perdition.  Mark  ibn  al-Kanbar  would  not,  however, 
listen  to  the  patriarch's  letters,  but  behaved  insolently  and  increased 
in  pride  and  perversity,  and  would  not  be  converted.  So  the  patriarch 
wrote  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Northern  Egypt  containing  an  account 
of  the  case  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  a  summary  of  the  canons  Fol.  11  a 
by  which  such  a  man  is  condemned  to  excommunication  on  the  severest 
terms  if  he  persists  in  his  pride  and  cleaves  to  the  error  of  his  impiety; 
and  bidding  each  of  the  bishops,  after  giving  an  account  of  whatever 
he  had  ascertained  of  the  man,  write  in  his  own  handwriting  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Mark  to  do  as  he  had  dared  to  do. 
So  each  of  the  bishops  wrote  his  own  account  of  Mark's  opposition  to 


1  About  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Cairo.  It  is  the  Coptic  K<LXl(JOTie,  and 
is  now  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Kalyub,  and  of  the  province  of  Kalyubiyah. 
It  had  in  1885  a  population  of  8,644.  The  neighbourhood  was  famous  for  its 
fertility,  and  for  the  numerous  gardens  which  adorned  it ;  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
spots  in  Egypt.     Ibn  Dukmak,  op.  at.  v.  p.  fv  f.;  Amel,  G/ogr.  p.  390. 

e  [ii.  7.] 
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the  law  of  his  own  church,  and  added  that  it  was  not  right  for  him 
to  do  what  he  had  dared  to  do,  and  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  fancies  of  his  own  mind  as  he  had  done  in  transgression  of 
the  law ;  and  each  bishop  confirmed  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
upon  him. 

After  this,  Mark  ibn  al-Kanbar  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done,  and  with  having  broken  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  upon  the 
Gospel  and  upon  the  body  of  the  great  Saint  Anthony  in  the  church 
of  God,  or  with  having  resisted  the  law,  and  refused  to  accept  that 
which  was  binding  upon  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  Christians  of 
whom  he  was  one ;  but  he  even  wrote  an  address  and  submitted  it  to 
the  sultan.  The  purport  of  his  address  was  that  he  desired  that  an 
assembly  should  be  called  to  meet  him  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  ; 
but  he  embellished  his  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  said  whatever 
it  pleased  him  to  say,  and  asked  for  protection. 

The  Kadi  '1-Fadil  ibn  'All  al-Baisani 1  wrote  an  answer  to  his  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

'Thou  art  a  man  of  great  distinction.  But  the  patriarch  of  the 
Christians  has  made  up  a  story  of  a  man  who  is  innocent  of  having 
departed  from  the  truth  of  his  religion  and  says  that  he  has  departed 
from  it,  and  has  brought  in  a  strange  doctrine,  by  which  the  word  of 
his  people  is  cut  short,  and  the  traditions  generally  held  by  his 
co-religionists  are  broken. 

'  Thou  hast  been  banished  once,  and  hast  ventured  to   return  from 

Fol.  11  b   banishment  without  permission.     Go  forth,  therefore,  as  a  private  person 

without  rank  or  jurisdiction,  and  do  not  assume  any  pre-eminence  over 

the   Christians  or  jurisdiction  among  them,  until  a  lawful  assembly  be 


1  Abu  'Ali  'Abd  ar-Rahim  al-Lakhmi  al-'Askalani,  generally  known  as  Al-Kadi 
'I-Fadil,  was  vizier  to  Saladin,  with  whom  he  stood  high  in  favour.  He  was  famous 
for  his  literary  style,  especially  in  his  letters,  of  which  we  here  have  a  specimen. 
He  was  born  at  Ascalon  in  a.  h.  5zg=A.  d.  1135,  and  died  a.  h.  596  =  a.  d.  1200. 
His  father  was  for  a  time  cadi  at  Baisan  on  the  Jordan  near  Tiberias,  and  for  this 
reason  the  family  all  received  the  surname  of  Baisani.  Ibn  Khallikan,  op.  cit. 
ii.  p.  in. 
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called  to  meet  thee  which  shall  decide  whether  thou  shalt  be  of  them,  in 
which  case  thou  shalt  not  oppose  them,  or  whether  thou  shalt  depart 
from  them,  in  which  case  thou  wilt  wander  away  from  the  faithful  and 
followers  of  the  book,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  thee  to  become 
a  Muslim,  for  thou  wilt  be  neither  Jew  nor  Christian.'    This  is  the  end. 

§  After  Mark  ibn  al-Kanbar  had  remained  in  his  own  district  per- 
sisting in  his  former  ways,  then  he  appeared  at  the  Cell  at  the  church  of 
Al-Mu'allakah  in  Misr,  and  waited  upon  the  patriarch,  and  confessed 
his  sin,  and  asked  for  pardon,  which  was  granted  to  him.  Prayers  were 
offered,  and  the  liturgy  was  said  :  and  when  Mark  went  forward  to 
communicate  of  the  holy  mysteries,  the  patriarch  made  him  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  a  body  of  bishops  and  priests,  that  he  would  not  again 
do  what  he  had  been  forbidden  to  do.  So  he  swore  a  binding  oath, 
and  made  firm  promises,  before  receiving  the  holy  mysteries.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  own  district,  and  had  not  spent  a  single  day  there  before 
he  returned  to  his  former  ways ;  nor  did  he  keep  his  second  oath,  taken 
before  the  altar  of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops  and  priests  and 
chief  men  and  deacons  and  a  congregation  of  the  orthodox  laity.  Thus 
it  became  evident  that  he  did  not  fear  God  or  respect  men,  since  he  had  Pol.  12  a 
been  allowed  to  receive  the  eucharist  in  the  sanctuary  of  God.  He  now 
gave  permission  to  those  who  followed  his  opinions  to  communicate 
early1  on  the  festival  of  the  Forty  Martyrs2,  which  is  on  the  13th  of 
Barmahat,  and  takes  place  during  the  fast  of  the  Holy  Forty  Days; 
and  on  this  day  he  forbad  communion  of  the  wine3.     He  forbad  also 


1  As  it  is  well  known,  the  Copts  celebrate  the  liturgy,  of  course  fasting,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  during  the  fast  of  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  except  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  is  not  stated  here  that  Ibn  al-Kanbar  allowed  the  liturgy 
to  be  celebrated  early  on  one  of  these  days,  but  that  he  allowed  an  early  com- 
munion, doubtless  with  the  reserved  sacrament,  see  fol.  1 5  b.  See  Vansleb,  Hist, 
de  I'ltglise  d'Alex.  p.  73. 

2  The  13th  of  Barmahat  would  be  equivalent  to  the  9th  of  March,  whereas  the 
Roman  calendar  keeps  the  festival  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste  on  the  10th 
of  March. 

3  Because  the  wine  was  not  reserved,  see  fol.  15  b. 

e  2 
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the  giving  of  extreme  unction  by  relations  to  one  another1.  These 
things  were  in  addition  to  the  other  matters  which  were  known  of  him 
before.  Then  he  began  to  ride  about,  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
his  followers;  and  he  travelled  through  the  Rif  in  state  like  a  wall, 
and  banquets  were  prepared  for  him  and  his  companions.  The  end  of 
this  was  that  he  went  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Melkites,  and  confessed 
the  Two  Natures  and  the  Two  Wills2;  and  the  Melkites  received  him. 
Thus  he  threw  off  the  faith  of  Severus  and  Dioscorus 3,  our  fathers  the 


1  This  is  an  abuse  of  which  I  do  not  find  mention  elsewhere ;  the  Coptic  ritual 
requires  that  seven  priests  shall  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  unction,  and  that  each  of  them  shall  recite  a  passage  of  scripture  and  say 
certain  prayers  over  the  sick  man. 

2  Our  author,  though  an  Armenian,  if  the  title  of  the  MS.  be  correct,  here 
speaks  as  if  he  fully  accepted  the  creed  of  the  Coptic  monophysites.  To  explain 
this  we  must  remember  that  many  of  the  Armenians  were  monophysites  and 
monothelites  as  well  as  the  Copts,  and  that  when  the  Armenian  catholicus, 
Gregory  II,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  arrived  in  Egypt  about  a.  d.  1080,  the 
representatives  of  these  two  religious  communities  made  a  confession  of  common 
faith  in  the  One  Nature  of  Christ.  'On  that  day,'  says  Michael,  bishop  of  Tinnis,  'it 
was  made  known  to  all  that  Copts,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Ethiopians,  and  Nubians 
are  at  one  in  the  orthodox  faith  which  the  holy  fathers  of  old  once  unanimously 
confessed,  and  which  Nestorius,  Leo,  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  changed.' 
See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  461 ;  Ter-Mikelian,  Die  armen.  Kirche,  &c.  p.  84. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  Armenians,  and  of  their  writers 
and  teachers,  preserved  the  catholic  belief  which  Ibn  al-Kanbar  and  his  followers 
also  maintained  ;  and,  in  the  lifetime  of  our  author  himself,  the  Synod  of  Tarsus, 
summoned  by  king  Leo  and  the  patriarch  Gregory  in  a.  d.  ir96,  acknowledged 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  For  the  acceptance  of  the  catholic  doctrine  by 
Armenian  doctors,  see  Clemens  Galanus,  Concilia/.  Eccles.  Arm.  cum  Romana  ex 
ipsis  Armenorum  Patrum  et  doctorum  testimoniis,  &c,  Rome,  1690. 

3  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  Copts  look  upon  Dioscorus,  the  twenty- 
fifth  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  a.d.  451,  and  upon  Severus,  the  fifty-seventh  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  was 
condemned  by  the  Synods  of  Constantinople  of  a.d.  518  and  a.d.  536  and  the 
second  General  Council  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  553,  as  the  two  great  champions 
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patriarchs,  who  withstood  emperors  and  great  men  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  exposed  the  following  of  the  emperor1  in  his  creed,  and  would 
not  give  up  the  faith  of  the  318  ancient  fathers2,  who  had  withstood 
Diocletian 3  the  Infidel,  and  endured  torments  of  different  kinds,  the 
limbs  of  some  being  cut  off,  in  defence  of  the  true  faith  established  by- 
patriarchs  and  bishops  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
condemned  and  excommunicated  any  who  should  depart  from  it  and 
believe  differently.  Now  this  wretch  Mark  ibn  al-Kanbar,  blind  both 
in  eyes  and  heart,  as  one  of  the  fathers  said,  separated  himself  from  the 
ranks  of  the  brethren,  as  Judas  Iscariot  did,  and  therefore  God  removed 
him  from  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox,  as  he  removed  Satan  from  the 
ranks  of  the  angels  on  high  on  account  of  his  pride  and  his  thinking  Fol.  12  b 
within  himself  that  he  was  the  greatest,  for  which  cause  he  fell ;  and  so 
this  wretch  Mark  thought  within  himself  that  he  was  wise,  and  therefore 
he  fell  and  became  one  of  the  disputatious  heretics  who  imagine  that 
the  Will  of  the  Manhood  was  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Godhead ;  and 


of  the  monophysite  doctrine,  or  orthodox  faith  as  they  call  it.  These  two  mono- 
physite  saints  are  commemorated  or  invoked  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
Coptic  liturgy.  The  Prayer  of  Absolution  addressed  to  the  Son  (^ill  J-W)  prays 
that  all  present  may  be  absolved  'out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  of  Saint  Mark,  and  of  'the  holy  patriarch  Severus  and  our  teacher 
Dioscorus.'  The  visit  of  Severus  to  Egypt  is  commemorated  in  the  Coptic 
calendar  on  Babah  2  =  September  29,  his  death  on  Amshir  i4=February  8  ;  and 
the  translation  of  his  body  to  the  monastery  of  To  Ennaton  at  Alexandria  on 
Kihak  io=December  6.  Severus  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  Greek,  which 
were  translated  into  Syriac,  and  are  still  in  great  part  extant ;  see  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Syriac  MSS.  The  fragments  of  Severus'  works  in  the  original 
Greek  still  existing  are  to  be  found  in  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  colkctio.  The  death 
of  Dioscorus  is  commemorated  on  Tut  7  =  September  4. 

1  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Melkite,  in  Arabic  JCU,  from 
eU.I,  'king'  or  'emperor.' 

2  Of  Nicaea. 

3  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  the  first  Council  of 
Nicaea  had  suffered  in  the  persecution. 
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he  was  excommunicated  by  three  patriarchs:  namely,  by  Anba  Jonas1 
the  seventy-second,  who  died  while  this  wretch  was  still  bound  by  his 
anathemas,  and  had  not  been  loosed  from  them  ;  by  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  Anba  Michael2;  and  by  Anba  Mark  the  seventy-third 
[patriarch  of  Alexandria] ;  and  also  by  sixty  bishops  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Northern  and  Southern  Egypt. 

§  Now  this  Ibn  al-Kanbar  had  gathered  together  a  body  from 
among  the  Melkites,  the  opponents  of  our  orthodox  faith,  together  with 
those  who  came  to  him  of  the  ignorant  and  simple  among  the  Copts, 
and  he  went  down  to  Kalyub  with  the  desire  to  pervert  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town ;  but  the  scribe  of  the  town,  and  the  damin 3 


1  Or  John,  see  fol.  9  a.  In  Arabic  the  names  Hijj  or  u-jLi  and  ^X>°y_  are 
frequently  confused.  Al-Makrizi  calls  both  the  seventy-second  and  the  seventy- 
fourth  patriarch  Jonas,  whereas  the  patriarchal  biographies  name  them  John. 

2  This  patriarch  does  not  seem  to  be  named  in  the  lists.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  Preparation  for  the  Eucharist  (Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  550). 
There  are  five  of  the  name  in  the  rolls  of  the  see,  namely,  Michael  I,  the  88th 
patriarch,  consecrated  a.  d.  879;  Michael  II,  the  126th,  a.  d.  1370;  Michael  III, 
the  129th,  a.d.  1401;  Michael  IV,  the  134th,  a.  d.  1454;  Michael  V,  the  140th, 
a.d.  1555.  The  published  lists  are  full  of  discrepancies.  See  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christ,  ii.  col.  713  ff. ;  Neale,  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  p.  173  ff.  If  Michael  of 
Antioch  excommunicated  Ibn  al-Kanbar,  it  must  have  been  on  account  of  his 
rejection  of  the  monophysite  doctrine,  not  on  account  of  his  teaching  on  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  con- 
tained in  his  treatise;  see  Renaudot,  op.  cil.  p.  552. 

3  The  damin  was  the  farmer  of  the  taxes.  The  fact  that  he  and  the  scribe 
were  both  Copts  is  an  illustration  of  the  rule  followed  by  the  Mahometan  governors 
of  employing  Copts  as  officials  in  those  branches  of  the  government  service  which 
required  facility  in  writing  and  accuracy  in  calculation  ;  see  below,  fol.  28  b. 
There  is  a  well-known  passage  of  Al-Makrizi  which  contains  the  following  words,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  Copts  in  a.  h.  2 16= a.d.  831  : 
^Ji\  i.lc  Jc  U3*L\\  ^ii3  ulkLJI  Jc  £j,il  Jc  eJJi  axj  ^  j^l  ^jjb  Jj 
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of  the  town,  and  others  of  the  orthodox  party  heard  of  him,  and  went 

to  him  and  watched  him,  and  took  him  and  his  party  and  bound  them 

to  pay  the  poll-tax 1,  and  gave  them  orders,  and  informed  the  will 2  of 

the  town  that  this  body  of  men  were  acting  in  opposition  to  their  own 

laws,  and  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  patriarch,  and  that  the  people  of  every 

district  in  which  they  settled  would   suffer  from  them.      'Visit  them  Fol.  13  a 

therefore '  [added  the  scribe  and  the  damin]  '  and  do  not  let  them  go 

until  thou  hast  obtained  money  from  them,  lest  they  secretly  enter  the 

town  and  harm  come  to  the  inhabitants.'     So  the  wall  visited  them  and 

made  prisoners  of  them,  and  would  not  let  them  go  until  they  had  paid 

seventeen  dinars  as  a  contribution  towards  the  poll-tax  ;  and  when  they 

had  paid  the  poll-tax,  certificates  were  written  for  them  in  which  they 

bound  themselves  not  to  visit  Kalyub,  except  as  travellers  on  their  way 

to  the  capital  or  some  other  city,  and  never  to  settle  in  the  town.     Thus 

they  departed  from  Kalyub  in  the  worst  of  plights. 

Then  Ibn  al-Kanbar  heard  that  the  patriarch 3  of  the  Melkites  was 
arrived  from  Alexandria,  and  was  spending  his  time  in  a  hall  of  recep- 
tion *  ;  so  he  made  his  way  thither  to  salute  him  and  to  congratulate 


'  None  of  the  Copts  after  this  was  able  to  rebel  against  the  government ;  and 
the  Muslims  subdued  them  throughout  the  country  villages.  So  they  betook 
themselves  to  cheating  instead  of  fighting,  and  to  the  employment  of  cunning  and 
guile,  and  to  cheating  the  Muslims;  and  they  were  appointed  scribes  of  the 
land-tax,  and  there  were  many  affairs  between  them  and  the  Muslims.'  (Khitat, 
ii.  p.  fit0.) 

1  Laid  upon  all  who  refused  to  adopt  the  Mahometan  religion,  by  the  conditions 
of  conquest.  The  Kanbarites  would,  of  course,  already  have  paid  it  in  their  own 
district,  and  were  forced  to  pay  it  a  second  time  as  a  punishment  for  having  come 
to  Kalyub. 

2  The  wdli  tbeled  or  governor  of  the  town  was  the  chief  local  official,  and  head 
of  the  police. 

8  Sophronius  II  was  patriarch  in  a.  d.  11 66.  His  successor  was  Elias(?).  In 
1 195  Mark  was  patriarch.     Le  Quien,  ii.  col.  487  ff. 

4  J&P>  corrupted  into  Liwan,  is  the  name  given  by  the  modern  Egyptians  to 
the  raised  part  of  the  reception-room  (ii^ku)  in  which  the  host  and  his  guests 
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him  upon  his  good  health,  in  the  company  of  a  body  of  followers  who 
might  justify  their  leader's  words  if  he  were  attacked.  Now  this  patriarch 
was  accompanied  by  several  metropolitans,  that  is,  the  metropolitans  of 
the  country,  who  informed  the  patriarch  of  the  harm  that  Ibn  al-Kanbar 
had  done  to  them  by  breaking  the  canons  of  their  religion,  and  they 
inquired  into  the  matter,  and  they  said,  '  This  man  is  a  Copt,  and  does 
what  is  not  customary.'  Then  Ibn  al-Kanbar  answered,  '  God  curse  the 
hour  when  I  became  one  of  you.'  And  the  patriarch  said  to  him, '  Virtue 
and  peace  alone  are  to  be  found  in  our  company.' 

Subsequently  to  this,  Ibn  al-Kanbar  requested  that  a  church  might 
be  allotted  to  him  at  Sanbat 1,  after  what  had  happened  to  him  there. 
But  the  metropolitan  of  that  place  said  to  the  patriarch,  '  Relieve  me  of 
my  office  of  metropolitan,  and  call  him  to  take  a  church  for  himself, 
if  thou  hast  appointed  one  for  him.'  So  the  patriarch  was  silent,  and  said 
Pol.  13  b  not  a  word.  A  disgraceful  encounter  took  place  between  Ibn  al-Kanbar 
and  this  metropolitan  of  Sanbat,  the  end  of  which  was  that  the  metro- 
politan rushed  upon  him  and  dealt  him  a  painful  blow,  and  knocked  off 
his  head-covering  before  a  full  assembly.  This  happened  in  the  month 
of  Abib  in  the  year  of  the  Church  901  (  =  A.  D.  1186). 

In  the  same  month  this  wretch  Ibn  al-Kanbar  dared  to  return  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  father  and  patriarch  Anba  Mark,  accompanied  by 
Ibn  'Abdun  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  the  patriarch, 
to  whose  Cell  at  the  Mitallakah  they  conducted  him.    The  patriarch  was 


sit.  The  lower  part  of  the  room,  much  narrower  than  the  Liwan,  is  called  iifp, 
and  here  the  guests  leave  their  shoes  before  stepping  on  the  Liwan.  Upon  the 
Liwan,  mats  or  carpets  are  spread,  and  against  the  walls  are  mattresses  and 
cushions  composing  the  diwan  or  divan.  See  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians, 
i.p.  15  f. 

1  Also  called  Sunbutiyah  (Yakut) ;  situated  in  the  Jazirah  Kusaniya,  as  the 
district  was  then  called.  It  was  the  Coptic  T<LCeJULncrf~,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  district  of  Ziftah,  in  the  province  of  Al-Gharbiyah,  having 
a  population  in  1885  of  3,223.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  \et ;  Al-Idrisf, 
op.  cit.  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  116];  Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  415. 
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surrounded  by  a  company,  and  said  to  him,  'Why  has  thy  reverence1 

returned  to  me,  thou  excommunicate,  in  this  guise  so  different  from  our 

fashion  ?'  and  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  Ibn  al-Kanbar's  head  and  struck  off 

his  cap,  so  that  he  remained  bareheaded.    But  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 

patriarch  restored  the  cap  to  his  head  ;  and  this  vexed  the  patriarch,  and 

he  was  wroth  with  that  disciple  for  what  he  had  done  without  permission. 

So  Ibn  al-Kanbar  departed  from  his  presence,  and  went  forth  ashamed, 

not  knowing  how  to  walk.    Then  the  news  of  this  occurrence  reached  the 

patriarch  of  the  Melkites,  who  sent  for  Ibn  al-Kanbar,  and  reproved 

him,  saying,  '  Dost  thou  visit  a  patriarch  whose  faith  thou  dost  oppose  ? 

How  will  he  arrange  thy  affairs  ? '     Then  the  patriarch  of  the  Melkites 

sent  Ibn  al-Kanbar  to  the  monastery  of  Al-Kusair 2,  and  there  he  dwelt 

with  his  companions,  administering  the  affairs  of  the  monastery ;  nor  Pol.  14  a 

was  he  converted  to  anything  except  to  disputing  with  all  communities, 

thinking  in  himself  that  he  was  wise  ;  yet  while  he  thought  thus  he  was 

overcome  by  ignorance.     He  lived  only  a  short  time  after  this,  and  then 

he  died 3,  having  destroyed  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  those  whom  he 

seduced  by  his  deceit. 

§  After  the  death  of  Ibn  al-Kanbar,  I  found  a  report  on  sheets  of 
paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Anba  Michael 4,  metropolitan 5  of  Damietta, 
who  therein  makes  the  following  statements  to  the  author  of  this  book, 
perhaps  in  answer  to  his  letter  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Ibn  al-Kanbar 
and  the  evil  which  he  wrought  in  the  world.    Within  it  were  the  words : 


1  The  respectful  mode  of  address  here  ironically  used  by  the  patriarch  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  clergy,  but  common  to  all  men  above  the  lowest  ranks,  dolli 
is  now  frequently  found,  especially  in  letters. 

2  See  below,  fol.  49  ff. 

3  For  the  date  of  his  death  see  below,  fol.  51  a  and  b. 

4  The  author  of  a  treatise  on  Confession  (Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  552)  and  of 
other  works  (Vansleb,  Histoire  de  iiglise  d'Akxandrie,  p.  333). 

5  There  were  three  metropolitans  under  the  Coptic  patriarch,  namely  those  of 
Damietta,  Jerusalem,  and  Abyssinia ;  but  the  date  at  which  the  see  of  Damietta 
was  raised  to  the  metropolitical  dignity,  and  the  exact  nature  of  that  dignity  in 
this  case,  are  uncertain. 

f  [II.  70 
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'  The  poor  miserable  Michael  at  Damietta,  hereby  makes  known  to 
his  friend  the  brother  that  which  has  reached  me  with  regard  to  Fakhir 
ibn  al-Kanbar,  who  became  a  priest  although  unworthy  of  that  dignity 
in  many  ways,  and  was  called  Mark,  and  with  regard  to  his  corrupt 
doctrines  contained  in  the  treatises  which  he  composed,  in  books  con- 
tradicting the  truth,  and  by  which  he  seduced  simple  men,  devoid  of 
understanding,  into  the  paths  of  the  heretics.  Now  this  insolent  heretic 
had  married  a  wife,  who  lived  with  him  for  a  time ;  but  afterwards  he 
desired  to  become  a  monk,  and  to  separate  himself  from  her.  She, 
however,  would  not  consent  to  his  wishes ;  and  so  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  marrying  her  in  secret  to  another.  Then  he  went  to  Anba  Jonas, 
bishop  of  Damsis 1,  and  made  him  believe  that  his  wife  had  become 
a  nun,  and  was  living  in  the  convent  with  the  nuns ;  and  thus  the  bishop 
admitted  him  to  the  monastic  vows,  and  ordained  him  priest.  But  his 
affairs  did  not  long  remain  secret,  and  information  was  laid  against  him 
Fol.  14  b  before  the  patriarch  Jonas,  the  seventy-second  in  the  succession  of  the 
fathers  and  patriarchs  ;  [and  this  occasioned]  2  his  excommunication  and 
cutting  off,  and  the  excommunication  of  the  bishop  who  had  ordained 
him  priest,  because  he  had  not  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  matter  in 
such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  veracity  of  Ibn  al-Kanbar  before  he 
admitted  him  as  a  monk  and  ordained  him  priest ;  for  thus  he  had 
become  a  partner  with  him  in  his  sin  and  his  contempt  of  the  apostolic 
canons.  For  Paul  the  Apostle  says  that  if  a  woman  chooses  to  separate 
herself  from  her  husband,  and  he  consents  to  her  desire,  she  shall  not 


1  The  Coptic  TeJUlCIurf.  Yakut  sets  this  town  four  parasangs  from 
Samannud  and  two  from  Bara,  of  which  places  the  former  is  still  existing,  see 
note  on  fol.  57  b,  and  the  latter  was  in  the  diocese  of  Sakha,  now  in  the  district 
of  Kafr  ash-Shaikh  in  the  province  of  Al-Gharbiyah.  The  Copto-Arabic  lists  of 
places  give  Damsis  between  Sandalat  and  Sahrajt  or  Natu,  but  the  order  of  the 
names  in  such  lists  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  as  strictly  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  the  localities.  Damsis  is  no  longer  existing,  although  it  was  still 
a  town  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  caa  ;  Ibn 
Dukmak,  op.  at.  p.  1 . ;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  117];  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  p.  1 19  f. 

2  Some  words  seem  to  be  omitted  here. 
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marry  another ;  and  if  she  prefers  to  be  married,  she  shall  return  to  her 
former  husband ;  but  the  man  shall  not  put  away  his  wife  at  all.  Yet 
this  man  put  away  his  wife,  and  forced  her  to  separate  herself  from  him, 
and  married  her  to  another. 

'  After  this  he  made  a  parade  of  his  learning  and  his  exposition  of 
the  holy  books,  and  he  translated  them  from  Coptic l  into  Arabic ;  and 
he  wrote  that  Tafsir  at-Tafstr  according  to  the  imaginations  of  his  own 
mind.  While  he  was  living  at  the  church  of  Damsis,  he  concealed  the 
Guide2  which  indicates  what  portions  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  ecclesias- 


1  Coptic  had  become  a  dead  language  long  before  this  time  in  Lower  Egypt, 
although  Al-Makrizi  informs  us  that  near  Usyut,  at  Mushah  and  Udrunkah,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Upper  Egypt,  it  was  still  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  Vansleb  assures  us  that  he  was  shown  an  old  man  who  was  said  to  be 
the  last  person  who  spoke  Coptic.    Al-Makrizi's  words  with  regard  to  Mushah  are: 

.{Khitat,  ii.  p.  o.v) 
Of  Udrunkah  he  says : 

l^Sj—ij.    l^>    pbj^S*    yt^Jc^e    liXs-V3    AjkjiJI    AiiJl    Li>!/^    (JylaiJI    fjJ>    i^»l    iXJ,Jj 

.{Hid.   p.    0  I  a)     i-JjJl) 

For  a  translation  of  these  passages  see  Appendix. 

2  Generally  called  kulmdrus,  a  corruption  of  the  Coptic  word  K<LTi.JULepoc, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  meaning  '  divided  into  sections.'  See  Vansleb, 
Hist,  de  Vtglise  d'Alex.  p.  62,  and  Butler,  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  260.  Mr.  Malan 
has  published  an  almost  complete  translation  of  a  Coptic  Kulmdrus  (London, 
D.  Nutt,  1874).     (A.  J.  B.) 

A  kulmdrus,  in  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence,  of  a.  d.  1396,  exhibits  the 
following  title  and  list  of  contents  of  its  first  two  parts  : 

Ki.TA.JU.epoc  :  exe  4>«&.i  ne  miJr<L>JU.oc  :  nexx  ruXe^ic 
eftoX<6ert  ruvp<L$H  eeoT<L&  :  OYO&  f  emcToXH  jolooXskk  : 
neju.  enicToXH  rrre  iu<lvioc  h«&.tXoc  ;  rtext  eftoX^en. 
np<&.£ic  rrre  KiA-nocToXoc  :  rteju.  e&oX<6ert  mx  rrre 
nieTivveXion  ee&e  niKTKXoc  rrre  -f  pojsxni  <£ert  nipo-r^i 

f  2 
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tical  books  must  be  read  every  day,  and  he  made  himself  the  Guide :  that 
is  to  say,  when  he  was  bidden  to  recite  portions  of  the  Gospels  and  the 


rtejuL  t$<lciji  irre  mexujpg,  iteju.  <6eit  «Lii.M>op<&.  k<lt<l 
t<L£ic  fiTe  feKsO\nci&.  np&Kof  riTe  m^ivrirrioc  &t $<lcijot 
<£>eit  r  mxmcbuxy 

nixmrfuxg  Z  ee&e  mrvpi-S-KK  nejut  nmcg^i  eTecrtKOT 
GTe  cbi.i  ne 

ee&e  iti  ktpi-lkh  itTe  nie^ficjoT  m&o-iriT  enre  $&.i  ne 
ou)o-*t  n<Loni  <&.eu5p  xoI<LK  tuj&i  juLexjP 

<£>ett  naji.i  itTe  ni^vioc  luo^rtrtHC  mfL&.nTicTKc  itejut 
nicTi/rpoc  eWf  next,  veuupvioc  niJUt^pTTpoc  mS  it^ooort 
julix^-hX  A-px^^eXoc  niK^  Jut.npec&fTepoc  JucepKOT- 
pioc  nuuL.&.pT'ypoc  nixirt£,i(Joaj  ftTe  *f  wii.  Jtii-pii.  n^peenoc 
nexst  <£ierc  n<Lp<LJULortH  rrre  nixiruuuci  jui.nac  m^rsoc 
cTec£>«s.rtoc  npoTuojuL-LpTifpoc  rtejix  xsocKopoc  nejut  <uo 
KXemoc  rtejut  novcynpi  <£>eit  -f  &<lki  n^nonoXic  lire  Ten^ic 
nip^JixonH  itTe  niaj<u  juLmuojutc  itTe  nac  ee&e  niepcbjuLen 
nre  'f ivii.  Juu*.pi<L  ni-peenoc  Juincy<Li  rrre  niJX  ju.jui.ip- 
Tifpoc  itejuL  niixioc  &.&_&_&.  ju.£.K<&.pioc  iteju.  m<j.nocToXoc 
nexpoc  nejut  ni/rXoc 

nixmcfccoaj  5  ee&e  niK-rpii.KK  iteju.  mnaj^.1  execrtHOTf 

niKvpi*.KH  itTe  -f  itHcxii.  rtjuC  cy^e^pHi  e^ovit  e-f  ,s.it£.c- 
t<&.cic  rteju.  niKTpi^KH  itTe  nsrt  tte&oox  cy<&.  e<£pHi 
e-f  KTpi^KK  riTe  'f  nertTiKocTK  rtejut  naj^i  lire  mxinajert«&.q 
encycos  rinac 

eeile  itiKvpi^KH  irre  m-L&oT  n<Lajoonc  n<Lcorti  enHn 
jtxecaspH  rteju.  me  irre  me  rtertxepon  neju.  -feE.AOJu.i-c 
rrfrtiaj'f  THpc 

otXovoc  itxe  <&.&&£.  cy^novf"  eTevoocy  nS  nv  nS  ne 

oirXovoc  ceirepiA.rtoc  emcKonoc  eefte  nS 
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Epistles  [of  Saint  Paul]  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Acts,  he 
produced  what  he  chose  in  his  own  mind,  some  passage  expounded  in 


oirXovoc  fere  niixioc  iu\LititHc  nixp'fcocToju.oc  ee&e 
ne  nejuL  niF 

o-cXoyoc  nxe  nii.noc  A.e,&.rt<Lcioc  «LXej\LH^pmoc 
ee&e  nF 

onrXoroc    rrre    cenrepoc    i.rrno;xenoc    ee&e    ni<&.viort 

Ci.&.&.i.T'OIt 

'Kutmirus :  containing  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
from  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  and  from  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  the  four  Books  of  the  Gospel ;  to  be  read  throughout 
the  course  of  the  year,  at  Vespers,  and  at  Midnight,  and  at  the  Liturgy ;  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  of  the  Copts.     Divided  into  three  parts. 

'  The  first  part  [contains  the  Lessons]  for  the  following  Sundays  and  Festivals : 

'  The  Sundays  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  namely,  Tut,  Babah,  Hatur, 
Kihak,  Tubah,  Amshfr ; 

'  The  Festivals  of  Saint  John  Baptist ;  the  Holy  Cross ;  George  the  Martyr ; 
the  Four  Living  Creatures ;  Michael  the  Archangel ;  the  Four  and  Twenty  Elders ; 
Mercurius  the  Martyr ;  the  Annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary ;  the  Vigil  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Lord ;  Saint  Stephen,  Protomartyr ;  Dioscorus ;  Aesculapius 
and  their  sons  at  Panopolis  in  the  Thebaid ;  the  Vigil  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Lord ; 
the  Commemoration  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary ;  the  Forty  Martyrs ;  Saint  Macarius  ; 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

'  The  second  part  [contains  the  Lessons]  for  the  following  Sundays  and 
Festivals : 

'  The  Sundays  of  the  Fast  up  to  the  Resurrection ;  the  Sundays  of  the  Fifty 
Days  up  to  the  Sunday  of  Pentecost ;  the  Festival  of  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord ; 
the  Sundays  of  the  months  of  Bashans,  Ba'unah,  Abib,  Misri ;  the  fifth  of  the  five 
intercalary  days ;  and  every  day  of  the  Great  Week. 

'  Discourse  of  Saint  Sinuthius,  which  is  read  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  [of  the  Great  Week] ;  Discourse  of  Bishop  Severian 
for  the  Wednesday ;  Discourse  of  Saint  John  Chrysostom  for  the  Thursday  and 
Friday ;  Discourse  of  Saint  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  for  the  Friday ;  Discourse 
of  Severus  of  Antioch  for  Holy  Saturday.' 
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Fol.  15  a  the  Tafsir  at-  Tafsir,  to  support  his  heresy  and  to  strengthen  his  false 
creed,  until  he  stole  away  the  minds  of  some  of  the  orthodox  laity,  whose 
fear  of  God  and  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  made  them 
submit  to  be  deceived  by  his  embellishments,  and  to  enter  with  him  into 
his  sect.  First  of  all  he  allured  them  to  confess  their  sins  to  him,  and 
then  he  confirmed  the  belief  in  their  minds  that  without  such  confession 
there  can  be  no  repentance  or  forgiveness.  Next  he  commanded  them 
not  to  shave  the  whole  of  their  heads,  but  only  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  to  give  up  the  practice  of  circumcision,  because  God  created  Adam 
perfect  and  free  from  defects1;  saying,  "As  God  created  the  form  of 
Adam  and  perfected  it,  so  it  is  very  good,"  and  that  this  tradition  of 
circumcision  is  not  accepted  except  by  the  Jews  and  Hanifs.  He  also 
taught  that  frankincense  alone  should  be  burnt  in  the  church,  because 
it  was  offered  to  the  Lord  with  the  gold  and  the  myrrh ;  and  that 
a  man  must  not  wash  his  mouth  with  water  after  communion.  All 
these  things  were  taught  by  degrees,  and  the  people  listened  to  his 
teachings  one  by  one  during  a  space  of  more  than  fifteen  years.  At 
last  he  bade  them  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers2,  and 
make  their  communion  with  the  reserved3  sacrament  which  had  been 
consecrated  on  the  Sunday,  and  which  the  priest  took  with  him  and 
gave  to  those  who  confessed  and  desired  to  receive  the  communion 
after  confessing  and  doing  penance,  taking  the  centre  of  it  and  dipping 
it  in  new  wine,  over  which  they  prayed  apart  and  so  communicated. 

Fol.  15  b  He  also  abrogated  the  three  days  of  the  Fast  of  Nineveh4  and  the  first 


1  This  reminds  us  of  the  objection  made  by  the  Russians  of  the  conservative 
party  to  the  patriarch  Nicon,  when  he  inculcated  the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard, 
that  he  was  teaching  them  '  to  mutilate  the  image  of  God.' 

2  The  practice  of  the  Copts  was  and  is  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one 
finger.     See  Vansleb,  Hist,  de  I'&glise  d'Alex.  p.  68. 

3  Reservation  of  the  sacrament  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Coptic  canons.  See 
Butler,  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  pp.  54,  293.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  The  Fast  of  Nineveh  is  so  called  in  remembrance  of  the  Ninevites,  who 
fasted  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  God.  It  lasts  three  days,  beginning  on  Monday, 
and  falls  two  weeks  before  the  Fast  of  Heraclius,  which  immediately  precedes 
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week1  of  the  Fast,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Melkites,  and  he  allowed 
meat  and  milk  to  be  eaten  during  the  Week  of  Nineveh  on  the  two 
days  of  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

'  In  consequence  of  all  these  things,  those  of  the  orthodox  who  were 
on  their  guard  against  him  awoke,  while  his  followers  among  the 
Christians  were  deceived  by  him.  Moreover,  his  creed  which  he 
expounded,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  books  which  he  wrote,  is 
such  as  no  Christian  community  accepts,  not  even  the  Melkites  whom 
he  approached  in  the  doctrines  that  have  already  been  described.  For 
he  said  in  his  books  that  the  Holy  Trinity  is  composed  of  three  Gods, 
each  of  them  absolutely  perfect  in  word  and  spirit,  but  having  one 
common  nature ;  and  that  they  resemble  Adam,  Eve,  and  Abel,  who 
were  three  persons  with  one  common  nature,  each  of  them  being  as 
perfect  as  the  others.  In  the  next  place,  Mark  drew  distinctions 
between  the  three  Persons,  and  held  that  the  Father  has  dominion 
and   authority  over  his  Son  and   his   Holy  Spirit,  and  commands  or 


Lent.     See  Vansleb,  Hist,  de  Vj&glise  dAlex.  p.  76  ;  Danhauer,  Ecclesia  Aethiopica 
(Strasburg,  1672),  cap.  vi.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  I.  e.  the  so-called  Fast  of  Heraclius,  which,  immediately  preceding  Lent, 
forms  the  first  week  of  the  Great  Fast.  The  origin  of  this  fast  is  said  to  be  as 
follows :  that  the  emperor  Heraclius,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  promised  his 
protection  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  holy  city,  the 
schismatical  patriarch  and  the  Christians  generally  prayed  him  to  put  all  the  Jews 
to  the  sword,  because  they  had  joined  the  Persians  shortly  before  in  their  sack  of 
the  city  and  cruelties  towards  the  Christians ;  that  the  emperor  hesitated  to  break 
his  solemn  oath  in  the  manner  thus  suggested  to  him,  but  was  eventually  persuaded 
to  sanction  a  general  massacre  of  the  Jews  by  the  solemn  promise  made  to  him 
by  the  authorities  of  the  monophysite  community  that  all  members  of  their  body 
would  henceforth  until  the  end  of  the  world  observe  the  week  before  Lent  as 
a  strict  fast  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.  This  promise  was,  of  course,  binding  on 
the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  monophysites,  as  well  as  on  the  Syrians,  with  whom  alone 
they  were  in  communion ;  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Melkites.  See  Vansleb,  Hist,  de 
I'ltglise  if  A/ex.  p.  74  f.  The  same  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Fast  of  Heraclius 
is  given  by  the  Mahometan  historian  Al-Makrizi  {Khitat,  ii.  p.  f\\).     (A.  J.  B,) 
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forbids  them  to  act ;  and  that  they  obey  him  and  follow  his  commands; 
and  that  each  of  the  Three  does  a  work  in  which  the  others  do  not 
participate :  the  Father,  namely,  commands ;  the  Son  creates  what  the 
Father  commands  him  to  create ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  life  to 
that  to  which  the  Father  commands  him  to  give  life ;  and  that  every 
creature  which  exists  was  created  by  the  Son,  at  the  command  of 
the  Father  ;  and  everything  that  lives  received  life  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  the  command  of  the  Father. 
Pol.  16  a  'In  the  next  place  he  held  that  there  was  a  feminine  quality  in  the 
Godhead,  and  he  taught  that  this  feminine  quality  is  proper  to  the 
Holy  Spirit 1.    He  held  that  the  eternal  Word  of  God  is  born  through 


1  The  words  of  St.  Jerome  are  the  best  commentary  on  this  passage  : 
'  Hebraei  asserunt,  nee  de  hac  re  apud  eos  ulla  dubitatio  est,  Spiritum  Sanctum 
lingua  sua  appellari  genere  feminino,  id  est  ntthp  rm  .  .  .  Sed  et  in  evangelio 
quod,  juxta  Hebraeos  scriptum,  Nazaraei  lectitant,  Dominus  loquitur :  modo  me 
tulit  mater  mea,  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Nemo  autem  in  hac  parte  scandalizari  debet 
quod  dicatur  apud  Hebraeos  spiritus  genere  feminino,  cum  nostra  lingua  appelletur 
genere  masculino,  et  Graeco  sermone  neutro.  In  divinitate  enim  nullus  est  sexus. 
Et  ideo  in  tribus  principalibus  Unguis,  quibus  titulus  dominicae  scriptus  est  pas- 
sionis,  tribus  generibus  appellatur,  ut  sciamus  nullius  esse  generis  quod  diversum 
est.'     (Jerome,  Comm.  in  Esaiam,  cap.  xl.  ver.  u.) 

Origen  quotes  the  same  passage  from  the  Ebionite  or  Nazarene  'Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  ' : 

"'Eav  Se  TrpoaUTai  ris  to  Ka6'  'E/3pai'ouj  evayyeXiou,  %v6a  avros  6  2a>Tr)p  (ptjaiv'  "Apri 
Tkajie  pe  tj  pi]TT]p  pov  to   aycov  nvevpa   iv  pia  Tav  Tpi)>wv  pov   Kal   imf^viyKe   pe   eis  to  opos 

to  piya  Qaftap."  (Origen,  Comm.  in  Johannem,  torn.  II;  vol.  iv.  col.  132,  Migne  ; 
cf.  Homil.  XV in  Jerem.) 

Ibn  al-Kanbar,  whose  opinions  are  here  described  for  us  by  a  hostile  witness, 
anxious  to  detect  as  many  errors  as  he  can  in  the  writings  of  a  man  condemned 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Coptic  community,  perhaps  knew  a  little  Syriac,  or  even 
a  little  Hebrew,  and  so  was  aware  that  the  word  for  'spirit'  in  those  languages,  rm, 
Uo»,  is  feminine  in  gender,  and  commented  upon  that  fact,  possibly  to  the  same 
effect  as  Jerome.  The  Coptic  metropolitan  evidently  presents  us  with  a  very 
crude  statement  of  Ibn  al-Kanbar's  views. 

In  Arabic  ^  may  be  masculine  as  well  as  feminine,  and  is  used  in  the  former 
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all   eternity  from  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  he  explained 

that   as  the   Father   has  no  beginning,   so  the  Holy  Spirit   proceeds 

eternally  from  him1,  without  beginning,  and  the  Son  also  is  begotten 

eternally  from  them  both  without  beginning.     He  held  that  God  never 

spoke   to   any   of   his   creatures,   but   spoke    to   his   Son   and   to   his 

Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  contradicted  all  the  words  of  God  that  came  to 

his  people  through  the  divine  books,  both  old  and  new.     He  held  that 

the   patriarchs   and  the   prophets  were  tormented  in  hell  on  account 

of  their  sins ;  and  that  they  could  not  save  their  souls  in  spite  of  their 

piety  towards  God ;   but  were  punished  in  hell  until  the  Lord  Christ 

saved  them,  being  himself  without  sin.      He  held  that  the  patriarchs 

and  prophets  were  without  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  next  that 

the  Holy  Spirit  never  spoke  by  their  mouths ;  thus  denying  them  the 

grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  said  :   "  If  the  Holy  Spirit  had   been 

in  them,  they  would  not  have  gone  down  into  hell."     Next  he  supported 

these  false  doctrines  by  the  assertion  that  all  the  good  actions  done 

by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  reckoned  by  God  to  Satan,  which 

is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Satan  helped  them  to  do  good  deeds  without  Fol.  16  b 

the  Holy  Spirit.     This  doctrine  he  supported  by  his  belief  that  the 

good  works  done  by  the  disciples  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Christ 

are  reckoned  to  Christ,  because  they  did  these  works  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 


gender  when  it  denotes  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^liJI  -j^JI  or  ^jlill.  The  ancient 
form  was  ^11)1  _j. ,  from  the  Syriac  U.»aj3>  )«.o». 

1  Here  the  metropolitan  of  Damietta  attributes  to  Ibn  al-Kanbar  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Melkites  and  Copts.  Vansleb  says  of  the  latter :  '  Us  croient  que 
le  Saint  Esprit  procede  du  Pere  seulement,  se  fondant  sur  la  parole  de  notre 
Seigneur,  quand  il  dit  dans  son  £vangile :  Cum  autem  venerit  Paraclitus,  quem 
ego  mittam  vobis,  a  patre  meo,'  &c.  {Hist,  de  I'iglise  dAlex.  p.  122  f.)  In  the 
Catechism  published  in  1885  by  Filta  us,  the  hegumen  of  the  patriarchal  church 
of  St.  Mark  at  Cairo,  it  is  said  (p.  v) : 

'  The  third  Person  [of  the  Trinity]  is  distinguished  by  the  appropriate  character 
of  procession,  for  He  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  proceeds,  that  is  to  say,  issues 
from  the  Father  eternally.' 

g  [II.  7.] 
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He  held  also  that  none  has  died  from  the  time  of  Adam  onwards  except 
for  committing  some  sin  for  which  he  deserved  death ;  and  that  the 
body  of  Christ  alone  did  not  commit  any  sin,  for  which  it  deserved 
death ;  and  that  when  he  died  he  received  from  his  Father  all  that 
were  imprisoned  in  hell,  through  the  merit  of  his  death  ;  and  in  one 
place  he  says,  "he  received  from  Satan  all  that  were  imprisoned  in 
hell."  Thus  Mark  implies  that  the  Lady  died  on  account  of  sin 
alone,  and  so  others  beside  her  who  are  justified  in  the  Gospel  and 
the  Old  Testament.  He  held  also  that  after  the  death  of  men  and 
their  assembling  in  paradise,  there  happens  to  those  who  have  not 
been  chastised  in  this  life1  the  same  that  happened  to  Adam  ;  and  he 
held  that  punishment  and  recompense  in  the  next  world  belong  to  the 


1  Vansleb  says  that  although  the  Copts  do  not  employ  a  term  corresponding 
to  the  Latin  '  purgatory,'  yet  '  il  est  bien  vrai  qu'ils  croyent  que  les  ames  souffrent 
des  peines  &  qu'elles  recoivent  du  soulagement  par  le  Saint  Sacrifice  &  par  les 
ceuvres  de  pie'te'  qu'on  fait  pour  elles,  &  il  est  vrai  aussi  qu'a,  cette  fin  ils  font  des 
obseques  pour  ces  memes  ames  &  qu'ils  disent  la  Messe  le  3  &  le  7  jour,  a.  la  fin 
du  mois,  au  quarantine  jour,  au  sixieme  mois  &  a  la  fin  de  l'annde  de  leur 
tr^pas,'  &c.  (Hist,  de  l'$,glise  d'Akx.  p.  140).  Perhaps  the  doctrine  of  Ibn 
al-Kanbar  was  more  definite  than  that  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Copts  on 
a  point  on  which,  as  Vansleb  says,  'l'figlise  Copte  ne  s'est  point  encore  expliquee.' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  page  oa  of  the  Catechism  of  Filtaus,  which 
has  already  been  quoted : 

^yJu'Vi     (»Lli'      XjLLj     ^jLo.")!!     JxSj     I SOjZ\\     ^ibfill     loJJUj     A—^Xll     l^LLj     jjl      JO         _. 

Jj   'L>y>   (jjjj   S»ayll   j»XCj   Jjli^l   ,£   'iJjiz~W  'i)  aJwia   ej^U   l/jjLoJ  i_t°t:',  a  1  b •■■ : U 
•*4*~>   J*J'/*''  A~^J   lsI       JW?«'   vr"  a**^   ^^   i~^i    \-Hj^Lxj    iyiill   &j>a«   (.laiiujl 

'  Question:  Are  the  souls  of  the  faithful  profited  by  prayers  and  good  works? 

'Answer:  Yes.  The  prayers  of  the  church  and  the  offering  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  and  the  performance  of  good  works  profit  those  souls  which  have  died 
still  tainted  by  some  of  the  imperfections  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  but 
not  those  which  are  sunk  in  vice  and  are  reprobate  without  hope  of  repentance  or 
forgiveness.     This  truth  has  been  taught  by  the  universal  Church  of  Christ  from 
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intelligent  and  reasonable  soul  apart  from  the  body ;  but  that  chastise- 
ment in  this  world  is  for  the  body,  in  order  that,  to  avoid  the  pains  of 
penance,  it  may  not  again  consent  with  the  soul  in  the  commission  of 
sin;  then  it  will  be  saved  on  the  last  day. 

'All  the  expositions  of  his  wicked  doctrines  are  found  in  the  books 
that  he  wrote,  such  as  that  called  The  Ten  Chapters,  and  that  entitled   Fol.  17  a 
The  Teacher  and  the  Disciple,  consisting  of  eight  parts  ;  and  the  work 
named  The  Collection  of  Fundamental  Principles,  and  others.' 

Certain    Wonders  of  Egypt. 

§  Section  in  which  the  fishing-place1  is  described.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Nile,  there  is  a  place  at  which  on  a  particular  day 
much  fish  collects  ;  and  the  people  of  that  place  go  out  and  fish  with 
their  hands,  and  none  of  the  fish  escape  from  them  ;  so  that  the  people 
of  that  place  catch  enough  to  be  eaten  or  salted  by  all  of  them.  But 
when  the  sun  has  set  on  that  day  not  one  of  them  catches  a  single  fish 
more  ;  nor  during  that  year  are  fish  found  at  that  place,  until  that 
particular  day  comes  round  again. 

§  Account  of  the  City  of  Stone2.  Everything  in  this  city  is  of  hard 
black  stone.  There  is  the  image  of  a  teacher,  sitting  with  his  boys, 
who  stand  before  him  in  large  numbers  both  small  and  great ;  and  there 
are  the  likenesses  of  lions  and  wild  beasts  and  other  things. 

§  Account   of  the   moving  pillar3  in   the  land  of  Egypt.     This   is 


the  first  ages,  and  the  Church  of  Israel  bears  witness  in  the  second  Book  of 
Maccabees  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  offered  sacrifices  for  the  departed  warriors 
(2  Mace.  xii.  43).' 

1  This  fishing-place  is  not  mentioned  by  Al-Makrizi  among  the  '  wonders  of 
the  Nile.' 

2  Madinat  al-Hajar,  or  the  City  of  Stone,  is  still  existing  in  the  south  of  the 
Fayyfim,  close  to  the  village  of  Al-Gharak.  There  is  an  ancient  sculptured 
gateway  and  some  columns  and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  city. 

3  Can  this  be  a  version  of  the  story  told  of  the  minaret  of  Abwit  near 
Al-Bahnasa,  reckoned  by  As-Suyfiti  among  the  twenty  wonders  of  Egypt,  which 
constitute  two-thirds  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ?     He  says  it  is 
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a  marble  pillar,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  seventeen  cubits  above 
the  ground,  and  its  diameter  is  two  cubits.  It  moves  on  one  day  of 
the  year,  making  one  motion. 

§  Account  of  the  tree1,  which  only  bears  fruit  when  a  man  runs 
towards  it  with  an  axe,  as  if  he  wishes  to  cut  it  down ;  and  another 
man  meets  him  and  forbids  him  to  cut  it  down,  and  guarantees  to 
him  on  behalf  of  it  that  it  will  bear  fruit.  And  in  truth  in  the  ensuing 
year  it  bears  a  quantity  of  fruit  equal  to  that  of  two  years. 


'  skilfully  constructed,  so  that  if  a  man  pushes  it  it  inclines  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left ;  but  the  movement  is  not  visible  externally  except  in  the  shadow  of  the  minaret 
in  the  sunshine.'     (Hum  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  P, .) 
Cf.  Ibn  Dukmak,  who  says,  in  speaking  of  Abwit : 

dJi  i_»+"j  to  Ax>  5L  J^»s«  : '■•  j u  j4J«  Ifelc  Jjt^o  W|li*  [Aj  £?}=?   sjJlJI  sj-^j 

'  In  this  town  there  is  a  wonder,  namely,  its  minaret,  which  is  ascended,  and,  if  it 
is  pushed,  yields  to  the  push,  and  leans  to  one  side ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is 
unknown.'     (Op.  cit.,  v.  p.  r.) 

Al-Makrizi  tells  a  similar  tale  of  the  minaret  of  Barzakh,  a  suburb  of  Damietta; 
see  Khitat,  i.  p.  it. 

1  This  is  no  more  than  a  grossly  exaggerated  report  of  the  well-known 
sensitive  properties  of  the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  named  Vl»  in  Arabic. 

Al-Makrizi  gives  the  following  account  in  his  description  of  the  wonders 
of  Egypt : 

,X***J1    ^J   iku-   y"i\    .ijiyU  j&j    .^iilj    SLs.\jlSj>    utilSji    duJLC   liois   Jjs    I4)    jliti    ,,,/". 

Ojuj-J^'   I4JLC   O-xs,   Ijlj    CjJui   I4J1S   jJI   cJp    lil 

'Among  the  wonders  of  Egypt  is  this:  that  in  Upper  Egypt  there  is  a  hamlet 
called  Dashni,  in  which  there  grows  a  mimosa-tree;  and  if  this  mimosa  is 
threatened  with  being  cut  down  it  withers  away  and  shrinks  up  and  grows 
smaller;  but  when  they  say  to  it,  "We  have  forgiven  thee,  we  will  spare  thee," 
then  the  tree  recovers.  It  is  a  well-known  thing  and  true  at  the  present  day  that 
there  is  a  mimosa  in  Upper  Egypt  which  withers  away  if  the  hand  is  laid  upon  it, 
and  recovers  when  the  hand  is  removed.'     (Khitat,  i.  p.  rr.) 

The  fruit  of  the  sant  was  used  in  medicine ;  see  Abd  al-Latif,  Muhhtasar 
Ahhbdr  Misr,  ed.  White,  pp.  48,  50. 
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§  Account  of  the  stones 1  which  are  found  at  a  place  called  Al-  Pol.  17  b 
Barmak,  between  Khuraij  and  Yakhtak.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  when  a  caravan  or  a  troop  of  soldiers  passes  by,  they  bind 
much  wool  on  the  hoofs  of  their  horses,  and  so  make  the  ascent ;  for 
if  these  stones  struck  against  one  another,  a  dark  mist  would  rise  at  once 
and  would  prevent  their  progress,  and  an  exceedingly  heavy  rain  would 
descend.  It  is  said  that  the  wise  men  of  this  country  fixed  these  stones 
in  this  district ;  and,  when  rain  was  slow  in  coming  to  them,  they  moved 
these  stones  by  their  arts,  so  that  rain  came  to  them  whenever  a  rainfall 
was  needed.  This  is  related  in  the  biography  of  Al-Mu'tasim2 ;  and 
certain  of  the  chronicles  contain  the  account  of  it,  which  is  a  true  one. 

Churches  of  Btlstr  Band  and  other  places. 

§  The  southern  provinces  of  the  land  of  Egypt.      Busir  Wana3  is 
named  after  a  sorcerer4  who  lived  there  and  was  named  Busir.     The 


1  The  stones  which  cause  rain  if  they  strike  together  are  not  described  in 
the  Life  of  Al-Mu'tasim,  published  by  Matthiessen,  Leyden,  1849. 

2  The  eighth  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs ;  son  of  Harfin  ar-Rashid,  and  brother 
and  successor  of  Al-Ma'mun.  Reigned  at  Bagdad  from  a.  h.  218  to  227  =  a.  d. 
833-842;  see  Abu  '1-Fida,  Annates,  ii.  pp.  166-176. 

3  The  following  passage  is  repeated  almost  word  for  word  below,  fol.  68  b  fF. 
It  is  also  quoted  by  Quatremere,  Me'm.  Hist,  et  Ge'ogr.  i.  p.  noff.  Our  author, 
followed  by  Quatremere,  evidently  confuses  Busir  Wana  or  Bana  with  Busir 
Kuridus,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Fayyum.  Busir 
Kuridus  is,  however,  spoken  of  by  name  on  fol.  92  b.  Busir  Wana  or  Bana 
is  situated  in  the  district  of  Samannud,  in  the  province  of  Al-Gharbiyah,  and 
is  therefore  wrongly  placed,  both  here  and  on  fol.  68  b,  in  Southern  or  Upper 
Egypt.  The  town  has  now  5,359  inhabitants.  It  is  near  the  town  of  Bana  or 
Wana,  here  called  (beginning  of  fol.  18  a)  Wana  Busir.  The  Coptic  form  of 
Busir  is  fiOTfCipi,  and  of  Bana  or  Wana  n^-Iti-T.  Four  Buslrs  are  mentioned 
by  Yakut:  Busir  Bana  in  the  district  of  Samannud;  Busir  Kuridus;  Busir 
Dafadnu  in  the  Fayyum ;  and  Busir  as-Sidr  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  vi.;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  117];  Amdlineau, 
Ge'ogr.  pp.  7-1 1. 

4  On  fol.  92  b,  Busir  Kuridus  is  also  said  to  be  named  after  a  sorcerer. 
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town  contains  a  large  church,  very  spacious,  built  of  stone,  and  situated 
within  the  city,  near  the  fortress.  It  was  constructed  in  ancient  times  ; 
and  as  time  went  by,  and  the  kings  required  the  stone  of  which  it  is 
constructed,  much  of  this  material  was  taken  away  from  it.  The  church 
is  now  a  ruin,  but  its  remains  are  still  conspicuous  ;  they  stand  near  the 
prison1  of  Joseph  the  Truthful,  that  is  to  say  the  son  of  Jacob,  the  son 
of  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God,  upon  whom  be  peace. 
§  The  city  of  Wana2  contains  the  church  of  George3. 


1  Here  our  author  is  making  a  fresh  mistake.  The  'prison  of  Joseph' 
■was  neither  at  Busir  Bana  nor  at  Busir  Kuridus,  but  at  Busir  as-Sidr  in  the 
province  of  Al-Jizah.     Al-Makrizi  says  : 

Ja!    ^    instil    Jal     A»a.l    iiUil    J*C    ^  j.*,y±%    J.5LJI    S-Jui    l_ S^ji    ^jli"    ^UjiJI    Jlj 

^j&ll  i»Ui  A=f  Ae  j^iA 
'  Al-Kuda  i  says :  The  prison  of  Joseph,  upon  whom  be  peace  !  is  at  Busir  in 
the  province  of  Al-Jizah ;  all  the  learned  men  of  Egypt  are  agreed  upon  the 
authenticity  of  this  spot.'  (Khitat,  i.  p.  r.v.)  This  passage  of  Al-Kuda'i  is  also 
quoted  by  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  lii.  p.  Pv.  Al-Makrizi  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
flat  roof  of  the  '  prison '  was  called  Ijdbat  ad-Dud, — the  '  answer  to  prayer,' — and 
that  it  was  much  visited  at  particular  times  by  those  who  had  special  petitions  to 
make  :  notably  by  Kaffir  al-Ikhshidi. 

As-Suyfiti  speaks  of  the  prison  as  standing  to  the  north  of  the  pyramids,  which 
are  still  known  as  the  Pyramids  of  Abftsir,  and  are  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Sakkarah,  and  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Al-Jizah. 

Busir  or  Abusir  as-Sidr  is  now  in  the  district  of  Badrashain,  and  had  in  1885 
a  population  of  1,848.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  as  it  appears  from  the 
revenue-lists,  the  place  was  of  great  importance.     Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  10. 

The  pyramids  of  Busir  and  the  mummies  found  there  are  described  by  'Abd 
al-Latif,  Mukhtasar  Akhbdr  Misr,  ed.  White,  pp.  156,  158. 

2  Wana  or  Bana  is  near  Busir  Wana,  as  it  has  already  been  remarked.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishopric.  It  is  also  called,  as  it  may  be  seen  a  few  lines 
lower  down,  Wana  or  Bana  Busir.  It  was  named  in  Greek  KworroXir,  and  in 
Coptic  ni.rti.Tf ;  it  is  now  included  in  the  district  of  Samannud  in  the  province 
of  Al-Gharbiyah ;  and  it  had  in  1885  a  population  of  3,021.  See  Al-Idrisi 
(ed.  Rome)  [p.  117];  Amelineau,  G/ogr.  p.  84  f. ;  Recensement  de  Vtgypte,  ii.  p.  69. 

3  This  church  is  mentioned  by  Al-Makrizi,  see  Appendix.    We  shall  find,  as 
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§  At  Munyat  al-Ka'id1  there  is  a  church.     It  was  restored  by  Fadl 
ibn  Salih,  who  had  been  a  page  to  the  vizier  Abu  '1-Faraj  ibn  Killis2,  in 
the  caliphate  of  Al-Hakims;  it  is  named  after  Our  Lady  the  Virgin4,  Fol.  18  a 
and  stands  near  the  river. 


we  proceed,  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  dedications  in  Egypt.  Our 
author  mentions  forty-two  churches  or  monasteries  named  after  St.  George.  He  is, 
as  it  is  well  known,  the  famous  Cappadocian  martyr,  probably  the  first  who  suffered 
under  Diocletian,  and  with  whose  name  the  legend  of  the  dragon  is  connected. 
At  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  St.  George  was  proclaimed  champion  of  Christendom, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  he  was  formally  adopted  by  our  countrymen 
as  their  patron  saint,  in  addition  to  the  former  patrons  of  England,  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Peter.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  George  is  commemorated  by  the  Copts  on 
Barmudah  23  =  April  18  ;  whereas  the  western  calendar  gives  his  name  to 
April  23.  His  Acts  exist  in  Coptic  and  Ethiopic.  See  Zoega,  Cat.  Codd.  Copt. 
cod.  cliii ;  Budge,  Martyrdom  and  Miracles  of  St.  George,  with  Coptic  text  and 
translation.  The  extreme  limit  of  scepticism  with  regard  to  this  saint  is  reached 
by  M.  Amflineau,  who  regards  his  Acts,  in  all  their  versions,  as  pure  romance 
(Contes  et  romans  de  I'lSgypte  chre'tienne,  ii.  p.  167  ff.) 

1  Two  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Fustat  (Old  Cairo),  according  to  Yakut, 
in  the  most  northern  part  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Ka'id  from  whom  it  received 
its  name  was  this  very  Fadl  who  restored  the  church.  See  Yakut,  Geogr. 
Wort.  iv.  p.  ivo.  There  were  thirty-nine  Munyahs  in  Egypt  at  this  period;  see 
Yakut,  Mushtarik,  p.  P. v.  The  word  Munyah,  now  popularly  pronounced 
Minyah,  or  shortened  into  MM,  is  an  Arabicised  form  of  the  Coptic  JL*.umH, 
which  signifies  'port,'  and  is  not  derived  from  the  Greek  yavr\,  'mansion,' 
as  it  was  formerly  suggested.  MM  al-Kaid  is  now  included  within  the  district  of 
Biba  in  the  province  of  Bani  Suwaif,  and  in  1885  had  a  population  of  455. 
See  Rec.  de  I'figypte,  ii.  p.  222. 

2  (jJLS^is  written  by  a  clerical  error  here  and  on  fol.  69  a  as  cr^Jj-  Abu 
'1-Faraj  ibn  Killis  was  vizier  to  Al-Aziz  from  a.d.  979  to  a.  d.  990,  see  Ibn 
Khallikan,  iv.  p.  359  ff.;  As-Suyuti,  Hum  al-Muhdtlarah,  ii.  p.  ior. 

3  The  sixth  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs;  reigned  from  a.  h.  386  to  411  =  a.  d. 
996-1020.  He  was  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  religion  of  the  Druses.     See  Introduction. 

4  The  dedication  of  churches  to  the  Virgin  was  more  frequent  in  Egypt, 
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§  Wana  Busir1  contains  a  church  named  after  the  great  and  valiant 
martyr  Mercurius2,  and  two  other  churches — one  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  the  Pure  Virgin,  and  the  second  to  the  holy  martyr  Saint 
George3,  besides  a  church  to  the   martyr  John4,  who  is  also  named 


as  might  be  expected,  than  any  other  dedication.     More  than  fifty-five  churches 
of  the  Virgin  are  mentioned  by  our  author  as  existing  in  Egypt  in  his  time. 

1  Our  author  here  returns  to  Wana  or  Bana,  which  he  had  left  a  few  lines 
above. 

2  After  Our  Lady  and  St.  George  this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  dedications 
in  Egypt.  Our  author  mentions  about  thirty  churches  of  St.  Mercurius.  This  saint 
is  one  of  the  very  few  commemorated  in  the  Coptic  Synaxarium  or  Calendar  among 
those  who  suffered  in  the  time  of  Decius.  According  to  the  Coptic  authorities, 
Mercurius  was  born  at  Rome,  and  was  originally  called  Philopator.  He  was 
a  great  'hunter  of  wild  beasts,'  but  eventually  became  a  soldier,  and  an  angel  gave 
him  a  two-edged  sword  with  which  he  slew  his  enemies.  It  is  this  two-edged  sword 
which  has  become  two  swords  in  the  popular  legend,  and  has  earned  for  the  saint 
the  Arabic  cognomen  of  AM  's-Saifain,  'father'  or  'owner  of  the  two  swords;' 
and  the  Coptic  artists  accordingly  represent  him  brandishing  a  sword  in  each 
hand.  Mercurius  was  beheaded  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  during  the  persecution 
of  Decius;  and  his  martyrdom  is  commemorated  by  the  Copts  on  Hatur  25  = 
Nov.  21.  There  was  also  a  bishop  Mercurius,  who  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  and  whose  festival  is  kept  on  Barmahat  1  =  Feb.  25  ;  and  another 
Mercurius  whose  day  is  Babah  28  =  Oct.  25.  It  is  curious  that  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography  does  not  mention  the  name  Mercurius.  St.  Mercurius  the 
martyr  of  Caesarea  is  commemorated  by  the  Greek  church  also,  but  on  Nov.  25 
instead  of  Nov.  21.  See  Butler,  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  76,  and  ii.  pp.  357-9 ;  Malan, 
Calendar  of  Coptic  Church,  p.  12  and  p.  59,  note  34;  Wiistenfeld,  Synaxarium, 
p.  135  f. ;  Amdlineau,  Actes  des  Martyrs  de  I'iglise  Copte,  p.  16  ff . ;  Menologium 
Graecorum  in  Op.  et  Stud.  Hannibalis  Clementis,  torn.  i.  p.  212.     (A.  J.  B.) 

8  The  prefix  (j^L>,  Mari,  so  often  used  by  the  Copts  in  speaking  of  the 
saints,  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  derived  from  the  Syriac  .m>,  '  my  Lord.'  Many  of 
the  Christian  theological  and  ecclesiastical  terms  used  in  Arabic  are  Syriac 
in  origin. 

1  There  are  more  martyrs  than  one  of  this  name  in  the  Coptic  calendar.  See 
below,  fol.  56. 
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AM  Yuhannus,  and  whose  pure  body  is  preserved  in  this  church. 
There  is  also  a  church  to  the  glorious  angel,  Michael  the  Archangel. 

§  At  Idrijah1,  one  of  the  villages  of  Bush2,  there  is  a  church  to 
the  great  martyr  Saint  George. 

§  Tansa3  contains  a  church,  named  after  Nahadah4,  and  churches 
named  after  the  valiant5  martyr  Mercurius,  the  glorious  angel  Gabriel, 
and  Our  Lady  the  Pure  Virgin. 

The  Fayy&m. 

§  Madinat  al-Fayytime  and  its  province.  Al-Fayyum  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Kift7,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  who  built  it  for  one 


1  Cf.  below,  fol.  69  b.  Y&kut  speaks  of  Idrijah  as  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt 
in  the  province  of  Al-Bahnasi ;  see  his  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  11  a.  Cf.  Ibn  Dukmak, 
op.  cit.  v.  p.  r . 

2  Bfish  or  Bush  Kura  was  the  Coptic  TTOTfCtjirt,  and  still  exists  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Bani  Suwaif,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  7,091  inhabitants. 
The  district  is  still  a  Christian  centre,  and  contains  the  second  monastery,  in  point 
of  size  and  wealth,  in  Egypt.  See  YSkut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  voa  ;  Ame'lineau, 
Gfogr.  p.  366  ff.    (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Now  in  the  district  of  Bibi,  in  the  province  of  Bani  Suwaif;  and  in  1885 
had  a  population  of  1,465.     See  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  1 ;  Rec.  de  Ffigyple,  ii.  p.  303. 

4  These  churches  at  Tansa  are  mentioned  again  fol.  69  b.  The  name  of 
Nahadah  occurs  in  the  case  of  this  one  church  only,  among  the  Egyptian  churches. 

6  cls^,  'the  valiant/  is  an  epithet  especially  applied  to  St.  Mercurius  and 

St.  Theodore. 

6  'The  capital  of  the  Fayyum,'  still  existing,  and  having  in  1885  a  population 
of  25,799.  It  was  the  Greek  Arsinoe  or  Crocodilopolis.  The  name  Fayyum  is, 
as  it  is  well  known,  the  Coptic  tbioJUL  =  'the  sea'  or  'lake  : '  a  name  given  on 
account  of  Lake  Moeris,  identified  by  some  with  the  modern  Birkat  al-Kurdn, 
but  by  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  with  the  low  ground,  now  dry  land,  in  the  Wadi 
Rayan,  to  the  south  of  the  Fayyum.  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  rf  1 ;  Am&ineau, 
G/ogr.  p.  339  ff. 

The  following  passage  on  the  Fayyum  is  repeated  on  fol.  70  f. 

7  As  we  shall  see  in  several  cases  below,  our  author  follows  other  Arab 
writers  in  deriving  the  names  of  places  in  Egypt  from  the  names  of  real  or 

h  [II.  7.] 
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of  his  daughters  who  had  brought  dishonour  upon  herself,  so  that  he 
banished  her  thither.  The  city  existed  before  the  time  of  Joseph1, 
the  son  of  Jacob,  the  son  of  Abraham  the  Friend  of  God,  upon  whom 
be  peace !  and  Joseph  rebuilt  it.  He  also  made  the  Nilometer2.  And 
he  built  [Madinat]  al-Fayyum  and  Hajar  al-Lahun3,  which  was  built 
with  wisdom,  founded  with  divine  assistance,  and  constructed  by  the 
inspiration  of  God.     Joseph   also   dug   the   canal  of  Al-Manhi4.     He 


supposed  personages  in  remote  antiquity.  Many  towns  were  supposed  to  be 
named  after  sons  of  Kift,  who  was  said  to  have  divided  the  land  of  Egypt  among 
them.  Most  of  these  legends  or  traditions  may  be  traced  to  the  Arabic  historian 
Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam,  who  died  in  a.  h.  257  (?),  and  from  whom  Al-Kindi,  Al-Kuda  i, 
Al-Makrizi,  and  As-SuyM  borrowed  so  much  of  their  work.  See  As-Suyutv, 
Htisn  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  r . .  The  name  Kift  was  in  reality  borrowed  from  the 
town  of  Kift  or  Coptos,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  term  denoting  the 
Egyptians,  namely  Kibt  (Sau-S,  an  apocopated  form  of  Alyinnos,  turned  by  us  into 
'  Copt '),  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  an  ancestor  of  the  whole  nation,  of  that  name, 
the  founder  of  that  city. 

1  All  the  Mahometan  historians  of  Egypt,  following  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  and 
Ibn  Ishak,  state  that  Joseph  superintended  the  digging  of  the  canals  of  the  Fayyum 
and  the  building  of  its  towns.     See  below,  fol.  69  b  f. 

2  Al-Makrizi  quotes  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam' s  own  words,  to  which  without  doubt 
our  author  is  referring  : 

'  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  says :  The  first  who  measured  the  rise  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt 
was  Joseph,  upon  whom  be  peace!  who  set  up  a  Nilometer  at  Memphis.' 
Cf.  below,  fol.  68  a,  69  b,  70  b;  cf.  also  Diodorus,  Bill.  Hist.  i.  cap.  36,  who 
speaks  of  the  earliest  Nilometer  as  being  at  Memphis;  and  Herodotus,  ii.  cap.  13, 
who  implies  the  existence  of  a  Nilometer  at  Memphis  under  king  Moeris. 

3  I.e.  the  great  dykes  and  sluices  of  brick  and  stone  near  the  village  of 
Al-Lahun,  which  regulated  the  supply  of  water  into  the  Fayyum.  This  ancient 
structure,  attributed  by  the  Mahometan  historians  to  Joseph  (Al-Makrizi,  Khitat, 
i.  p.  rfv  f. ;  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  rff;  As-Suyutr,  Husn  al-Muhddarah, 
i.  p.  r  r),  was  destroyed  by  French  engineers  early  in  this  century,  and  a  new  lock 
erected.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  Also  called  from  its  reputed  author  Bahr  Filstif  or  'Joseph's  River.'     It  is 
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cultivated  the  land  of  Egypt.     The  Fayyum  contained  three  hundred 

and  sixty-six  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  year1, 

each  district  corresponding  to  a  day  ;  and  the  yearly  revenue  from  each 

canton  was  a  thousand  dinars.     The  lands  of  this  district  are  laid  under  Fol.  18  b 

water  when  the  river  rises  twelve  cubits ;  but  are  not  entirely  submerged 

with  eighteen  cubits.     There  are  here  tracts  of  common  land2,  in  which 

no  one  has  the  right  of  property ;  for  men  are  allowed  to  make  use  of 


still  in  working  order,  and  flows  from  a  spot  named  Has  al-Manhi  or  '  Head  of 
Al-Manhi,'  near  Darwah  Sarabam  (fol.  77  b),  to  Hajar  al-Lahun,  where  it  branches 
out  into  the  many  canals  which  irrigate  the  Fayyum.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort. 
iii.  p.  Sit;  Mardsid  al-Ittila"  ad  voc. ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  vi. 

1  That  is  of  the  Coptic,  not  of  the  Mahometan  year,  which  consists  of  354  or, 
in  the  intercalated  years,  of  355  days.  The  Coptic  year  consists  of  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  with  five  or  six  additional  days  called  Nissi. 

2  Here  our  author  quotes  Al-Kindi's  Fadd'il  Misr.  Al-Makrizi  says,  quoting 
by  name  from  the  same  book : 

'  In  the  Fayyum  there  is  common  land  in  which  none  has  the  right  of  property 
whether  Muslim  or  of  the  allied  peoples;  and  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  may 
demand  a  share  of  it ;  and  it  consists  of  more  than  seventy  sorts  of  land.' 

Al-Kindi,  followed  by  our  author,  is  speaking  of  the  different  sorts  of  crops 
grown  on  the  land.  Seventy  different  crops  seems  a  high  number,  unless  every 
variety  is  to  be  separately  enumerated.  Al-Makrizi  gives  a  list  of  the  principal 
crops  of  Egypt,  and  names  thirty-nine  of  them,  without  reckoning  all  the  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  and  without  counting  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  each 
genus.  He  names  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  chick-peas,  flat  peas,  flax,  leeks, 
onions,  garlic,  lupins,  water-melons,  haricots,  sesame,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  colocasia, 
egg-plant,  indigo,  radish,  turnip,  lettuce,  cabbage,  vine,  fig,  apple,  mulberry, 
almond,  peach,  apricot,  date-palm,  narcissus,  jasmine,  myrtle,  beetroot,  gillyflower, 
banana,  cassia,  lotus-tree.     See  the  section  entitled : 

l^Cl.j      *  Lw5l*    j>OA     ,<^lj"     >-jU)l      Si 

'Account  of  the  different  kinds  of  land  in  Egypt  and  of  the  various  crops  grown 
there,'  in  Khitat,  ii.  p.  1 . .  ff. 

h  2 
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it  as  they  please,  and  to  demand  a  share  of  it  according  to  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  land  is  of  seventy  kinds.  The  revenue  of  the  Fayyum 
was  estimated  by  Ibn  Tarkhan  in  the  time  of  Kafur  al-Ustadh1,  Emir 
of  Egypt,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Al-Ikhshidi,  under  the 
Abbaside  dynasty2,  in  the  year  of  the  Arabs  355,  when  the  revenue 
amounted  to  620,000  dinars3 ;  and  this  equals  the  amount  calculated 
to  come  from  Ar-Ramlah4  and  Tiberias  and  Damascus. 


1  Abfi  '1-Misk  Kaffir  al-Ustadh,  or  the  eunuch,  was  the  son  of  'Abel  Allah. 
He  was  a  negro  slave,  sold,  it  is  said  for  eighteen  dinars,  in  a.  h.  312  =  a.d.  924 
to  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  ibn  Tughj  al-Ikhshid,  governor  of  Egypt,  who  subse- 
quently emancipated  him  and  appointed  him  guardian  over  his  two  sons.  When 
Al-Ikhshid  died  in  a. h.  334  =  a.d.  946,  his  eldest  son  Abu  '1-Kasim  Anfijfir 
became  ruler  of  Egypt,  but  the  state  was  actually  administered  by  Kaffir,  who  is 
known  as  Al-Ikhshidi  on  account  of  his  having  belonged  to  Al-Ikhshid.  When 
Anfijfir  died  in  a.h.  349=  a.d.  960,  his  brother  Abu  '1-Hasan  'Alt  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  Kaffir  acted  as  his  lieutenant,  as  he  had  acted  for 
his  brother.  'Alt  died  in  a.h.  355  =  a.d.  966,  and  then  Kaffir  became  uncontrolled 
ruler  of  Egypt,  as  the  son  of  'Alt  was  too  young  to  reign  ;  and  this  state  of  affairs 
continued  until  the  death  of  the  negro  in  a.h.  357  =  a.d.  968.  Kaffir  is 
celebrated  as  the  most  successful  and  powerful  of  all  the  black  eunuchs  who  rose 
to  eminence  under  Mahometan  rule.  The  poet  Al-Mutanabbi  wrote  in  his  praise. 
See  Abfi  '1-Mahasin,  ed.  Juynboll  and  Matthes,  ii.  pp.  rvr-rlr;  Ibn  al-Athir, 
viii.  pp.  Pri-fr  1 ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  rri ;  Ibn  Khallikan,  trans.  De  Slane, 
ii.  p.  524  ;  As-Suyfiti,  Hicsn  al-Muhddarah,  ii.  p.  IP.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  The  Abbaside  caliph  reigning  at  Bagdad  in  a.h.  355  =  a.d.  966  was 
Al-Muti',  who  was  proclaimed  in  a.  h.  334=a.  d.  946,  and  abdicated  in  a.  h.  363  = 
a.d.  974. 

3  This  statement  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Ibn  Zulak : 

pjjill  (.jjyjsi.ill  jjjISJ  i^Jiffj  utjjl5JJ  ^  *\j>\  Jc  JiiljJI  v^J  0^5;  ^S  J^j 

JCzj>   1 — aJI   ^jj^lCj   l%jj  jlu.i  i — all  ijl»i*)  ijL»il5j   ^.....^.j   e***  iu.  ^jo  aJlJI   ajjfc   ,i 

'  Ibn  Zfilak  says  in  Al-Kindi's  book  of  information  on  the  emirs  of  Egypt,  that  the 
Fayyfim  was  reckoned  for  Kaffir  al-Ikhshidt  in  this  year,  namely  the  year  356,  as 
yielding  a  revenue  of  more  than  620,000  dinars.'    (Al-Makrizt,  Khitat,  i.  p.  rn.) 

4  I.e.  Ar-Ramlah  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Yafa  or  Joppa. 
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There  were  in  this  province  thirty-three  monasteries  within  its 
borders.  In  the  patriarchate  of  Theodore1,  the  forty-fifth  in  the  order 
of  succession,  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  the  Fayyum  was  Anba 
Abraham2,  and  the  revenue  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  govern- 


1  Occupied  the  see  from  a. d.  727  to  737,  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  p.  201  f. 

2  The  form  -.laKsl ,  Afraham,  is  intended  to  reproduce  the  Coptic  pronunciation 
of  i.B.pA.A.JL*.,  the  &  being  pronounced  as  v  by  the  Copts.  Our  author  is  here 
referring  to  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  life  of  Theodore  but  is  recorded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  biography  of  Michael  his  successor,  by  John  the  Deacon, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Coptic  patriarchs  compiled  by  Severus, 
bishop  of  Ushmunain,  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  The  following  is  the 
passage  which  our  author  must  have  had  in  his  mind ;  the  writer  is  describing,  as 
an  eyewitness,  an  interview  between  the  patriarch  Theodore,  who  was  accompanied 
by  certain  bishops,  and  Al-Kasim  the  wall  of  Egypt : 

ijo-lo  lc.i  \-aA  \J*oa-  UAs  e&j^  <J=-^  i*}**^  '   °"  "^  i***V^  ^  ' "-"""^  *— >al  is)Ua  ^1S« 

5-JlS     ^O.     liiJJ     ^J     5JJ     J^^J     (Sliijl     5Ju»     fr^y}     Lj^     J^     t-^JX*     OOUj     (jfjLJI     ^ 

BjjD     ^    JUUUi^l    <J=-  15J.II     ajij     SJW     4a.    Jjj     ^0     ijLx*^     IS^wl    L°j±J>\    1JIJ5     SJ"     r/UJ 

S.UC  (jU  ^^  ^S-Al  K^J^°  J  u^5  r»M'^L'  W""3  U«a»Aj  AiO  Ajl»i-Llll  ja>\  sJ  JUi 
.LlJJ  ajU   u*^.   j-Ui-   !ulc   jjO.    |»4^-s  l^j-*-^'  J*J   /♦J-^".   ri-5    e^ 3   *"**   "^r   tj 

'  And  the  bishop  Anba  Abraham,  bishop  of  the  Fayyum,  was  present  on  matters 
of  their  business.  And  when  we  entered  the  presence  of  Al-Kasim  the  next 
time,  he  called  one  of  his  odalisques  who  was  from  Western  Africa,  and  he  said 
to  Anba  Abraham  :  "  This  is  thy  daughter ; "  and  he  laid  the  bishop's  hand  upon 
her  hand,  for  his  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  children.  And  he  said  to  the  bishop : 
"  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  loved  thee  deeply  since  my  father's  time,  and  all  that 
thou  didst  ask  of  my  father  I  will  do  for  thee."  And  the  holy  Abraham  said  to 
him:  "It  is  good."  So  Al-Kasim  continued:  "I  desire  of  thee  300  dinars." 
Then  the  archdeacon  who  accompanied  the  bishop,  and  whose  name  was  Simeon, 
and  who  was  afterwards  found  worthy  to  succeed  him  as  bishop,  came  to  him  and 
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merit,  from  the  crops  grown  on  the  lands  of  these  monasteries,  amounted 
to  five  hundred  dinars  yearly. 

It   is  said  in  the  Book1  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Muslims 


he  said  to  him :  "  Bring  the  300  dinars."  So  he  brought  them  and  gave  them  to 
Al-Kasim.  Now  Anba  Abraham  had  much  money  derived  from  church  properly; 
for  he  had  in  his  diocese  thirty-five  monasteries,  in  the  Fayyum ;  and  he  was  the 
administrator  of  their  goods ;  and  he  was  bound  to  pay  a  land-tax  of  500  dinars 
into  the  public  treasury  of  the  government  on  their  account.  He  was  the  head 
of  all  of  them,  and  the  merchants  of  Egypt  sold  to  him  and  bought  from  him.' 
MS.  in  Bib.  Nat.  Paris,  numbered  Anc.  Fonds  Arabe  139,  p.  142,  lines  5-13. 

1  By  IbnAbd  al-Hakam,  who  probably  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Hegira,  and  who  is  the  source  from  which  subsequent  historians  drew. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  work,  which  is  still  extant,  has  not  been  published.  See 
article  in  Zeitschr.filr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  vol.  iii.  p.  329  if.,  1840,  on 
Geschichte  der  muhammedanischen  Eroberung  Aegyptens.  Yakut  quotes  the  passage 
of  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam  as  follows  : 

i_»ai  1 — a~>y  J  ^"'  "\)')i  l"-*^  *""u  "^  *-•■'*'  ^WvS  lift"  rf  «-Jj^  '"'i^  «at  J. 
J  y&i  ^1  Jaalll  Llj  ^Jlic,  -^Jc  j^j  iJis[/  ft'  '»*  &z«Xa.  i^jJiij  sii-C  ^^ijj  uic 
j-0^  (•}**"  CLolSj  w.  i^i'  ^  ^  *;iw  L.  \j%b  -4)  JUi  cJ^o  Jjo  Jyill  i»Ujj  Sj-ijlc 
^1  AJ-s^'  ^^jXJ  J  Jc  ^j^  x»ij.ls  jjj^iij  XjxJl  *L  A.SLJ.  oolS  l^ilj  JL)»il  c:JJ 
^l^-j  (sJ^li  Jl  .&  jU^s  ijil  *L>  i—S^  J  i_i.*jj  J-,  yjC/1  yi«j  1— «-<£  I4)  ^s?»> 
J  ej.iL  lil  o^  Jji  ^o  iiiU  (jf^J.I  ^IJc  Juu  Oj  JUj  i_awjj  Icji  dtj-U-  Jl 
,j-ly  c^  ^  ^  J#  ^  ^i/  aJj  wl  (sllij  i^il  ill  14)  J^t  J  Jlj  lib  14!  ,_JLL,1 
^51   jiUI    ^    J  j^    ^Sj^    Jo^j    fj^h]^    JU    J$\    Jl    ^  jl   Sjlju,    ^   iii^^ 

Jl  m=-l  J  J^  s-iUc  elli  ^1  ^  allll  L^jI  ^  i_L^  JUi  vl*L3  ill  Q&  ilj 
Jl  Iii  j.y  ^  j^JI  Jcl  ^  U^»  ii.  iJiWysJ  J  uj^  J|  ^u  a^1 
Jl  ijT^y.  0»  Lyi  U^j  Ijf^y,  Jl  Ij^^y  ^  L^i,  uZU-j  |jT(^. 

&c.  ujAm  ji  u_^ii  jci  ^  ^i  ^i»^  JC*!1  uLyj  £#  Wfgr 

'  Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  Abd  Allah  ibn  Abd  al-Hakam  says :  I  learnt  from  Hisham 
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that  the  Fayyum  was  known  as  the  Waste  Ground ;  it  was  an  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  Upper  Egypt.  Joseph  the  Truthful  dug  the  canal  here, 
and  brought  the  water  through  it,  and  the  Nile  began  to  flow  into  it. 
Joseph  was  of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  in  the  reign  of  Ar-Rayyan1,  the 


ibn  Ishak  that  when  Joseph  governed  Egypt  his  dignity  was  increased  by  Pharaoh. 
And,  when  Joseph's  age  had  passed  a  hundred  years,  the  viziers  of  the  kingdom 
said,  "Joseph's  understanding  has  decayed,  and  his  reason  is  disturbed,  and  his 
wisdom  is  departed."  But  Pharaoh  reprimanded  them  and  denied  their  statements 
and  softened  down  their  words,  and  they  refrained  from  repeating  them.  Then 
after  some  years  they  repeated  their  charge,  so  Pharaoh  said  to  them,  "  Come, 
suggest  something  by  which  we  may  try  him  I "  Now  in  those  days  the  Fayyum 
was  called  the  Waste  Land,  and  moreover  it  was  an  outlet  for  the  superfluous 
waters  of  Upper  Egypt ;  so  they  all  agreed  that  this  should  be  the  test  by  which  to 
try  Joseph.  So  they  said  to  Pharaoh,  "  Desire  Joseph  to  spread  abroad  the 
waters  of  the  Waste  Land,  so  that  fresh  territory  may  be  added  to  your  dominions 
and  fresh  revenues  to  your  revenues."  So  he  called  Joseph,  and  said,  "  Thou 
knowest  the  place  of  my  daughter  such  an  one;  I  have  determined  when  she 
grows  up  to  seek  for  her  a  city,  and  I  have  not  found  any  for  her  except  the 
Waste  Land,  which  is  a  small  town,  near  to  us,  but  which  cannot  be  reached 
from  any  part  of  Egypt  except  by  passing  through  deserts  and  wildernesses  up  to 
this  time.  For  the  Fayyum  is  in  the  midst  of  Egypt  as  Egypt  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  countries,  for  Egypt  cannot  be  reached  from  any  part  except  by  passing 
through  deserts.  I  have  settled  this  district  upon  my  daughter.  Do  not  therefore 
leave  any  means  untried  by  which  thou  mayest  gain  thy  object."  So  Joseph 
answered,  "Yea,  O  king,  if  this  be  thy  desire  I  will  perform  it."  Pharaoh  said,  "  The 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better  it  will  please  me."  Then  an  inspiration  from  God 
came  to  Joseph  that  he  should  dig  three  canals;  one  from  the  further  part  of 
Upper  Egypt,  from  such  a  place  to  such  a  place,  and  one  in  the  east  from  such 
a  place  to  such  a  place,  and  one  in  the  west  from  such  a  place  to  such  a  place. 
And  Joseph  disposed  the  workmen  and  dug  the  canal  of  Al-Manhi,  from  a  point 
above  Ushmunain  to  Al-Lahun.'  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  Srr  f.  Cf.  Al-Makrizi, 
Khitdt,  i.  p.  rfo,  where  the  same  passage  is  quoted;  As-Suyutt,  Husn  al-Muhd- 
darah,  i.  p.  r  I  . 

1  Ar-Rayyan  ibn  Walid  ibn  Dauma'  is  the  name  given  by  most  of  the  Arabian 
historians  to  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph ;   although  Al-Makrizi  says  that  the  Copts 
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son  of  Dauma ,  surnamed  Pharaoh,  after  the  interpretation  of  the  dream 
and  the  explanation  of  it.  Pharaoh  clothed  Joseph  with  a  robe  of 
honour,  and  entrusted  him  with  his  signet-ring  and  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  kingdom. 

Certain  matters  concerning  Egypt. 

Fol.  19  a  §  The  seventeenth  section1  of  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the 
biography  of  Anba  Khail2,  the  forty-sixth  patriarch,  contains  an 
estimate  of  the  yearly  revenues  of  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  the  caliphate 
of  Marwan3,  the  '  Ass  of  War,'  the  last  caliph  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Omeyyads,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  caliphate  of  As-Saffah4 
'Abd  Allah,  the  Abbaside,  which  sets  the  amount  carried  into  the 
public  treasury  at  300,000  dinars,  apart  from  the  expenses5. 


called  him  Nahra'ush.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  say  whence  the 
names  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  found  in  Arab  writers  were  derived ;  none  of  them 
seems  to  be  known  to  Muhammad  in  the  Koran.  The  names  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  later  writers  from  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam,  who  was  himself  indebted  to 
Ibn  IsMk. 

1  The  seventeenth  section  of  the  patriarchal  biographies  compiled  by  Severus 
of  Ushmunain  begins  with  the  life  of  Kha'il,  the  forty-sixth  patriarch.  Arte.  Fonds 
Arabe  139,  pp.  140  and  141,  line  17. 

2  Occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  743  to  766  according  to  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr. 
pp.  203-236.  The  name  J^iLi-,  Kha'il,  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  J^Jli?<>, 
Mikha  il  or  Michael.  Another  form  of  the  name  is  Jljli.,  Khayal.  The  biography 
of  Michael,  included  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  compiled  by  Severus  of 
Ushmunain,  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  that  work,  and  is  the  contem- 
porary composition  of  John  the  Deacon,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  many  of 
the  events  which  he  relates.     See  MS.  Anc.  Fonds  Arabe  139,  pp.  140-191. 

s  This  caliph,  the  second  of  his  name,  is  referred  to  several  times  in  the 
present  work.    He  reigned  from  a.h.  i26-i33=a.  d.  744-751.     See  Introduction. 

4  The  first  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  who  overthrew  the  Omeyyad  dynasty. 
Reigned  a.h.  133-137  =  a.d.  751-755. 

6  Our  author  is  referring  to  the  following  passage  in  the  biography  of  Michael, 
which  narrates  events  that  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of  Marwan  : 
dLU.1  ^oxJ   kJI   gAsarf   ^_j    ljUsLJI  J13    eyWij   iUs.il|   uylcllul   jjo    „aj,    clsi\1   ^ISj 
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§  The  first  worshippers  of  idols  were  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  and  the  Franks  and  the  people  of  the  sea-coast.  In  the 
days  of  Kuhtan,  the  son  of  Falik,  the  father  of  the  Arabs,  men  made 
likenesses  of  all  that  were  renowned  for  virtue,  and  of  good  repute,  and 
famous  for  valour  and  beauty  of  form,  and  worshipped  their  images. 

§  Abu  Naitur1,  the  fourth  son  of  Noah,  learnt,  through  the  inspi- 
ration of  God,  the  science  of  the  sphere2,  and  the  art  of  reckoning 
it  by  years,  months,  days,  and  hours,  and  the  like.  Afterwards 
Nimrod3  the  giant  learnt  from  him,  and  composed  books  on  the 
science  of  the  sphere,  and  on  reckoning  it ;  and  men  wondered  at  the 
wisdom  which  he  showed  in  his  books,  and  copied  them  after  him, 
so  that  Ardashir  envied  him ;  and  Nimrod  also  served  Satan,  and 
fasted  for  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  him,  and  burnt  incense  to 
him,  and  humbled  himself  before  him.  Therefore  Satan  appeared 
to  him,  and  taught  him  magic4,  and  how  to  raise  false  phantoms ;  and 


'  The  revenues  of  Egypt,  after  deducting  the  pay  of  the  troops  and  the  expenses 
of  the  governor's  house  and  what  was  needed  for  the  administration  of  the  country, 
amounted  to  200,000,000  dinars  carried  yearly  to  the  public  treasury.'  MS.  Anc. 
Fonds  Arabe  139,  p.  180,  line  25,  p.  181,  lines  1,  2.    The  figures  have  been  altered. 

1  Abu  Naitur  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

2  I.  e.  astronomy.  As  it  is  well  known,  the  Arabs  derived  their  first  knowledge 
of  astronomy  from  the  Arabic  translation,  made  by  order  of  the  caliph  Ma'mfln, 
of  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  is  from  that  work  that  the  term  isLLj  =  o-tfiaipa 
is  borrowed. 

3  The  attribution  of  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  to  Nimrod  is  based  on 
a  genuine  tradition  of  the  devotion  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  to  that  science. 
Haji  Khalfah  remarks  upon  the  use  made  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Almagest  of  the  work 
of  Chaldaean  astronomers;  Lex.  bibliogr.  (ed.  Fluegel)  i.  p.  71.  Many  legends 
are  related  of  Nimrod,  the  'Enemy  of  God,'  by  the  Arab  historians,  and  he  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Koran,  following  Jewish  tradition,  as  the  persecutor  of  Abraham. 
See  Ibn  al-Athir,  Al-Kdmil,  i.  p.  a  1  ff. 

4  The  Mahometans  consider  Babylon  to  have  been  the    original  home    of 
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revealed  to  him  the  worship  of  the  stars  ;  and  Nimrod  the  giant  learnt 
from  Satan  the  doctrine  of  Taghut1.     Nimrod  was  the  first  who  wore 
Fol.  19  b  a  crown2  of  gold,  set  with  jewels,  and  put  on  purple  robes,  and  showed 
himself  in  such  guise. 

Section  referring  to  the  distinguished  men  of  Egypt,  and  to  the 
wonders  which  are  to  be  found  there.  Among  the  former  were  Moses 
and  Aaron  his  brother,  and  Miriam  their  sister,  who  were  born  at 
Askar3,  in  the  region  of  Egypt.  On  Mount  Sinai  God  spoke  with 
Moses ;   and  Moses  struck  with  his  rod. 


magic,  which  was  taught  to  men  there  by  the  two  evil  angels  Harut  and  Marut 
(see  Silrat  al-Bakarah,  96),  who  still  hang  head  downwards  among  the  ruins  of 
the  great  city. 

1  An  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabs  of  Mecca;  see  Koran,  Silrat  al-Bdkarah, 
257,  259,  where  the  religion  of  Taghut  is  placed  in  antithesis  to  the  true  religion  of 
Islam.     Cf.  Silrat  al-Md'idah,  65. 

2  Eutychius  reports  this  legend,  in  speaking  of  the  time  of  Abraham : 

J-JiSjll  a^i  ^ajlj  J>Lo  ell*  ell*  Jjl  &3l  JUjj  JjU  ell*  ^Lil  j>_jy*i   jjla  %j*s-  ^j 

ViO    lju»    Jj>.l    ^0    IU»I)    Ac-    SJuJjj    J-^"l     5-1     p^    LijLa    (tCJ^    l-jU?"    l^    l»  ...  II    jj 

L-Jl  ^  —Ii  si  Jp  u^J*!  w^' 
'  In  his  time  lived  Nimrod  the  giant,  king  of  Babylon.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  king  who  reigned  in  Babylon ;  and  he  saw  in  the  sky  the  likeness  of  a  crown 
formed  of  clouds ;  so  he  called  a  goldsmith,  who  fashioned  a  crown  for  him,  and 
he  put  it  upon  his  head.  For  this  reason  men  said  that  a  diadem  descended  upon 
him  from  heaven.'  Eutychius,  Annates  (ed.  Pococke),  i.  p.  62.  Cf.  MS.  Bodl.  Or. 
294,  p.  60. 

The  epithet  ,C=.,  'giant,'  corresponds  to  1^3?  in  Genesis  x.  8,  9. 

Some  of  these  legends  of  Nimrod  may  be  looked  upon  as  genuine  traditions 
of  the  ancient  culture  of  Babylonia. 

3  This  was  a  well-known  town,  two  days  to  the  south  of  Al-Fustat,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Al-Itfihiyah.  Many  of  the  Muslims,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  accepted 
the  tradition  that  Moses  was  born  there;  see  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  rcr; 
Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  0 1  v  ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  iv.  p.  1  rr.  The  MSS.  of  Al-Makrizi 
write  the  name  as  ^Ci,l . 

Askar  still  exists  in  the  district  of  Itfih  in  the  province  of  Al-Jlzah ;  see  Rec. 
dc  1'Egypte,  ii.  p.  51. 
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In  Egypt  Moses  divided  the  sea,  and  performed  the  ten  miracles. 
Joseph  the  Truthful1  ruled  over  Egypt. 

In  Egypt  also  is  the  palm-tree.  Here  is  the  Holy  Valley 2,  and  the 
fissure  of  the  AbA  Kzrs,  to  which  the  birds  of  that  species  go  on  pil- 
grimage every  year.  One  bird  is  caught  in  this  fissure,  and  remains 
hanging  there  until  the  winds  blow  it  to  pieces.  In  this  country  also 
is  the  Ha  it  al-Aj&z 4,  from  Al-Arish  to  Aswan;  which  is  sometimes 
called  Hd'it  al-Hujilz. 

1  This  is  a  constant  epithet  of  Joseph  among  the  Mahometans,  and  originated 
in  the  Koran,  SHrah  YHsuf,  ver.  51 : 

^j^JbUl   ^  8_i|j   ^^aj    ^  %3iX   Ul   (jsJI   ijas^-   ^jll  Hr^\  *]/-"'  y~f^' 

'  The  wife  of  Al-'Aziz  said :    Now  the  truth  is  made  manifest.     It  was  I  who 
tempted  him  to  sin.     Surely  he  is  one  of  the  truthful.' 
Compare  ver.  46  : 

'  O  Joseph  the  Truthful  I  teach  us  with  regard  to  the  seven  fat  kine,'  &c. 

2  I  can  only  conjecture  that  this  may  mean  the  Wadi  Natriin  or  Wadt  Habib, 
the  ancient  Nitrian  valley,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  monasticism. 

3  This  legend  of  the  Abukir  birds  is  found  in  most  of  the  Arab  historians  who 
have  written  on  Egypt;  see  Quatremere,  Mem.  Hist,  et  G/ogr.  i.  p.  32,  where  our 
author  is  quoted  among  others.  The  fissure  is  said  by  our  author  (fol.  86  b)  to 
be  on  the  Jabal  al-Kahf.  Other  writers  say  the  Jabal  at-Tair,  the  well-known  hill 
which  still  bears  the  name,  on  the  Nile,  opposite  Samallut  and  Taha.  As-Suyutf, 
who  reckons  the  Jabal  at-Tair  as  one  of  the  twenty  wonders  of  Egypt,  on  account 
of  these  birds,  describes  them  thus  : 

AS^jl     1— i\}>\     J}-<     J""M^     U^lsjk*     (JUCjIl     $y»     JpJ 

'  They  are  piebald,  with  black  necks,  striped   on   the   breast,  with   black   tips 
to  their  wings.'     Husn  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  r\. 

Al-Makrizi  says  that  the  prodigy  had  ceased  in  his  time.  Khitat,  ii.  p.  e.r  f . ; 
cf.  i.  p.  r  1 . 

4  'Wall  of  the  old  woman,'  also  called  Jisr  al-'AjHz,  'dyke  of  the  old 
woman.'  It  still  exists  in  portions  near  Jabal  at-Tair,  near  Kusiyah,  and  at 
other  places. 

The  '  old  woman '  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  Dalukah  (see  fol.  70  b),  who 
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In  the  river  Nile  there  is  a  fish,  which  is  called  the  '  thunder-fish  V 
Even  if  a  strong  man  places  his  hand  upon  it,  his  strength  will  not 
prevent  him  from  receiving  a  shock  through  his  body,  and  his  arm 
will  remain  thunderstruck  and  will  be  paralysed  during  the  space  of 
an  hour. 

In  this  country  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  two  seas,  which  is  called 
the  Isthmus2 ;  here  the  two  seas  approach  one  another.  Between  them 
are  two  dykes3.  The  two  seas  are  the  sea  of  the  Romans  and  the  sea 
of  the  Chinese4;  and  the  dyke  is  a  journey  of  one  night5  from  both  of 


reigned  over  Egypt  in  remote  antiquity.  The  purpose  of  the  wall  is  said  to  have 
been  to  defend  Egypt  from  her  enemies.  Another  story  makes  the  old  woman 
build  the  wall  to  prevent  the  lions  from  coming  down  to  the  Nile  to  drink, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been  devoured  by  a  lion.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  1 1 . ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitdt,  i.  p.  r  i ;  As-Suyuti,  Husn 
al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  rl. 

Our  author,  on  fol.  57  b,  makes  Cleopatra  the  builder  of  the  Ha  it  al-'Ajiiz, 
which  extended  not  only  from  Al-Arish  or  Al-Farama  to  Aswan  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  but  also  from  Nubia  to  Alexandria  on  the  western  bank. 
In  these  statements  he  follows  Eutychius,  Annales  (ed.  Pococke),  i.  p.  301. 

The  statement  of  Diodorus  that  Sesostris  built  a  wall  1,500  stades  in  length, 
to  protect  Egypt  on  the  east  from  the  Syrians  and  the  Arabs,  is  well  known ;  see 
Diod.  Sic.,  Bibl.  Hist.  bk.  i.  cap.  57. 

1  I.e.  the  electric  eel,  gymnotus  electricus,  the  properties  of  which  are  well 
known.  They  were  much  celebrated  by  Arabic  writers  on  Egypt.  See  Yakut, 
Gcogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  ah;  Abu  '1-Mahasin,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  rl ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat, 
i.  p.  11;  Al-Mas'udi,  Muruj  adh-Dhahab,  ii.  pp.  392-3;  'Abd  al-Latif,  Mukhtasar 
(ed.  White),  p.  82. 

2  Le.  Isthmus  of  Suez.     This  passage  is  partly  repeated  on  fol.  58  a. 

s  The  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Lake  Timsali  is  still  called  Al-Jisr, 
'  the  dyke.' 

4  Our  author  here  treats  the  Red  Sea  as  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  latter  as  part  of  the  China  Sea. 

6  On  fol.  58  a  the  distance  between  the  two  seas,  which  is  about  eighty  miles, 
is  given  as  a  day  and  a  night's  journey,  and  Al-Makrizi  makes  it  the  same.  Yakut 
and  the  Mardsid  al-I${ila"  make  it  four  days. 
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them,  between  Al-Kulzum1  and  Al-Farama2.  In  no  other  country  do 
the  seas  approach  nearer  to  one  another  than  at  this  place ;  for  in  the 
east  there  is  a  journey  of  several  months  between  them.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  the  people  eat  fresh  fish  from  both  seas, 
except  Egypt. 

1  The  Greek  and  Coptic  KXuoyia,  KX*rCJUl<&.,  formerly  situated  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Suez,  which  must  be  regarded  as  its  successor;  see 
Ame"lineau,  Ge'ogr.  pp.  227-9.  Al-Mukaddasi,  who  wrote  in  a.h.  375  =  a.d.  986, 
says,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Al-Kulzum  : 

'  Water  is  conveyed  to  them  in  boats ;  and  from  a  place  called  Suwais  (Suez), 
at  a  distance  of  one  post,  bad,  discoloured  water  is  carried  to  them  upon  camels ; 
so  that  one  of  their  proverbs  says  :  The  people  of  Al-Kulzum  receive  their  provi- 
sions from  Bilbais,  and  their  drink  from  Suwais,  and  they  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Tats 
(wild  goat)'  (ed.  De  Goeje),  p.  196.  This  passage  was  not  made  use  of  by 
Quatremere  in  his  discussion  of  the  position  of  Al-Kulzum,  Mem.  Hist,  et  Ge'ogr. 
i.  pp.  15^189.  The  distance  of  one  post  or  about  twelve  miles  is  too  great, 
as  the  ruins  of  Al-Kulzum  are  placed  by  Niebuhr  about  one  mile  to  the  north 
of  Suez.  See  also  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  1 «»;  Mardsid  al-Ittild'  (ed.  Juynboll), 
ad  voc;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  49];  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  p.  nr. 

The  last  of  these  writers  says  that  in  his  day  Al-Kulzum  was  ruined  and  its 
site  was  known  as  Suez.     This  is  inaccurate,  as  it  has  just  been  shown. 

2  The  classical  Pelusium,  and  the  Coptic  HepeJUtOTflt,  near  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Egypt ;  cf.  fol.  56  b.  It  has  now  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
some  mounds  and  broken  columns.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  aai-;  Al- 
Mukaddasi  (ed.  De  Goeje),  p.  110;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  rn;  Ame"lineau, 
Ge'ogr.  p.  317  f. 

Al-Makrizi  reckons  the  ancient  remains  at  Al-Farama  among  the  wonders  of 
Egypt;  see  Khitat,  i.  p.  ri. 

It  was  at  Al-Farama  that  the  first  engagement  took  place  between  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  when  'Ami-  invaded  Egypt  in  a.h.  18;  see  As-Suyuti,  Husn 
al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  rt*. 

M.  Amelineau  does  not  explain  why  he  adopts  the  form  El-Ferma. 
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In  this  country  brocaded  stuffs  are   made:    gauze    of  Tinnis1,  and 
sharb'2,  a  stuff  used  for  tents,  and   coloured  Dabiki3  ;  and  there  is  no 


1  The  fine  tissues  of  Tinnis  are  much  celebrated  by  Arab  historians  and 
geographers.  Ibn  Haukal,  who  wrote  in  a.  h.  367  =  a.  d.  978,  says  of  Tinnis 
and  Damietta : 

{^ep\    -^*a-    J    o~J    ,jJI    A*iJI    Jlil    ^    uyU^ailj    LJ^illj    JW-iJI    £?j    j^    U*>J 

'  In  these  two  cities  are  manufactured  fine  DaMM  and  sharb  and  splendid  dyed 
garments,  the  equals  of  which  in  beauty  and  price  do  not  exist  in  the  whole  world  ' 
(ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  1 . 1). 

Al-Makrizi  [Khitat,  i.  p.  1  a  1 )  says  that  the  veils  for  the  Ka'bah  were  made  at 
Tinnis  from  the  early  times  of  Islam,  and  he  describes  some  of  the  designs  upon 
them.  These  manufactures  ceased  when  the  people  of  Tinnis  were  removed 
to  Damietta  in  a. h.  5S8  =  a. d.  1192,  and  only  the  citadel  remained  inhabited. 

The  foundation  of  the  stuffs  of  Tinnis  is  said  to  have  been  linen  (Ibn  Haukal, 
lac.  cit.),  with  which  silk  was  interwoven.  Cf.  Quatremere,  Mem.  Hist,  et  Ge'ogr. 
i.  pp.  308,  309,  327  ff. ;  Al-Idrisi  (trans.  Jaubert),  i.  p.  320. 

2  A  precious  tissue;  see  Glossary  to  De  Goeje's  Bibliolheca  Geog.  Arab. p.  272. 

3  Al-Makrizi  says : 

^LojJlj  iujlU  tjjpJl  oUjJU  ilS-iU  ijL")!  tfcll  >_^,...:i  bL^o  {jJ  ^~»  ijJ  ijfeJ-i 

cl^i   ijLo   I4I.0   i*l»c   JS    JjL   yjXjj   I4J    J»jo   iuajll    i_yiJl    *jUx)I   c^i^Sj   i_*«jil   JUJ1 

0\  Jl  ijUilSj  cJ^J  a***  &»  j*^  (^  *U^  y..'f^  *k)  |J  ^rr^j  «jL*!1  s.Aa>  01  J»j 

'  Dabik  is  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damietta,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
sumptuous  robes  and  the  dyed  turbans  of  sharb,  and  the  trimmings  of  Dabiki 
interwoven  with  gold.  Turbans  of  sharb,  interwoven  with  gold,  were  made  there ; 
each  turban  being  100  cubits  in  length,  and  bearing  designs  woven  with  gold  of 
the  value  of  500  dinars,  without  reckoning  the  price  of  the  silk  and  the  linen 
thread.  These  turbans  and  the  rest  were  brought  into  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Al-'Aziz  bi  'llah,  son  of  Al-Mu'ifz,  who  reigned  from  the  year  365  (a.  d.  975)  until 
he  died  in  the  month  of  Sha'ban,  in  the  year  386  (a.  d.  996).'     Khitat,  i.  p.  rri. 
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stuff,  not  interwoven  with  gold,  of  which  garments  are  made,  of  the  value 

of  100  dinars,  except   the   stuffs   of  Tinnis1  and  Damietta,   and   Al- 

Manhab  (?)  and  Sikil/z2.     The  Egyptians  make  woollen  garments,  and 

robes  of  goats'  hair  of  Samalus,  which  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  Fol.  20  a 

in  the  world  except  in  Egypt.     The  natives  of  this  country  can  boast 

of  the  wonderfully  prolific  nature  of  their  horses,  mules,  and  asses..  They 


Cf.  Quatremere,  Me'm.  i.  p.  340,  where  this  passage  is  translated  in  Quatremere's 
usual  loose  manner. 

Barjawan,  a  black  eunuch  and  vizier  to  the  Fatimide  caliph  Al-'Aziz  bi'llah, 
left  at  his  death  in  a.  h.  390  =  a.  d.  iooo,  one  thousand  pairs  of  trousers  of  the 
stuff  called  DabiM;  see  Ibn  Khallikan. 

The  name  DabiM  was  extended  to  other  brocades  or  damasks  besides  those 
actually  made  at  Dabik,  and  was  applied  to  the  fabrics  of  Usyut  and  even  of 
places  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt;  see  Glossary  to  De  Goeje's  Bib.  Geogr. 
Arab.  p.  232. 

See  also  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  of  a  ;  Mardsid  al-Iltild'  ad  voc. ;  Al-Idrisi 
(trans.  Jaubert),  i.  p.  320. 

The  town  of  Dabik  no  longer  exists. 

1  Al-Makrizi  likewise  says  : 

L*c  .Ujj  ioU  i_^jij  «-iJ  j-^Lo  j*j  ic»  <-riy^\  fki  U       ^y  jir*    »       k£  u~Jj 

'  There  is  no  brocade  in  the  world  with  a  foundation  of  linen,  of  which  a  single 
garment,  not  interwoven  with  gold,  fetches  a  price  of  100  dinars  in  cash,  except 
the  brocade  of  Tinnis  and  Damietta.'     Khitat,  i.  p.  1  w. 

Cf.  Quatremere,  Me'm.  i.  p.  308,  who  makes  the  mistake  of  translating  ^jl^by 
'  cotton.'  Al-Makrizi  says  that  the  robes  made  at  Tinnis  for  the  caliph,  in  which 
a  large  quantity  of  gold  was  employed,  were  worth  1,000  dinars  a  piece;  and 
that  the  sale  of  these  fabrics  at  one  time  brought  in  a  yearly  receipt  of  20,000  or 
30,000  dinars  from  Al-'Mk  alone.     Cf.  Al-Idrisi  (trans.  Jaubert),  i.  p.  320. 

2  I.e.  Sicilian  tissue.  As  in  many  other  cases,  a  name  derived  from  the  place 
where  the  material  was  originally  manufactured  is  retained,  even  when  the 
manufacture  is  no  longer  confined  to  that  place  Sikilli  was  also  made  in  Spain. 
See  Al-Mukaddasi  (ed.  De'Goeje),  pp.  \fa  and  rri. 
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have  the  gold-mines1  and  the  emerald-mines2,  and  red  and  yellow  ochre  ; 


1  In  the  Wadi  'l-'Alaki,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Aswan,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bajjah  or  Bisharis.  The  mines  have  not  been  worked  for  many  centuries, 
but  were  known  in  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  See  Al-Idrisi  (trans.  Jaubert),  i.  pp.  36, 
41;  Al-Makrizi,  K hit  at,  i.  pp.  1  lo,  1  iv,  1  1a  ;  Abu  '1-Fida,  Tab.  Aeg.  p.  35  f. 

2  Quatremere  gives  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  emerald-mines  of  Egypt 
{Mini.  ii.  p.  73  ff.)  He  first  quotes  an  extract  from  Al-Makrizi  [Khitat,  i.  p.  rrr), 
who  copies  however  from  Al-Mas'udr,  and  Al-Masudi's  informant  was  'Abd 
ar-Rahim,  sometime  government  clerk  at  the  mines.  The  mines  are  said  to  lie 
in  the  midst  of  a  waterless  desert  at  Kharbah,  a  place  seven  days'  journey  to  the 
south-east  from  Kus  or  Kift,  the  nearest  town  on  the  Nile.  They  are  in  a  mountain 
range  in  the  territory  of  the  Bajjah,  north  of  the  great  peak  called  Karkashandah. 
Various  names  are  given  of  the  different  species  of  gems  obtained,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  the  several  sorts  of  emerald  are  held  in  different  countries  is 
stated.  Al-Makrizi  adds  that  the  mines  were  regularly  worked  till  about  1358  a. d., 
when  the  vizier  Abd  Allah  ibn  Zanbur  put  a  stop  to  the  mining.  But  it  is  related 
that  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  governed  Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Hegira,  in  travelling  through  Upper  Egypt,  came  to  a  place  called  '  the  well  of 
emeralds,'  whence  he  took  a  vast  number  of  gems.  Prosper  Alpinus  mentions 
a  well  of  emeralds,  which  produced  a  famous  stone  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Seigneur.  Maillet  states  that  the  situation  of  the  mine  is  lost :  while  Bruce 
(Voyage  to  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  vol.  i.  p.  229)  speaks  of  a  Jebel  ez-Zumurrud 
or  Emerald  Mountain,  which  he  visited,  and  where  he  saw  several  sinkings  or 
shafts.  But  as  this  mountain  lay  in  an  island,  it  cannot  be  (concludes  Quatremere) 
the  emerald-mine  which  Oriental  writers  agree  in  placing  on  the  continent. 

So  far  Quatremere.  But  the  mistake  of  Bruce,  whose  island  was  probably 
that  of  Zabargad,  led  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  lost  mines  in  18 19  by  a  French 
explorer  named  Cailliaud.  The  results  of  his  visit  were  published  in  a  large 
work  by  the  French  Academy  ;  and  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  Muhammad  'All,  was  so 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  mines  that  he  sent  a  number  of  miners  to  work 
them  under  Cailliaud's  supervision.  Cailliaud,  however,  seems  to  have  spent  but 
a  short  time  at  the  work,  before  he  was  called  away  to  join  Ibrahim  Pasha's 
expedition  to  the  Soudan.  From  that  time  provisions  ceased  to  arrive  for  the 
colony  of  miners,  who  gradually  melted  away,  and  the  place  was  once  more 
abandoned.     So   it   remained   till   1891,  when   Mr.    Floyer,   an  Englishman   in 
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and  marcasite1  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;   and  the  Lake  of  Nitre,  and 

command  of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Khedive  Taufik,  once  more  set  foot 
on  Jebel  Zabara.  For  an  account  of  this  visit  and  for  many  topics  of  surpassing 
interest  in  relation  to  the  desert  between  the  Nile  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Red 
Sea,  I  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Floyer's  learned  and  ingenious  work,  itiude  sur  h 
Nord-Etbai (Le  Caire,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1893). 

See  also  Yakiit,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  Piv;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  iif=,  and 
Al-Idrfsf  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  22].     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Oxford,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  note  on 
this  mineral : 

'  The  term  marcasite  is  now  used  by  mineralogists  for  one  species  of  pyrites, 
but  was  at  one  time  of  wider  signification,  and  synonymous  with  pyril.es  in 
general.  It  is  a  compound  essentially  of  iron  with  sulphur  (FeS2),  containing 
46-7  per  cent,  of  iron  and  53-3  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  but  the  forms  found  in  nature 
contain  other  metals  such  as  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c. ;  arsenic  also  is 
commonly  present.  In  colour  it  varies  from  a  brass-like  or  golden  appearance  to 
a  silvery  white,  and  is  usually  glistening  and  metallic-looking.  "  Marcasite  of 
gold  "  may  have  reference  to  its  appearance,  or  to  the  fact  that  gold  could  be 
extracted  from  the  specimens  so  named.  The  synonyms  are  numerous,  e.  g.  a-nwos, 
TTvp'iTrjs  (XlOos),  marchasita  (Arab.),  kis  (Germ.)  or  kies,  mundic  (English  miners), 
schwefelkies  (Germ.),  besides  xanthopyrites,  chalcopyrites.  The  name  mar- 
casite or  marchasite  is  of  Spanish  or  Arabic  origin.  When  weathered  by 
exposure  to  air  and  water  it  produces  sulphate  of  iron  (and  copper),  termed  at 
one  time  kupferwasser,  which  is  perhaps  corrupted  into  copperas  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

'  On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  sulphur  the  mineral  is  combustible  (whence 
the  name  pyrites  from  irvp),  and  gives  sparks  when  struck.' 

The  word  LL.-i.3!l  seems  to  have  come  into  the  Arabic  from  the  Syriac 
]l^**iuo,  which  translates  the  Greek  nvpLTtjs  (Bar  Bahlul).  The  medicinal  use  of 
marcasite  was  borrowed  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Greeks  (Dioscorides,  ed.  Spengel, 
i.  p.  8io=v.  142;  Galen,  opp.  t.  13,  p.  740;  t.  12,  p.  199;  Pliny,  36,  19,  30,  &c.) 
The  Arab  Gebr  (Jabir  al-Kufi)  gives  a  chemical  analysis  of  marcasite;  see 
Mangeti,  Bib.  Chem.  i;  cf.  Wustenfeld,  Gesch.  der  arab.  Aerzte,  p.  12  f.  Ibn 
al-Baitar  says  :  '  Marcasite  is  sometimes  gold,  sometimes  silver,  sometimes  copper, 
sometimes  iron :  each  kind  resembles  in  colour  that  metal  after  which  it  is 
named ;  and  each  kind  is  mixed  with  sulphur  and  gives  out  sparks  when  struck 

k  [II.  7-] 
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the  salt  lakes1.  In  Egypt  is  found  the  clay  of  Aswan,  which  is  called 
the  'clay  of  art,'  and  of  this  the  jars  intended  to  contain  the  drink 
called  fukka2  are  made.  The  manufacture3  of  white  paper  exists  here ; 
factories  for  boiling  sugar4  are  found  here;  and  presses  for  sugar- 
canes;  and  fields  of  rice5;  and  oil  of  turnip6  and  radish;  and  oil  of 
balsam7 ;  and  opium8  and  the  abramis%  and  honey-wine. 

against  iron.'  This  paragraph  is  based  upon  the  article  by  Sadebek  and  Hoffmann, 
'  Ueber  den  Namen  Markasit,'  in  the  Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  Stuttgart, 
1878,  p.  289  ff. 

The  word  'marcasite'  must  have  come  into  the  other  European  languages 
through  Latin  translations  of  Arabic  medical  works,  or  through  the  Spanish  mar- 
caxiia,  modern  marquesita;  see  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  Glossaire  des  mots  espagnols 
et  portngais  d/rives  de  I'arabe,  p.  301.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  The  salt  lakes  in  the  Wadi  Natrun  or  Nitrian  Valley,  which  lie  about  three 
days'  journey  through  the  desert  to  the  north-west  of  Cairo,  are  still  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Egyptian  government.  There  are  other  salt  lakes  in  the  Delta 
and  Upper  Egypt.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  A  kind  of  beer  made  of  fruit. 

3  The  Arabs  first  learnt  the  manufacture  of  paper  about  a.d.  750,  probably 
from  the  Chinese,  and  the  first  place  at  which  it  was  made  by  Muslims  was 
Samarcand.  The  manufacture  soon  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Mahometan 
world.  See  Miltheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzkerzog  Rainer, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  87-255,  where  there  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  Arab  paper.  There  was  a  street  and  a  khan  of  the  paper-makers  at  Cairo,  and 
a  mill  in  the  latter  of  these  places;  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  pp.  1  .,  rr.  Buri 
near  Damietta  was  famous  for  paper,  which  was  also  made  in  the  Fayyfim.  The 
chief  constituent  was  linen. 

4  Al-Makrizi  gives  an  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  in 
Egypt  in  his  time  ;  see  Khitat,  i.  p.  1  .  r.  The  use  of  sugar  in  Egyptian  cookery 
is  described  by  Abd  al-Latif,  Al-Mukhtasar,  ed.  White,  pp.  178-182.  The  sugar- 
factories  of  Egypt  were  very  numerous  ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  names  sixty-five  of  them  in  Cairo  alone,  from  many  of  which  the 
government  derived  a  large  revenue;  see  op.  cit.  iv.  p.  f\  . 

6  'Abd  al-Latif  says  that  rice  was  much  used  in  cookery  with  meat  and  fish 3 
op.  cit.  p.  1 84.     It  was  introduced  into  Egypt  under  the  Mahometans. 
""  For  these  notes  see  next  page. 
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The  Nile. 


§  Moreover,  the  Nile  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  miracles10,  at  which  the 
people  of  the  earth  marvel  when  they  hear  of  them ;  for  it  rises  at  the 


6  'Abd  al-Latif,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  our  author,  says  of  the  Egyptians  : 
jo.  ^jjI^jj  w  [ias^aS-iJ  y-ilj  ^sM'j  J^11  }y,  ^  ^V^1**'1'.  ^  uj-3^ 

«ai>U     jfl^'5     »*^1    u-*-*3)    I*4jy.'-tf3    j^i^i  V*cJ  I 

'  They  have  a  peculiar  custom  also  of  extracting  oil  from  the  seed  of  the 
radish  and  the  turnip  and  the  lettuce,  and  this  oil  they  burn  for  light ;  and  they 
make  soap  of  it  also :  and  their  soap  is  moist,  and  red,  yellow,  or  green  in 
colour.'     ('Abd  al-Latif,  op.  cit.,  ed.  White,  p.  176.) 

7  'Abd  al-Latif  also  mentions  oil  of  balsam  among  the  products  of  Egypt,  and 
says  that  it  was  only  made  at  Ain  Shams  (Heliopolis)  in  that  country ;  remarking 
that  no  balsam  was  to  be  found  in  his  day  in  Syria,  where  Galen  and  Nicolaus 
say  that  it  grew  in  the  greatest  perfection;  op.  cit.  pp.  22-26.  See  also  Butler, 
Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  331.     (A.  J.  B.) 

8  'Abd  al-Latif  says  that  opium  was  made  from  the  black  poppy  ((jili^^ii 
±jjy\)  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  was  often  adulterated;  op.  cit.  p.  48. 

9  The  abramis  was  a  fish  found  in  the  Nile.  It  is  curious  that  our  author 
should  place  it  here  among  the  vegetable  products.  Al-Idrisi  says  that  the 
abramis  has  a  red  tail,  is  called  the  king  of  fish,  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  is  a  hand's 
breadth  in  length,  and  half  that  measure  in  thickness;  see  Jaubert's  trans.,  p.  29. 
The  name  of  this  fish  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Afipapis,  which  occurs  in  Oppian's 
Halieutica,  i.  244—7  : 

\aXKi'Sfi   av   Opitraai   re   kcu   afipapides   (popeovrai 
ddpocu,  ci\\ot€   S'    ciWov   d\6s  Tropov,   7?   nepl  nerpas 
f)   Titkayr),   SoXt^oio-i   T    cnedpapov   alyiakohriv, 
aUv   a/iei/3o/iej/cu   ^eivrjv   6&6v,   r)vr    dXi/rai. 

10  The  Nile  was  naturally  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  wonders  of  Egypt ; 
see  As-Suyuti,  Husn  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  P.  ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  ri .  The 
following  passage  is  a  commonplace  found  in  slightly  different  words  in  most 
ancient  writers  who  have  written  on  Egypt;  see  Herodotus,  ii.  25,  26;  Diodorus 
Siculus,  i.  36;  Strabo,  xvii.  1;  Heliodorus,  Aethiopica,  cap.  28;  Abd  al-Latif, 
p.  4  ff.;  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  0.  ff.     See  below,  fol.  26  b. 

k  2 
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time  of  the  great  decrease  of  water,  when  other  rivers  and  springs  fall 
or  dry  up  ;  and  its  rise  comes  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  needed,  and 
so  likewise  its  fall  comes  when  it  is  needed,  by  the  special  care  of  God 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  After  the  decrease  of  the  Nile  the  wells 
rise,  and  the  time  of  sowing  depends  upon  it,  and  not  upon  the  rains. 
The  Nile  flows  continually  down  to  the  salt  sea,  and  cleaves  its  way 
through  it  visibly. 

God  has  spoken  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt  by  the  tongues  of  his  prophets ; 
for  Isaiah  the  prophet  says :  '  God  shall  bless  the  people  of  Egypt,  and 
those  whom  his  hands  created  in  Al-Mausil  V 

§  The    Gospel    also    says :   '  The   angel    of    the    Lord   appeared    in 

Fol.  20  b   a  dream,  and  said :  "  Rise,  take  the  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into 

the  land  of  Egypt,  and  be  there  until  I  bring  thee  word2.'"    And  the 

Lord  Christ  and  bis  mother,  the  Pure  Virgin,  and  the  blameless  old  man, 

Joseph,  dwelt  two  years  in  Egypt. 

§  And  in  the  prophecy  of  Hosea,  as  the  pure  Gospel  bears  witness, 
it  is  said :  '  From  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son  3.' 

Sojourners  in  Egypt. 

§  That  which  causes  Egypt  to  excel  other  countries  is  the  sojourn 
in  this  land  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  flesh,  with  the  Pure  Lady 
Mary  4,  and  the  truthful  old  man,  Joseph  the  carpenter,  by  the  command 
of  God;  and  also  the  sojourn  at  Alexandria  of  Mark  the  Evangelist5, 


1  Isaiah  xix.  25.  Al-Mausil,  Mosul  or  Moussol,  being  opposite  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  was  often  confused  with  the  latter  city,  and  spoken  of  as  '  Nineveh.' 
Moreover  the  territory  of  Al-Mausil  (J-05U  ^i,l)  forms  part  of  what  was  once  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  so  the  name  was  used  as  synonymous  with  '  Assyria.' 
Cf.  e.g.  Al-Masudi,  Murdj  adh-Dhahab  (ed.  Barbier  de  Meynard),  ii.  77  :— 

L?j~j    a^J-o;   J-»y.!   l^JjU 
'  The  kings  of  Al-Mausil  and  of  the  city  of  Nineveh.' 

2  ^f":"' I3'  s  Hosea  xL  J>  and  MatL  "■  *5- 

f-J-*b"  or  f-J^}*  is  llle   Syriac  ja.,;.so  Jli^a,  'my  Lady  Mary;'  it  occurs 
constantly  in  this  work  as  the  appellation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Copts  have,  as  it  is  well  known,  unanimously  preserved  the  tradition, 
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who  was  the  nephew  of  Stephen,  the  chief  of  the  deacons,  and  first  of 
the  martyrs  in  Jerusalem. 

Some  of  the  pure  patriarchs1  also  came  into  Egypt ;  namely,  Abraham, 
the  Friend  of  God  ;  and  Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac,  who  lived  here  seventeen 
years  and  died  here,  and  whose  body  was  taken  back  to  Syria ;  and  the 
fathers  of  the  twelve  tribes,  who  were  his  sons.  The  posterity  of  the 
latter  in  Egypt  increased  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  souls2,  including  the  descendants  of  Joseph  the  Truthful 
and  his  sons  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  without3  reckoning  the  sons  of 
Levi,  whose  number  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  souls.  Joseph  died  in  Egypt,  and  his  body  was  carried 
into  Syria ;  and  Moses  prayed  and  worshipped  at  his  prison*. 

Among  those  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  were  Moses,  and  Aaron  his 
brother,  and  their  sister  Miriam.  Lot  also,  the  son  of  Abraham's 
brother,  entered  this  country  ;    and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  ;    and  the  Fol.  21  a 


also  found  in  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  St.  Mark  was  the 
founder  of  the  church  of  Egypt,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  Arabic 
Lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  Severus  of  Al-Ushmunain,  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
episcopate  of  St.  Mark;  see  British  Museum  MS.  Or.  26,100,  pp.  16-23.  Cf.  the 
old  Greek  diptychs  preserved  in  MSS.  of  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of  St.  Cyril,  which 
give  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  beginning  with  St.  Mark   (jUti-pKOTf 

Tot  <lyiot  ■A.nocToXoY  k<u  ef^rreXicTonr  ^pxiemc- 
Koncnr  K<LI  JUULpTYpoc). 

1  This  passage  is  based,  like  that  above,  upon  the  Fadd'il  Misr  of  Al-Kindi. 
As-Suyuti,  borrowing  from  the  same  source,  mentions,  among  the  prophets  who 
sojourned  in  Egypt,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Jacob,  Joseph,  the  fathers  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  Lot,  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Jesus;  see  Husn  al-Muhddarah, 
i.  p.  ri . 

2  Cf.  Numbers  i.  46,  47. 

3  I  have  here  dislocated  the  translation  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward 
parenthesis. 

4  See  above,  fol.  17  b.  The  tradition  among  both  Christians  and  Muslims 
was  that  Moses  visited  the  prison  of  Joseph  at  Busir,  and  consequently  there 
was  here  a  mosque  erected  in  the  name  of  Moses,  and  called  Masjid  Musd ;  see 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  fv ;  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  r.v  . 
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prophet  Daniel1  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel;  besides  others, 
kings,  great  men,  wise  men  and  philosophers,  captains  and  rulers,  in  all 
ages  and  all  times2. 

Boundaries  of  Egypt. 

§  The  furthest  point  of  the  land  of  Egypt  on  the  east  is '  Abbasah 3,  and 
on  the  west  Alexandria.    Its  greatest  length  is  from  Al-'Arish4  to l  Aidhab 5, 


1  It  is  not  clear  when  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  are  thought  to  have  visited  Egypt, 
unless  they  came  in  the  train  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  whose  invasion  of  Egypt  the 
Mahometan  and  Christian  historians  of  the  East  preserve  very  clear  records ;  see 
below,  fol.  23b,  76b,  80a.     As-Suyuti  says: 

'  With  regard  to  Daniel  I  have  not,  up.  to  the  present  time,  met  with  any  record 
[of  his  sojourn  in  Egypt]  ;  but  Ibn  Zulak  counts  him  among  those  that  were  born 
in  Egypt.'     (Husn  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  rr.) 

2  The  lists  of  distinguished  visitors  to  Egypt  given  by  the  Mahometan 
historians  remind  us  of  the  similar  lists  in  Diodorus  (i.  96).  As-Suyfoi  gives 
the  names  of  many  Greek  philosophers  and  writers  who  sojourned  in  Egypt, 
among  whom  are  Plato,  Hippocrates,  Ptolemy,  Aratus,  Euclid,  and  Aristotle ;  see 
Husn  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  ri  f. 

3  A  small  town  on  the  Syrian  frontier  of  Egypt,  fifteen  parasangs  from  Cairo. 
It  is  said,  among  other  accounts,  to  have  been  named  after  a  daughter  of  Ahmad 
ibn  Tulun.  It  is  now  included  in  the  district  of  Sawalah,  in  the  province  of 
Ash-Sharktyah.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  oil ;  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  rrr ;  Quatre- 
mere,  Mem.  i.  pp.  62,  189  ;  Rec.  de  I'tigypte,  ii.  p.  3.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  The  classical  Rhinocolura  ;  a  very  ancient  town  on  the  sea,  near  the  Syrian 
frontier  of  Egypt.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  governor,  and  in  1885  contained  with 
its  dependencies  3,923  inhabitants.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  1 1 . ;  Al-Kazwini, 
ii.  p.  ifv;  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  n  .  f.  ;  Quatremere,  Mem.  i.  p.  53;  Rec.  de  I'tgypte, 
ii.  pp.  x,  xi,  20.     (A.  J.  B.) 

6  On  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  Jiddah,  and  near  the  frontier  of  the  Bisharin 
tribes.  There  was  a  road  to  it  from  Kift  (see  fol.  103  a)  and  Kus;  and  from 
a.  h.  450  =  a.  d.  1058  to  a.  h.  665  =  a.  d.  1267  this  was  the  route  taken  by  the 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  *Aidhab  was  also  a  port  much  frequented  by 
merchants  from  India  and  Yemen,  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
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and  its  greatest  breadth  from  Barkah1  to  Ailah2.     It  is  said  that  Barkah 
is  also  called  *  the  Five  Cities.' 


The  City  of  Fustdt  Misr. 

§  Account  of  the  city  of  Misr3.  It  is  related,  in  the  history  of  the 
church  and  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs4,  that  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi,  and  the 
Arabs  who  invaded  Egypt  with  him,  took  the  road  from  the  mountains 


of  our  era.  M.  Am&ineau,  who  speaks  as  if  the  Synaxarium  and  the  revenue-list 
alone  preserved  the  name  of  this  important  town,  seems  to  have  overlooked 
Quatremere's  account  of  it,  as  well  as  Al-Makrizi's,  which  proves  that  Aidhab  was 
existing  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  revenue-list  published 
by  De  Sacy  shows,  but  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  although 
it  was  then  in  a  state  of  decadence,  and  no  more  than  a  village  of  huts.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort,  ad  voc. ;  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  r .  r ;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  49] ; 
Quatremere,ilf/OT.  ii. pp.  162-172,  where  Ibn  Haukal  and  Abu  '1-Fida  are  also  cited. 
M.  Amelineau  [Geogr.  p.  160)  would  identify  Aidhab  with  Berenice  or  Myostiormos, 
the  former  of  which  is  probably  correct,  the  latter  being  absolutely  out  of  the 
question. 

1  The  name  of  a  town  and  district  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  corresponding 
to  the  classical  Barca  or  Pentapolis,  which  latter  appellation  is  translated  by  the 
Arabic  ^x*  ^j^a. ,  '  the  Five  Cities.'  The  province  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  part 
of  Egypt.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  avr;  Al-Makin,  Tdrikh  al-Mudimin, 
ad  ann.  27. 

2  A  small  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  on  the  borders  of  Syria 
and  the  Hedjaz.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  t°rr;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome) 
[p.  123  f.];  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  up. 

3  'Misr'  here  denotes  the  city  of  Al-Fustat  or  Fustat  Misr,  the  remains 
of  which  are  now  called  Masr  al-Atikah,  and  incorrectly  named  by  foreigners 
'Old  Cairo.'  The  city  was  founded  by  Amr  ibn  al-'Asi,  the  Arab  conqueror 
of  Egypt,  in  a.  h.  20  =  a.  d.  641,  and  remained  the  capital  of  the  country  until  it 
was  superseded  by  the  suburb  of  Al-Askar,  which  was  founded  to  the  north  of  it. 

4  Our  author  is  quoting  loosely  from  the  biography  of  the  patriarch  Benjamin, 
in  Severus'  history  of  the  patriarchs  : 

\j,jAi  ujlb  Lr-j  i-^  J-~J1   &*.  ih^-k  ^  s&  J!  l^y  j*  J41  !j^ 
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until  they  reached  a  fortress,  built  of  stone1,  between  Upper  Egypt  and 
the  Delta2,  which  was  called  Bablun3.  Here  they  pitched  their  tent, 
and  all  of  them  prepared  to  meet  the  Romans  and  to  fight  with  them. 
And  they  called  that  place  'Al-Fustat'  in  their  language;  and  the 
meaning  of  this  word  is  '  The  Tent.'  In  this  way  the  Arabs  called 
the  Fort  of  Ash-Shama  4  at  Misr  (  Fustat  Bablun.' 


j^iib   -as) I  lj£\   x^,j\.\  elli  1j»~j  *&\  J  ^^U'j  *j}\  ili'liU  \jjji  ,j=»  dUi  ^A^- 

'  Then  [the  Arabs]  crossed  the  hills  until  they  arrived  at  a  fort  built  of  stone, 
between  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Delta,  which  was  called  Bablun,  and  there  they 
pitched  their  tents,  that  they  might  prepare  to  fight  with  the  Romans.  Then  they 
named  that  place,  that  is  to  say  the  fort,  Bablun  Fustat  in  their  language ;  and 
that  is  its  name  at  the  present  time.'  (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  26,100,  p.  105,  lines 
12-14.) 

1  The  Roman  fortress  referred  to  is  built  with  alternate  courses  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  has  stone  pediments  over  the  gateways ;  so  that  the  use  of  stone 
predominates  sufficiently  to  justify  the  expression  in  the  text.  I  have  given  a  plan 
of  this  fortress  in  Coptic  Churches  (vol.  i.  chap.  4).     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  I  translate  uJuJI  by  'the  Delta'  because  that  is  its  obvious  meaning  here. 
See  note  on  fol.  12  a. 

3  The  Arabic  form  of  Babylon  (BaftvXuv,  lii-fiYXcOIt),  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  and  Graecizing  Copts  to  this  town  and  fortress  on  the  Nile ;  see 
Diodorus,  i.  56;  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  35;  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  ii.  15.  Other  Arabic 
forms  are  Babluniyah  (JLi^.b.),  Babliyun  (^j-Jjb),  Bab  al-yun  (^1  i_,t>),  but  the 
Arabs  only  knew  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  and  never  called  the  place  Babil 
(JjU)  like  the  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

4  In  my  Coptic  Churches  (vol.  i.  chap.  4)  I  was  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  name  Kasr  ash-Shamd  or  '  Castle  of  the  Candle,'  which  is  the 
familiar  designation  of  the  place  to-day.  Now,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Shama  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Coptic  name  ^HJULI,  'Egypt.'  The 
town  and  fortress  of  Babylon  were  called  by  the  Copts  &i.fiT>\tort  ItTG 
^XHJULI  or  '  Babylon  of  Egypt.'  Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coptic  martyr  John  of 
Phanijoit  or  Zaitfm,  we  read  that  the  saint  resolved  to  go  to  &<L&-irXu5It  IVTG 
yCRXA.1,  to  appear  before  the  Sultan  Al-Kamil  (ed.  Amehneau,  p.  37).  3£HJUU 
is  also  used  by  itself  to  denote  Cairo  {op.  cit.  pp.  44,  45,  47,  48).    See  Quatremere, 
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§  I  found  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  Book  of 
Al-Janah.  It  says  that  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi  conquered  Egypt  in  the  year 
191  of  the  Hegira.  He  encamped  outside  a  place  called  Janan  ar-Rihan, 
whither  the  Arabs  came  down  to  besiege  the  city  of  Misr.  The  bishop 
of  the  Romans  at    Misr   and   Alexandria  was   named    Cyrus2.      The  Fol.21b 


Mem.  i.  pp.  49,  50  ;  Champollion,  L'tigypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  i.  p.  i84f.,  ii.  p.  1 10  f. 
It  is  further  noticeable  that  the  Arabic  name,  Misr,  '  Egypt,'  is  applied  both  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  country.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  See  Introduction. 

2  Cyrus  was  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  the  Arab 
invasion  of  Egypt.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  of  Eutychius 
(Annales,  ed.  Pococke,  ii.  p.  266): 

L-jy*  llj  &U<  |^-Jt-Jj  ASUui  .A-Lo  U^J0*.  ^  *•>■*->  iJjXiS^i^\  <£>/  lsH?  ^•.:,'.^:^"'°^  (J' 
J=^    AJjJjjLuiHj    ^jOj    Jjs^a,    ^J    As.    ^jj">    u^Jj    'is.±s5L,))\    As-    v.ija>,    ^1  sjjt) 

jjj.l*    AjliU        A    Sj^fi    *>.=*-lft     [*v^5    Jc*.lj    (JaWj    iij*&.!a    diLL»J     „v^a^jl>    ^  *  ..wll 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  caliphate  [of  'Umar]  George  was  appointed  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  He  remained  four  years  in  possession  of  the  see.  Then  when 
he  heard  that  the  Muslims  had  conquered  the  Romans,  and  had  vanquished 
Palestine,  and  were  advancing  upon  Egypt,  he  took  ship  and  fled  from  Alexandria 
to  Constantinople;  and  after  his  time  the  see  of  Alexandria  remained  without 
a  Melkite  patriarch  for  ninety-seven  years. 

'  When  George  took  flight,  Cyrus  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
succession  to  him ;  Cyrus  was  a  Maronite,  and  followed  the  religious  faith  of  [the 
Emperor]  Heraclius.  Now  there  was  a  monk  at  Alexandria  named  Sophronius, 
who  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarch  Cyrus ;  for  Cyrus  taught  that  Our 
Lord  Christ  consisted  of  Two  Natures  with  One  Will  and  One  Energy  and  One 
Personality ;  and  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Maro.' 

Cf.  Le  Quien  {Oriens  Christ,  ii.  col.  447  ff),  according  to  whom  Cyrus  was 
elected  patriarch  in  a.  d.  632,  deposed  in  639,  restored  in  641,  and  died  in  642; 
and  Zotenberg,  Chron.  de  Jean  de  Nikiou,  p.  439. 

1  [TI.  7-] 
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people  of  Al-Fustat  dug  a  moat  against  the  Arabs.  Al-Fustat  was  then 
called  Al-Luniyah1 ;  but  the  Arabs  called  it  Al-Fustat,  because  they 
said  :  '  This  is  the  tent  (fustat)  of  the  people,  and  their  place  of  meeting.'' 
Amr,  then,  came  thither  with  three  thousand  and  five  men  ;  but  after- 
wards he  was  joined  by  Az-Zubair  ibn  al- Aw  warn,  with  twelve  thousand. 
Amr  took  possession  of  the  fortress2,  and  captured  it  by  force3;  and 
thereupon  he  gave  up  to  plunder  all  the  treasures  that  it  contained. 
He  spared  the  lives  of  the  natives  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
a  '  protected  people ' ;  but  he  laid  tribute  upon  them  throughout  their 
country.  The  governor  of  Al-Luniyah,  or  Al-Fustat,  demanded  a  tax 
of  two  dinars  from  every  adult :  that  is  to  say  twenty-seven  dirhems, 
all  but  one-third  ;  unless  the  man  was  poor.  Every  rich  man  was 
obliged  to  pay  every  year  two  dinars  and  three  ardebs  of  corn.  In 
this  way  Amr  raised  a  revenue  of  two  millions  of  dinars  from  the  poll- 
tax  of  Egypt ;  and  Abd  Allah  ibn  Said  ibn  Mufarraj*  raised  four 
millions  of  dinars.  The  government  of  Amr  ibn  al-Asi  lasted  ten 
years  and  four  months,  and  that  of  Abd  Allah5  his  son  for  two  years. 
§  It  is  also  said  that,  when  the  Muslims  came  into  Egypt,  they 
made  an  enclosure  of  canes,  extending  from  the  road  called  Al-Farr 
to  the  place  named  Daurah  Khalf ;  and  hither  they  assembled  them- 
selves ;  and  it  was  called  Al-Fustat,  or  the  meeting-place  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  Arabs  did  not  put  up  a  tent,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  tents. 

1  This  is  simply  part  of  the  word  BabMniyah  (i^jJob)  or  Babylon,  which  the 
Arabs  supposed  to  be  two  words,  meaning  Gate  of  Lumyah. 

2  M.  Amelineau,  who  has  published  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of 
fol.  2i  b  (Ge'ogr.  p. 542),  translates  ^a.  by  'foss^' !  He  also  reads,  a  line  or  two 
further  down,  '  Louiiah  '  instead  of  '  Luniyah,'  not  being  aware  that  the  latter  is 
simply  part  of  the  form  JuijLAi  (Babluniyah),  used  by  Al-Makrizi  for  '  Babylon.' 

3  For  remarks  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  see  Introduction. 

4  Al-Makrfzi  (i.  p.  1a)  says  that  'Amr  raised  a  revenue  of  twelve  millions,  and 
'Abd  Allah  ibn  Sa'd  ibn  Abi  Sarh  fourteen  millions.  The  latter  succeeded  Amr  as 
emir  of  Egypt  [pp.  cit.  p.  rll).     Our  scribe  has  evidently  altered  the  figures. 

5  Some  say  that  it  was  not  Abd  Allah  the  son  of  'Amr  who  governed  Egypt 
after  the  latter,  but  Abd  Allah  ibn  Sa'd. 
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§  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi  conquered  Egypt  on  a  Friday,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  of  Al-Muharram,  in  the  year  20  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the 
caliphate  of  'Umar  ibn  al-Khattab,  in  a  battle  which  took  place  near 
the  fortress  known  as  the  Fort  of  Al-Hammam l.  The  number  of  the  Pol.  22  a 
Copts  who  inhabited  the  land  of  Egypt,  without  counting  the  decrepit 
old  men  and  the  children  below  the  age  of  understanding,  amounted  to 
six  millions  of  souls.  'Amr  imposed  upon  all  of  them  a  yearly  tax2  of 
twenty-six  dirhems  and  two-thirds  ;  but  from  the  rich  men,  all  alike,  he 
exacted  two  dinars  and  three  ardebs  of  wheat  a  head,  in  every  place 
that  he  occupied.  In  this  way  the  country  produced  twelve  millions 
of  dinars,  without  reckoning  the  tribute  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  its 
provinces.  All  this  money  was  carried  to  'Umar  ibn  al-Khattab  ;  and  it 
was  the  first  money  that  was  taken  to  him  from  Egypt.  'Amr  ibn 
al-'Asi  had  visited  Egypt  during  the  days  of  ignorance,  and  knew 
the  roads  leading  thither,  through  trading  there  together  with  one  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Kuraish3. 


1  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  ri . 

2  See  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  11. 

3  These  words  are  borrowed  from  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam,  who  relates  that  Amr 
went  from  Arabia  to  Jerusalem  on  a  trading  expedition  with  some  members  of  the 
tribe  of  Kuraish.  In  Syria,  Amr  was  able  to  render  certain  services  to  a  Greek 
deacon  of  Alexandria,  who  was  visiting  Jerusalem  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  who,  in 
gratitude  to  'Amr,  invited  him,  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish, 
to  visit  Alexandria,»where  the  two  Arabs  were  much  struck  by  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  the  capital  of  Roman  Egypt.  See  As-Suyfiti,  Husn  al-Muhddarah, 
i.  p.  oi;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  ioa;  Ibn  al-Athir,  iii.  p.  w;  Abu  '1-Mahasin, 
i.  p.  1 . 

The  words  of  Al-Makrizi,  quoting  from  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam,  are : 

'  'Amr  had  visited  Egypt  during  the  days  of  ignorance,  and  knew  the  roads  leading 
thither,  and  had  seen  the  wealth  of  the  country;  and  the  cause  of  his  visit 
to  Egypt  was  that  he  travelled  to  Jerusalem  for  purposes  of  trade,  with  some 
members  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,'  &c. 

12 
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§  I  found  it  stated  in  the  History  of  the  Church  that  the  Muslims 
entered  Egypt  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  month  of  Ba'unah,  in 
the  year  321  of  the  Righteous  Martyrs1. 

§  The  number  of  those  that  were  slain  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
without  reckoning  those  that  were  killed  during  the  siege,  was  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred2. 

.  §  The  places  named  after  the  Arab  tribes,  who  laid  them  out  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  Muharram  of  the  year  20  of  the 
Hegira,  were  [the  streets  or  quarters  named  after3]  Muharrah  ibn 
Haidan  ibn  'Amr  ibn  al-Haf  ibn  Kuda  ah ;  Tajib  Umm  'Adi ;  Lakhm 
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1  Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  copied  his  authority  very  accurately  here 
as  regards  the  date.  The  passage  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch  Benjamin  runs  as 
follows  : 

^|  jj^i,  0*  jj&z  ijjj)   ^  jts-  Jlill  p^JI 

'  The  king  [i.  e.  caliph]  of  the  Muslims  sent  an  expedition,  under  one  of  his  trusted 
friends  named  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi,  in  the  year  357  of  Diocletian  the  slayer  of  the 
martyrs;  and  the  army  of  Islam  invaded  Egypt  in  great  force  on  the  12th  day  of 
Ba'unah,  [that  is  to  say]  in  the  Roman  month  of  December.'  (Brit.  Mus.  MS. 
Or.  26,100,  p.  105,  lines  7-10.) 

Cf.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  162. 

Ba'unah  does  not  correspond  to  December,  but  to  May  26-June  24. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  so-called  Era  of  the  Martyrs  really  begins  with  the 
accession  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  284  (Aug.  29),  and  was  originally  employed  by 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians. 

2  Al-Kindi  makes  the  number  of  slain  only  3,500  ;  see  Al-Maknzi,  Khitat, 
i.  p.  rip  . 

3  This  passage  seems  to  be  somewhat  corrupt.  Perhaps  the  copyist  did 
not  understand  it.  It  is  doubtless  borrowed  from  Al-Kindl's  Khitat  Misr. 
Al-Makrizi  says : 
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and  Judham,  the  two  sons  of  'Ad}  ibn  Murrah  ;  Rashidah  ibn  Jazilah 

ibn  Lakhm  ;  the  Banu  '1-Maghafir  ibn  Ya'far  ;  the  Band  Wail ;  (names 

were  given  to  the  Khalij  and  Al-Kantarah  and  the  Quarter1);  Habib 

ibn  Mughaffal,  who   dwelt  in   the  Wadi   Habib2;    the  Karafah3;    the  Fol.22b 

Banu  Hajas  ibn  Yusuf  ibn  Wa'il ;  Al-Malik  Abu  '1-Khair  ibn  Sharahil ; 


^    l^laij    |_^UI    I^Jjl    ^jll     -a    l^iSj    {Jji\x\\    s^li    ^    Jij^-J    JpJ^    pj3-8    J>.   J;»CJ 

'  When  Amr  returned  from  Alexandria  and  settled  at  the  place  where  his  tent 
(fustat)  had  been  pitched,  the  tribes  assembled  together  and  divided  the  place 
between  them.  Then  'Amr  appointed  as  stewards  of  the  quarters  Muawiyah  ibn 
Khadlj  of  the  tribe  of  Tajib,  and  Sharik  ibn  Sirm  of  the  tribe  of  Ghatif,  and  Amr 
ibn  Kahzam  of  the  tribe  of  Khulan,  and  Haiwil  ibn  Nashirah  of  the  tribe  of 
Maghafir ;  and  it  was  these  men  who  appointed  settlements  for  the  Arabs  and 
divided  the  place  among  the  tribes;  and  this  was  in  the  year  21!  (Khitat,  i. 
p.  riv.) 

The  names  of  the  Arab  tribes  here  furnished  by  our  author  as  those  which 
laid  out  the  different  quarters  of  Al-Fustat,  and  gave  their  names  to  them,  are 
also  found  in  Al-Makrizi  {ibid!)  and  Ibn  Dukmak,  iv.  p.  -i  f.,  with  the  addition 
of  others. 

1  This  passage  seems  to  be  corrupt. 

2  Habib  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  shared  in  his  flight,  and  took 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Mecca.  Under  the  caliph  'Uthman,  he  retired  into  the 
Nitrian  valley,  which  was  therefore  named  after  him.  Wadi  Habib  is  the  most 
usual  of  the  names  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Nitrian  valley  (see  fol.  20  a),  which 
they  also  called  Wadi  Natrun,  W&df  '1-Muluk,  Desert  of  Askit  (Jri^is,  Scaetis), 
Desert  of  Shihat  and  Mizan  al-Kulub  (Balance  of  Hearts).  Of  the  last  two  names 
the  former  is  simply  the  Coptic  Shihit  (ctjIgjHT"),  from  which  2kvci6is  and  Askit 
are  derived,  and  the  latter  is  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  two  elements  of  which 
the  Coptic  name  appeared  to  be  composed,  namely  oj I, '  measure,'  'weigh,'  and 
ohT,  'heart'     See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  m;  As-Suyuti,  i.  p.  in  . 

3  This  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  settled  on  the  plot  of  ground 
to  the  north-west  of  Al-Fustat  which  afterwards  became  the  great  cemetery  of 
Al-Karafah;  but  another  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  'Karafah'  is  given  on 
fol.  42  a.     See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  Fa  . 
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Wardan  the  Roman1,  the  friend  of  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi;  Shajaah  ibn 
Mandaghan  ibn  Malik  ibn  Ka'b  ibn  al-Harith  ibn  Ka'b.  The  market- 
place of  Barbar 2  was  named  after  Barbar  ibn  Abi  Habib.  The  street 
of  Al-Khadiji  was  the  settlement  of  'Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  Mu'awiyah 
ibn  Khadij  ibn  Hajar,  emir  of  Egypt3  in  the  caliphate  of 'Abd  Allah  ibn 
az-Zubair4  at  Mecca  and  of  Marwan6  in  Syria. 

§  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi  ibn  'Adi  is  described  as  being  dark  and  short, 
with  a  large  head  and  prominent  brows,  wide-mouthed,  with  a  long 
beard,  broad-shouldered  and  broad-chested6.  He  died  in  the  year 
43  ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Mukattam7  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ravine,  on  the  road  towards  the  Hedjaz. 


1  Wardan  is  said  to  have  been  an  Armenian.  Under  the  caliph  Mu'awiyah, 
he  was  the  director  of  the  tribute  of  Egypt ;  and  he  was  killed  at  Alexandria  in 
a.  h.  53.  The  market-place  of  Wardan  at  Al-Fustat  was  named  after  him.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  1 11*  . 

2  In  Al-Fustat ;  see  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  1  ir . 

3  From  Sha'ban  a.  h.  64  =  a.  d.  684  to  Rajab  a.  h.  65;  he  succeeded  Sa'id 
ibn  Yazid.  Al-Makrizi  calls  him  Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  'Utbah  ibn  Jahdam.  See 
Khitat,  i.  p.  r .  1  f. 

4  Abd  Allah  was  the  eighth  caliph,  but  was  not  recognized  in  Syria  and  only 
by  a  party  in  Egypt.  He  reigned  128  days,  during  the  latter  part  of  a.  h.  64  and  the 
earlier  part  of  a.  h.  65.  In  the  month  of  Jumada  '1-tJla,  a.  h.  65,  the  Omeyyad 
caliph  Marwan  invaded  Egypt,  and  fought  with  Abd  Allah  and  his  emir  'Abd  ar- 
Rahman,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew,  so  that  the  Omeyyad  dynasty  was  established 
throughout  the  Mahometan  world.  See  Al-Makin,  Ta'rikh  al-Muslimin,  ad  ann. 
64  and  65;  Abu  '1-Faraj  (ed.  Pococke),  pp.  194-8;  Abu  '1-Fida,  Annales,  i.  p. 402 if.; 
Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  r.i  f . ;  As-Suyuti,  Hum  al-Muhddarah,  ii.  p.  a. 

5  Son  of  Al-Hakam,  and  fourth  of  the  Omeyyad  caliphs ;  reigned  from  a.  h.  64 
=  a.d.  684  to  a.h.  66  =  a.  d.  686.  See  Abu '1-Faraj,  p.  197  f. ;  Abu  '1-Fida,  A nnales, 
i. p.  404m;  Al-Makin,  ad  ann.  64-66  ;  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  r .  1  f. ;  As-Suyuti,  ii.  p.  a. 

c  This  description  is  taken  from  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam.  See  An-Nawawi,  Kitdb 
Tahdhib  al-Asmd  (ed.  Wiistenfeld),  p.  fvA  ff. 

7  The  well-known  hills  to  the  east  of  Al-Fustat  and  Cairo,  about  which  many 
legends  were  told  by  the  Arabs  ;  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  1  rr . 
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King  Afhltis. 

§  I  found  it  written  in  the  history  of  Mahbub1  ibn  Kustantin  Al- 
Manbaji  (now  the  city  of  Manbaj2  is  also  called  the  ancient  City  of 
the  Priests,  and  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates),  in  the  first  part,  that 
a  king  named  Aftutis3,  in  the  time  of  Isaac  son  of  Abraham,  was  the 


1  Otherwise  called  Agapius  (^^jlcl) ;  see  Introduction. 

2  The  Syriac  Mabug  (v^oaleso ,  see  Assemani,  Bib.  Or.  ii.  p.  22  ;  cf.  '  Mabog,' 
Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  19),  and  the  Greek  Hierapolis,  in  northern  Syria,  to  the  east 
of  Antioch  and  not  far  from  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is 
now  called  Menbij  or  Benbij,  and  by  the  Turks  Kara  Bambuj  or  Buguk  Manbej, 
but  is  in  a  ruined  state.  In  the  time  of  our  author  it  was  a  flourishing  city  and 
renowned  for  its  salubrious  climate  (Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort,  ad  voc.)  Eutychius 
incorrectly  identifies  it  with  Megiddo  (Annales,  i.  p.  242).  '  The  City  of  the  Priests  ' 
((jVJftl  i^J-o)  is  a  translation  of  the  Syriac  name  of  the  place,  JJoto  l^uZ^s  or 
JlojotO  l^i^fc»,  which  the  Greeks  converted  into  Hierapolis.  This  parenthetical 
passage  of  our  author  is  based  upon  the  words  of  Mahbub,  son  of  Constantine, 
himself: 

*>~~*>    L5JJ1    [sic]  i_r^j/J    iijjil    efc    o-*-jj  %-j   lj^h^  u^Wl   ^   u"j^   oJslj 

'  At  that  time  [i.  e.  the  period  of  Jacob]  the  queen  Semiramis  built  a  great  temple 
to  Kuyds  the  idol  in  a  city  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  she  appointed 
seventy  men  priests  to  Kuyus.  The  name  of  this  city  was  Hierapolis,  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  is  "  City  of  the  Priests,"  and  it  is  the  ancient  city  of  Manbaj.' 
(Bodleian  MS.  Hunt  4,178,  fol.  70  a.) 

If  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Kubbus  (u-jls)  is  the  correct  reading  instead 
of  Kuyus,  the  statue  referred  to  may  be  that  of  Kombabos,  of  which  we  hear 
in  the  treatise  De  Dea  Syra  ascribed  to  Lucian,  that  it  stood  in  the  temple  of  the 
great  goddess  in  whose  honour  the  temple  of  Hierapolis  was  actually  erected. 
Agapius  accepts  the  tradition  mentioned  in  the  same  treatise  that  Semiramis  was 
the  founder  of  the  temple. 

3  This  name  appears  as  Utis  on  fol.  57  a  and  b,  but  is  more  often  found  in 


-So 
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first  who  discovered  books  and  sciences  and  astronomy  and  arithmetic. 
He  studied  the  latter  in  the  books  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  people  of  the 
East,  and  introduced  them  into  Egypt,  besides  magic  and  the  art  of 
Pol.  23  a  conjuring.  At  the  same  time,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  built  ;  and 
Babylon1  also  was  built  upon  the  river  Nile.  This  king,  mentioned 
above,  reigned  for  thirty-two  years. 

Revenues  of  Egypt. 

§  Under  the  administration  of  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  the  land-tax 
of  Egypt,  after  the  country  began  to  flourish  through  his  enterprise, 
reached  the  sum  of  twenty-four  million  six  hundred  thousand  dinars2. 
The  Pharaoh  of  the  time  of  Moses  drew  a  revenue  of  ninety  millions 
of  dinars;   his  name  was  Al-Walid  ibn  Mus'ab3;   and  he  dug,  by  the 


the  shortened  form  Tfitis  (^Jojk),  the  name  of  a  king  whom  Al-Makrizi  calls  the 
son  of  Maliya,  son  of  Kharaba ;  see  Khitat,  i.  p.  \<f.  ;  As-Suyuti  (Husn  al-Muhd- 
darah,  i.  p.  r  i )  calls  Tfitis  the  son  of  Maliya,  son  of  Kalkan,  son  of  Khartaba. 

3  For  a  different  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  see 
fol.  60  b.  The  generally  accepted  story  of  its  origin  is  given  by  Strabo,  Geogr. 
xvii.  cap.  1,  §  30,  and  Diodorus,  i.  cap.  56,  §  3  ;  cf.  Josephus,  Ant.Jud.  ii.  15.  The 
recently-discovered  tablets  from  Tall  al-Amarna  show  that  intimate  relations  existed 
between  Egypt  and  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  at  least  1,500  years  before  our 
era.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Al-Makrizi  says  97,000,000  dinars,  and  adds  that  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  Ibn  Dahyah  90,000,000  Pharaonic  dinars  were  equivalent  to  270,000,000 
dinars  of  his  own  time.  Ash-Sharif  al-Harrani  says  that  from  a  Sahidic  list 
translated  into  Arabic  he  found  that  the  revenues  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph 
amounted  to  24,400,000  dinars,  thus  nearly  agreeing  with  our  author.  The 
same  figures  are  given  by  Al-Hasan  ibn  Ali  al-Asadi.  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat, 
i.  p.  vo. 

3  This  is  the  name  commonly  given  by  Arab  writers  to  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
time  of  Moses  ;  see  Al-Mas'udi,  ii.  p.  397  f. ;  An-Nawawi,  Tahdhib  al-Asmd,  p.  c . . ; 
Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  if=r ;  As-Suyuti,  Hum  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  fo  .  Other 
names,  however,  are  mentioned  by  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam. 
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agency  of  his  officers  Karun  and  Haman1,  the  canal  of  Sardus2,  which 
has  more  windings  than  any  other. 

The  Romans  derived  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions  of  dinars3  from 
Egypt.  The  country  was  placed  by  Heraclius  under  the  government 
of  George,  son  of  Mennas,  the  Mukaukis^,  on  condition  of  receiving 


1  Haman,  the  minister  of  Pharaoh,  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  Siirat  al-Kisas, 
v.  5  and  7  ;  al-AnkaMt,  v.  38;  al-Mumin,  v.  25  and  38  ;  and  (Karun)  Koran  in 
al-Kisas,  v.  76;  al-AnkaMt,  v.  38  ;  and  al-Mu'min,  v.  25.  Korah  is  represented 
in  the  Koran,  following  the  Talmud,  as  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  and  insolent 
towards  his  fellow-countrymen. 

2  Our  author  is  doubtless  borrowing  from  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam,  who  says  that 
Haman  was  commanded  by  Pharaoh  to  dig  this  canal,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
villages  in  whose  neighbourhood  it  was  to  run  offered  him  money  if  he  would 
allow  the  canal  to  be  brought  close  to  them,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  its 
making  many  turnings;  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  v.  f. ;  As-Suyuti,  i.  p.  re. 
Quatrembre  identified  the  so-called  canal  of  Sardus  with  the  ancient  Tanitic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  now  named  the  Bahr  Mu'izz  (Mem.  i.  301). 

3  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  on  what  these  figures  are  based.  Very  pro- 
bably the  population  was  about  eight  millions,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  statement  of  Abu  Salih,  which  would  give  z\  dinars  per  head,  or  £1  $s.  od. 
of  our  money.  But  the  Roman  revenues  were  in  kind  as  well  as  in  money. 
Herodotus  (iii.  91)  makes  the  revenue  from  Egypt  and  parts  adjoining,  including 
Barca  and  Cyrene,  700  talents  of  silver,  without  counting  the  income  from 
the  fishery  of  Lake  Moeris,  and  700  talents  in  coined  money.  St.  Jerome,  on 
Daniel  xi.  5,  says  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  derived  from  the  countries  under  his 
sway  14,800  Egyptian  talents,  besides  7,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Lagide  dynasty,  the  revenue  of  Auletes  was  6,000  talents,  though  Cicero 
puts  the  amount  at  12,500;  but  even  this  would  be  only  about  £2,250,000  as 
against  Abu  Salih's  £10,000,000.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  amount  of  corn 
sent  by  Egypt  to  Rome  was  nearly  3,000,000  quarters  per  annum,  and  if  the  value 
of  this  were  included,  a  near  approach  would  be  made  to  Abu  Salih's  figures. 
See  'Abd  Allah  Simaika's  Province  Romaine  d'Agypte,  p.  129  seq.     (A.  J.  B.) 

*  The  position,  name,  and  title  of  this  official,  which  have  so  long  been 
a  problem  to  Arabists,  seem  to  have  been  settled  as  far  as  possible  by 
Prof.  De  Goeje  in  his  memoir  De  MokauMs  van  Egypte,  and  by  Prof.  Karabacek 
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a  sum  of  eighteen  millions  of  dinars  yearly.  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi  drew, 
in  the  year  20  of  the  Hegira,  one  million  of  dinars ;  but  in  the  year 
22,  twelve  millions.  Under  the  Abbasides,  when  Egypt  was  adminis- 
tered by  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  it  produced  five  millions ;  and,  when 
administered  by  Ya'kub  ibn  Yusuf,  four  millions  ;  and  it  finally  went 
down  to  three  millions1. 

§  A  survey  of  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  the  Nile  waters 
them,  was  made  in  the  days  of  Hisham2  ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  and  their 
extent  found  to  be  thirty  millions  of  feddans3.  The  annual  revenue 
also  of  Egypt  and  its  dependencies,  during  the  government  of  Kaffir 


in  his  article  Der  Mokaukis  von  Aegypten  in  the  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung 
der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-11.  The  latter  authority  concludes  that 
the  full  designation  of  the  Mukaukis  was  probably  Georgios  son  of  Menas  (Mennas) 
Parkabios,  according  to  the  Coptic  custom  of  double  names,  thus  explaining  the 
name  Farkab  (^j  for  ^j>)  given  to  his  father  by  Yakut,  Al-Makrizi,  and 
As-Suyuti ;  and  that  his  office  was  probably  that  of  Pagarch,  which  corresponded 
to  the  more  ancient  office  of  Nomarch,  with,  perhaps,  the  post  of  Strategos 
held  in  addition.  Strategos  is  found  in  the  papyri  translated  into  Arabic  by 
jojxll  J-olc  or  iij*U  i_*=-U>,  and  Pagarchos  by  -1,11  Jj,lc  or  simply  J*lc;  and 
Eutychius  calls  the  Mukaukis  -Jjl  Jc  J*U,  while  As-Suyuti  says  that  he  was 
chief  military  officer  as  well  as  superintendent  of  the  taxes.  The  term  Mukaukis 
itself  is  believed  by  Prof.  Karabacek  to  be  the  Greek  f^yav^s  (v.  Aeschylus, 
Persae,  641),  an  honorary  epithet  which  would  be  analogous  to  ncyaKonpimo-TaTos, 
fj/8o!oWos  and  evKXnetrTaros,  found  in  papyri  of  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest and  later  as  applied  to  the  Pagarchs.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  Cf.  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  r». 

2  The  tenth  of  the  Omeyyad  caliphs;  reigned  from  a.  h.  io5=a.d.  724  to 
a.h.  I25=a.d.  744. 

3  Taking  the  feddan  as  equivalent  to  an  English  acre,  which  it  slightly 
exceeds,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  this  estimate.  '  The  area  of  the  cultivable 
tract  of  Egypt,  which  has  remained  unaltered  since  the  remotest  antiquity, 
is  about  11,342  square  miles'  (Baedeker).  At  632  acres  to  the  square  mile 
this  gives  7,168,144  acres  or  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  our  author's 
estimate.  The  statistics  of  revenue  in  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  are  credible 
enough.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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al-Ustadh  al-Ikhshidi,  was  added  up,  so  far  as  it  could  be  estimated, 
together  with  all  the  expenses,  and  it  amounted  to  three  million  two 
hundred  thousand  and  more  than  seventy  thousand  dinars;  but  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by  two  hundred  thousand  dinars.  Fol.  231b 
In  the  year  162,  (a.D.  779),  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mahdi  ibn  al-Mansur1, 
the  Abbaside,  the  revenue  of  Egypt  was  estimated  at  one  million  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dinars. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

§  Nebuchadnezzar2,  the  satrap  of  the  east,  invaded  Egypt,  and 
ruthlessly  pillaged  the  country  for  booty.  Belteshazzar3  however,  his 
son,  restored  Egypt  after  its  devastation,  which  lasted  forty  years  4  ;  and 
the  first  district  which  he  restored  in  the  country  was  that  of  Al- 
Ushmunain6. 


1  The  third  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs;  reigned  at  Bagdad  from  a.  h.  158  =  a.  d. 
775  to  a.  h.  i6g  =  A.  d.  786. 

2  A  very  distinct  tradition  has  been  preserved  in  Egypt  of  its  invasion  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  (xliii.  16  ff.  and  xlvi.  13  ff.)  and  by 
Ezekiel  (xxix.  19).  See  As-Suyuti,  i.  p.  n  f. ;  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  i-a%  &c. ; 
Eutychius,  i.  p.  253.  It  is  well  known  that  there  exist  fragments  of  a  cuneiform 
inscription  of  the  date  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  contained  an  account  of  his 
invasion  of  Egypt;  see  Schrader,  Keilinschriftliche  Biblwthek,  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  140  f. 

3  Belshazzar.  Eutychius  writes  the  name  ,-AA  ;  At-Tabari  ,^-id> ,  and  Ibn 
Khaldun  .,n;  ;.t> . 

4  This  number  seems  to  arise  from  a  confusion  with  the  true  number  of  years 
in  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  viz.  forty-three  years  according  to  Berosus,  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Babylonian  contracts;  see  Strassmaier,  Babylonische  Texte  : 
Inschrifien  von  Nabuchodonosor. 

5  The  classical  Hermopolis  or  Mercurii  Oppidum,  and  the  Coptic  ajJULOTIt, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  between  Munyah  and  Manfalut.  It  is  now  in  the 
district  of  Raudah  in  the  province  of  Usyut,  and  in  1885  had  2,312  inhabitants; 
but  it  has  much  declined  from  its  ancient  importance.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort. 
i.  p.  r*r ;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  47];  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  ita;  Amelineau,  Geogr. 
p.  167  ff. 
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The  Patriarch  Demetrius. 

§  The  first  who  appointed  bishops  for  the  land  of  Egypt  and  its 
provinces  was  Demetrius1,  the  twelfth  patriarch. 


Restoration  of  Churches  of  Al-Fustat. 

§  The   history  of  the  church,  in   the   biography   of  Anba2  Mark 
the   Younger,  the  forty-ninth   patriarch,  testifies  that    the  churches  of 


1  This  statement  is  borrowed  by  our  author  from  Eutychius  : 

isbjjai   jjusJ^JJ   oJJ«    A\   i.JJX-,^1    laJjijWj.   j?2~i\   tjasy   8-=^a     fJ^  W^^-=»   -J-°   u^ 

jjSj   }lj   1 Rfiwl    -a*    J*c    ^j    ^jSo    J    h,±£Ljf\    As-  ,Jo    v£jja>.  j^S-  l^ilil  _j4j    1^JJX~,}I| 

d^Ju.  Jj\  oA«  AttSL.1  iilS  Jusl  u ,)  Jaj  y^jjyu^JJ  .Lo  Ui  Uii-il  ^sJ"°  iJus  ^.JJI  aS.lkJl 
UiLj    rP/-i-c   JLoU  ijjA-i'l   Ac-   e)p Jw    Jsjfc   5JjtJ    v^a  eyU   Lis   iaiLiill  J*c   i)XX«.ill> 

'  From  the  time  of  Ananias  (Annianus),  who  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
by  Mark  the  Evangelist,  until  Demetrius  the  eleventh  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  there 
were  no  bishops  in  Egypt,  and  the  predecessors  of  the  last-named  patriarch 
appointed  none.  But  when  Demetrius  became  patriarch,  he  appointed  three 
bishops,  and  he  was  the  first  patriarch  of  Alexandria  who  made  bishops.  When 
he  died,  Heraclius  was  constituted  patriarch  of  Alexandria  after  him,  and  appointed 
twenty  bishops.'     (Annates,  ii.  p.  330.) 

The  assertion  of  Eutychius  is  contradicted  by  the  patriarchal  history  of  Severus 
of  Al-Ushmfinain,  which  not  only  states  that  St.  Mark  himself  consecrated  Annianus 
((_Hj>  Lil)  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  left  him  there  in  that  capacity  during  his 
sojourn  in  Pentapolis,  but  also  mentions  bishops  in  Egypt,  other  than  the  patriarch, 
in  the  lives  of  Avilius  (<_^jSLL)  the  third  patriarch,  of  Celadion  (u^\ii%)  the  ninth, 
and  of  Julian  (^yl^y)  the  eleventh;  see  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  26,100,  p.  21,  line  18; 
p.  24,  line  5;  p.  25,  lines  9  and  19.  I  use  the  word  'patriarch'  here  as  being 
that  employed  by  Severus. 

2  Occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  799  to  819  (?).  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair. 
pp.  246-266.  This  date  of  the  restoration  of  the  churches  corresponds  closely 
enough  with  my  estimate  of  the  date  of,  e.  g.  the  church  of  Abu  Sirjah  in  the 
Roman  fortress  at  Al-Fustat;  see  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  181.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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Fustat  Misr  were  rebuilt,  and  that  their  restoration  was  commanded, 
under    the   superintendence   of   that   patriarch1,   after   they   had   been 


1  Our  author  is  referring  to  the  following  passage  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch 
Mark  in  Severus'  collection  : 

(^J.;c    i^iao    \p\&    UpjU    is-U.    ^    ell    uO    U4»s    ^U    a»1»    (J-o    i_Jbi'    Jj    i»lsJW>- 

J  ^,1  Juu  djUaLuj  ekxs.  ^  jja.  eUW  Jo&s?-  i-j^I  jjJ  ,,!^x>  isKkJl  sJ  Jlis  ell  .f^ 
jto  UaU  L)  ^1  ek)^  (Jl  v^l;  (*Wj  u~£>^l  ,1c  Jj   ^-^^  ^j  JU  ,1c  usl-uc-  l^>. 

(jli  l_^i,^l  ^C  ^y,  wLa.  xk5j  5,1)  J  1_>JI  ^J^i  ^w  Jl  eMj^>«  J->s  l^ixj  JUall  ..JA  j3 
iJs    ,i    4lll    Jots?    fill     k«^U    ehl^i-    jf JJj    W     (J-^    Wl)'"*30.    ^     (•J>«2J     u'    W    ^.l)    <-?!) 

..^    iolk^i    **:)    /^*=>"    ^*^--^   Wi^*3^.    r°V    rr    jla-lff 

'  When  they  understood  the  discourse  of  the  wall,  and  his  care  for  the  affairs  of 
the  churches,  Anba  Michael,  bishop  of  Misr,  said :  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  take 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  churches,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  waif  bears 
an  affection  towards  the  Christians.  Next  day,  therefore,  the  patriarch  returned 
to  the  wall,  who  saluted  him,  and  showed  respect  to  him,  and  honoured  him,  and 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  made  him  sit  beside  him,  and  discoursed  with 
him,  saying :  I  told  thee  yesterday  that  I  would  perform  whatever  thou  requirest, 
but  thou  hast  asked  nothing  of  me ;  now,  therefore,  mention  to  me  whatever  thou 
needest,  and  it  shall  be  done  because  of  my  love  for  thee.  So  the  patriarch 
answered  with  soft  words :  May  the  Lord  preserve  thy  days  and  increase  thy 
dignity  and  authority !  Thou  knowest  that  thy  servant  has  not  been  set  as  ruler 
over  revenues  and  taxes,  but  over  souls  and  churches  ;  and  I  beseech  thy.greatness 
— for  we  have  here  churches,  some  of  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  un- 
righteous one  before  thy  coming  to  Egypt,  therefore  the  Lord  destroyed  his 
houses  and  cut  off  his  life  from  the  face  of  the  earth — but  if  it  seems  good  to 
thee  to  command  us  to  rebuild  these  churches,  so  that  we  may  pray  in  them  and 
intercede  for  thy  greatness,  the  matter  rests  with  thee.  Then  God  quickly  put 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  wall  that  he  should  order  the  restoration  of  those  churches ; 
and  all  the  churches  in  Fustat  Misr  were  rebuilt.'  (Bib.  Nat.  Paris  MS.  Arte.  Fonds 
Arabe  139,  p.  211,  1.  17-p.  212,  1.  1.) 
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destroyed  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  John1,  the  forty-eighth  in  the 
succession. 

§  The  city  of  Misr,  outside  which  is  Madinat  ash-Shams2,  was 
founded  by  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech  the  Blind,  and  it  was  called  after  the  name 
of  the  king  of  the  Egyptians,  Mizraim.  Beyond  Egypt  is  the  district 
between  the  two  rocks,  beyond  Al-'Arish. 


Churches  vf  Al-Fustat. 

The  first  church  built  in  Fustat  Misr  was  that  which  is  beyond 
Al-Kantarah3 ;  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Maslamah  ibn  Mukhallad 
al-Ansari4.  The  name  of  Misr  in  Greek  is  Jtbt5;  and  in  Frankish  Roman6 
it   is  Babylon  the  Fortress.     The  church  above  mentioned  was   in    the 


1  Occupied  the  see  a.d.  775-799;  see  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  241-246. 
The  destruction  of  some  of  the  churches  of  Al-Fustat  in  his  time  is  mentioned 
in  Bib.  Nat.  MS.  Anc.  Ponds  Arabe  139,  p.  207,  1.  20. 

2  Or  'Ain  Shams:  the  Coptic  uott  or  TieTcbpK,  the  Hebrew  On  (|iN) 
or  Beth  Shemesh  (55W  JV3  Jer.  xliii.  13),  the  classical  Heliopolis,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  modern  Cairo.  The  only  remaining  vestige  of  the  famous  city 
is  the  obelisk  which  stands  near  the  village  of  Matariyah.  See  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  n  ; 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  111;  Ame'lineau,  G/ogr.  p.  287. 

3  Literally,  '  The  Bridge  '  or  'Arch  :'  a  suburb  of  Al-Fustat,  also  called  Al- 
Hamra  al-Wusta  (fol.  29  b);  see  Al-Makrizi. 

4  The  well-known  'Companion'  of  the  Prophet;  he  governed  Egypt,  under 
the  caliphs  Muawiyah  and  Yazid,  from  a.  h.  47  =  a.d.  668  to  a.h.  62  =a.  d.  682; 
see  Al-Makrizi,  Kkitat,  i.  p.  r.i  ;  As-Suyuti  (ii.  p.  v)  names  this  first  church. 

6  Evidently  an  apocopated  form  of  Aiyvtrros,  and  therefore  a  formation  analogous 
to  Kib{  (Copts).  As  the  Egyptians  give  the  hard  pronunciation  to  the  _,  they 
would  sound  the  word  Ghibt.  The  Greek  y  becomes  _.  in  Arabic  in  the  words 
Jirjis  for  Taiipyios,  Sirjah  for  2(pyws,  jaghrdfiyd  for  yaoy parpla,  and  many  others. 

6  I.  e.  the  lingua  Franca.  Babylon,  as  the  name  of  Fustat,  or  Fustat  and 
Cairo  together,  was  widely  employed  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  our  author  and 
later;  see  Mandeville's  travels,  edition  of  London,  1568,  fol.  ciiii  verso:  'And 
who  so  wyll  go  through  the  land  of  Babylon  wher  the  Soudan  dwelleth  .  .  .  hee 
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quarter,  between  Cairo  and  Misr1,  running  from  the  church  of  Saint 
George,  called  Al-Hamra.  The  church  was  in  the  middle  of  this  quarter, 
which  is  also  called  Harat  ar-Rum2,  and  was  inhabited  by  Christians  and 
Abyssinian  monks  and  others.  When  the  quarter  was  demolished,  as 
the  others  also  were  demolished  outside  Misr,  and  the  houses  which  it 
contained  were  destroyed,  the  bricks  and  timber  were  carried  off  for 
other  buildings  in  Cairo.  A  few  ruined  houses,  however,  remained,  Fol.  24  a 
and  were  inhabited  by  the  men  of  Maimun  3. 

The  church  of  Saint  George,  called  Al-Hamra,  had  fallen  into  ruin 
and  disorder  ;  but  Al-Mu'allim  Sarur  Al-Jullal  undertook  to  improve  and 
renew  it  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir.  The  said  Al-Jullal  was  full 
of  wealth  and  honours.  Thus  when  our  lord  Al-Mustansir  went  up  to 
the  manzarah  called  As-Sukkarah4  for  the  breaking  of  the  dam  of  the 


shall  goe  from  Gaza  .  .  .  and  from  thence  men  come  to  Babylone  and  to  Kayre ; 
and  in  Babylone  is  a  fayre  churche  of  our  lady  wher  she  dwelled  vii  yere  whan 
she  was  oute  of  the  lande  of  Jewes,  for  dreade  of  kynge  Herode.  And  there 
lyeth  the  body  of  Saynte  Barbare  vyrgyn,  and  there  dwelled  Joseph  whan  he  was 
solde  of  his  brethrene  .  .  .  There  dwelleth  the  Soudan,  for  there  is  a  faire  citie  and 
stronge  castell.'  Mandeville  is  said  to  have  travelled  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Romaunce  of  the  Sowdone  of  Babyloyne,  published  by  the  Roxburghe 
Club  in  1854,  is  well  known.  Cf.  '  Saladino,  Soldano  di  Babilonia'  in  Boccaccio, 
Dec,  Giorn.  x,  Nov.  9,  &c. 

1  Here  we  have  Misr  used  as  synonymous  with  Al-Fustat  or  Fustat  Misr,  and 
in  antithesis  to  Cairo,  which  was  nevertheless  sometimes  called  Misr  al-Kahirah, 
and  is  now  called  Masr ;  the  remains  of  Al-Fustat  being  called  Old  Masr. 

2  '  Quarter  of  the  Romans;'  see  above,  fol.  6  a. 

3  Maimun  al-Kasn  was  an  officer  in  Saladin's  army;  see  Ibn  al-Athir,  xii. 
pp.  ir,    i.i,  ica  . 

4  This  was  a  pavilion  erected  by  the  caliph  Al-'Aziz  (a.  d.  975-996),  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  canal  of  Cairo  near  the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  garden. 
It  was  here  that  the  Fatimide  caliphs  witnessed  the  breaking  of  the  dam  of  the 
canal  at  the  time  of  the  high  Nile,  an  operation  which  was  conducted  then  as  now 
with  much  ceremony.  See  Al-Makrizfs  long  description  of  it  in  Khitat,  i.  p.  fv .  ff. 
The  pavilion  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century  {ibid).  See 
also  Ibn  Dukmak,  iv.  p.  1  r .  . 
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canal1  dug  by  Amr  ibn  al-'Asi,  emir  of  Egypt,  in  the  caliphate  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful,  'Umar  ibn  al-Khattab,  the  Mu'allim  Sarur 
al-Jullal  offered  to  the  caliph  handsome  gifts,  consisting  of  different 
kinds  of  food  and  drinks  and  sweetmeats,  and  prepared  for  him  many 
kinds  of  fresh  fish  and  sugar  in  varied  forms ;  and  the  caliph  accepted 
them  from  him,  and  gave  him  a  robe  of  honour,  and  granted  his  requests, 
and  sent  him  to  Al-Kulzum2,  which  is  a  fortress  built  to  protect  the  country 
on  the  side  of  the  Hedjaz ;  and  the  name  of  the  place  is  derived  from 
the  weaver's  cord,  with  which  a  garment  is  held  fast,  and  which  is  called 
kulzum3.  Jauhar  al-Mu'izzi4  built  a  bridge5  over  that  canal,  leading  to 
Pol. 24b  the  bank  of  Al-Maksam.  Here  is  the  watercourse  called  Al-Majnunah6. 
Before  this  bridge,  there  was  a  bridge  which  was  destroyed  ;  but  traces 
of  it  are  left  on  the  east  side,  and  part  of  it  on  the  west  side,  below 
the  garden,  near  the  road  constructed  from  thence  to  Az-Zuhri,  for 
carrying  provisions  to  the  canal  which  runs  from  Cairo  to  Al-Kulzum,  that 
they  may  be  taken  thence  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  also  to  the  region 


1  The  famous  Khalij  or  canal  of  Cairo,  sometimes  called  Khalij  Amir  al- 
Mu'minin,  or  '  Canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,'  after  'Umar,  the  first  who 
assumed  that  title.  It  runs  from  the  Nile  at  Al-Fustat  northwards  to  Bastah 
(Zagazig),  whence  it  turned  eastwards  and  terminated  in  the  Red  Sea,  near 
Al-Kulzum.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  furnish  Mecca  and  Medina  with  provisions 
from  Egypt.  The  Khalij  now  only  serves  to  convey  water  to  the  city  of  Cairo, 
and  terminates  at  Matariyah,  near  the  site  of  'Ain  Shams  or  Heliopolis.  In 
constructing  this  canal,  'Amr  had  only  to  avail  himself  of  and  render  navigable 
the  very  ancient  Amnis  Trajanus.  For  an  account  of  the  Khalij  in  Mahometan 
times,  see  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  v  i  ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  iv.  p.  i  r .  . 

2  See  above,  fol.  i  g  b. 

3  Intended,  as  Prof.  Margoliouth  suggests,  for  a  transcription  of  the  Greek 

1  The  general  of  the  Fatimide  caliph  Al-Mu'izz,  who  conquered  Egypt  and 
founded  Cairo  in  a.  d.  969;  see  Introduction. 

6  A  complete  list  of  the  bridges  over  the  canal,  with  a  plan,  is  given  in 
C.  Niebuhr's  Voyage  en  Arable,  4to,  Amsterdam,  1776,  torn.  i.  p.  89.  See  also 
Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  it*i  fT.     (A.  J.  B.) 

6  Al-Makrizi  gives  this  name  to  a  canal  in  the  Fayyfim  ;  see  Khitat,  i.  p.  m . 
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of  Al-'Abbasah.  Our  lord  Al-Mustansir  was  crowned  with  the  jewelled 
turban  and  the  canopy  was  spread  over  him,  and  he  was  *  *  * 1  sitting 
on  the  dais  of  state,  and  the  aforesaid  Sarur  came  out  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  the  caliph  saluted  him  ;  and  Sarur  wore  a  garment  of  Nas&fi, 
and  a  turban  of  Sikilli,  bound  round  the  middle  with  a  band  of  DabiM, 
interwoven  with  gold ;  and  he  was  summoned  by  name  on  both  occa- 
sions, when  he  went  up  [to  Al-Kulzum],  and  when  he  returned  to 
Cairo — I  mean  this  Mu'allim  Sarur  al-Jullal. 

§  Sarur  was  full  of  benevolence  and  virtue  and  usefulness  to  other 
men  :  to  each  according  to  his  needs.  For  himself  he  provided  a  tomb, 
roofed  with  a  cupola,  and  consisting  of  a  vault  under  ground,  contiguous 
to  the  apse2  of  the  church.  His  son,  Najah,  built  over  it  a  church, 
named  after  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  entirely  of  solid  timber, 
decorated  with  carving. 

§  The  church  of  John  the  Baptist  was  restored  by  the  Shaikh 
As-Sa'id  Abu  '1-Fakhr,  father  of  An-Najib  Abu  '1-Barakat,  known  as 
Ibn  Sa'id  ;  and  it  was  consecrated  in  the  month  of  Tut3,  in  the  year  897 
of  the  Blameless  Martyrs  (A.D.  1180).  The  Shaikh  al-Wajih  Abu  Pol.  25  a 
'1-Hasan  ibn  al-Amahh,  the  scribe,  provided  for  the  improvement  of 
the  churches  attached  to  the  Great  Church,  in  the  year  892  (a.d.  1176) 
of  the  Blameless  Martyrs. 

§  The  building  lasted  until  the  time  of  Shawar  as-Sa'di i,  vizier  in  the 
caliphate  of  Al-'Adid,  and  of  [the  invasion  of]  the  Ghuzz  and  the  Kurds5, 
who  came  with  Yusuf  Salah  ad-Din  ibn  Ayyub,  the  Kurd,  who  became 
governor  of  Egypt,  and  was  called,  on  the  dirhems  and  dinars,  '  Partner 


1  Erasure  in  original. 

2  jli  is  here  correctly  written  ;  compare  jjU.  on  fol.  5  a. 

3  The  Coptic  Thooufh  (o(JOOTo)=Aug.  29-Sept.  27. 

4  Vizier  from  a,  h.  558  =  a.  d.  1162  to  a.  h.  564  =  a.  d.  1168  to  the  last  of  the 
Fatimide  caliphs,  Al-'Adid.     See  Introduction.     As-Saldi  is  incorrect. 

5  Here  the  copyist  has  correctly  written  jj/51j  j«N  instead  of  s\fy\  y&\  as  on 
fol.  2  a  and  elsewhere. 

n  [II.  7-] 
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of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  V  upon  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  over  them  during  the  year  559  s 
(a.d.  1 1 64).  The  Ghuzz  and  the  Kurds  attacked  this  church,  with  the 
mob  of  Cairo,  and  it  was  burnt  with  fire3,  and  rased  to  the  ground  like 
the  other  churches,  in  the  month  of  Jumada  the  First  in  the  year  559 


1  Gold  dinars  of  a.  h.  571  have  the  following  inscription  : 

fjs^>\>.  iLJ  <0)l  J_^  -U^°  c^-y^  /*«!  Oil  fk.  (jAs-1.1  J~=?  j>}  «J  esb/.  51  jA=.j  oil 
iblc   eUll    Jcj   Jl    Jcj    «-lc    4)1    J-»   ^V^'    '/j'j     ^    crf-^'    li*1     V*^    (3^    cJ^J 

'  In  the  name  of  God  the  compassionate  and  merciful.  This  dinar  was  struck 
at  Cairo  in  the  year  571.  There  is  no  deity  but  God  alone;  he  has  no  partner. 
Abu  Muhammad  Al-Mustadi  bi-amri  'llah  is  Prince  of  the  Faithful.  Mahomet 
is  the  Apostle  of  God,  who  sent  him  under  his  guidance  with  the  true  religion, 
that  he  might  reveal  it  above  all  religion,  even  if  the  polytheists  are  indignant 
thereat;  may  God  bless  him  and  his  family  and  the  most  Victorious  Prince 
Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub.'     (Poole,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Or.  Coins,  iv.  p.  63.) 

Silver  dirhems  of  Damascus,  a.h.  573,  have  the  following  superscription: 

-oUl    tsUU     4Jjl     Jjw,    J^a?    UJoj     41)1    ill     sJI    il     l^jU  j*uA     illl    j»\}.      ^alJtl     ±3\ 

&C.     L-J^l     ^)     t— a-JV     r^jJ'j     L^jJI     ^.3 

'Al-Imam  Al-Mustadi  bi-amri  'llah,  Prince  of  the  Faithful.  There  is  no  deity 
but  God  alone.  Mahomet  is  the  Apostle  of  God.  Al-Malik  an-Nasir  Salah 
ad-Dunya  wad-Din  Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub,  &c.'    (Ibid.) 

From  these  inscriptions  it  does  not  appear  that  Saladin  (Al-Malik  an-Nasir,  &c.) 
was  actually  called  '  Partner'  of  the  caliph  al-Mustadi,  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  upon 
the  coins ;  but  that  he  was  named  upon  them  as  if  he  were  his  partner. 

The  dirhem  was  a  silver  coin  about  forty-five  grains  in  weight. 

2  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  invaded  Egypt  in  a.  h.  559,  but  his  final  and 
ignominious  retreat  on  the  approach  of  Saladin  was  not  till  a.  h.  564. 

8  The  burning  of  Al-Fustat  by  order  of  Shawar  is  several  times  mentioned 
in  this  work ;  see  Introduction. 
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(a.d.  i  164).     Afterwards   it  was    restored,   in   the   year   560,  and   the 

excellent    Shaikh    Abu   '1-Fakhr    undertook   its   rebuilding.      He   had 

been  scribe  for  religious  matters  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz  ;  and  he 

was   assisted   in  this   act  of  restoration  by  the  distinguished  Shaikh, 

Abu  Hasan  ibn  al-Amahh,  in  the  year  892  of  the  Righteous  Martyrs 

(a.d.  1176).     After  this,  all  the  churches  that  had  been  wrecked  were 

restored  by  the  following  shaikhs  and  chief  men  :  the  Shaikh  As-Sa'id 

Shadid   al-Mulk   ibn  al-Fakhr  ibn  Busaiwah,  and  Abu  '1-Barakat  his 

son,   and   Al-As'ad   Abu   '1-Khair   Jirjah   ibn   Wahab,  known   as   Ibn  Fol.  25  b 

al-Mikat.      The    restored    churches    were    consecrated,   by    the    help 

of  God  ;  and  prayers  and  liturgies  have  been  offered  in  them  up  to 

this  day. 

§  When  the  restoration  took  place,  and  when  this  great  church— 
I  mean  Al-Hamra — was  put  into  order,  then  the  envious  and  the  con- 
tentious were  indignant  because  it  had  been  erected  anew  ;  and  they 
incited  the  common  people  to  assist  them,  and  they  pillaged  the  church, 
and  it  was  destroyed  a  second  time.  Afterwards  the  property  of  the 
church  that  had  been  scattered  was  restored,  and  a  fresh  consecration 
took  place,  and  the  liturgy  and  prayers  were  offered  according  to  the 
customary  practice. 

§  The  tomb  of  Al-Mu'allim  Sarur  al-Jullal,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  remains  in  this  church  to  the  present  day1.  In  this 
church  there  is  also  a  tank,  and  a  well  of  running  water. 

§  The  aforesaid  Al-As'ad  Abu  1-Khair  ibn  al-Mikat  was  sent  for  by 
Shawar  the  vizier,  who  was  indignant  with  him  without  just  cause  ;  and 
began  to  subject  him  to  tortures.  So  he  died  a  martyr.  His  body  was 
carried  to  this  church  and  buried  here.  May  the  Lord  grant  rest  to  his 
pure  soul !  He  was  laid  in  the  northern  porch.  Outside  this  church 
and  near  it  there  is  a  Christian  burying-ground. 

§  Near  the  above-mentioned  church  of  John  the  Baptist,  there  was 


1  I  am  quite  unable  to  identify  this  church,  and  indeed  doubt  its  existence 
at  the  present  time.  The  Epiphany  tank  and  the  well  of  fresh  water  are  common 
features  in  the  churches  of  Egypt ;  see  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  22.     (A.  J.  B.) 

n  2 
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a  kitchen1,  which  was  pulled  down  by  the  Shaikh  As-Said  Abu  '1-Fakhr 
Sa  id  ibn  Busaiwah,  who  rebuilt  it  as  a  church  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
the  Pure  Virgin.     When  it  was  completed,  it  was  consecrated  by  the 

Fol.  26  a  father  and  bishop,  Anba  Gabriel,  bishop  of  Misr,  in  the  presence  of 
Anba.  Peter,  bishop  of  the  Fayyum,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the  Holy 
Fast,  being  the  fifth  of  Barmahat2  in  the  year  903  of  the  Righteous 
Martyrs,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  19th  of  Dhu  '1-hijjah,  in  the  year  58a 
(a.D.  1 187).  From  the  roof  of  this  church  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Pool  of  Karun3.  The  view  from  this  church  is  agreeable,  on  account 
of  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  and  handsome  buildings  which 
surround  it.  It  is  spacious  and  pleasant  during  both  the  high  Nile  and 
the  seed  time,  and  there  are  many  people  in  the  gardens  and  pavilions 
which  surround  it. 

Among  those  who  at  any  time  have  attacked  this  church  there  was 
a  body  of  blacks,  called  the  Juyushiyah4,  who  grew  insolent  and  violent, 
and  whose  hands  were  stretched  out  until  they  stopped  the  roads  and 
seized  the  money  of  travellers,  or  shed  their  blood.  When  the  Ghuzz 
and  the  Kurds  obtained  possession  of  Egypt,  in  Rabf  the  Second  of  the 
year  A. H.  564  (a.D.  1169),  a  body  of  Armenian  Christians  overcame 
the  blacks,  and  drove  them  away  and  killed  many  of  them  ;  and  the 
quarter  which  they  inhabited  was  left  deserted  :  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Al-Hamra,  as  it  has  already  been  said.  The  quarter  was 
bought  by  Hatalba  the  Ghuzzi,  wall  of  Cairo,  from  the  Divan  ;  and  he 
ploughed  it,  and  made  wells  and  waterwheels,  and  laid  it  out  in  gardens, 
and  sowed  seeds  of  many  plants,  and  was  the  first  to  make  the  ground 

Fol.  26  b  green  with  vegetation.  The  entrance  to  the  church  was  altered,  since  there 
was  no  door  in  this  street,  but  it  was  at  the  side,  in  the  road  mentioned. 


1  Probably  one  of  the  sugar  manufactories,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
Al-Fustat  and  Cairo  at  this  time. 

2  The  Coptic  Pharmouthi  (cb^pjULOTfOl)  =  March  27-April  25. 

3  This  was  one  of  the  pools  between  Al-Fustat  and  Cairo,  and  its  banks 
were  thickly  peopled  when  Al-'Askar  and  Al-Kata'i'  were  flourishing,  but  were 
desolated  when  Cairo  superseded  these  suburbs.     See  Al-Makrizi,  ii.  p.  111. 

4  This  was  one  of  the  troops  of  which  the  army  was  composed ;  see  fol.  54  a. 
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Population  of  Egypt. 

§  The  book  of  Fadd'il  Misr l  relates  that  Al-Walid  ibn  Zuwa'ah  was 
set  over  the  taxes  of  Egypt,  in  the  caliphate  of  Hisham  ibn  'Abd  al- 
Malik  al-Ahwal,  and  went  to  number  the  population,  and  stayed  six 
months  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  three  months.  He 
counted  more  than  ten  thousand  villages ;  and  in  the  smallest  of  the 
villages  there  were  five  hundred  male  Copts  ;  and  the  total  number  of 
the  Copts  was  five  millions  of  souls. 

The  Nile. 

§  The  learned  are  all  agreed  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  river 
of  greater  length  than  the  Nile2.  For  its  course  through  the  land  of 
the  Muslims  amounts  to  more  than  a  month's  journey ;  and  its  course 
through  Nubia  to  two  months'  journey;  and  for  a  journey  of  four 
months  it  flows  through  uninhabited  deserts,  until  the  source  is  reached 
in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  to  the  south  of  the  Equator3.     There 


1  ByAl-Kindi. 

2  This  account  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  quoted  in  almost  the  same  words 
by  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  Air  . 

3  See  also  fol.  ioi  a.  This  statement  is  borrowed  by  the  Arab  geographers 
and  historians  from  the  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy,  which  was  translated 
into  Arabic  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Al-Ma'mun,  a.  h.  I98  =  a.d.  813  to  a.h.  218 
=a.d.  833,  although  this  translation  has  long  been  lost;  see  Haji  Khalfah,  ed. 
Fluegel,  i.  pp.  602-3.  Ptolemy  says  {Geogr.  bk.  iv.  c.  viii)  that  to  the  west  of 
the  Anthropophagous  Aethiopians  lie  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  from  which 
the  melted  snows  flow  into  the  lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
these  mountains  extend  from  long.  570,  lat.  120  S.  to  long.  67°,  lat.  120  S. 

(to  rrjs  SeXrjvrjs  opos  d<p*  ov  VTrobe^ovTai  ras  %i6vas  ctl  tov  Net'Xou  \ipvai  Ka\  eW^et 
polpas   ra    iripaTa   tov    ttjs    SeXrjvrjs   opovs     v£  vor.      i[3    u   Kai  ££  vot.     tfS   £,'.) 

Ibn  al-Fakih  al-Hamadant  says  in  the  Kitdb  al-Bulddn,  which  he  wrote  about 
a.h.  2<jo=a.d.  903,  that  the  Nile  comes  from  two  lakes  beyond  the  equator, 
called  Buhairald  'n-Nil  (ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  -if). 

Al-Mukaddasi  says  that  according  to  Al-Jihani  the  Nile  rises  in  the  Mountains 
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is  no  other  river,  again,  which  runs  from  south  to  north,  except  the 
Nile ;  and  there  is  no  river  which  flows  both  into  the  sea  of  the  Romans 
and  the  sea  of  the  Chinese1,  except  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  There  is 
no  other  river,  too,  which  rises  when  the  heat  begins,  at  the  time 
when  other  rivers  fall,  and  some  rivers  and  springs  are  entirely  dried 
.  up ;  and  as  the  heat  increases  so  the  height  of  the  Nile  increases  ;  and 
Fol.  27  a  there  is  no  other  river  which  rises  and  falls  regularly  except  the  Nile ; 
nor  does  any  river  in  the  world  produce  such  a  revenue  as  that  which 
comes  from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile. 

Churches  of  Al-Fustdt  {continued). 

§  In  the  aforesaid  quarter2  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  which  was  restored  by  Su'luk  al-Jullal.  Above  it  there  is 
a  church  named  after  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Flesh.  The  cupola  over  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  is  very  lofty,  and 
is  conspicuous  from  a  distance ;  it  was  erected  by  the  brother  'Abd 
al-Masih.  The  Ghuzz  and  the  people  of  Cairo  pillaged  it,  and  broke 
the  pillars  of  the  apostles 3,  and  part  of  the  roof  was  burnt.     In  conse- 


of  the  Moon,  and  flows  first  through  two  lakes  beyond  the  equator  (ed.  De  Goeje, 
p.  i.). 

'Abd  al-Latif  says  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  springs  which  rise  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  eleven  degrees  beyond  the  equator  (ed.  White,  p.  4);  and 
Al-Idrisi  says  sixteen  degrees  (ed.  Rome,  p.  19).    (A.  J.B.) 

1  The  Red  Sea  was  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Ocean  or  China 
Sea ;  cf.  fol.  19  b.     The  Mardsid  al-Ittild'  says  : 

'  The  Sea  of  Al-Kulzum  is  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Sea.' 

Our  author  means,  of  course,  that  the  Nile  was  connected  with  the  Red  Sea 
by  means  of  the  canal  of  Cairo  {Khalij  Amir  al-Miiminin).     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  I.e.  Al-Hamra. 

3  The  expression  Al-Busluldl  (i^>}b~Jt)  undoubtedly  denotes  the  main  columns 
of  the  nave,  frescoed  or  painted  with  the  figures  of  apostles.  I  may  quote 
a  surviving  example  from  the  church  of  Abu   Sirjah  in  the  Roman  fortress  of 
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quence  of  this,  the  restoration  of  the  church  was  undertaken  by  the 
Shaikh  Ath-Thikah  Gabriel,  the  scribe,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-'Adid  ; 
and  it  was  consecrated  afresh,  and  the  liturgy  was  celebrated  in  it. 
Now  at  this  church  there  was  a  lotus-tree1  of  large  size  and  well 
proportioned,  which  grew  as  high  as  the  roof  of  the  church ;  this  tree 
was  cut  down  and  sold  for  a  considerable  price,  and  the  money  was 
spent  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  fabric. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  fourth  church,  large,  and  contiguous  to  the 
others  ;  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks  ;  with  a  separate  door 
leading  into  it.  It  is  among  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  canal.  When  Misr  was  burnt,  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  in  the  year  564,  this  church  was  pillaged  and  part  of  the  walls 
was  thrown  down,  and  not  a  single  Christian  was  found  at  the  time 
to  undertake  its  restoration  ;  so  that  it  has  remained  to  this  day  in  Pol.  27  b 
suspense  between  hope  of  revival  and  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin.  The 
wall  of  the  aforesaid  fourth  church  was  destroyed  and  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  and  the  church  was  profaned  through  the  destruction  of  its 
wall,  and  became  contiguous  to  the  road,  and  was  united  with  a  pavilion 
in  the  garden,  known  as  Dnwairah  Sandal2.  Part  of  the  roof  also 
disappeared,  namely  the  timber  above  the  sanctuary  ;  therefore  the 
Shaikh  Al-Jullal  Ibrahim  undertook  to  restore  it,  with  the  help  of  some 


Babylon :  '  On  each  of  these  eleven  ancient  pillars  is  painted  the  life-size  figure 
of  a  saint  or  apostle,  now  so  begrimed  and  obscured  that  in  the  doubtful  light  all 
may  easily  escape  notice,  and  it  requires  close  attention  to  make  them  out  when 
discovered.'     Coptic  Churches,  i.  pp.  187-8.    (A.  J.  B.) 

1  'Abd  al-Latif  says : 

Ija.  jk*.    (J~J1    S^»*j  j^S    I4J    ,J — llj 

'  The  lotus-tree  is  plentiful  in  Egypt,  and  its  fruit  is  the  Nabk,  and  is  very  sweet ' 
(ed.  White,  p.  58). 

Al-Makrizi  mentions  the  lotus-tree  among  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation 
in  Egypt;  see  Khitat,  i.  p.  1 . r  .     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  This  may  be  a  proper  name,  or  the  correct  translation  may  be  [  Pavilion  of 
Sandal-wood.' 
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of  the  chief  men.  They  put  part  of  the  church  into  order ;  and  the 
liturgy  was  celebrated  in  it  on  one  occasion.  Part  of  it,  however, 
remained  neglected,  but  it  continued  to  be  visited  twice  or  three  times 
in  the  year.  The  partial  restoration  was  carried  out  with  much  care  and 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  of  the  neighbouring  garden  ;  and  it  was 
completed  on  the  26th  of  Ba'unah1.  It  was  arranged  so  that  it  no  longer 
remained  possible  for  men  and  women  to  enter  the  church  from  the 
garden,  as  they  had  been  able  to  do  on  account  of  the  union  of  the 
ground,  which  had  formerly  been  within  the  enclosure  of  the  church, 
with  the  garden.  In  the  year  903  of  the  Martyrs  (  .  .  .  .  910)  the 
church  was  improved  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  Sa'id  ibn  Andunah,  the 
financial  secretary  of  the  Divan  and  chief  notary,  who  rebuilt  that  which 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  completed  the  dome,  and  whitewashed  it. 
The  consecration  was  performed  by  Anba  Gabriel,  bishop  of  Misr,  in 
the  presence  of  a  body  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  of  the  chief 
Tol.  28  a  men  and  of  the  orthodox  laity  of  Misr  and  Cairo.  The  liturgy  was 
established  in  the  church  for  every  festival  and  every  Sunday  and  the 
night2  of  Sunday.  The  aforesaid  Shaikh  Abu  Sa'id  was  present  at  all 
times  in  this  church  with  a  body  of  priests  and  deacons  of  the  sons  of 
the  chief  men  ;  at  all  the  festivals,  and  at  the  night  and  day  services 
of  Sunday.  He  also  bought  the  courtyard  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
opened  a  road  to  it  from  the  canal.  Now  the  church  returned  to  its 
proper  condition  ;  and  a  body  of  monks  took  up  their  abode  there. 
The  shaikh  provided  for  the  church  and  for  them.  Now  a  congregation 
of  priests  and  deacons  and  Christian  laity  again  began  to  visit  the 
church  every  Sunday.  All  this  took  place  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Anba  John3,  the  seventy-fourth  in  the  order  of  succession. 

In  the  same  street  there  is  also  a  church  of  the  Melkites.     There 
were  five  churches  in  this  street,  from  one  of  which  a  procession  issues 


1  The  Coptic  Paoni  (n<L(JOm)=May  26-June  24. 

2  I.e.  the  vigil  services  of  Saturday  night :   the  ■nawv-xlhis  or  SuivuKTepdaus  of 
the  early  church  (see  e.g.  Eusebius,  H.  E.  ii.  17  ;  vi.  9). 

3  Occupied  the  see  from  A.n.  1 189-12 16;  seeRenaudot,  His/.Pa/r.^.  554-67- 
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on  Palm  Sunday,  and  goes  up  to  Cairo.  The  Ghuzz  and  Kurds  took 
possession  of  four  of  the  churches  [of  the  Melkites],  robbed  them  of 
their  timber,  and  threw  down  their  walls,  so  that  they  were  level  with 
the  ground,  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  small  numbers  of  the 
Melkites ;  but  one  church  of  theirs  remained,  near  the  church  of 
Saint  George  of  the  Copts  in  this  quarter1. 

Ahmad  ibn   TiMtin. 

The    biography    of   Al-Mu  tamid2,  the    fifteenth   of    the    Abbaside   Pol.  28b 
caliphs,  relates  that  the  number  of  the  persons  killed  by  Ahmad  ibn 
Tulun3  or  by  his  troops  was  two  thousand. 

Sayings  of  Mahomet  with  regard  to  tJie  Copts. 

§  The  Book  of  Fadd'il  Misri  states,  among  its  narratives,  that  the 
Copts  of  Egypt  are  related  by  affinity  to  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God  °, 
and  to  Joseph  the  Truthful B ;  and  the  chain  of  this  tradition  starts  from 


1  Al-Hamra.  2  Reigned  from  a.h.  256  to  279  =  a.  d.  869-892. 

3  Wall  of  Egypt  from  a.h.  254  =  a.  d.  868  to  a.h.  27o  =  a.d.  884,  and  builder 
of  the  famous  mosque,  still  in  existence,  which  bears  his  name.    See  Introduction. 

4  By  Al-Kindf ;  see  fol.  26  b,  &c. 

6  Through  Hagar.  The  Arabs  preserved  the  tradition  of  their  descent  from 
Ishmael,  and  prided  themselves  upon  it;  see  Ibn  Hisham,  Sirah  Sayyidind 
Muhammad,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  i.  p.  f  f.,  where  the  author  quotes  Ibn  Ishak,  who 
died  a.h.  I5i  =  a.d.  768.     Cf.  Abu  '1-MaMsin,  i.  p.  rr . 

6  Through  Asenath,  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On.     As-Suyuti  says  : 

ij.U    tjj~5   .   .   .    <U)1 

'  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam  says  :  TJmar  ibn  Salili  informed  us  that  he  had  learnt  from 
Marwani  al-Kassas  that  three  of  the  prophets  were  connected  with  the  Copts 
by  affinity ;  for  Abraham  had  Hagar  as  his  concubine ;  and  Joseph  married  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  [priest]  of  Ain  Shams  [i.  e.  On  or  Heliopolis] ;  and  the 
Apostle  of  God  had  Mary  as  his  concubine.'     (Hum  al-Muliddarah,  i.  p.  v .) 

O  [IT.  7.] 
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the  companions  of  Mahomet.  Ashhab  ibn  'Abd  al-'Aziz1  said  :  'When 
you  conquer  Egypt  take  charge  [of  the  inhabitants],  for  truly  they 
may  claim  your  protection,  and  kinship  with  you  ! '  Ismail2  ibn  'Abbas 
said,  quoting  from  Ashhab :  '  Take  charge  of  the  Copts  of  Egypt, 
for  you  will  find  among  them  useful  auxiliaries  against  your  enemy.' 
Abu  Salimah  3  said  :  '  Mahomet  at  his  death  said,  "  I  charge  you  to 
drive  away  the  Jews  from  the  Arabian  peninsula4."     Then  he  added : 


1  Ashhab  ibn  cAbd  al-'Aziz  is  the  authority  quoted  by  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  in 
his  Futuh  Misr,  from  which  our  author  borrows  the  whole  of  this  passage. 
Ashhab  is  said  to  have  derived  the  tradition  from  Malik  ibn  Anas,  who  quoted 
Ibn  Shahab,  who  quoted  "Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  Ka'b,  who  quoted  his  father,  who 
heard  the  words  of  the  'Apostle  of  God.'  See  As-Suyuti,  Husn  al-Muhddarah, 
i.  p.  o.     Cf.  Ibn  Hisham,  Sfrah  Muhammad,  i.  p.  o,  and  Abu  '1-Mahasin,  i.  p.  ro. 

2  As-Suyuti's  words  are  : 

'  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam  quotes  from  Muslim  ibn  Yusar  to  the  effect  that  the  Apostle 
of  God  said :  Take  charge  of  the  Copts,  for  you  will  find  them  excellent 
auxiliaries  in  fighting  your  enemy.'     (Husn  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  i .) 

3  This  is  a  mistake  of  the  author  or  his  copyist  for  Umm  Salimah,  the  name 
of  one  of  Mahomet's  wives.     As-Suyuti  says : 

J^  u\  JUL,  ^1   jz  ^s°  X^>.  i^JI   JJib   J   ^  y}j  jSi\  ^j    JlyJall  j-/>-l) 

i'jvc  Si  tjyy^j  pi^  u3;*'i*"  r^^  j^°  ^  i_#  ^  ^   J^"  *^j  J"c  lS0?'  •  •  •  *Ul 

'  At-Tabarani  in  Al-Kabir  and  Abu  Na'im  in  Dald'il  an-NaM'ah  quote,  according 
to  a  genuine  chain  of  tradition,  from  Umm  Salimah  to  the  effect  that  the  Apostle 
of  God  .  .  .,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  charged  them,  saying:  God  !  God  is  with 
the  Copts  of  Egypt ;  for  you  shall  conquer  them,  and  they  shall  be  for  you  an 
increase  of  numbers  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries  in  the  path  of  God.'  (Husn 
al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  -t  .) 

4  This  command  of  the  Arabian  prophet  is  handed  down  among  the  'genuine' 
traditions  collected  by  Al-Bukhari ;  see  his  Kitdb  al-Jdmi'  as-Sahih,  ed.  Krehl, 
pt.  i.  p.  rif,  under  the  title  : 
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"  God !  God  commits  the  Copts  of  Egypt  to  your  charge  ;  for  you 
shall  rule  over  them,  and  they  shall  be  to  you  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  a  body  of  auxiliaries  in  the  path  of  God."  He  said  also 1 :  "  Take 
charge  of  the  men  with  curling  hair,  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  for  truly 
they  are  your  uncles  and  kinsmen,  and  your  auxiliaries  against  your 
enemy,  and  your  helpers  in  your  religion."  Then  some  one  said  to  him  : 
"But  how  shall  they  help  us  in  our  religion?"  To  which  he  replied: 
"  They  shall  relieve  you  of  the  affairs  of  this  world2,  so  that  you  may  be 
at  leisure  for  religious  worship." '  According  to  the  tradition  handed 
down  from  'Abd  Allah  ibn  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi,  Mahomet  said3:  '  The  Copts 


1  As-Suyuti  says: 

4)1   Jjwj  J\  S>J.\   ^  J*,   ^  j>»U1   v>_j)l  j,)  j,_   ^j*   ^c   pill   s^s.   j>\   £>1 
Jl&i  (jlsl   J  iLiliJI   iulc      »cl    J   jjtil   p±"jh   \*^yiJ\   jUi  (jUI    J  nJiC  <^^  U*f°   •  •  • 
* j ill  ^  .  .  .  4ill  J^  U!   *L>j\  ^Sll  JUs  islli  Ji^>  J  lis  iiJliil  jJi  <jji\  J  elJj  Ji« 
Ai^clj     £}■*■£■    ,Jft    i^^jcl    jij    \pe\j    Jl^»l     ,^>^  ^">    iw    Jlii    ajJLi    jliU    Jjsil 
LijJI    Jl»cl     AijiX)    JUi    <o)l    J^-o.    l>    Ujy^    ^c   liLcl    ciyyi.    *— ^    V^   («5o.'5    .is 

'  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam  quotes  from  Musa  ibn  Abi  Ayyub  al-Yafa'i,  who  reports 
the  words  of  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Al-Marbad  to  the  effect  that  the  Apostle  of 
God  .  .  .  fell  sick  and  swooned,  and  when  he  recovered,  he  said  :  Take  charge 
of  the  men  with  curling  hair.  Then  he  swooned  a  second  time,  and  when  he 
recovered  said  the  same  words.  Again  he  swooned  for  the  third  time,  and  said 
the  same  words.  So  the  bystanders  said  :  The  Apostle  of  God  commits  to  our 
charge  the  men  with  curling  hair ;  and  when  he  recovered  they  asked  him  his 
meaning.  So  he  said  :  The  Copts  of  Egypt  are  our  uncles  and  our  brothers-in-law, 
and  they  shall  be  your  auxiliaries  against  your  enemy  and  on  behalf  of  your 
religion.  Then  they  said:  How  shall  they  help  us  in  our  religion,  O  Apostle 
of  God  ?  Then  he  answered :  They  shall  relieve  you  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  so  that  you  shall  be  at  leisure  for  religious  worship,'  &c.  (Husn 
al-Mukddarah,  i.  p.  v  .) 

2  See  note  on  fol.  16. 

3  Abu  '1-Mahasin  quotes   the  following  among  the  '  sayings  of  the  Prophet 
with  regard  to  Egypt :' 

O   2 
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are  the  noblest  of  foreigners  ;  the  gentlest  of  them  in  action  ;  the  most 
Fol.  29  a  excellent  of  them  in  character,  and  the  nearest  of  them  in  kinship  to  the 
Arabs  generally,  and  to  the  tribe  of  Kuraish  in  particular.'  Mahomet 
also  said  emphatically1 :  '  God  !  God  is  among  the  protected  people, 
the  people  of  the  desert,  the  blacks,  the  men  with  curling  hair2. 
They  are  related  [to  the  Arabs]  and  akin  to  them,  in  distinction  from 
all  the  other  protected  peoples.' 

Mission  from  Mahomet  to  the  Mukaukis. 

Mahomet  sent  Hatib3  ibn  Abi  Balta'ah,  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm,  to  the 
Mukaukis,  governor  of  Alexandria,  to  urge  him  to  adopt  the  religion 


duals*     |j«jija      dUilfi      LJ>jSj\>     W=*j      (*&*.^'9      U^C 

'  Abd  Allah  ibn  cAmr  ibn  al-Asi  says  :  The  people  of  Egypt  are  the  noblest  of 
all  foreigners ;  the  gentlest  of  them  in  action,  the  most  excellent  of  them  in 
character,  and  the  nearest  of  them  in  race  to  the  Arabs  generally  and  to  the 
Kuraish  in  particular,'  i.  p.  rr  . 

1  Cf.  Ibn  Hisham  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet : 

Jls   4)1     J^    ,jl    ijS.    ^Jy  j^S.     ^jC    is^l     ^     4jjl     XS-     JC     i_*Aj     fj>.    <Ull    X)S-    U Jo. 

f^aj  L-j  j)  UU  jUil  .sH'  4^-11  ijM  J&l  iwJJl  J*l  <j  <ull  Aill 

'  Abd  Allah  ibn  Wahb  informed  us,  quoting  from  'Abd  Allah  ibn  Lahi'ah,  who 
reported  the  words  of  'Umar  the  freedman  of  Ghufrah,  that  the  Apostle  of  God 
said  :  God  1  God  is  among  the  protected  people,  the  natives  of  the  black  soil, 
the  dark-coloured  people,  the  people  with  curling  hair,'  i.  p.  P. 

2  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  curling  hair  of  Mary  the  Coptic  maiden  which 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Mahomet. 

3  The  mission  of  Hatib  took  place  in  a.h.  6=a.d.  628,  at  the  time  when 
Mahomet  also  sent  envoys  with  the  same  object  to  the  king  of  Persia,  Hera- 
clius,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  prince  of  Ghassan,  the  governor  of  Yemen, 
and  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia.  Ibn  Hisham  compares  this  proceeding  of  the 
Arabian  prophet  with  the  sending  out  of  the  twelve  apostles  by  Jesus  Christ.  See 
At-Tabari  (ed.  De  Goeje),  ser.  i.  p.  1  oei  f. ;  Ibn  Hisham,  Sirah  Muhammad,  p.  iv  1  ; 
An-Nawawi,  Tahdhib  al-Asmd,  pp.  111  and  vor;  As-Suyuti,  i.  p.  at-  ff. ;  Ibn 
al-Athir,  ii.  p.  rrv  ff. 
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of  Islam  ;  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Hatib,  when  he  returned  to  Mahomet, 
brought  him  as  a  gift  four  maidens,  among  whom  was  Mary 1  the  Copt, 
and  Sirin,  her  sister,  and  his  mule  Duldul2,  and  his  ass  Ya'fur,  and 
a  purse  of  money,  and  a  eunuch3  whom  the  Mukaukis  also  sent  with 
them.  Mary  became  the  mother  of  Ibrahim4.  Her  sister  Sirin  was 
given  by  Mahomet  to  Hassan5,  the  poet,  and  she  became  the  mother 
of  'Abd  ar-Rahman,  his  son. 

The  Three  Hamr&s. 

§  Section  in  which  are  mentioned  the  three  great  Hamras0,  which 
are  Al-Kuswa,  Al-Wusta,  and  Al-Hamra  ad-Dunya.  According  to  the 
Khitat  of  Al-Kindi,  in  a  copy  of  the  FtitAh  Misr,  the  Hamra  were 
a  people  of  the  Romans,  among  whom  were  the  Banu  Nabih  and  the 
Banu  '1-Azrak  and  the  Banu  Rubil ;  or,  perhaps,  a  people  of  the  Persians ; 
and  'Amr  ibn  al-Asi  named  them  Al-Hamra,  because  they  were  not 
Arabs,  and  had  become  Christians. 


1  Mary  is  described  as  being  exceedingly  beautiful,  of  fair  complexion,  with 
curling  hair.  She  became  a  Mahometan,  and  the  prophet  took  her  as  his 
concubine.  She  died  in  a.h.  15  or  16.  See  authorities  referred  to  in  last  note. 
The  Surat  at-Tdhrim  refers  to  Mary  the  Copt. 

2  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  mule  seen  in  Arabia ;  see  Ibn  al-Athir, 
ii.  p.  rrv. . 

3  The  eunuch's  name  was  Ma'bur ;  see  Ibn  al-Athir,  ii.  p.  rrv  . 

4  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mahomet  and  Mary  the  Copt,  lived  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  and  died  in  a.h.  io=a.d.  631,  so  that  Fatimah  was  the  only  child  of 
Mahomet  who  survived  him. 

6  Hassan  ibn  Thabit  died  at  Madinah  a.h.  54  =  a.  d.  674;  see  An-Nawawi, 
Tahdhib  al-Asmd,  p.  r.rf. 

6  The  three  quarters  named  Hamrd,  a  word  which  is  apparently  the  feminine 
of  ahmar,  '  red,'  lay  between  Al-Fustat  and  Cairo.  The  quarters  or  suburbs 
of  Al-'Askar  and  Al-Kata'i'  were  subsequently  built  upon  their  site.  The  Hamras 
were  founded  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  but  fell  into 
decay  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Omeyyad  dynasty.  Al-Makrizi  (Khitat, 
i.  p.  tIa)  and  Ibn  Dukmak  (iv.  p.  p  f.)  mention  the  foundation  of  the  three  Hamras 
in  terms  similar  to  those  employed  by  our  author  here  and  below,  fol.  32  a  ff. 
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Fol.  29  h  The  Hamra  al-Wusta,  which  is  known  as  Al-Kantarah1,  is  the  place 
where  the  Red  Standard  stood  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Misr 
by  the  Arabs  ;  and  around  it  were  gathered  those  who  asked  protection 
[of  the  Muslims],  and  marched  in  their  rear-guard.  On  this  account 
the  place  was  called  Al-Hamra2. 

Monastery  and  Church  of  Saint  Mennas. 

§  The  monastery3  named  after  the  martyr  Mennas4,  the  owner  of  the 
three  crowns5,  which  came  down  to  him  from  heaven,  who  was  a  native 


1  See  above,  fol.  23  b. 

2  In  this  passage  we  have  a  different  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Al-Hamra,  deriving  it  not  from  the  appellation  of  a  tribe,  but  from  the  Red 
Standard  {A r-Rdyat  al-Hamrd).  •» 

3  Between  Al-Fustat  and  Cairo,  in  the  Hamra,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Kanatir  as-Saba'.  A  church  and  monastery  of  Abu  Mina  are  still  existing,  but 
better  known  to-day  as  Mari  Mini.  They  are  fully  described  in  Coptic  Churches, 
i.  p.  47;  and  in  ii.  p.  362  a  brief  legend  is  given,  identifying  the  saint  with  the 
church  at  Maryut.  Under  the  Sultan  An-Nasir  Muhammad  ibn  Kala'un,  the 
monastery  and  church  of  Abu  Mina  were  wrecked ;  but  they  have  since  been 
restored  ;  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  0 1 1- .     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  The  festival  of  St.  Mennas  is  kept  by  the  Copts  on  Hatur  15  =  Nov.  n, 
and  by  the  Roman  Church  on  the  same  da)-.  It  is  said  that  his  father  was 
a  native  of  Nakyus,  but  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa.  Under 
Diocletian,  Mennas,  who  was  then  serving  in  the  army,  was  beheaded  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  buried  near  Lake 
Mareotis.  See  Bib.  Nat.  MS.Araie  256  (Synaxarium),  ff.  53  b-54  b.  Amelineau, 
Actes  des  MM.  de  TEgiise  copte,  p.  88  ff. ;  Eutychius,  Annates,  i.  p.  402.  St.  Mennas 
is  represented  in  Coptic  paintings  accompanied  by  camels,  because  some  beasts 
from  the  sea  like  camels  prevented  his  body  from  being  carried  away  from  the 
gpot  where  it  was  destined  to  be  buried,  and  when  the  body  wasdaid  on  the  back 
of  three  camels  in  succession,  each  refused  to  move  in  spite  of  blows;  see 
Synaxarium. 

0  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  legend  that  St.  Mennas  saw  heaven  open,  and  the 
martyrs  wearing  beautiful  crowns,  such  as  were  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him. 
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of  Nakyus1,  and  whose  pure  body  is  buried  in  the  church2  at 
Maryut3,  was  restored  in  the  caliphate  of  Hisham  ibn  'Abd  al-Malik 
ibn  Marwan,  when  Al-Walid  ibn  Rufa'ah  was  wali,  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  Christians  who  lived  in  that  quarter,  in  A.H.  106  (a.  D.  735). 
This  was  after  the  conflict  with  the  Arabs,  when  the  Christians  com- 
plained to  the  wall  that  their  women  and  children  were  not  secure 
from  molestation  while  going  to  and  returning  from  the  churches 
in  Misr,  especially  on  the  nights  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  outrages  a  great  number  of  the  Arabs  were  killed. 
There  were  in  this  quarter  many  chief  men  among  the  Christians ; 
so  they  were  allowed  to  restore  their  churches,  and  they  began  to 
rebuild  Al-Hamra,  and  to  renew  what  had  been  destroyed  there.  They 
renewed    the   church  [of  Saint   Mennas]4,  and    made  for  it   beautiful 


1  The  Arabic  Nakyus  was  called  NikiW  or  NikIov  by  Greek  authors,  and  Niciu 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  It  is  a  town  frequently  mentioned  by  Coptic 
writers.  It  is  also  called  IbsMdi  ((jjlijl)  in  the  Copto-Arabic  lists  of  names, 
and  is  the  Coptic  ncy<L'f~.  The  modern  village  of  Ibshadi,  which  in  1885  had 
1,059  inhabitants,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nakyus  ;  it  is  in  the  district 
of  Manuf,  in  the  province  of  Al-Manufiyah,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile.  See  Yakfit,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  ai.;  Quatremere,  Me'm.  i. 
pp.  420-446;  Ame'lineau,  Ge'ogr.  pp.  277-283. 

2  It  is  said  that  the  grave  of  St.  Mennas  at  Lake  Mareotis  remained  for 
some  time  unknown,  until  a  princess  was  cured  of  leprosy  by  mould  from  it. 
The  emperor  then  erected  a  church  over  it,  which  was  replaced  by  a  larger 
church  built  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  See  Synaxarium,  loc.  cit.,  and  Ame'lineau, 
Actes  des  MM.  p.  90. 

3  This  town,  the  Coptic  JUL«LpiurT'HC,  and  the  classical  Marea  lUapda), 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mareotis,  was  flourishing  after  the  Arab  conquest,  but 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay  before  a.  d.  1376,  as  its  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  revenue-lists  of  that  date.  Some  ruins  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  however, 
still  bear  the  name.     Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  pp.  241-3. 

4  Al-Makrizi  mentions  as  the  chief  act  of  Al-Walid  ibn  Rufa'ah,  wall  of  Egypt, 
that  in  a.h.  117  he  allowed  the  Copts  to  rebuild  the  church  of  St.  Mennas  in  the 
Hamii.  According  to  Al-Makrizi,  Al-Walid  died  in  a.h.  ii7=a.d.  735,  after 
governing  Egypt  for  nine  years  and  five  months.     See  Khitat,  i.  p.  r.r. 
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vessels  of  silver  and  other  things.  They  also  bought  much  property, 
Fol  30  a  besides  a  garden  in  which  were  two  wells  with  waterwheels  ;  and  all 
this  property  was  occupied  by  houses.  In  the  church  was  a  large 
tank.  Several  churches  in  the  upper  story  [of  Saint  Mennas]  were 
rebuilt,  namely  the  church  of  Saint  George1,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  dedicated  to  Saint  Theodore2;  and  a  church  named 
after  the  martyr  Saint  John3.  There  was  in  it,  [I  mean]  in  the 
Great  Church  of  Saint  Mennas,  the  body  of  the  martyr  Saint  John, 
on  a  stand  of  solid  wood4.  The  river  was  near  to  this  church,  but 
afterwards  receded  from  that  place,  and  changed  its  bed  until  it 
reached  the  church  of  Theodore  at  Damanhur5  upon  the  river,  and 
did  damage  to  that  church,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  church 
of  the  Lady  at  Shubra.  The  church  of  Saint  John  was  restored, 
after  the  fire0,  by  the  most  honourable  Shaikh  Ibn  Abu  1-Fada'il  ibn 


1  For  the  arrangement  of  these  satellite  churches  or  chapels,  see  Coptic 
Churches,  i.  p.  137.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Our  author  does  not  state  whether  this  is  St.  Theodore  the  Greek  or  Western 
(Amshir  28=Feb.  22),  St.  Theodore  the  Eastern  (Tubah  12  =  Jan.  4),  or  St. 
Theodore  of  Shutb  (Abib  2o=July  14). 

3  There  are  four  martyrs  of  the  name  of  John  in  the  Coptic  calendar,  com- 
memorated respectively  on  Abib  n=July5,  and  i9=July  13,  Ba'finah  14  = 
June  8,  and  Tut  7  =  Sept.  4. 

4  Similar  reliquaries  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the  churches :  as  a  rule,  how- 
ever, relics  are  enclosed  in  small  bolsters  of  silk  and  placed  in  an  aumbry.  One 
moveable  reliquary  such  as  that  of  the  text,  the  only  one  at  Cairo,  is  to  be  found 
at  the  church  of  Al-Mu'allakah  in  the  Roman  fortress.  In  the  Natrun  desert, 
Dair  as-Suriyani  contains  another,  and  a  third  belongs  to  the  chapel  of  Al-'Adhra 
adjoining  the  church  of  Anba  Bisha'i ;  while  several  bodies  are  preserved  at  Dair 
Abu  Makar.     See  Coptic  Churches,  i.  pp.  219,  304,  320-1,  338,  &c.    (A.  J.B.) 

6  Damanhur  Shubra,  close  to  Cairo;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Damanhur 
in  the  Delta.  These  alterations  of  the  course  of  the  river  are  partly  but  imperfectly 
indicated  upon  the  plan  in  vol.  i.  of  Me'ni.  de  la  Mission  Arche'ol.  Franc.,  showing 
the  topography  of  Cairo.     But  the  plan  is  incomplete.     (A.  J.  B.) 

0  The  burning  of  Al-Fusfat  by  order  of  Shawar. 
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AM  Sa'id,  in  the  caliphate  of  AI-Adid,  and  the  vizierate  of  Shawar. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Nativity  looks  upon  the  courtyard  of  the  Great 
Church,  and  so  does  a  very  small  church  which  was  renewed  by 
Abu  Ghalib  ibn  Abi  '1-Makarim  al-Bilbaisi,  and  named  after  Saint 
Mercurius. 

In  the  Great  Church1  there  is  an  ambon  of  coloured  marble,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  red  and  transparent  ;  it  is  supported  by  marble 
pillars,  of  skilful  workmanship.  There  is  also  an  episcopal  chair  of 
wood.  Near  [the  ambon],  on  the  north  side,  there  is  an  altar,  dedicated 
to  the  martyr  Mercurius,  and  provided  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  1-Fadl,  son  Fol.  30  b 
of  the  bishop,  which  has  a  wooden  tablet2  upon  it.  Above  the  altar  in 
the  sanctuary,  there  is  a  wooden  cupola 3,  supported  by  marble  pillars  ; 
and  upon  this  altar  too  there  is  a  wooden  tablet. 

Near  this  church  is  the  monastery,  entered  by  a  separate  door  ; 
and  here  there  are  a  number  of  nuns,  in  separate  habitations.  In  the 
monastery  there  is  a  well  of  running  water,  which  was  dug  and  sounded 
and  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Shaikh  Abu  Zakari  As-Sairafi,  in 
the  caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz. 

§  Within  the  sanctuary  was  [the  entrance  to]  the  bakehouse4,  in 
which  is  an  ancient  tomb.  This  bakehouse  was  selected  by  the  Shaikh 
Al-As'ad  Salib  ibn  Mikha'il,  the  son  of  the  hegumen5,  who  separated 


1  We  are  still  occupied  with  the  church  of  St.  Mennas. 

2  The  wooden  tablet  is  a  common  feature  of  the  Coptic  altars  to-day ;  see 
Coptic  Churches,  ii.  pp.  3-5,  and  the  woodcut  there  given.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  This  is  a  reference  to  the  baldakyn  so  often  seen  in  the  Coptic  churches. 
(A.  J.  B.) 

4  The  Bait  al-'Ajin  or  'House  of  Dough'  is  the  chamber  in  which  the 
eucharistic  breads  are  prepared.     (A.  J.  B.) 

5  The  Greek  ^yoifxevos,  borrowed  through  the  Coptic.  A  commoner  form  of 
the  word  in  Arabic  is  ^yS  {hummus).  The  hegumen  is  properly,  of  course,  the  abbot 
of  a  monastery ;  and  the  office  of  ordination  of  the  hegumen  refers  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  an  abbot;  see  e.g.  the  office  in  MS.  Bodl.  in.  The  title  of  hegumen, 
however,  is  often  given  to  priests  of  a  superior  rank,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  priest 
in  charge  of  the  patriarchal  church  of  Cairo.  Cf.  Vansleb,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise  A' Alex. 
p.  178. 

p  [II.  7-] 
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it  off,  and  made  it  a  church,  dedicated  to  Saint  George,  with  a  separate 
door  near  the  Great  Church,  and  also  a  door  from  the  sanctuary.  When 
he  had  completed  this  church,  it  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  Anba 
Mark,  bishop  of  Cairo,  in  the  presence  of  Anba  Jonas1,  the  patriarch; 
and  the  liturgy  was  celebrated  in  it. 

Much  opposition  was  made  by  evil-minded  Muslims  during  the 
furnishing  of  this  church,  and  so  the  Christians  explained  that  it  right- 
fully belonged  to  this  [Great]  Church,  and  was  not  a  new  building ; 
and  God  helped  the  right,  and  those  among  the  Muslims  who  knew, 
testified  that  it  had  been  a  chamber  within  the  church,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  lived  near  the  church. 
Fol.  31  a  This  church  stands  among  gardens,  and  is  beautifully  situated  ;  and 

is  much  frequented  by  the  monks  and  others. 

§  In  the  month  of  Jumada  the  First,  in  the  year  559,  when  the 
Kurds  and  the  Ghuzz  came  with  Salah  ad-Din  Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub,  and 
the  king  of  the  Franks2  was  appealed  to  for  help  against  them,  then 
this  monastery  and  this  church  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  except  the 
apse3,  and  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  sanctuary,  which  were 
preserved  intact.  These  were  restored,  and  domes  and  arches  were 
built,  and  piers  [were  set  up]  instead  of  the  marble  columns,  in  the 
caliphate  of  Al-'Adid,  and  in  the  vizierate  of  Shawar.  The  expenses 
were  paid  by  the  most  excellent  Shaikh  Salib,  already  mentioned, 
and  by  Karim  ad-Daulah  ibn  'Ubaid  ibn  Kurrus  al-Jullal,  and  by 
Mansur  ibn  Salim  al-Jullal,  of  Cairo,  and  by  others ;  and  out  of  the 
money  brought  by  Makarim  ibn  Abu  '1-Minna,  the  priest  of  the  Church 
of  the  Lady,  called  Al-Mu'allakah,  at  Misr,  to  Anba  Jonas,  the  patri- 
arch,  as   a    consecration   fee4,  that    he    might    make    him    bishop    of 


1  Otherwise  called  John,  the  seventy-second  patriarch,  a.  d.  1147-1167; 
Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  517-530. 

2  See  Introduction.  s  See  note  on  fol.  5  a. 

4  ShartHniyah  (i-Jjiyi)  is  the  Greek  xe<-POTOVla,  used  as  an  ecclesiastical  term 
for  '  ordination'  or  '  consecration.'  The  fact  that  it  had  acquired  the  secondary 
meaning  which  it  bears  in  the  text  points  to  the  existence  of  simony  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  the  Copts. 
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Tunbudha1,  although  the  acceptance  of  such  fees  is  forbidden  by  the 
canons.  So  the  patriarch  accepted  the  money  for  this  object,  and  [the 
priest]  was  consecrated  bishop.  [The  expenses  were  also  paid]  out  of 
the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  silver  vessels  belonging  to  the 
church.  By  the  restoration,  the  church  was  completely  furnished,  as  it 
had  been  before ;  and  it  was  consecrated,  and  the  liturgy  was  said  in  it. 

§  The  church  of  Saint  John,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  built  Fol.  31  b 
above  the  Great  Church2,  was  restored  by  the  Shaikh  Khassat  ad-Daulah 
Abu  '1-Fada'il,  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Dukhan,  and  was  conse- 
crated, and  the  liturgy  was  said  in  it.  He  also  rebuilt,  in  front  of  it, 
a  tower,  close  to  it,  which  was  old  and  had  fallen  to  ruin  ;  he  built 
it  in  three  stories  in  a  place  which  belonged  to  the  monastery.  This 
and  the  furnishing  were  [partly]  paid  for  by  the  most  excellent  Shaikh 
Salib,  the  above  mentioned.  The  tower  was  not,  however,  completed ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  delay  was  Abu  ■'l-Baraka.t,  son  of  the  excellent 
Shaikh  Abu  '1-Fakhr  ibn  Sibuwaih. 

While  the  aforesaid  church  was  being  restored,  the  greater  part  of 
the  monastery  was  destroyed.  [The  Shaikh  Salib]  also  dug  a  great  well 
for  a  water-wheel.  He  also  built  the  first  story  of  the  tower,  and  half 
of  the  second  story ;  and  he  was  making  efforts  to  finish  it,  when 
he  was  addressed  by  the  aforesaid  Abu  '1-Barakat,  who  said  :  '  None 
shall  finish  this  work  but  I,  with  my  own  money.'  In  the  courtyards 
outside  this  church  there  are  burying-grounds.  The  rest  of  the 
monastery  and  the  pavilion  have  not  been  finished  up  to  this  time. 
Five  wells  have  been  dug  in  this  monastery,  and  in  the  courtyards  which 
surround  it  and  are  its  property. 

The  greater  part  of  the  houses  and  the  shops,  bought  for  this 
monastery  when  it  was  restored,  were  ruined  ;  and  those  which  remained 


1  Or  Tanbadhah  (iiilik),  see  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  00.,  whereas  in 
i.  p.  i-ao  he  gives  ^aIIL.  It  was  the  Coptic  T£.rt4>C0T,  and  is  now  in  the 
district  of  Bani  Mazar  in  the  province  of  Minyah,  with  a  population  in  1885 
of  1,487.  See  Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  479.  Tunbudha  and  Ishnin  were  called  the 
'  Two  Brides'  ^L^.*)!)  on  account  of  their  beauty  ;  see  Yakut,  op.  cil.  i.  p.  tao  . 

2  Of  St.  Mennas. 

P  2 
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were  left  deserted,  and  were  surrounded  by  ruins.     Then  they  were  sold 
Fol.  32  a  by  Anba  Mark,  bishop  of  Misr,  to  a  certain  man,  who  demolished  them, 
and  carried   away  the  bricks  and  the  timber ;  so  that  this  monastery 
remained  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  among  the  mounds  of  rubbish. 

§  Among  the  dependencies  of  the  church,  within  the  wall  which 
surrounds  it,  and  on  the  northern  side,  there  is  a  church,  named  after 
Saint  Theodore,  which  is  suspended 1  and  supported  on  marble  columns. 
This  church  was  wrecked,  and  its  columns  were  carried  away,  and  it  was 
turned  into  a  mosque,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hakim  ;  and  a  minaret  was 
built  for  it.  The  architectural  features  and  the  wall  of  this  church  remain 
outside  the  fabric.  There  is  also,  in  the  Hamra  al-Wusta,  a  church 
named  after  Saint  Coluthus2,  built  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Amir,  and 
under  the  government  of  Suwarr  ibn  Rufa  ah,  on  ground  bought  by  the 
Christians  from  the  tribe  of  Banu  Fahm  ;  it  stood  near  the  baths  of  Ibn 
Najah,  and  the  alley  named  Zukak  ibn  'Akil3. 

The  Three  Hamras. 

According  to  the  Book  of  Al-Khitat,  by  Al-Kindi,  the  three 
Hamras*  were    the  Hamra  al-Kuswa,  the   Hamra.  al-Wusta,   and   the 


1  Any  building  resting  upon  columns  is  called  'suspended'  (<J£).     (A.J.  B.) 

2  This  saint,  whose  festival  is  kept  by  the  Copts  on  Bashans  25  =  May  20,  was 
a  priest,  and  his  sister  was  married  to  Arrianus,  governor  of  the  Thebaid  under 
Diocletian.  Coluthus  suffered  martyrdom  by  decapitation  after  terrible  tortures. 
See  Georgii,  Be  miraculis  S.  Colutht,  &c,  Rome,  1794;  Zoega,  Catal.  Codd.  Copt. 
p.  237,  cod.  xli ;  AmeUineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  21. 

The  form  of  the  name  Kultah  (ills')  is  analogous  to  Jirjah  {h»j*.),  Sirjah  (toy-), 
Tadrah  (yls),  Kurrah  (ij),  Andflnah  (Sijjil),  &c,  and  to  Syriac  forms  such  as  jJas, 
derived  from  the  Greek  vocative;    see  Noldeke,  Syr.  Gram.,  p.  79.     Cf.  Coptic 

KoXoe,  &c. 

3  Ibn  Dukmak  calls  it  'J^Llj  Jjic  ^  J^  j^  '  The  Alley  of  Sahl  ibn  Akil 
in  the  Hamra;'  see  Kitdb  al-Inthdr  U-ivdsitah  °ikd  al-amsdr,  iv.  p.  i-F  . 

4  Here  follows  an  account  of  the  laying  out,  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest 
and  of  the  first  foundation  of  Al-Fustat,  of  the  three  quarters  called  respectively 
the  Further,  Middle,  and  Nearer  Hamras.    A  similar  account  of  the  first  laying  out 
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Hamra  ad-Dunya,  and  the  first  part  of  them  was  that  which  was  laid 
out  by  the  tribe  of  Bill  ibn  al-'Umar  ibn  al-Haf  ibn  Kuda'ah,  from  the 
street  called  Darb  Az-Zajjajin,  by  which  the  market-place  called  Suk 
Wardan  is  entered,  to  the  alley  called  Zukak  Abu  Farwah,  or  its 
vicinity,  and  it  ends  at  the  passage  called  Khaukhat  al-Istabl  in  the 
Hamra.  That  which  was  laid  out  by  the  tribe  of  Banu  Bahr  ibn 
Suwadah  ibn  Afsa  extends  from  the  Hamra  ad-Dunya,  opposite  the  Fol.  32  b 
mosque  of  Al-Kurun,  to  the  covered  passage  called  Sakifat  as-Sari 
or  its  vicinity.  That  part  of  the  Hamra  al-Wusta  which  was  laid  out 
by  Hadhil  ibn  Madrakah  extends  from  the  guard-house  of  Abu 
'1-Mahajir  or  its  vicinity  to  the  place  called  Bain  al-Kumain1.     That 


of  these  quarters  is  given  by  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  r  1  a  ,  and  by  Ibn  Dukmak,  iv. 
p.  Is  f.     It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  identify  many  of  the  points  described. 

1  Bain  al-Kumain  is  south  of  the  Roman  fortress  where  Dair  Bablun  and 
Dair  Tadrus  are  situated.  Jabal  al-Kabsh  is  a  rocky  elevation  in  the  quarter 
of  Ibn  Tulun,  and  upon  it  stood  the  well-known  Kal'at  al-Kabsh,  of  which  a 
good  illustration  with  an  interesting  note  is  given  in  R.  Hay's  Illustrations  of 
Cairo,  London,  1840,  fol.  The  hill  on  which  this  castle  stood  was  also  called 
Jabal  Yashkur.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  moat  or  canal  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  now.  But  it  is  evident  so  far  that  Abu  Salih  is  speaking  of  a  quarter  extending 
from  the  Bab  Ibn  Tulun  across  the  present  rubbish-mounds  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  Dair  Bablun.  The  mention  of  St.  Mennas  below  gives  another  fixed 
point,  if  it  may  be  identified  with  the  present  Dair  Man  Mina ;  and  this  would 
show  that  Al-Hamra  extended  also  west  of  the  line  from  Bab  Ibn  Tulun  to  Dair 
Bablun,  in  the  direction  of  the  Khalij.  Finally  Dair  Abu  's-Saifain,  lower  in  the 
text,  is  described  as  situated  in  the  Hamra  ad-Dunya.  Al-Makrizi  states  that  under 
the  Abbaside  caliphs  the  Further  Hamra  was  again  built  over,  and  called  Al-Askar, 
so  that  a  plain  which  had  grown  bare  save  for  the  Christian  monasteries  dotted 
over  it  was  once  more  covered  with  houses.  See  Hamaker's  Expugnatio 
Memphidis,  notes,  p.  102.  In  the  M/moires  de  la  Mission  ArchMogique  Fratifaise 
au  Caire,  1881-1884,  there  is  an  essay  on  the  early  topography  of  Cairo,  illustrated 
with  four  plates,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  most 
valuable.  But  the  author  has  strangely  neglected  this  region  of  Old  Cairo  and 
Al-Hamra,  devoting  all  his  learning  and  talent  to  the  Fatimide  city.  On  p.  417 
(torn,  i)  there  is  a  brief  note  upon  Al-Hamra,  which  certainly  makes  the  boundaries 
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part  which  was  laid  out  by  the  tribe  of  Banu  '1-Azrak  extended  from  the 
Hamra  al-Kuswa  to  the  street  of  Yashkur  ibn  Jazilah  ibn  Lakhm,  and 
to  Al-Kantarah  and  its  road,  down  to  the  moat  or  canal,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jabal  al-Kabsh,  and  to  Al-Maja'iz  and  the  monastery  of  Mary 
or  its  vicinity  ;  and  the  flat  below  the  hill  is  all  named  after  Yashkur, 
from  the  cemetery  and  the  mosque  of  Al-Khaluk  and  the  pool  of  Karun 
and  the  hill  of  Yashkur  ibn  'Udwan  ibn  Lakhm. 

The  Book  of  Al-Khitat  also  relates  that  the  tribe  of  Banu  Kinanah 
ibn  'Amr  ibn  al-Kibr  ibn  Fahm  laid  out  that  part  of  the  Hamra 
al-Wusta  which  extends  from  the  alley  of  Sahl  ibn  'Akil  to  the  conduit 
where  the  wheat-sellers  are,  and  the  alley  called  Zukak  at-Turmus, 
opposite  the  church  of  Saint  Mennas ;  and  that  the  tribe  of  Banu  Rubil, 
whose  ancestor  Rubil  was  a  Jew,  laid  out  part  of  Al-Hamra,  as  far  as 
the  monastery  of  Mary,  north  of  the  gardens  of  Hawi  and  the  mosque 
of  Al-Khaluk  on  the  flat.  The  sons  of  Yashkur  ibn  Jazilah  ibn  Lakhm 
laid  out  part  of  the  Hamra  al-Kuswa,  namely  the  open  place  of 
Ad-Dunya  and  that  of  Ar-Rayah,  and  the  road  of  Khulan  from  the 
Darb  al-Kantarah  to  the  market-place  of  Wardan,  and  from  the  road 
Pol.  33  a  of  Al-Hamra  and  the  part  beyond  it  on  the  Nile,  which  is  called 
the  place  of  Al-Kaba'il,  to  the  stable  and  to  the  baths  of  '  As-Salib ' 
or  '  the  Church1.' 


of  ihe  district  too  narrow  :  and  it  is  not  even  marked  on  the  plan  which  professes 
to  show  Fustat  Misr  in  the  year  969  a.d.  The  old  bed  of  the  river  is  well  shown 
in  contrast  with  the  present  line  :  but  there  again  the  plan  seems  to  me  erroneous, 
inasmuch  as  for  the  whole  river  frontage  of  Old  Cairo  the  present  line  of  the  bank 
is  given,  and  the  divergence  of  the  old  channel  from  the  present  channel  is  made 
to  begin  at  a  point  by  the  Fum  al-Khalij  and  to  extend  only  northward  of  that 
point,  whereas  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  tenth  century  the  bed  of 
the  river  southward  from  Fum  al-Khalij  to  Kasr  ash-Shama'  was  still  eastward 
of  the  present  line.    (A.  J.  B.) 

1  The  baths  of  Al-Fustat  and  Cairo  often  changed  their  names.  The  bath 
of  '  the  Church'  (iLwJJI)  was  named  after  the  church  of  St.  Sinuthius,  which  stood 
near  it.  This  bath  was  also  called  the  'Bath  of  the  Vault'  (jj)\  A**).  See 
Ibn  Dukmak,  iv.  p.  1.1. 
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Church  of  Saint  Onuphrius. 

In  the  Hamra  also  is  the  church1  of  Saint  Onuphrius2,  the  holy  man, 
the  pilgrim,  the  contemplative,  which  was  restored  by  a  woman  named 
Turfah,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  [inscribed]  board  which  was 
put  up  at  the  door  of  it,  near  the  well  which  is  now  filled  up ;  and 
through  this  door  the  women  entered.  Near  this  church  were  the 
houses  where  lived  Amin  al-Umana  Abu  '1-Yaman  Surus  ibn  Makrawah, 
son  of  Zanbur,  who  was  nazir  of  the  Delta,  and  his  son  the  incom- 
parable vizier,  the  lord  of  those  that  wield  the  sword  and  the  pen, 
Abu  Sa'd  Mansur 3.  The  latter  was  sent  out  to  meet  Nasir  ad-Daulah 
ibn  Hamdan  and  the  tribes  of  Kais 4  and  Lawatah 5,  the  traitors,  and 
a  body  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  were  with  him  ;  this  was  in  the 
caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir.  Abu  Sa'd  remained  vizier  for  a  short  time 
only,  for  the  soldiers  demanded  their  pay  of  him,  and  he  promised  it 
and  then  fled,  and  his  career  came  to  an  end. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  in  this  church  [of  Saint  Onuphrius], 
there  was  a  threshold  of  black  granite,  upon  which  were  figures  carved 


1  Ibn  Dukmak  (i.  p.  i  .  a)  mentions  this  church  as 

(!i)U»    (^JJI    Jis^'  jUf3-    S)L5JI    Jai5-    tj°**>£\   ]j*i.l>    A—^W1    sJ-a  f-'-i    .P.b    i— j^o    '&....£ 

'  The  church  called  after  Abu  Nafar :  this  church  is  in  the  Middle  Hamra  in  the 
street  of  Kibarah,  near  the  mosque  which  is  there.' 

2  This  saint,  called  in  Arabic  Abu  Nafar,  whose  festival  is  kept  on  Ba'unah  16 
=June  10,  and  by  the  Roman  church  on  June  12,  was  a  hermit  in  Upper  Egypt. 
His  life  was  written  by  St.  Paphnutius  (see  below,  fol.  65  b),  of  whom  Onuphrius 
was  an  elder  contemporary.  See  Synaxarium,  Paris  MS.  Arabe  256,  fol.  228; 
Acta  SS.  at  June  12,  where  versions  of  the  life  by  Paphnutius  are  given. 
Onuphrius  would  seem  to  have  died  about  a.  d.  400. 

s  Vizier  for  a  few  days  only  to  Al-Mustansir.  See  As-Suyuti,  Husn  al- 
Muhddarah,  ii.  p.  \af;  Quatremere,  Mem.  ii.  p.  353. 

4  The  Kais  were  an  Arab  tribe  who  settled  in  Egypt  soon  after  the  Mahometan 
conquest.     See  Al-Makrizi,  translated  by  Quatremere,  Mem.  ii.  p.  207  ff. 

6  The  Lawatah  were  a  tribe  of  North  Africa,  of  Berber  origin,  who  settled  in 
Egypt.  According  to  Al-Makrizi  they  pretended  to  be  of  Arab  descent  and 
connected  with  the  great  tribe  of  Kais.  See  Yakut,  ii.  p.  rtv  ;  Al-Makrizi,  trans- 
lated by  Quatremere,  Mdm.  ii.  p.  207. 
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and  painted  in  the  style  of  those  in  the  ancient  temples,  and  it  was 
placed  there  to  prevent  the  little  birds  from  going  into  the  sanctuary, 
or  into  the  tank ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  man  from  Upper  Egypt,  who 
visited  this  church,  passed  the  night  here,  and  imagined  that  he  could 
decipher  certain  letters  upon  the  stone1.  In  this  way  the  tank  was 
freed  from  the  little  birds  which  went  into  it. 
Fol.  33  b  The  church  was  burnt  during  the  fire  of  Misr,  in  the  month  of  Safar, 
A.H.  564  (A.D.  1169),  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Adid,  and  the  vizierate  of 
Shawar.  It  was  afterwards  restored,  with  its  domes  and  arches,  by  the 
Shaikh  Abu  '1-Makarim  ibn  Hanna  the  scribe,  and  by  other  Christians. 
Among  the  churches  attached  to  this  church  of  Saint  Onuphrius,  there 
is,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  church  dedicated  to  Saint  Coluthus,  restored 
by  Abu  '1-Fakhr  ibn  Furaij  ibn  Khuwair,  [who  was  priest]  in  the  church 
of  the  Island  of  Misr2;  and,  in  the  upper  story,  is  the  church  of 
Saint  Mennas,  built  by  the  Shaikh  Sa'id  ad-Daulah  ibn  Munja  ibn 
Abu  Zakari  ibn  as-Sarid.  There  is  also  a  church  of  the  Pure  Fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  restored  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  Sa'id  Gabriel 
ibn  Buktur,  known  as  Ibn  al-A'raj,  and  afterwards  by  Abu  1-Fakhr,  the 
scribe  of  salaries 3,  known  as  Sa'idan.  There  is  also  the  church  of  Saint 
Or4,  restored   by  the   Shaikh  Abu  '1-Fakhr,  the  scribe  of  salaries  of 


1  This  may,  of  course,  have  been  a  mere  exercise  of  fancy,  or  it  may  point  to 
a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  as  well  as  of  the 
hieratic  and  demotic  scripts,  long  preserved  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  bishop 
Pisentius,  in  the  seventh  century,  learnt  in  a  monastery  to  decipher  demotic 
papyri  containing  the  names  of  mummies ;  see  Am^lineau,  Contes  et  romans  de 
I'figypte  chre't.  i.  p.  xxxix. 

2  The  Island  of  Misr  is  north  of  Raudah  or  Roda,  the  large  island  in  the  Nile 
nearly  opposite  to  Old  Cairo.  There  was  a  Coptic  monastery  upon  this  island  called 
Dair  ash-Skama',  doubtless  from  its  proximity  to  the  Kasr  ash-Shamd.    (A.  J.  B.) 

s  I.  e.  one  of  the  secretaries  who  superintended  the  payment  of  the  officials  of 
the  government. 

4  Hur,  whose  festival  is  kept  on  Kihak  2  =  Nov.  28,  is  a  saint  famous  in  the 
annals  of  Egyptian  monasticism.  His  name  appears  as  T%)  in  Greek,  and  as 
£/JDp  in  Coptic,  and  Or  in  Latin.     He  was  an  abbot  in  Upper  Egypt.     Sayings 
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the  Diwan  al-Majlis1.  The  Great  Church2  [of  Saint  Onuphrius]  was 
restored  by  Abu  '1-Faraj  ibn  Zanbiir,  in  Barmahat  of  the  year  899 
of  the  Righteous  Martyrs  (a.D.  1183);  and  it  became  a  patriarchal 
church  in  Tubah  of  the  year  900  (a.D.  1 183-4),  through  the  agency 
of  the  aforesaid. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  Guide  to  the  Festivals*,  that,  on  the  7th  of  Kihak, 
Ibn  Katib  al-Farghani  was  beheaded.     It  was  he  who  .superintended 


of  his  are  among  the  Apophthegmala  Patrum.  See  his  life  in  Rosweyde,  Vitae 
Patrum,  p.  714  f.;  cf.  Zoega,  Cat.  Codd.  Copt.  p.  299;  Synaxarium  (Paris  MS.  Arabe 
256),  ad  diem ;  Ada  SS.  at  Aug.  7.  The  prefix  Aba  (U)  is  the  Coptic  <LH<4.,  and 
appears  in  Greek  as  ana  (Greek  inscriptions  at  Philae),  or  <Wa  (Callimachus, 
Hymn,  in  Dianam  6,  and  Greek  papyrus  quoted  by  Karabacek).  Whether  it  is 
a  form  of  Abba,  the  Syriac  J^/,  generally  written  in  Coptic  as  £.&.&.«&.,  is  disputed. 
It  was  sometimes  applied  to  secular  officers. 

1  The  preposition  has  been  omitted  by  the  scribe  before  J\y j .  The  Diwan 
al-Majlis  was  the  chief  of  the  Divans  or  government  boards  in  Egypt,  and  was 
subdivided  into  several  smaller  boards,  employing  many  scribes  or  secretaries ; 
see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  pp.  riv-F..  . 

2  The  Great  Church  means,  of  course,  the  principal  church,  to  which  these 
smaller  churches  or  chapels  were  added,  whether  above  it,  or  contiguous  to  it  on 
the  same  level. 

3  It  appears  that  there  were  several  'Guides  to  the  Festivals'  among  the 
Copts.     The  Synaxarium  says  at  Hatur  17  : 

La-jJ    (_H>J>s!l     £».Lj     .jSft     ^y>     Jiff     xA~A\     £»JI     |jl     i&ll     Jibj     Jais    1 iiwl    ^j~>}> 

'The  17th  day  of  Hatur,  on  which,  as  it  is  agreed  by  the  Guides  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  Guide  written  by  Anbsi  Jonas,  bishop  of  Kift,  and  the  Guide 
of  the  Melkites,  the  death  of  Saint  John  Chrysostom  is  commemorated,'  &c. 
(Paris  MS.  Arabe  256.) 

The  ordinary  Synaxaria,  however,  do  not  mention  the  death  of  this  Coptic 
martyr  Ibn  Kitib. 

q  [II.  7-] 
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Fol.  34  a  the  construction  of  the  Nilometer1,  in  A.  H.  247 2  (A.  D.  864),  and  his 
body  is  in  the  church  of  Saint  Coluthus,  which  was  a  separate  church 
in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Amir,  and  has  already  been  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  the  church  of  Saint  Mennas  in  the  Middle  Hamra. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  already  mentioned,  the  threshold  of  black 
granite,  which  has  been  described,  was  removed  and  placed  at  the 
outer  entrancej  near  a  well  of  running  water,  where  there  is  a  burying- 
ground. 

The  garden  which  lies  opposite  to  this  church  was  its  property, 
until  it  was  sequestrated  by  the  Diwan  of  the  government,  in  the 
caliphate  of  Al-Amir.  The  material  of  all  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  property  of  Ibn  Zanbur,  was  sold,  and  the  ground  was 
turned  into  a  single  courtyard,  in  which  was  a  well  with  a  water-wheel, 
skilfully  constructed.  All  this  property  was  bought,  and  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  church,  by  the   Shaikh  Sani'at  al-Mulk  Abu  '1-Faraj, 


1  This  was  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mutawakkil,  the  Abbaside,  and  under  Yazid 
ibn  'Abd  Allah  the  Turk,  governor  of  Egypt. 

2  The  date  here  given  corresponds  with  that  generally  recorded  by  Arab 
historians  for  the  completion  of  the  Nilometer.  Some  repairs  were  carried  out 
by  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun  twelve  years  later,  but  Al-MakrizJ,  As-Suyuti,  and  Al-Ishaki 
agree  that  the  Nilometer  had  been  very  little  altered  up  to  their  own  time,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  remains  substantially  the  same  now.  The  pointed  arches 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  Nilometer  are  about  sixteen  years  older  than  those 
in  the  mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun,  and  they  are  of  course  much  older  than  any  example 
of  the  pointed  arch  in  Gothic  architecture.  Lane  thinks  it  probable  that  both  the 
mosque  and  the  Nilometer  were  built  by  the  same  architect.  It  was  known  that 
the  mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun  was  built  by  a  Copt,  and  if  Lane's  theory  is  correct,  we 
have  his  name  in  Ibn  Katib  al-Farghani,  the  Coptic  architect  of  the  Nilometer. 
See  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  341  (App.  F) ;  S.  Lane  Poole's  Art  of  the 
Saracens  in  Egypt,  pp.  54-55  ;  Murray's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  174,  232  (6th  ed.). 
Pococke  (vol.  i.  p.  29)  gives  a  cut  showing  a  plan  and  section  of  the  Nilometer, 
and  claims  special  credit  for  its  accuracy ;  but  he  exhibits  circular,  not  pointed 
arches.  Norden's  section  is  better ;  see  his  Voyage  d'igypte  et  de  Nubie, 
Copenhagen,  1755,  fol.,  plate  xxvi.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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son  of  the  Shaikh  'Dm  as-Su'ada  Abu  '1-Yaman,  son  of  the  Shaikh 
Sani'at  al-Mulk  Abu  '1-Faraj  ibn  al-Wazir,  who  handed  over  the 
management  to  the  Shaikh  Abu '  1-Makarim  ibn  Hanna,  and  to  those 
whom  he  should  choose  after  him.  This  church  was  included  within 
the  fortress  built  by  Shawar  the  vizier,  who  constructed  a  passage 
leading  to  the  church,  at  which  you  arrive  from  the  entrance  of  the 
mosque  of  Al-Kurun1,  in  the  nearer  Hamra.  This  mosque  was  built 
by  As-Sahri  ibn  Al-Hakam.  To  this  church  belonged  the  hegumen  Fol.  34  b 
Bashir  ibn  an-Nashr,  a  native  of  Munyat  al-Umara2,  who  was  wise  and  - 
learned,  a  good  priest,  sweet-voiced,  beautiful  in  countenance,  perfect 
in  stature,  respected  by  men.  The  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Fadl  ibn  al-Uskuf, 
scribe  of  Al-Afdal  Shahanshah,  was  assiduous  in  his  prayers  in 
this  church,  and  communicated  in  it ;  and  when  he  had  received  the 
eucharist,  each  day  that  he  came,  he  threw  into  the  plate3  a  dinar  for 
this  priest,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  his  ministration 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  This  priest  was  drowned  in  the  Bahr 
al-Jizah  ;  may  God  give  rest  to  his  soul ! 


1  According  to  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam,  whom  our  author  is  probably  following, 
this  mosque  was  rebuilt  by  As-Sahri  (or  As-Sirri)  ibn  al-Hakam,  after  it  had  been 
burnt  down,  and  was  called  Mosque  of  the  Horns  (^5/),  because  its  pillars 
resembled  horns !     See  Ibn  Dukmak,  iv.  p.  ai  . 

2  A  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  on  the  road  to  Alexandria. 
Yakut  places  it  one  parasang  from  the  capital.  It  was  famous  for  its  Sunday 
cattle-market,  and  for  the  wine  which  was  made  there  in  large  quantities.  Of 
the  latter  commodity  no  less  than  80,000  jars  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  inundation  of  a.  h.  7 18  =  a.  d.  13 18.  As  it  may  be  inferred  from  this 
statement,  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  Christians.  The  place  was  also  called 
Munyat  al-Amir  and  Munyat  al-Shiraj.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  other 
places  called  Munyat  al-Amir.  Mina  '1-Amir  is  now  included  within  the  district  of 
Badrashain  in  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah,  and  had  in  1885  a  population  of  2,935. 
See  Yakut,  Mushtarik,  p.  f.i;  Revenue-list  of  a.  d.  1375  in  De  Sacy's  Abd-Allatif, 
pp.599  and  676  ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  ir.  ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  f=v;  Rec.  de 
VEgypte,  ii.  p.  218.     Cf.  below,  fol.  61  a. 

3  For  the  tabah  or  'plate'  see  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  33.     (A.  J.  B.) 

q  2 
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Church  of  Saint  Mercurius  or  Ab&  's-Saifain. 

The  Hamra  ad-Dunya  was  formerly  called  Al-Bawasir,  and  the  river 
ran  by  it,  and  it  was  also  called  the  Bank  of  As-Sa'ir.  The  book  of 
Al-Khitat  bi-Misr  testifies  [that  near]  the  Kaisariyat  al-Jamal1  stands 
the  important  church  dedicated  to  the  martyr  Mercurius2;  and  this  church 
was  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  has  now  receded  from  it.  The 
church  was  restored  by  the  father  Anba  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  the 
[sixty-second]  in  the  order  of  succession3,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Imam 
Al-Aziz  bi-'llah,  son  of  Al-Imam  Al-Mu'izz  li-dini  'llah.  In  ancient 
times  there  had  been  a  church  dedicated  to  Saint  Mercurius,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but  it  was  ruined  and  turned  into  a  storehouse  for 
sugar-canes.  Then,  in  the  time  of  this  patriarch,  enquiries  were  made 
about  the  creed  of  the  Christians,  whether  they  believed  in  the  truth 


1  The  passage  is  slightly  corrupt.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  Khitat 
Misr  of  Al-Kindf,  from  which  our  author  so  frequently  borrows.  There  were 
many  Kaisdriyahs  in  Cairo  and  Fustat  Misr;  and  accounts  of  them  are  given 
by  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  pp.  ai-ii,  and  Ibn  Dukmak,  iv.  pp.  rv-F..  They  were 
quadrangles,  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  and  used  as  market-places  or  bazaars.  The 
name  was  borrowed  by  the  Arabs  from  the  famous  Caesarium  (Kaurapiov)  of 
Alexandria,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  xvi.  c.  i.  and  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  14,  4. 

2  We  are  now  coming  to  the  history  of  the  present  church  of  Abu  's-Saifain. 
The  tradition  that  the  Nile  came  near  it  consists  with  the  similar  tradition  con- 
cerning Kasr  ash-Shama'  (see  R.  Hay's  Illustrations  of  Cairo,  where  is  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the  great  Roman  gateway  and  the  two  bastions  adjoining ; 
see  also  note  upon  the  plate).  The  main,  and  I  think  decisive,  reason  for  this 
identification  lies  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  association  of  the  existing  church 
of  St.  Mercurius  or  Abu  's-Saifain  with  the  legend  attached  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mercurius  of  the  text.  The  story  as  related  to  me  by  the  priest  of  the 
church,  and  the  legend  recorded  by  Al-Makin  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  both 
given  in  Coptic  Churches,  i.  pp.  124-127  :  and  the  one-eyed  water-carrier  of  the 
legend  corresponds  with  the  one-eyed  tanner  of  Abu  Salih's  earlier  version. 
(A.J.B.) 

3  Occupied  the  see  from  a.  d.  977  (?)  to  981  (?) ;  see  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair. 
PP-  366-."!73- 
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or  in  a  lie.     So  the  Christians  assembled  and  went  out  to  the  mountain,  Fol.  35  a 

and  the  Muslims  and  Jews  went  out  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of 

a  certain  event  which  is  related  in  the  history  of  the  church.     Many  of 

the  Muslim  sayyids1  came  forward,  and  prayed,  and  cried  All&hu  akbar, 

and  implored  the  assistance  of  God,  but  no  sign  appeared  to  them. 

Then  the  Jews  followed  them,  and  still  no  result  followed.     Then  the 

patriarch  came  forward,  and  the  tanner,  for  whom  God  had  performed 

a  miracle,  followed  him  ;    and  all  the  orthodox  people  followed  them. 

They  prayed   to   the   most  high  God,   and   burnt   incense,  and   cried 

Kyrie   eleison2,  three   times ;   and   God   showed   his  wonders,  and  the 

mountain   moved :    namely,  that  part  of  the   Mukattam  hills  which  is 

near   the  hill  of  Al-Kabsh,  between   Cairo   and   Misr.      This  miracle 

took   place   through   the   faith  of  the   tanner,   who   had   plucked    out 

his  own  eye  by  the  root,  and  in  the  presence  of  Al-'Aziz3  and  the 

chief  men  of  his  government,  and  the  cadis   of  the  Muslims.     When 

Al-'Aziz  had  witnessed  this  great   miracle,  he   said :    'It   is   enough, 

O  patriarch  ;  we  recognize  what  God  has  done  for  you  ; '  and  then  he 

added :  '  Desire  of  me  what  thou  choosest,  and  I  will  do  it  for  thee.' 

The  patriarch,  however,  refused  with  thanks  ;  but  Al-Aziz  begged  him 

to  ask  for  something,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  patriarch  had  asked 

for    a    certain    church,    which     had    fallen    into    ruin.      So    Al-Aziz  Fol.  35  b 

commanded   that   this   church  should   be   restored   for   the    patriarch, 

and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  church  of  Saint  Mercurius. 

When  the  patriarch  was  about  to  begin  to  work  upon  this  church, 
the  common  people  of  the  Muslims  attacked  him.  For  the  church  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  nothing  was  left  to  mark  it  except  the  walls,  which 
were  also  in  a  state  of  decay ;  and  it  had  been  turned  into  a  storehouse 
for  sugar-canes.  So  the  command  was  issued  that  it  should  be  restored 
by  the   patriarch,  and   that   money  should  be  allowed  him  from  the 


1  Or  members  of  the  family  of  the  prophet  Mahomet. 

2  It  is  well  known  that  this  liturgical  formula  of  the  first  Christians  has  been 
preserved  in  the  original  Greek  in  the  Coptic  ritual,  as  it  has  been  in  the  Latin  mass. 

3  The  caliph  Al-'Aziz  bi-'llah  Abu   Mansur    Nazar,  fifth  of  the  Fatimides, 
reigned  from  a.  h.  365  to  386  =  a.  d.  975  to  996. 
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treasury,  as  much  as  he  should  ask  for.  The  patriarch,  however,  took 
the  decree,  but  returned  the  money,  with  apologies,  saying  :  '  God,  to 
whom  be  praise,  who  has  shown  his  great  power,  is  able  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  houses  for  his  worship,  and  has  no  need  of  this  world's 
money.'  And  he  begged  Al-'Aziz  to  restore  the  money  to  its  place, 
and  not  to  force  him  to  accept  it ;  so  the  caliph  consented  to  his  request. 
And  when  the  patriarch  was  hindered,  by  those  who  attacked  him, 
from  restoring  the  church  to  its  original  state,  and  when  they  raised 
disturbances  and  showed  their  indignation  at  the  matter,  news  was 
brought  to  the  prince  of  the  faithful,  Al-'Aziz  bi-'llah,  that  the  common 
people  would  not  allow  the  patriarch  to  carry  out  the  decree  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church.  Then  Al-'Aziz  commanded  that  a  body  of 
his  troops  and  his  mamelukes  should  go  and  stand  by  during  the 
rebuilding  of  the  fabric,  and  should  repulse  any  who  tried  to  hinder  it, 
and  punish  them  as  they  deserved  for  opposing  'that  which  we  have 
decreed  to  them1.'  When  the  people  saw  this,  they  refrained  from 
their  attacks.     Thus  the  work  was  begun. 

Now  it  happened  at  that  time  that  the  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Yaman 
Kuzman  ibn  Mini,  the  scribe,  travelled  to  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  remained  there  a  considerable  time,  employing  himself  in 
the  work  to  which  he  had  been  called  ;  and  in  this  way  he  gained  much 
Fol.  36  a  money.  He  lived  a  solitary  life,  for  he  was  not  married  ;  and  none 
lived  with  him  except  his  servants  ;  and  he  was  abstemious  and  con- 
tented with  little,  and  economical  in  his  way  of  life.  So  he  brought 
the  money  which  he  had  laid  by  to  the  aforesaid  patriarch,  when  he 
was  about  to  return  to  Syria,  to  continue  the  work  to  which  he  had 
been  called  by  the  government  of  the  caliph ;  and  he  said  to  the 
patriarch :  '  Spend  all  this  money  in  the  path  of  God  ;  in  building 
churches,  and  in  other  pious  works  for  the  sick  and  orphans  and  the 
poor,  according  to  the  will  of  the  most  high  God  ;  and  may  he  impute 
it  to  me  as  a  good  deed  ! '  So  he  departed  to  go  to  Syria  ;  but  before 
he  left  he  gave  two  thousand  dinars  to  the  monasteries  in  the  desert 


1  The  first  person  is  used  in  this  last  clause  only,  apparently  a  quotation  from 
the  decree. 
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of  Saint  Macarius1,  and  he  begged  the  monks  to  remember  him  in  their 
prayers,  and  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  peace  and  a  good  end. 

So  the  patriarch  began  the  restoration2,  and  a  body  of  the  chief 
men  and  the  orthodox  laity  helped  him  in  this  work,  and  brought  him 
that  which  he  needed  of  various  kinds  for  the  restoration  ;  and  the  pages 
and  soldiers  and  mamelukes  of  the  prince  of  the  faithful  stood  by  with 
him,  to  prevent  attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  him,  until  the  work 
was  finished  with  the  help  of  God.  Then  the  church  was  consecrated, 
and  the  first  liturgy  was  celebrated  in  it,  on  the  middle  altar  ;  and  that  Fol.  36  b 
was  a  day  of  great  joy  and  exultation  over  that  which  God  had  done 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

After  this  the  patriarch  began  to  restore  dilapidated  churches,  and 
to  renew  those  parts  of  them  that  were  falling  into  decay.  All  this 
is  related  in  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs3 ;  but  I  abridge  the  account  of 
it  here,  that  it  may  not  be  tedious.  Thus  the  churches  were  put  into 
good  order. 

Burning  and  Restoration  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Mercnrius. 

§  After  the  fire  of  Misr,  caused  by  the  mob  of  Mahometans  of  that 
city  and  of  Alexandria,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-'Adid,  and  in  the  vizierate 
of  Shawar,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  in  the  year  564  (a.d.  1168),  [the  church 
of  Saint  Mercurius  also  was  burnt].  Now  the  patriarch  Anba  Jonas4,  the 
seventy-second  in  the  order  of  succession,  had  foretold  that  the  last- 
named  church  should  be  burnt,  and  that  this  should  take  place  in  the 
time  of  another  patriarch ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  cause  of  the 
burning  of  this  church  was  that  the  Christians  had  brought  many  gifts 
to  it,  and  had  made  for  it  many  splendid  vessels ;  so  the  mob  of 
Muslims  desired  to  pillage  it  thoroughly,  but  were  unable  to  do  this. 


1  That  is  the  Nitrian  desert,  or  Wadi  Natrun,  where  the  principal  monastery 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Macarius.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Of  St.  Mercurius  or  Abu  's-Saifain. 

3  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  368-3J1. 

4  Or  John;  he  occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  1147  t0  lI&1- 
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Pol.  37  a  Then  a  large  multitude  of  them  assembled  and  gave  way  to  their  fury, 
and  set  fire  to  the  church,  so  that  nothing  remained  except  the  walls, 
and  a  small  chapel  within  it,  which  was  not  burnt.  This  chapel  was 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist1,  and  here  the  liturgy  continued  to  be 
said,  until  the  Christians  decided  to  restore  the  Great  Church  aforesaid. 
So  they  restored  it,  and  completed  the  sanctuary,  and  substituted  for  the 
roof  of  timber  cupolas  and  arches  of  baked  brick.  The  wooden  baldakyn 
over  the  middle  altar  was  renewed,  and  a  wooden  tablet  was  placed 
upon  the  latter.  The  wooden  baldakyn  over  the  middle  altar  was 
exceedingly  handsome,  of  skilful  workmanship,  and  supported  on  four 
pillars  of  hard  marble2.  All  this  was  provided  by  the  Shaikh  Abu 
'1-Barakat  ibn  Abu  Sa'id  Hablan,  the  scribe,  in  the  year  892  of  the 
Righteous  Martyrs  (a.  D.  11 75-6) 3,  at  his  own  expense;  except  the 
pillars,  which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  church,  consisting 
of  that  which  the  chief  men  subscribed  towards  it,  and  that  which  was 
brought  by  the  bishops,  who  were  appointed  to  vacant  sees,  as  a  present 
from  them.  For  this  was  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  Mark4,  who  was 
known,  before  his  promotion,  as  Abu  '1-Faraj  ibn  Zar'ah,  the  scribe ;  and 
this  patriarch  forbad  the  acceptance  of  bribes  for  consecration,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  law,  '  Cursed  is  he  who  receives,  and  cursed  is  he 


1  There  is  now  no  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  attached  to  the  Great  Church 
of  Abu  's-Saifain,  though  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
See  the  plan  of  Abu  's-Saifain  in  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  78.  It  is  possible  that 
the  chapel  named  in  the  text  occupied  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle :  and 
this  conjecture  is  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  statement  of  Abu  Salih  that  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  also  escaped  the  fire :  for  the  chapel  of  Mart  Jirjis  is  in 
the  triforium,  i.e.  on  the  first  floor  directly  over  the  south  aisle;  see  plan,  ibid. 
p.  119.     (A.J.B.) 

2  This  description  of  the  altar-canopy  resting  on  marble  columns  corresponds 
with  that  now  existing.  The  wooden  tablet  or  altar-board  has  already  been 
explained.     (A.  J.  B.) 

s  This  date,  with  that  given  below,  roughly  fixes  a.  d.  1170-90  as  the  date 
of  the  present  building,  although  parts  are  earlier.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  The  seventy-third  patriarch;  he  occupied  the  see  from  a.  d.  1174  to  1189. 
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who  gives  ; '  and  this  was  one  of  the  good  deeds  of  this  patriarch.     This 

was  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-'Adid,  and  the  vizierate  of  the  most  glorious 

Yusuf  an-Nasir  ibn  Ayyub,  brother  of  Asad  ad-Din  Shirkuh1,  the  Kurd,  Pol.  37  lb 

under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ghuzz.     This  restoration  was  superintended 

by  three  architects,  among  the  principal  architects  of  Cairo.    This  church 

had  been  the  episcopal  church,  until  the  death  of  Anba  Philotheus, 

bishop  of  Cairo  ;    but  Christodulus2  transformed  it  into  a  patriarchal 

church3,  and  appointed  an  income  for  Anba  Gabriel,  the  successor  of 

Philotheus,  which  he  continued  to  receive  from  it ;  and  arranged  that 

he  should  say  liturgies  here  at  fixed  times  continually,  as  the  manzarah^ 

bears  witness.      In  the  upper  story  of  this  church  was  the  chapel5  of 


1  Salah  ad-Din  (Yfisuf  ibn  Ayyub)  was,  of  course,  nephew,  not  brother,  of 
Asad  ad-Din  Shirkuh. 

2  The  sixty-sixth  patriarch;  he  occupied  the  see  from  a. d.  1047  to  1100. 

3  This  would  be  quite  a  century  before  the  restoration  of  the  church.  The 
existing  tribune  and  patriarchal  throne  show  how  the  restorers  marked  the  char- 
acter conferred  on  the  church  by  Christodulus.  See  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  in, 
and  plan  on  p.  78.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  This  passage  refers  to  some  inscription  in  the  manzarah  of  the  church.  The 
manzarah  was  a  gallery  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  church,  or  mosque,  open 
at  the  side  like  an  Italian  loggia.  There  is  a  well-known  example  of  such 
a  manzarah  in  the  still  existing  mosque  of  Ka'it  Bey.  The  word  also  denotes, 
as  here,  a  reception-room  on  the  ground  floor:  and  even  a  separate  pavilion. 
(A.J.B.) 

5  The  chapel  of  St.  George  (Abu  Jirj  or  Mari  Jirjis)  is  in  the  south  triforium 
of  the  church  of  Abu  's-Saifain,  and  the  cupola  referred  to  is  part  of  the  external 
fabric,  although  it  rises  over  the  sanctuary.  It  is  curious  that  Abu  Salih  here 
specifies  this  chapel  as  escaping  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  main  fabric,  when 
he  had  a  little  earlier  singled  out  the  chapel  of  St.  John  as  remaining  uninjured, 
and  so  seemed  to  imply  that  no  other  part  of  the  church  survived.  The  expression 
'whole  and  untouched'  is  remarkable,  and  would  seem  to  show,  what  is  otherwise 
probable,  that  the  fire  was  of  a  very  partial  character :  unless  the  conjecture  of 
a  previous  note  holds  good,  that  the  chapel  of  St.  John  was  actually  under  that 
of  St.  George.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  Abu  Salih's  expression  only 
applies  to  the  haikal  and  dome,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  rest  of  the  chapel 
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Saint  George1,  with  the  lofty  cupola,  erected  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Fadl 
Yuhanna,  son  of  Kill,  the  bishop ;  whose  father  received  the  name  of  John 
at  the  time  of  his  promotion  as  bishop  to  the  see  of  Atrib2.  The  cupola 
and  the  sanctuary,  that  is  to  say  the  altar,  and  the  walls  of  this  chapel 
remained  whole  and  untouched  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Ibn  Abu 
'1-Fadail  ibn  Farruj  built  an  enclosure  around  this  church,  which  he 
also  whitewashed  and  paved  ;  and  it  was  solemnly  opened  in  the  year 
570  (a.  d.  1175). 

Church  of  the  Archangel  Michael. 
The  church  of  the  angel  Michael3  was   the   patriarchal  Cell  from 


westward  was  burnt.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  description  of  the  existing 
chapel  written  twelve  years  before  I  had  seen  Abu  Salih.  '  The  choir  of  this 
chapel  retains  part  of  the  ancient  panelled  roof  which  probably  once  covered 
the  whole  triforium.  The  beams  and  coffers  are  sumptuously  gilt,  and  coloured 
in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  but  only  faint  relics  of  its  former  beauty 
remain.'  By  putting  the  date  somewhat  earlier — and  merely  architectural  dates 
in  these  churches  are  not  very  certain — one  may  possibly  identify  this  ceiling 
as  previous  to  the  general  restoration.  If  not,  it  certainly  dates  from  that  epoch. 
(A.J.B.) 

1  The  Arabic  forms  of  the  name  George  are  various,  but  correspond  to 
different  Coptic  forms  of  the  same  word.  We  have  in  Arabic  Jirjiyus  (^^^a.), 
Jirjis  (^a^a.),  Jirj  (gy*-),  Ji'jah  (t^j*),  and  the  diminutive  form  Juraij  (-J^-) ; 

and  in  Coptic  we  find  vetopnoc,  reuopvi,  veopve,  vecupre,  vetopv, 

Veopr,  and  veop.  See  Mr.  W.  E.  Crum's  Coptic  MSS.  from  the  Fayyum, 
Index  1.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  The  classical  Athribis  and  the  Coptic  «i.epH.ftl,  the  site  of  which  lies 
a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  modern  Banha  al-Asal  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Damietta  branch.  Atrib  was  still  a  town  or  village  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
later.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  in;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  ivo  f . ; 
Quatremere,  Mem.  i.  pp.  1-25  ;  Am&ineau,  Geogr.  p.  69  f. 

3  Abu  Salih  now  mentions  three  churches,  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Aba  Nub  which   was   destroyed   by  the   fire,   and  the 
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the  time  of  the  promotion  of  Anba  Gabriel1  Abu  'l-'Ula,  son  of  Tarik 

the  scribe,  the  seventieth  in   the  order  of  succession,  and   after  him 

under  Anba.  Jonas 2,  the  seventy-second.     This  Tarik  was  a  priest,  who 

lost  his  wife,  and   then  solicited    the  rank  of  bishop  ;   but  when  the 

patriarch  demanded  money  of  him,  he  refused  to  gain  promotion  to 

a  rank  in  the  hierarchy  by  bribery.     Then,  since  he  had  much  wealth, 

he  built  this  church,  and  ceased  to  solicit  the  dignity  of  bishop.     This  Fol.  38  a 

was  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  Michael3  the  Sinjarite4.     The  church 

was  restored  by  the  Shaikh  As-Sadid  Abu  '1-Fadail,  known  as  Ibn 

Sittumi'ah(?),  the  scribe  of  the  Emir  'All  ibn  Ahmad,  the  Kurd,  in  the 

caliphate  of  Al-Mustadi,  the  Abbaside,  and  in  the  vizierate  of  An-Nasir 

Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub,  in  the  year  568  (a.  D.  1172);   and  it  was  solemnly 

opened  on  the  feast  of  the  angel  Michael,  the  7th  of  Hatur,  in  the  year 

809  5  of  the  Blameless  Martyrs,  when  the  liturgy  was  said  in  it. 

Church  of  Saint  An&b. 
Adjacent  to  the  last-named  church,  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to 


church  of  St.  Anthony,  built  on  the  same  site  as  Aba  Nub.  These,  I  think,  were 
separate  buildings,  i.e.  not  part  of  Abu  's-Saifain;  indeed  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  St.  Michael  being  the  patriarchal  Cell,  and  having  its  own  courtyard,  and  by 
the  fact  of  Aba  Nub  being  turned  into  a  summer  residence.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  three  names  are  found  attached  to  three  chapels  side  by  side  in  the 
upper  story  of  Abu 's-Saifain :  see  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  119,  plan.  There  can 
be  little  question  that  these  three  chapels  are  meant  to  preserve  the  names  of 
the  three  churches  which  have  perished.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  Occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  1131  to  1146.      See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair. 
pp.  500-513. 

2  Or  John. 

3  The  sixty-eighth  patriarch;  he  occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  1093  to  1102. 
See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  471-483. 

4  I.  e.  of  Sinjar,  the  Coptic  TKtjmrepi,  in  the  northern  Delta,  between  Burlus 
and  the  marshes.     See  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  375. 

5  It  would  seem  that  this  date  should  be  889  =  a.  d.  1172. 
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the  glorious  martyr  Saint  Anub1,  to  the  expenses  of  which  the  patriarch 
Anba  Gabriel  contributed.  It  is  said  that  it  was  founded  by  Abu 
Nasr,  brother  of  Abu  'l-'Ula  ibn  Tarik,  but  was  not  finished ;  and 
then  was  newly  built  by  the  Shaikh  As-Safi  Butrus  ibn  Muhna,  the 
scribe.  Afterwards  the  priest  Abu  '1-Khair,  known  as  Ibn  al-Amadi, 
chose  to  pass  the  summer  at  the  church  of  Saint  Anub,  and  in  part 
of  the  courtyard  in  front  of  [the  adjacent  church  of]  Michael ;  and  here 
the  patriarchs  generally  sat  on  a  wooden  dais,  to  enjoy  the  coolness 
during  the  days  of  summer.  [Saint  Anub]  was  restored  as  a  church 
after  the  fire,  under  the  name  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  was  solemnly 
opened  by  Anba  John,  the  seventy-ninth2  patriarch,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  patriarchate,  in  the  year  903 3  of  the  Righteous  Martyrs  (a.d. 
Fol.  38  b  1 187).  All  those  named  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  annual 
[dedication]  festival.  The  [last-named]  patriarch  died  in  the  year  93,3* 
of  the  Righteous  Martyrs  (a.d.  1207),  on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  Bashans5 ; 
and  in  this  very  year  his  elder  brother  the  priest  died. 

Church  of  Saint  Sophia. 

There  is  also  an  ancient  church,  broad  and  spacious,  the  walls  of 
which  became  weak,  and  some  of  the  paintings  fell  to  pieces.     It  was 


1  The  Arabic  Aba  Nub  represents  the  Coptic  <LT1<L  A.  It  OTT.fi..  The  saint, 
whose  festival  is  kept  on  Abib  24= July  18,  was  beheaded  in  his  youth,  under 
Diocletian,  after  enduring  horrible  tortures.  See  Synaxarium  (MS.  Arabe  256),  at 
Abib  24;  Zoega,  Cat.  Codd.  Copt.  Cod.  xxiv ;  Amelineau,  Actes  des  AIM.  p.  145  ff. 

2  This  should  be  'seventy-fourth.' 

3  There  is  some  difficulty  about  this  date,  as  the  Patriarchal  History  and  Abu 
'1-Barakat  assign  the  election  of  John,  the  seventy-fourth  patriarch,  to  a.m.  905  = 
a.d.  1 189,  and  Al-Makrizi  makes  it  only  one  year  earlier;  see  Renaudot, 
Hist.  Pair.  pp.  554-5.     Our  author,  however,  is  a  contemporary  witness. 

4  The  other  writers  give  a.m.  932=  a.d.  12 16  as  the  date  of  John's  death, 
which  was  followed  by  a  vacancy  of  the  see  lasting  for  many  years.  Oriental 
chronology  is  full  of  discrepancies  ! 

5  The  Coptic  n«L,X;C0It=  April  26-May  25. 
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formerly  named  Agia  Sophia1;  and  the  building  was  wonderful  for 
its  plan  and  its  construction  and  its  symmetry.  It  was  restored  at 
the  expense  of  the  Shaikh  Safi  ad-Daulah  ibn  Abu  Yasir  ibn  'Alwan, 
the  scribe. 


Church  of  Saint  Macarius. 

There  is  a  church  named  after  Saint  Macarius2,  attached  to  the  last- 
named  church.  Those  parts  of  it  which  had  fallen  to  decay  were 
renewed  by  the  deacon  Abu  Ishak  ibn  'Abd  al-Masih. 


Church  of  the  Four  Living  Creatures. 

There  is  the  church  of  the  Four  Angels,  who  are  the  Living 
Creatures  which  support  the  most  high  throne3.  It  was  restored  by 
the  Shaikh  Ibn  Amin  al-Mulk  ibn  al-Muhaddith  Abu  Sa'id  ibn  Yuhanna, 
the  Alexandrian,  the  scribe,  who  constructed  for  it  a  wooden  roof  of 
skilful  workmanship,  in  the  year  893  of  the  Righteous  Martyrs 
(a.d.  i  i  76);  [and  it  was  opened]  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  Hatur, 
which  is  the  festival  of  the  Four  Creatures.  The  church  contains 
their  special  altar ;  and  the  altar  named  after  the  Presentation  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Temple ;  and  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  martyr,  the  valiant  Fol.  39 


1  There  is  no  remaining  church  of  this  name  near  Cairo.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  named  after  Justinian's  famous  church  at  Constantinople.  The  rough 
breathing  is,  of  course,  not  pronounced  in  modern  Greek. 

2  There  are  three  Saints  Macarius  especially  celebrated  in  Egyptian  hagiology  : 
St.  Macarius  the  Great,  monk  of  the  Nitrian  Desert ;  St.  Macarius  the  abbot,  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  St.  Macarius  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

3  The  festival  of  the  Four  Incorporeal  Living  Creatures  (Apocalypse  iv.  7-9 ; 
Ezekiel  i.  5  and  x)  is  kept  on  Hatur  8  =  Nov.  4.  See  Synaxarium  (MS.  Arabe 
256)  ad  diem. 
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Theodore  Basradiladus1.  The  church  was  restored  by  Al-Mu'allim  Zawln, 
who  was  damin2  of  Cairo  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz.  Afterwards  it 
fell  into  decay  and  ruin,  and  was  restored  by  the  Shaikh  Al-Makin 
Abu  '1-Barakat,  known  as  Ibn  Kitamah ;  and  when  it  again  fell  into 
decay,  it  was  restored  by  Amin  ad-Daulah  ibn  al-Musawwif,  who  added 
on  the  south  side  of  it  a  sanctuary  named  after  the  glorious  angel 
Michael.  The  church  was  consecrated  by  Anba  Gabriel,  bishop  of 
Misr,  under  the  government  of  Salah  ad-Din  Yusuf3,  the  Kurd. 


Other  Churches  in  the  Hamras. 

§  There  is  the  church  of  Poemen4  the  Confessor,  adjacent  to  which 
is  a  sanctuary  named  after  the  Lady,  between  it  and  the  church  of 
Saint  Coluthus5,  which  has  already  been  described. 


1  Basradiladus  is  a  transcription  of  the  Coptic  neCTp^-THX^LTHC,  which 
is  the  Greek  oTpanjAaTijs'  with  the  Coptic  article  prefixed.  This  word  translated 
the  Latin  Magister  militum  or  general  of  troops  (in  Arabic  .}L-4aJ),  a  post  held 
by  Theodore  under  Licinius.  The  saint  is  also  called  St.  Theodore  of  Shutb, 
after  the  native  town  of  his  parents;  and  his  festival  is  kept  on  Abib  20= July  14. 
See  Synaxarium  (MS.  Arale  256)  at  that  day ;  Amelineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  182  ff. 
St.  Theodoras  Dux  (arpaTTJkaTr)?)  is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  church  on 
Feb.  7  (see  Ada  SS.) ;  but,  although  he  suffered  under  Licinius,  his  history  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Coptic  martyr.  The  Greek  church  also  commemorates 
him. 

2  See  note  on  fol.  12  b.  3  I.  e.  Saladin. 

4  The  Arabic  Bamin  is  intended  as  a  transcription  of  the  Graeco-Coptic 
ITOIJULHIt.  This  saint,  whose  festival  is  kept  by  the  Copts  on  Kihak  9=Dec.  5, 
was  one  of  the  famous  hermits  of  Egypt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Some 
of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Poemen  or  Pastor  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  Rosweyde ; 
Synaxarium  (MS.  Arabe  256)  ad  diem  ;  Zoega,  Cat.  pp.  290,  299,  319,  and  340. 
The  Roman  church  commemorates  Poemen  on  Aug.  24.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  a.  d.  451,  at  a  very  great  age.     See  Ada  SS.  at  Aug.  24. 

5  See  fol.  32  a  ff. 
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There  is  the  church  of  the  glorious  angel  Gabriel.  There  is  also, 
over  the  tank,  a  church  named  after  Saint  John  the  Baptist1,  restored 
by  Abu  '1-Fath,  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  was  priest  at  the  church  of 
Al-Mu'allakah2.  It  was  roofed  with  great  beams.  On  a  recent  occasion 
the  blacks  determined  to  pillage  this  monastery,  and  they  attacked  this 
roof,  so  that  they  succeeded  in  ruining  the  building.  Afterwards  it  was 
restored  by  the  aforesaid  persons 3,  and  was  solemnly  opened  on  Sunday, 
the  sand  of  Barmahat4,  in  the  year  900  of  the  Blameless  Martyrs 
(A.D.  1 1 84),  by  Gabriel,  bishop  of  Misr,  and  Anba  Peter,  bishop  of  the 
Fayyum.  Near  it  is  the  tower,  which  is  entered  from  the  church,  and  Fol.  39  b 
beneath  which  lies  the  garden ;  it  overlooks  the  lake  of  Al-Habash,  and 
the  river  Nile,  and  Al-Bustan. 

Monastery  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

[Attached  to  the  last-named  church  is]  the  monastery  of  Saint 
John,  which  is  of  beautiful  aspect,  and  wonderful  for  its  situation  near 
the  lake  of  Al-Habash,  especially  in  the  time  of  high  Nile5,  and  in 
spring,  and  in  the  ploughing  season  and  seed-time  of  summer.  Yahya. 
ibn  al-'Ubaidi  the  scribe  was  superintendent  of  this  monastery ;  but 
Gabriel,  the  seventieth  patriarch,  called  Abu  'l-'Ula  Sa  id,  son  of  Tarik 
the  scribe,  was  informed  that  the  conduct  of  this  man  was  worthy  of 
blame,  and  that  he  treacherously  allowed  many  Muslims  to  attend 
the  liturgies.  Accordingly  the  patriarch  rebuked  him  for  this  time 
after  time,  but  yet  he  did  not  amend ;  and  at  last  he  was  expelled 
from  the  monastery,  and  was  obliged   to  give  it  up  until  he  should 


1  This  church  as  well  as  the  two  previously  mentioned  and  those  subsequently- 
named  as  standing  near  the  lake  of  Al-Habash  are  unknown,  though  obviously 
existing  at  the  time  of  our  writer,  in  different  degrees  of  repair.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  See  note  on  fol.  9  b.  3  Only  one  has  been  named. 
4  The  Coptic  cb^.JU.erttue=Feb.  25-March  26. 

6  Because  the  lake  of  Al-Habash,  like  the  other  then  numerous  pools  of 
Cairo,  was  full  of  water  only  at  the  time  of  high  Nile.  Most  of  the  pools  within 
the  city  were  filled  up  by  Muhammad  'Air,  who  is  said  thereby  greatly  to  have 
improved  the  health  of  the  place  at  the  expense  of  its  picturesque  character.  (A.J.  B.) 
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In  the  upper  story  of  this  building  was  the  remarkable  manzarah, 
prepared  for  the  assembling  of  the  novices.  Here  were  a  large 
number  of  Melkite  nuns,  who  were  supported  by  Abu  '1-Fada'il 
ibn  Abi  '1-Laith,  the  scribe,  the  owner  of  a  garden  near  this 
place,  which  he  rented  from  the  Divan  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  which 
contained  fine  palm-trees,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  and  many  kinds  of  Fol.  40  b 
trees,  bearing  excellent  fruit,  such  as  are  not  to  be  seen  together  else- 
where. When  this  Abu  '1-Fada'il  died,  he  left  a  nephew  named  Abu 
'1-Makarim  Mahbub,  son  of  Abu  '1-Faraj  al-'Abudi,  whose  wife  was  the 
sister  of  Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  Abu  '1-Laith.  Abu  1-Makarim  deserted 
the  Christian  religion,  and  became  a  Muslim,  and  was  circumcised  at 
the  age  of  nearly  forty  years.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  aforesaid 
garden,  and  took  possession  of  it  as  part  of  his  inheritance ;  he  forced 
the  nuns  to  depart  from  it,  and  he  dismantled  the  manzarah,  and  turned 
it  into  a  mosque.  He  also  weakened  the  monastery.  There  he  enter- 
tained the  Imam  Al-Hafiz,  who  visited  him  there.  So  the  monastery 
was  weakened  more  and  more ;  and  the  Melkites  were  prevented  from 
visiting  it.  Then  troubles  followed  one  after  the  other,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  monastery  and  the  church  fell  into  decay  and  perished.  The 
Melkites  had  a  bishop  at  Misr,  named  Joseph,  who  did  what  lay  in  his 
power  to  renew  and  restore  this  monastery;  but  the  restoration  remains 
to  this  day  unfinished,  on  account  of  the*  weakness  of  the  sect,  and  their 
small  numbers,  and  the  remissness  of  their  head,  and  his  neglect  of  the 
supervision  of  this  place  and  others.  The  bishop  of  this  sect  at 
Misr  began  once  more  to  visit  this  monastery  on  the  Monday  of  the 
second  week  of  the  Great  Fast,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
Melkites  and  Copts  who  assemble  to  hear  the  Lenten  charge,  and  the  Fol.  41  a 
instructions  which  are  given  them  as  to  what  must  be  done  during  that 
season.  Moreover,  festival  is  kept  in  this  monastery  on  the  second  day 
of  the  feast  of  the  bathing1. 


1  The  festival  of  the  bathing  is  otherwise  called  'Id  al-Maghtas  or  '  feast  of 
the  tank,'  because  of  the  custom  of  bathing  in  the  church  tank,  formerly  observed 
by  the  Copts  on  that  day.  The  festival  is  observed  in  memory  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  and  it  coincides  with  the  western  Epiphany,  being  kept  on  Tfibah  1 1  = 
Tan  6.     At  the  time  of  our  author,  the  custom  of  bathing  in  the  Nile  on  the 

S  [II.  70 
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The  Booh  of  the  Monasteries,  by  Ash-Shabushti1,  bears  witness  that 
this  monastery  is  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  of  Al-Habash,  near  the  river, 
and  that  beside  it  are  several  gardens,  one  of  which  was  laid  out  by 
the  emir  Tamim,  brother  of  Al-'Aziz  bi-'llah ;  and  in  this  there  is 
a  pavilion,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  pillars.  The  pavilion 
is  beautifully  designed,  skilfully  constructed  and  adorned,  and  decorated 
with  paintings  ;  near  it  is  a  well  called  Bir  Naja'i,  beside  which  grows 
a  tall  sycamore  affording  much  shade  ;  and  here  the  people  assemble 
to  enjoy  the  shade,  and  saunter  around  the  spot,  when  the  Nile  is  high 
and  the  lake  is  full,  and  also  when  the  crops  are  green  and  the  flowers 
are  blooming.  Near  the  aforesaid  sycamore  is  the  bridge  which  leads 
to  many  roads,  and  at  which  men  set  lines  for  fishing  during  the  days 
of  high  Nile;    and  this  is  a  pretty  sight. 

Al-Hakim  seized  upon  part  of  this  monastery  and  church,  and  rebuilt 
it  as  a  mosque,  with  a  minaret  ;  and  his  name  was  inscribed  upon  it. 
Now2  the  first  who  constructed  minarets3  in  mosques  was  Mukhallad 
al-Ansari4. 

night  of  the  Epiphany  was  still  observed ;  and  not  only  the  Christians  but  the 
Mahometans  also  followed  the  practice,  and  marked  the  festival  by  illuminations, 
and  a  fair  with  its  usual  accompaniments ;  many  of  them  pitching  tents  beside 
the  river.  Al-Mas'udi,  who  witnessed  the  festival  in  a.  h.  330  =  a.  d.  942,  describes 
the  illuminations  and  festivities  on  this  night  ordered  by  Al-Ikhshid,  then  governor 
of  Egypt ;  and  Al-Masihi  describes  the  observance  of  the  festival  by  the  Fatimide 
caliph  Az-Zahir  in  a.  h.  4 15  =  a.  d.  1024.  See  Al-Mas'udi,  Muriij  adh-Dhahab 
(ed.  Barbier),  ii.  p.  364  f . ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  f\f, 

1  See  Introduction. 

2  I  have  changed  the  order  of  the  sentences  to  avoid  the  awkward  parenthesis 
in  the  text. 

3  In  a  paper  which  I  wrote  some  years  ago  in  the  Athenaeum,  1881,  I  tried 
to  show  that  the  minaret  (ifu-=  lighthouse)  took  its  origin  from  the  Pharos  at 
Alexandria  ('i>jxSL,^\  S,lu),  and  that  theory  has  been  rather  strengthened  than 
shaken  by  subsequent  research.  Al-Makrizi  relates  that  all  the  early  minarets 
were  of  brick,  and  that  the  first  stone  minaret  was  that  of  the  mosque  of 
AI-Maridani ;  see  S.  Lane  Poole's  Art  of  the  Saracens,  p.  59.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  It  was  not  Mukhallad,  but  his  son  Maslamah  ibn  Mukhallad,  governor  of 
Egypt  under  the  caliph  Mu'awiyah  from  a.  h.  47=  a.  d.  668  to  a.  h.  62=  a.  d.  682  ; 
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§  The  church  of  Saint  George,  the  property  of  the  Copts,  was  near 
the  monastery  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.    It  was  very  large.    Afterwards  Fol.  41  b 
the  river  flooded  it,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  remained. 

§  The  district  of  Al-Habash1,  and  the  Well  of  the  Steps2,  beside 
which  grows  a  great  sycamore,  which  throws  a  broad  shade  and  is  round 
like  a  tent,  and  the  Well  of  Al-Ghanam3,  and  three  feddans  of  black 
soil.  It  is  said  that  these  two  wells  and  the  land  were  the  property 
of  Taj  ad-Daulah,  the  Syrian,  son  of  Sabll,  known  as  the  '  Golden  Nose.' 
It  is  also  said  that  all  this  land  belonged  to  the  vizier,  Abu  '1-Faraj,  the 
West-African,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir,  besides  quarries  of 
yellow   clay    at   Al-'Adawiyah,   of   which    the    [pots   called]    Khasaf 

are  made. 

Church  of  Saint   Victor. 

§  The  church4  dedicated  to  the  martyr  Saint  Victor5  stands  in  the 


see  above,  fol.  23  b.  Maslamah  was  the  first  who  made  additions  to  the  mosque 
of  'Amr,  by  building  in  a.  h.  53= a.  d.  673  new  structures  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  it,  and  by  adding  a  minaret.  He  also  decorated  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
mosque.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wurl.  iii.  p.  aIa;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  rpv  f.; 
As-Suyuti,  Hicsn  al-Muliddarah,  ii.  p.  v  . 

1  The  district  of  Al-Habash  was  adjacent  to  the  lake  of  Al-Habash,  and  was 
called  in  Coptic  rtieOi-TO)  (Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  162).  It  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  'Abu  Selah,'  as  M.  Amelineau  remarks,  but  by  Yakut,  who  speaks 
{Geogr,  Wort.  i.-p.  oil)  of 

l^JI  hj~*x*>  i-SJU  (_r^=-4  ' — sj*>  \j4^^. 
'  Gardens  named  Al-Habash,  after  which  the  pool  of  Al-Habash  is  so  called;'  and 
by  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  lor  . 

2  So  called  because  a  flight  of  steps  led  down  into  it.  This  well  was  con- 
structed by  Al-Hakim.     See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  M .  . 

3  Also  called  'Well  of  Abu  Salamah.'  It  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  spot  near  the  lake  of  Al-Habash.     See  Al-Makiizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  fi .  . 

*  This  church  is  named  in  two  Copto-Arabic  lists  of  churches  and  monasteries 
as  &.V,K  &YKTU)p  me&£.X OJ—  yiA >»  l>.»,  'The  church  of  Saint  Victor 
at  Al-Habash.'     See  Amelineau,  Geogr.  pp.  579  and  581. 

6  St.  Victor,  whose  festival  is  kept  on  Barmudah  27=  April  22,  was  a  soldier 

s  2 
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district  of  Al-Habash,  near  the  Well  of  the  Steps.  On  the  wall 
of  the  apse  of  this  church,  a  Coptic  inscription  was  found,  giving  the 
date  of  the  paintings  upon  it,  namely  the  year  759  of  the  Martyrs1 
(a.  D.  1043),  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  Sinuthius2,  the  sixty-fifth  in 
the  order  of  succession.  At  the  end  of  the  church  were  built  two 
altars :  one  of  them  named  after  the  martyr  Saint  Cosmas 3,  with  his 
brothers  and  his  mother,  and  the  other  named  after  Saint  John,  the 
martyr  of  Aswan  ;  and  these  were  built  at  the  expense  of  Abu  1-Barakat, 
the  above  mentioned,  in  the  year  573  (A.  D.  1177).  In  the  upper  story 
is  a  church  named  after  George  the  Martyr,  erected  by  the  Shaikh 
Al-Makin  Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  Kitamah,  the  scribe,  in  the  caliphate 
of  Al-Fa'iz4;  and  the  said  shaikh  also  rebuilt,  in  the  year  573 
(a.  D.  1178),  beside  the  church  of  Saint  Victor,  a  church  named  after 
Fol.  42  a  the  martyr  Saint  Mennas,  containing  a  well  of  running  water.  Near 
this  church  there  is  a  garden,  which  belongs  to  it,  but  is  now  a  desert, 
and  nothing  is  left  standing  in  it  except  palm-trees. 

Opposite  this  church,  and  within  the  enclosure  of  the  garden  known 
as  that  which  was  founded  by  the  vizier  Abu5  '1-Faraj,  the  West- African, 


in  the  Roman  army ;  and  he  was  beheaded  after  manifold  tortures  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  See  Synaxarium  (Paris  MS.  Arabe  256)  ad  diem  ;  Amdlineau, 
Acies  des  MM.  p.  177  ff. ;  Zoega,  Cat.  pp.  113,  239.  There  are  other  saints  of 
the  name  in  the  calendar. 

1  These  paintings  are  again  wall-paintings,  or  '  frescoes ; '  although  the  term 
is  not  technically  correct,  as  the  Coptic  artists  worked  in  distemper,  not  in  the 
fresh  plaster.  But  this  date,  fixing  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era 
for  the  execution  of  the  work,  is  exceedingly  interesting.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Occupied  the  see  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  date  of  his 
election  and  death  are  uncertain  ;  see  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  408-417. 

3  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  with  their  mother  and  their  brethren  were 
popular  saints  in  Egypt.     Their  festival  is  kept  on  Hatur  2  2  =  Nov.  18. 

4  The  thirteenth  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs;  reigned  from  a.  h.  549~555=a.  d. 
1 1 54-1 1 60. 

6  Abu  '1-Faraj  Muhammad  ibn  Ja'far  al-Maghrabi  became  vizier  in  a.  h.  450, 
and  remained  in  office  about  a  year.  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  roi ;  As-Suyuti, 
Husn  al-Muliddarah,  ii.  p.  100  , 
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in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir,  there  is  another  church  named  after 
Saint  Victor,  which  is  now  furnished  and  complete  with  its  domes  and 
walls.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  liturgy  there,  and  when  this  state 
of  things  had  long  continued,  the  vizier  Tala'i'1  ibn  Ruzzik  commanded 
that  some  of  the  columns  should  be  taken  to  build  the  mosque  which 
he  founded  in  that  part  of  Misr  named  Karafah.  The  tribe  of  Karafah 
were  called  Banu  Hajas  or  Banu  Yusuf  ibn  Wa'il,  and  they  took  up 
their  quarters  at  this  place,  when  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt.  The 
place  was  called  Karafah2,  a  word  which  means  'copyist,'  or  '  copyist  of 
books  ;'  and  there  were  many  monks  here  in  hermitages  and  monasteries, 
and  many  churches,  which  the  Muslims  destroyed  when  they  came  with 
'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi  ibn  'Adi,  in  the  month  of  Muharram  of  the  year  20 
(A.  D.  641).  Those  of  the  hermitages  which  remain  have  been  turned 
by  the  Muslims  into  minarets.  Then  their  hands  were  stretched  out, 
until  they  built  of  part  of  the  walls  of  the  hermitages  the  foundations 
of  this  garden,  which  at  the  present  time  is  still  in  cultivation.  After- 
wards, Al-Ajall  Taj  al-Muluk  Buri3,  the  Kurd,  brother  of  Salah  ad-Din  Fol.  42  b 
Yusuf,  built  many  pavilions  in  this  garden  and  outside  it,  and 
embellished  them  with  marble  and  gilding,  and  spent  much  money 
upon  them. 

1  See  note  on  fol.  7  a. 

2  The  Greater  and  Lesser  Kaiifahs  were  the  principal  burying-grounds  of 
Cairo  and  Fustat,  and  the  name  is  still  retained  for  the  well-known  cemetery 
where  the  '  tombs  of  the  caliphs'  and  the  '  tombs  of  the  mamluks'  stand.  The 
place  was  selected  as  a  burying-ground  immediately  after  the  Arab  conquest. 
Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name :  that  it  was  the  name  of  an 
Arab  woman;  or  of  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Banu  Maghafir  ;  or,  as  the  text 
suggests,  a  word  of  Greek  origin  (ypafcis),  meaning  'writer'  or  'copyist.'  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  f  a  ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  pp.  f? r-ffo  . 

3  A  younger  brother  of  Saladin.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Aleppo  in 
A.  H.  579=a.d.  1 183  :  a  disaster  which  elicited  from  Saladin  the  lament : 

IS))*.    I^J3*\    *"aS="J    "-"S^    '-r*^*    *~*"*3J 

'  The  fall  of  Aleppo  has  been  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  Buri.'     (Abu  l'Fida, 
Annates,  iv.  p.  58.) 
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Monastery  of  the  Nestorians. 

§  In  this  quarter  also  is  the  monastery  known  as  the  monastery 
of  the  Nestorians,  dedicated  to  Saint  George,  and  enclosed  within 
a  surrounding  wall  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  beautifully  and  artistically 
constructed,  and  greatly  celebrated  as  a  place  of  resort.  The  Shaikh 
Abu  '1-Fada'il,  the  Nestorian,  known  as  the  physician  of  the  tribe  of 
Al-Azamiyah,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Amir,  restored  it  at  his  own 
expense,  and  renewed  it  in  an  excellent  style,  with  hewn  stone  ;  and 
there  were  here  many  Nestorian  monks.  But  when  Al-Amir  was 
informed  of  this  restoration,  he  issued  a  decree  against  Abu  '1-Fada'il, 
and  acted  extortionately  towards  him,  and  seized  all  his  money ; 
and  the  decree  remained  in  force  until  the  caliph  had  built  a  mosque 
within  the  monastery.  The  originator  of  this  act  of  tyranny  was 
Abu  '1-Fadl  Ja'far  ibn  Abd  al-Mun'im,  known  as  Ibn  Abu  Kirat,  the 
metwalli  of  the  Diwan  al-Khass1  of  Al-Amir.  There  was  some  land 
attached  to  this  monastery  and  belonging  to  it,  outside  the  enclosure, 
and  this  land  was  farmed  by  Abu  '1-Baraka.t  ibn  Kitamah,  the  Jacobite 
scribe.  There  was  now  no  one  in  the  monastery,  which  was  empty, 
Fol.  43  a  and  deprived  of  liturgies  and  prayers.  One  of  the  stewards  of  Kitamah 
lived  there,  in  a  garden  which  was  the  -property  of  his  master;  but 
the  priest  Yusuf,  the  Nestorian,  gained  possession  of  it,  and  let  the 
land  to  Muslims,  and  sold  the  upper  story  of  the  church  at  Misr, 
including  the  bakehouse,  and  let  most  of  the  property  with  which  the 
Nestorian  churches  were  endowed  at  low  rents  to  the  Muslims,  for  long 
periods.  There  are  no  Nestorians  with  him  ;  but  they  live  in  the  east, 
and  in  Persia,  and  in  Al-Trak  and  Al-Mausil,  and  by  the  Euphrates, 
and  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  in  Egypt  they  are  few  in  number  and  of 
a  low  class. 

This  monastery  [of  which  we  have  been  speaking]  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Copts  of  Misr  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  Mark  ibn 
Zar'ahj    the    seventy-third   in   the   order   of   succession,  who   made   it 


1  The  board  which  regulated  matters  connected  with  the  privy  purse. 
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patriarchal,  and  dedicated  the  church  in  it  to  Saint  Philotheus1  of 
Antioch.  In  the  upper  story  of  the  monastery  there  are  manzarahs ; 
and  the  whole  building  is  of  hewn  stone,  within  and  without.  The 
church  was  solemnly  opened  and  the  liturgy  was  said  in  it  the  first  week 
of  the  blessed  fast,  namely  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  Amshir,  of  the  year 
899  of  the  Righteous  Martyrs,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  24th  of 
Ramadan  of  the  year  576  (a.  d.  ii8j).  [This  change  of  ownership  took 
place]  because  no  Nestorians  were  left  in  Misr  except  one  or  two  men. 
The  monastery  was  solemnly  opened  by  Anba  Peter,  bishop  of  the 
Fayyum.  It  contains  three  altars :  one  named  after  Philotheus  of  Fol.  43  b 
Antioch  ;  the  second  after  John  the  Evangelist ;  the  third  after  Thomas 
the  Disciple.  Its  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  1-Mansur  ibn 
Bulus,  who  also  paid  for  the  liturgies  and  the  eucharistic  elements  and 
the  rest,  and  did  not  cease  to  supply  all  that  was  needed  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  His  son  continued  to  provide  for  [the  expenses  of  this 
monastery],  as  his  father  had  done — may  God  rest  his  soul! — and 
appointed  ministers,  both  priests  and  deacons.  The  monastery  is  now 
prosperous,  and  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt  come  to  it,  and  open  its  door. 
There  is  also  a  burying-place  for  the  Coptic  Jacobite  Christians  and 
the  bishops  of  Misr,  in  the  district  of  Al-Habash ;  and  the  body  of  Anba 
Zacharias2,  the  sixty-fourth  patriarch,  is  buried  there,  and  the  people 
receive  blessings  from  it ;  [and  it  was  taken  there]  because  he  com- 
manded at  his  death  that  he  should  be  buried  among  the  people  of 
Misr,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  pre-eminence  of  their  faith, 
and  what  they  had  suffered  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hakim 3.  In  [the  same 
burying-ground]  also  are  the  tombs  of  the  bishops  of  Misr;   and  near 


1  The  festival  of  this  martyr  is  kept  on  Tubah  16= Jan.  11.  He  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  his  youth,  and  martyred  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 
See  Synaxarium  ad  diem. 

2  Occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  1002  (?)  to  1032;  see  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair. 
pp.  386-408.     On  p.  401  Renaudot  refers  to  this  passage  of  Abu  Salih. 

3  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  Mo,  and  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  390  ff.,  for 
an  account  of  Al- Hakim's  terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  the  plunder 
and  destruction  of  their  churches.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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it  there  are  two  wells  of  running  water  :  one  constructed  by  Abu  1-  Hasan 
Sa'id  ibn  Mansur,  the  scribe,  and  the  second  made  by  Nasir,  the  grave- 
digger.  In  this  burying-ground  there  is  a  conspicuous  monument  of 
syenite,  sculptured  with  a  cross  of  points1.  Near  the  burying-ground 
is  the  Well  of  the  Steps,  with  the  sycamore  beside  it,  and  the  guard- 
house. At  the  upper  end  of  this  ground,  there  is  a  cemetery  of  the  Jews 
Fol.  44  a  and  Samaritans,  and  when  they  come  near  the  Christian  cemetery  they 
see  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  they  return  to  that  part  of  the  ground 
which  Anba  Michael,  the  fifty-sixth  patriarch2,  sold  to  the  Jews,  at  the 
time  when  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun  extorted  money  from  him.  This  patriarch 
also  sold  a  church  to  the  Jews3  in  the  Kasr  ash-Shama',  besides  the 
property  of  the  churches  at  Alexandria,  and  the  herds  of  camels  of  the 
monks  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Macarius.  The  Melkites,  however,  have 
no  cemetery  in  the  district  of  Al-Habash,  but  their  burying-places  are 
within  their  churches,  and  on  the  hill  where  the  monastery  of  Al-Kusair 
stands.  The  Armenians  and  the  Nestorians  likewise  [bury]  in  their 
churches. 

Church  of  Al-Martuti. 
§  The   garden    called    Al-'Adawiyah4,    or    Munyat  as-Sudan5,  was 


1  The  'cross  of  points'  is  doubtless  the  Coptic  cross,  such  as  that  represented 
on  the  cover  of  my  Coptic  Churches.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Occupied  the  see  from  a.  d.  88i  to  899(F);  see  Renaudot,  His/.  Pair. 
pp.  319-398.     He  was  the  second  of  the  name. 

3  The  church,  sold  by  Michael  or  Kha'il  to  the  Jews  in  a.  d.  882,  still  belongs 
to  that  community,  and  is  used  as  a  synagogue,  after  a  possession  of  1,000  years. 
An  account  of  it  is  given  in  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  169,  and  its  position  shown  on 
the  plan  facing  p.  155.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  Al-'Adawiyah  and  its  monastery  stand  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  south  of 
Old  Cairo,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river.  The  church  of  Al-Martuti,  however, 
is  not  now  in  existence,  possibly  because  the  confiscation  recorded  by  AbCt  Salih 
was  permanent.  Yakut  calls  Al-Adawiyah  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank, 
possessing  many  gardens ;  and  he  suggests  other  derivations  of  the  name  ;  see 
his  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  1  rp  .     (A.  J.  B.) 

6  Two  villages  of  this  name  are  now  in  existence,  but  neither  of  them  is  near 
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named  after  a  woman  called  'Adawiyah,  who  came  from  Western 
Africa  in  the  days  of  Al-Mu'izz.  She  had  much  money,  and  she  took 
up  her  abode  in  this  place,  which  was  named  after  her. 

§  The  church  of  the  Pure  Lady  Mary,  called  Al-MartM,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola.  In  ancient  days  this  was  a  place  of  worship 
of  the  Israelites  when  they  were  in  bondage  in  Egypt ;  and  when  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  down  into  Egypt  from  Syria,  with  his  mother 
in  the  flesh,  our  Lady  the  Pure  Virgin,  and  the  righteous  old  man  Joseph 
the  carpenter,  they  sat  in  this  place,  where  there  is  now  a  picture  of 
the  Lady  before  the  holy  altar.  The  church  was  founded  by  the  Copts  Fol.  44  b 
under  the  name  of  the  Lady,  and  was  called  Al-Mart&1&,  which  is  the 
Greek  word  Matir-td1,  and  means  '  Mother  of  God  the  Word.'  When 
this  church  grew  old  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was  restored  by  the  Shaikh 
Abfi  1-Yaman  Wazir,  a  native  of  Sanhur2,  and  metwalli  of  the  Divan 
of  the  Delta,  and  by  Abu  '1-Mansur,  his  son,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Amir, 
and  in  the  vizierate  of  Al-Afdal  Shahanshah.  In  its  upper  story  Abu 
'1-Yaman  built  a  beautiful  manzarah,  called  As-Salukiyah,  and  the  priests 
assembled  there,  and  he  conversed  gaily  with  them  ;  this  was  in  the  lunar 
year  478  (a.  d.  1086),  in  the  patriarchate  of  Cyril3,  and  the  episcopate  of 
Daniel.  He  also  caused  a  complete  set  of  vessels  of  goldsmiths'  work  to 
be  made  for  this  church,  for  the  liturgy  and  the  incense  and  all  the  needs 
of  the  church.     In  the  upper  story  of  the  church  he  built  several  depen- 


Al- Adawiyah  ;  see  Rec.  de  VEgypte,  p.  222.  Cf.  Yakut,  Mushtarik,  p.  p.i. 
Al-Idrisi,  however,  mentions  the  place  named  by  our  author,  saying,  according 
to  Jaubert's  translation :  '  Quand  on  part  de  Missr  pour  se  rendre  en  remontant 
le  Nil  dans  l'£gypte  sup&ieure,  on  va  de  Fostat  a  Miniet  es-Soudan,  joli  port  situ6 
sur  la  rive  occidentale  (sic!)  du  Nil  et  environ  a  15  milles  de  Missr.'  (Tome  i. 
P-3H-) 

1  MrjTrjp  GfoC. 

2  A  town  between  Alexandria  and  Damietta,  now  included  in  the  district  of 
Dasuk,  in  the  province  of  Al-Gharbiyah.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  1  v .  ; 
Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  pp.  415-417. 

3  The  sixty-seventh  patriarch  ;  occupied  the  see  from  a.  d.  1078  to  1092  ;  see 
Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  pp.  449-470. 

t  [II.  7-] 
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dences  and  offices.  A  small  garden  was  attached  to  the  church,  and 
was  entered  from  the  interior  of  the  building ;  and  the  door  gave  proof 
of  its  existence.  So  the  government  laid  its  hand  upon  this  garden, 
and  it  was  taken  away  from  the  church. 

A  certain  Jew,  named  Abu  '1-Fakhr  ibn  Azhar  as-Sanf,  became 
a  Christian,  and  was  converted  to  the  religion  of  the  Messiah,  and  was 
baptized  in  this  church  by  Anba  John,  bishop  of  Tamwaih,  in  the 
province  of  Al-Jiziyah,  assisted  by  the  priest  Abu  Yasir  ibn  Abu  Sa'd 

Fol.  45  a  ibn  al-Kustal,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Faiz,  in  the  vizierate  of  Tala'i* 
ibn  Ruzzik,  and  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jonas,  the  seventy-second  in 
the  succession  ;  this  took  place  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  in  the  year 
554  (a.  D.  1 159).  God  enlightened  this  Jew  so  greatly  that  he  learnt 
to  read  Coptic,  and  translated  it  into  Arabic ;  and  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  merits,  in  the  church  of  the  Pure 
Lady1,  in  the  Harah  Zawilah,  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  by  Anba  Gabriel, 
bishop  of  Misr,  on  the  15th  of  Abib,  in  the  year  of  the  church  901 
(A.D.  1 1 85). 

Adjacent  to  this  church  of  Al-Mart&tt,  is  a  church  which  had  fallen 
into  decay,  but  was  restored  by  Abu  '1-Fada'il  ibn  Ash-Shubramuray- 
yik!2,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  Christians,  in  the  year  902  of  the 
Righteous  Martyrs  (a.  D.  i  i  86).  The  furnishing  of  the  church  was 
completed  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Faraj  ibn  Zanbur,  the  scribe  of 
As-Subasi  the  Turk,  wali  of  Cairo  ;  he  paid  the  expenses  himself,  and 
he  provided  for  it  a  dome  and  a  roof,  and  constructed  over  the  dome 
a  beautiful  dome  of  timber ;  and  he  built  in  it  two  altars,  one  named 
after  Saint  George,  and  the  other  after  the  angel  Michael.  In  the  midst 
of  the  church  he  erected  a  long  vaulted  transept,  in  which  he  also  opened 
a  door  which  led  to  the  altars  in  the  old  church ;  and  he  separated  them 
from  one  another.     The  number  of  altars  in  this  church  amounted  to 

Fol.  45  b  five,  ancient  and  modern.  Abu  '1-Faraj  completed  the  restoration  of  the 
church  by  whitewashing  and  painting  it,  and  it  was  solemnly  opened 


1  See  fol.  3  a  and  note. 

2  The  town  of  Shubra  Murayyik  (jjj^.  \j^),  in  the  province  of  Al-Gharbiyah,  is 
mentioned  by  Yakut,  Mushtarik,  p.  r  r  v . 
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on  Monday,  the  31st  of  Barmahat,  the  second  day  of  the  fifth  week  of 
the  holy  fast,  in  the  presence  of  Anba.  Mark  ibn  Zar'ah,  the  seventy- 
third  patriarch,  and  Michael,  bishop  of  Bastah  and  Al-Khandak,  and 
Anba  Gabriel,  bishop  of  Misr,  and  Anba.  Simon,  bishop  of  Al-Bahnasa.1, 
and  Anba  Peter,  bishop  of  the  Fayyum,  and  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  chief  men. 

In  the  upper  story  of  this  church,  the  steward,  Sayyid  al-Ahl,  son  of 
Thomas,  the  archdeacon,  built  a  church  in  the  name  of  Saint  Mercurius, 
with  a  wooden  altar2,  and  it  was  consecrated  by  Anba  John,  the  seventy- 
fourth3  patriarch,  on  the  10th  of  Bashans,  in  the  year  910  of  the 
Righteous  Martyrs  (a.  D.  11 94).  The  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Yaman  Wazir 
removed  the  body  of  Saint  John  from  the  church  at  Damanhur,  near 
Cairo,  to  this  church,  because,  so  it  is  said,  when  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it  on  a  certain  night,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  shrine  of 
the  martyr,  saying  :  '  I  cannot  remain  in  the  church  of  the  Lady  ;  there 
is  no  church  for  me  except  that  in  which  I  was  at  first.'  Accordingly 
the  body  was  restored  thither.  Fol.  48  a 

In  this  neighbourhood,  the  Nestorians  had  a  large  monastery  like 
a  great  castle,  within  an  enclosing  wall  of  hewn  stone,  and  containing, 
a  large  church,  .separate  and  conspicuous,  of  which  all  the  architectural 
features  remain  to  this  day  ;  but  the  apse  has  been  turned  into  a  Kiblah, 
and  above  it  rises  a  lofty  minaret,  and,  around  it,  the  chambers,  which 
belonged  to  the  monks,  are  inhabited  by  Muslims  ;  and  this  change 
took  place  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hakim. 


1  The  classical  Oxyrhinchus,  and  the  Coptic  nCJULXG  ;  then  the  capital 
of  a  province.  It  stands  on  the  western  bank,  at  some  distance  from  the  stream. 
It  was  said  that  our  Lord  and  his  mother  sojourned  at  Al-Bahnasa.  The  town 
is  now  ruined  and  contains  about  sixty  inhabitants  ;  it  is  in  the  district  of  Ban! 
Mazar,  in  the  province  of  Minyah.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort,  i.p.wi;  Al-Makrizi, 
Khitat,  i.  p.  rrv  ;  Amelineau,  Giogr.  p.  90. 

2  This  is  the  only  definite  instance  known  to  me  of  a  Coptic  altar  constructed 
of  wood;  see  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  3  ff.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Occupied  the   see  from   a.  d.   1189  to   12 16;    see  Renaudot,  Hist.   Pair. 
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At  the  church  of  Al-MartM,  the  history  of  which  has  been  related, 
there  was  a  priest  named  Abu  Yasir,  son  of  the  priest  Abu  Sa'd,  known 
as  Ibn  al-Kustal,  who  maintained  customs  at  variance  with  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  pure  Fathers  :  such  as  growing  the  hair  long,  and  baring 
the  head  at  the  time  of  the  liturgy1,  and  christening  infants  without 
circumcision2,  and  giving  permission  to  the  bridegroom  to  see  the 
bride  before  marriage3.  If  a  priest  with  shaven  hair  and  covered  head 
said  the  liturgy,  he  would  not  communicate  from  his  hand,  but  he  had 
a  second  liturgy  for  himself.  Thus  he  divided  the  church  into  two 
parties;  and,  although  he  was  often  rebuked  for  this,  he  would  not 
repent  or  change  his  opinions.  The  state  of  affairs  required  that  in 
order  to  maintain  the  canons,  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  church ; 
may  God  reconcile  him  to  himself! 

To  the  church  of  this  priest  there  was  a  garden  attached,  as  it  has 
Fol.  46  b  already  been  related.  This  garden  was  seized  by  the  emir  Jabril,  son 
of  the  Imam  Al-Hafiz,  who  built  opposite  to  the  church,  near  the  river, 
in  the  place  called  Al-Khaimat  al-kibliyah,  for  the  survey  of  the  taxes, 
a  manzarah,  which  was  visited  by  the  Imam  Al-Hafiz  and  the  Imam 
Az-Zafir4,  his  son,  during  the  lifetime  of  this  emir  Jabril ;  and  after  his 
death  the  Imam  Al-'Adid  came  here.  Each  of  them  contributed  to  the 
support  of  this  church,  and  received  the  food  that  was  brought  to  him 
from  the  monastery.  This  church  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens,  and 
from  its  upper  story  a  view  of  the  blessed  Nile  is  obtained,  as  far  as  that 
part  of  the  river  bank  on  which  Tamwaih,  in  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah, 
is  situated,  and  as  far  as  Munyat  ash-Shammas5  and  other  places  on 


1  These  two  customs  of  wearing  long  hair  and  uncovering  during  the  liturgy 
seem  to  refer  to  the  priests  only :  neither  of  them  is  now  practised.  See  above, 
fol.  9  b  and  15  a.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  I  have  before  stated  that  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  is  customary,  but  not 
obligatory,  with  the  Copts  ;  while  circumcision  after  baptism  was  always  regarded 
as  forbidden.     See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  286,  497,  588.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  In  prohibiting  this  the  Copts  seem  to  have  followed  the  Muslims. 

4  The  twelfth  of  the  Fatimide  caliphs,  who  succeeded  his  father  Al-Hafiz  in 
a.  h.  544  =  a.  d.  1149  and  died  in  a.  h.  549  =  a.  d.  i  154. 

6  There  were  two  places  of  this  name  in  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah,  but  this 
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the  western  bank.  It  is  a  place  of  devotion  and  of  pleasure ;  and  the 
church  is  much  visited  because  intercessions  are  accepted  here,  and 
visible  miracles  are  performed  for  the  faithful. 

§  Al-Ajall  Saif  al-Islam  Tughtikin1,  brother  of  Al-Malik  Salah 
ad-Din  Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub,  the  Kurd,  acquired  possession  of  the  garden, 
and  of  Al-'Adawiyah,  and  the  church  of  As-Sudan,  and  the  bank  of 
the  river  near  it ;  and  he  rebuilt  the  manzarak,  and  added  a  gallery  to 
the  upper  part  of  it,  and  he  planted  many  trees  in  the  garden  and  spent 
much  money  here.  At  Al-Adawiyah  are  the  quarries  of  yellow  clay, 
of  which  the  [pots  called]  khazaf  are  made  ;  and  they  are  to  the  north, 
on  the  estate  of  the  vizier  Abu  '1-Faraj  al-Maghrabi. 

Turd, 

The  district  known  as  Tura2,  which  leads  to  Itfih3,  by  way  of 
the  monastery  of  Shahran4.  Under  the  southern  sycamore,  in  the  Pol.  47  a 
southern  part  of  Tura,  Moses  the  prophet  prayed — upon  him  be  peace, 
—  and  in  the  town  there  are  monuments  of  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Marwan5. 
Tura  was  allotted  as  a  fief  to  the  Ghuzz  and  the  Kurds,  when  they 
conquered  Egypt.  Itfih  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim. 
Shahran   is   a  large  village,  and  was  flourishing  and   populous.     It  is 


is  probably  that  one  which  was  also  called  Dair  ash-Shama' ;  see  fol.  65  b.  It  is 
still  existing  in  the  district  of  Badrashain  in  that  province,  and  in  1885  had 
a  population  of  883.  See  Yakut,  Mushtarik ,  p.  i*.v;  De  Sacy,  Abd-Allatif, 
p.  676  ;  Rec.  de  VEgypte,  ii.  p.  221. 

1  Ruler  of  Yemen  after  a.h.  577  ;  died  a.h.  593. 

2  To  the  south  of  'Adawiyah  and  to  the  north  of  Hulwan,  on  the  eastern 
bank.  It  is  now  in  the  district  of  Badrashain,  and  in  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah, 
and  in  1885  had  1,335  inhabitants.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Diet.  iii.  p.  oi.;  Al- 
Makrizi,  KMtat,  ii.  p.  a.i  ;  Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  519.    (A.  J.  B.) 

3  See  fol.  2  b,  and  note. 

4  The  site  of  Shahran  cannot  be  identified.    (A.  J.  B.) 

5  Son  of  the  caliph  Marwan  I,  and  wall  of  Egypt  from  a.h.  65  =  a.  d.  685  to 
a.h.  86  =  a. d.  706.  He  attempted  to  make  Hulwan  the  capital  of  Egypt;  see 
below. 
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built  on  the  side  of  the  river ;  and  they  say  that  Moses  the  prophet — 
upon  him  be  peace — was  born1  there,  and  his  mother  cast  him  thence 
into  the  river,  in  the  wooden  ark.  Shahran  is  celebrated  as  a  spot 
frequented  by  visitors,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  views  obtained  from  it  of  Misr  and  the  river  Nile ;  so  the  Book  of 
the  Monasteries,  by  Ash-Shabushti,  testifies.  Opposite  this  monastery 
of  Shahran,  in  the  mountain  on  the  east,  there  is  a  large  cavern2, 
supported  by  pillars  like  a  house,  which  has  been  hollowed  out  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  is  exceedingly  extensive ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
called  '  the  city,'  and  the  end  of  it  is  unknown. 

Monastery  of  Shahran,  near  Turd. 

The  monastery  called  Shahran  was  restored  by  Poemen,  the  monk, 
who  had  been  perverted  to  the  religion  of  the  Muslims,  but  returned  to 
his  own  faith  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Imam  al-Hakim,  and  became  once 
more  abbot  of  the  monastery.  This  monk  was  the  cause  of  the  opening 
Fol.  47  b  of  the  churches  which  had  been  closed,  and  of  the  changing  of  the 
costume3  which  Al-Hakim  had  injoined,  and  which  he  had  maintained 
for  nine  years,  during  which  Zacharias,  the  sixty-fourth  patriarch,  was 
imprisoned4,  and  thrown  to  the  lions,  which  did  him  no  harm  ;  for  God 
forbad  the  lions  to  touch  the  patriarch,  on  account  of  his  holiness,  and 
the  strength  of  his  faith  in  God.  The  instigator  of  this  persecution  was 
a  monk  from  the  monastery  of  Saint  Macarius5,  named  Jonas6,  because 


1  On  fol.  19  b,  Askar  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Moses. 

2  Doubtless  one  of  the  subterranean  quarries  in  the  Mukattam  range  near 
Tura.  These  caverns  were  cut  out  by  ancient  Egyptian  workmen  quarrying  for 
stone  for  the  pyramids  and  other  buildings.  The  Arabs  have  a  great  horror 
of  mining  in  the  dark,  and  tell  marvellous  legends  of  these  openings  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Al-Hakim  had  forced  the  Christians  to  wear  black  clothes  and  turbans,  and 
to  use  black  trappings  for  their  mules  and  asses,  forbidding  them  to  ride  on 
horseback.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  391  ff.  5  In  the  Nitrian  desert. 
6  Or  John.     See  the  story  in  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  388  f. 
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he  had  solicited  a  bishopric  from  that  patriarch,  but  was  prevented 
from  obtaining  it  by  Michael,  the  patriarch's  nephew,  who  had  demanded 
money  from  Jonas,  [but  did  not  receive  it] ;  the  whole  of  this  story  is 
told  in  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs. 

In  the  aforesaid  monastery  there  is  a  tower,  entered  through  the 
monastery,  and  it  had  a  garden  attached  to  it,  measuring  six  feddans, 
in  which  were  fruit-bearing  palms  and  corn-plots.  Al-Imam  al-Hakim 
was  fond  of  visiting  the  country  at  this  monastery,  and  of  taking  the  air 
here  ;  and  from  it  he  went  out  to  the  mountain,  and  made  journeys  into 
the  country. 

Monastery  and  Church  at  Turd. 

§  The  monastery  known  as  the  Monastery  of  the  Potter  is  dedicated 
to  Saint  Mercurius.  It  is  said  also  to  have  been  named  after  the 
martyr  Theodore.  There  is  also  a  church,  named  after  the  glorious 
Saint  George,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Tura,  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
This  church  was  small  when  it  belonged  to  the  Jacobite  Copts ;  but 
at  the  time  when  Gregory1,  the  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  came  to 
Egypt,  and  Amir  al-Juyush  Badr  was  surrounded  by  Armenians,  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Anba  Cyril,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  district  of  Pol.  48 
Tura.  was  allotted  to  the  Armenians,  then  they  seized  this  church,  and 
pulled  it  down,  and  built  instead  of  it  a  large  and  spacious  church,  with 
several  cupolas,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  name  of  Saint  George. 
Above  it  there  rose  a  tower,  the  door  of  which  was  within  the  church  ; 
and  the  latter  was  enclosed  within  a  wall,  and  within  the  enclosure 
there  was  a  well  and  a  water-wheel.  Around  the  church  there  was 
a  space  planted  with  orange-trees,  and  two  duwairahs,  which  are  fruit- 
bearing  palms,  and  other  trees.  When,  however,  the  series  of  misfor- 
tunes befell  the  Armenians,  the  church  came  back  to  the  Jacobites,  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Anba  Mark,  known  before  his  promotion  as  Abu 
'1-Faraj  ibn  Zar'ah,  the  scribe ;  he  was  the  seventy-third  in  the  succes- 


1  See  note  on  p.  3.     This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Renaudot  (Hist.  Pair. 
pp.  459  and  508),  who  writes  Dora  for  Tura. 
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sion.  In  this  church  the  priest  named  Abu  Yasir,  whose  history  has 
been  related  with  reference  to  the  church  of  Al-Martuti,  which  is  called 
Al-'Adawiyah,  restored  all  that  was  required  for  the  furnishing  of  it ; 
and  the  people  began  again  to  frequent  it  at  all  times.  Outside  it, 
there  are  stone  foundations  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  building  upon  them 
a  manzarah ;  but  it  was  never  fully  prepared,  and  now  there  is  only 
one  fragment  of  building  in  a  cracked  condition.  When  the  patriarch 
came  to  this  church  to  consecrate  it,  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  priests 
and  of  the  Christian  laity  were  present. 

In  another  copy  it  is  said  that  the  monastery  of  Saint  George  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  aforesaid  priest  Abu  Yasir,  known  as  Ibn 
Fol.  48  b  al-Kustal,  and  was  solemnly  opened  in  the  month  of  Ba'unah,  in  the 
year  559  (A-  D-  I:i<54),  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  John,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Armenians.  Abu  Yasir  built  in  the  upper  story  a  church  to  the 
martyr  Saint  Mennas,  and  a  church  in  the  name  of  the  great  saint 
John  the  Baptist  and  of  Gregory.  The  latter  church  was  to  the  south 
of  the  great  central  sanctuary,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Armenians  at 
Tura,  and  it  was  consecrated  on  the  30th  of  Ba'unah,  in  the  year  902 
of  the  Righteous  Martyrs  (a.  D.  i  1 86) ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  building 
were  paid  at  first  by  Ibn  Mashkur,  and  at  the  time  of  its  consecration 
by  Abu  Mansur,  the  superintendent  of  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Cairo 
and  Misr.  In  the  same  monastery  there  is  a  tower,  and  a  mill,  and 
a  garden  which  belonged  to  the  Armenians ;  and,  when  it  ceased  to 
belong  to  them,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Jacobites,  after  the 
year  600  (a.  D.  1204).  When  the  priest  Abu  Yasir  died,  the  monastery 
became  the  property  of  his  disciples,  and  of  the  Copts,  permanently 
down  to  our  own  time. 

The  Eastern  and   Western  Ranges. 

The  eastern  hills  known  as  Al-Mukattam,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Misr,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah. 
Mukattam  was  the  first  who  worshipped  on  this  spot,  and  here  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  service  of  God ;  so  that  after  his  time  the  mountain 
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was  known  as  Al-Mukattam.     It  is  situated  near  Turi,  by  the  stone- 
quarry,  and  is  contiguous  to  Tura.  lengthwise,  and  it  is  a  holy  place. 

§  The  western  range  unites  itself  to  the  mountain  chain  of  Western  Pol.  49 
Africa  and  to  the  western  shores,  which  at  last  reach  the  land  of  Ibn 1 
Ghawatah,  and  the  Dark  Sea2.     The  river  Nile  flows  between  these  two 
mountain-ranges. 

Melkite  Monastery  of  Al-Kusair. 

The  monastery  known  as  Al-K.usair  is  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern 
mountain-range.  From  this  monastery  there  is  a  view  of  the  blessed 
Nile,  and  of  the  district  of  Tura.  It  was  founded  by  Arcadius3,  the 
Great,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  over 
the  tomb  of  his  teacher,  Saint  Arsenius,  after  whose  name  he  called 
it.  This  Arsenius  had  fled  from  the  emperor,  and  devoted  himself 
to  religious  worship  in  the  desert  of  Saint  Macarius  in  the  Wadi  Habib ; 
but  afterwards  he  removed  to  this  mountain,  and  spent  his  time  in 
worship  there.    This  monastery  was  known  as  Kusair4.    A  great  festival 


1  A  mistake  for  Baraghwitah  (itUi,)),  which  was  a  district  in  north-western 
Africa,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  ;  see  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  0 1  f ; 
Al-Idnsf  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  87];  Ibn  Khaldun,  vi.  p.  r.v  . 

2  The  Atlantic. 

3  Arcadius  can  hardly  have  founded  this  monastery  in  memory  of  his  teacher, 
who  is  said  to  have  outlived  him  by  some  forty  years  at  least ;  see  Gibbon 
(Edinburgh,  1832),  vol.  v.  p.  148  n.  The  association  of  Arsenius  with  the  monas- 
tery is,  however,  probably  authentic.  The  full  name  of  the  convent,  according 
to  Al-Makrizi,  was  monastery  of  John  the  Dwarf  (Yuhannus  al-Kasir  or  Al- 
Kusayyir),  i.e.  St.  John  Kolobos;  see  Khitat,  ii.  p.  0.1 .     (A.J.  B.) 

*  Our  author  probably  borrows  this  account  of  the  foundation  of  Al-Kusair 
from  Eutychius,  with  whose  narrative  the  statements  in  the  text  agree;  see  his 
Annates  (ed.  Pococke),  i.  p.  537.  Quatremere  gives  an  article  on  this  monastery 
in  Me'm.  ii.  pp.  499-502,  which  consists  of  translations  from  Al-Maknzr,  Khitat, 
ii.  p.  0 .  r ,  where  Ash-Shabushti  is  quoted,  as  by  our  author.  Yakut  also  describes 
the  monastery  of  Al-Kusair  among  the  few  monasteries  which  he  writes  of;  see 
his  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  iao. 

u  [II.  7-] 
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is  kept  there  in  honour  of  Arsenius,  at  which  many  people  assemble. 
Below  his  church  on  the  mountain-top,  there  is  another  church,  hewn 
out  in  the  rock  with  the  pickaxe1,  and  in  it  there  is  an  altar.  The 
monastery  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  and  stands  on  a  terrace, 
on  a  peak  of  the  mountain,  and  is  fairly  constructed  and  commands 
a  beautiful  view.  It  has  a  well  hewn  in  the  rock,  from  which  water  is 
drawn.  In  the  monastery  there  are  excellent  pictures,  of  extremely  skilful 
and  admirable  execution.  The  monastery  contains  an  upper  room  [built 
by]  Abu  '1-Jaish  Khamarawaih2,  son  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  which  has 
Fol.  49  b  four  windows  in  its  four  sides.  The  road  to  this  monastery  from  Misr 
is  difficult,  but  on  the  southern  side  the  ascent  and  descent  are  easy. 
At  the  side  of  it  there  is  a  hermitage,  always  inhabited  by  a  hermit. 
The  monastery  overlooks  the  village  named  Shahran  and  the  desert 
and  the  monastery  of  Shahran,  which  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of 
the  Monasteries,  by  Ash-Shabushti.  This  Al-Kusair  is  one  of  the 
monasteries  that  are  visited  for  worship,  and  also  for  the  pleasure  of 
sauntering  around  them. 

The  patriarch  Eustathius3  founded  in  this  monastery  the  church  of 


1  This  would  be  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  named  below  on  fol.  51a. 

2  Khamarawaih,  son  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  and  second  of  the  Tulunide 
dynasty,  ruled  Egypt  and  Syria,  nominally  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphs,  for  twelve  years,  from  a.  h.  2"/o=a.  d.  884  to  a.  h.  282  =  a.  d.  895.  The 
annual  tribute  demanded  from  him  by  the  caliph  amounted  to  about  500,000 
dinars.  He  was  famous  for  his  magnificence  and  his  love  of  art.  The  story 
which  our  author  tells  of  his  admiration  for  the  mosaics  at  the  monastery  of 
Al-Kusair  is  told  also  by  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  ico . 

8  Eustathius  succeeded  Balatianus,  as  Melkite  or  orthodox  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  caliph  Harfln  Ar-Rashid,  i.  e.  a.  d.  802,  and 
occupied  the  see  for  two  years.  See  Eutychius  {Annates,  ii.  p.  410),  who  is 
the  authority  from  whom  the  statements  in  the  text  are  taken.  Eutychius 
explains  jjj„«  as : 

^jL^JI  s^i  ,jjj    (_5Jj|  0---J1 

Cf.  Le  Quien,  Oricns  Christ. 
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the  Apostles,  and  he  founded  a  cell  for  the  bishops.     The  monastery 

is   in  the   possession    of  the    Melkites,    and    contains    a   body  of  their 

monks.     There  is  kept  every  year  the   festival  of  Saint  Arsenius,  on 

the  13th  of  Bashans1.     This  Eustathius  was  a  linen-merchant,  and  he 

found  a  treasure  in  the  place  where  the  flax  was  beaten ;    and  then 

he  became  a  monk  in  this  monastery,  and  built  in  it  that  which  has 

been  mentioned.     After  that,  he  was   made  patriarch  of  the  Melkites, 

and   the    length    of    his    patriarchate    was    sixty-four   years2.     In    this 

monastery    there   are    eight   churches,    and    they    are    enclosed    within 

a  wall.     In  it  also  there  is  a  manzarah,  and  a  cemetery ;  and  below 

it  there  are  many  caves  hewn  in  the  mountain.      The  church  of  the 

Apostles  in  this  monastery  was  destroyed  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hakim, 

in  the  month  of  Sha'Mn,  of  the  year  400  (a.  D.  1010);   and  a  band  of 

the    common   people   came  here,  and    seized    the  coffins  of  the  dead, 

and  the  timbers  from  the  ruins.     Afterwards  it  was  decreed  that  [the 

monks]  should  restore  the  ruined  building,  and  Al-Yasal,  the  brother  Fol.  50  a 

of  Taj  ad-Daulah  Bahram,  assigned  to  the  monastery  sixteen  feddans 

of  land  as  an  endowment. 

There  was  in  this  monastery  a  mule,  to  carry  the  water  from 
the  river,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  monastery ;  and  one  of  the  monks 
went  down  with  it  to  fill  up  the  quantity  required ;  and  the  monk 
remained  by  the  river,  while  the  mule  kept  going  backwards  and 
forwards  by  itself,  until  he  had  finished  his  business.  The  monastery 
is  enclosed  within  a  stone  wall ;  but  on  one  occasion  a  mob  of  Muslims 
went  up,  and  by  a  ruse  induced  the  monks  to  open  the  gate  to  them, 
whereupon  they  entered  and  sacked  the  monastery,  and  killed  some 
of  the  monks. 

The  monastery  known  as  Al-Kusair  al-Hakkani  is  within  the  desert, 
and  is  uninhabited  ;  it  is  half-a-day's  journey  from  the  monastery  which 
is  being  described. 

The  number  of  churches  at  the  monastery  of  Al-Kusair,  accord- 


I.  e.  May  8.     Cf.  Synaxarium  (Paris  MS.  Arabe  256)  for  that  day. 
This  must  be  a  confusion  with  the  length  of  Eustathius'  life. 

u  2 
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ing  to  a  description,  of  the  date  of  Barmahat,  in  the  year  891  of  the 
Blameless  Martyrs  (a.d.  1175),  was  ten. 

(1)  In  the  upper  part  is  the  church  of  Saint  Arsenius,  the  teacher  of 
the  sons  of  the  emperors  ;  and  his  body  is  buried  under  the  altar,  which 
is  the  only  altar1,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  baldakyn;  over  the  middle  of 
this  church  is  a  long  vaulted 2  roof. 
Fol.  50  b  (2)  A  church  named  after  our  Lady  Mary,  the  pure  and  holy  Virgin, 
in  which  there  is  one  altar,  as  in  the  former. 

(3)  The  church  of  the  Apostles  or  Disciples,  in  which  there  was 
a  picture  of  the  Lady,  carrying  the  Lord,  with  angels  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left,  and  pictures  of  all  the  twelve  disciples,  the  whole  being 
composed  of  tesserae  of  glass3,  and  skilfully  executed,  as  at  Bethlehem  ; 


1  This  is  exceedingly  interesting  for  two  reasons  :  (i)  It  is  unusual  for  a  church 
to  have  less  than  three  altars  now,  though  Abu  Salih  proceeds  to  enumerate  several 
with  this  peculiarity ;  and  (ii)  I  do  not  know  any  other  so  distinct  and  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  the  practice  of  burying  the  body  of  a  saint  under  the  high  altar  of 
an  Egyptian  church,  though  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the 
Coptic  altar  in  ignorance  of  Abu  Salih's  testimony,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  inferring 
that  the  practice  existed.     See  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  pp.  12-16.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  In  technical  language  this  means,  I  think,  that  the  nave  was  roofed  with 
wagon-vaulting,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  basilica  in  the  Harah  Zuwailah 
in  Cairo,  in  the  church  of  Al-Mu'allakah  within  the  fortress,  and  in  many 
others.     (A.  J.  B.) 

s  This  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  the  subsequent  statements  of  our  author,  the 
only  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  Byzantine  glass  mosaic  in  the  churches  of 
Egypt,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  Abu  Salih's  testimony  is  of  unmistakable  clearness. 

The  arrangement  which  he  sketches  is  common  enough,  indeed  is  almost 
exactly  reproduced  in  the  haikal  of  Abu  's-Saifain  {Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  112,  see 
also  p.  40).  But  there  the  design  is  painted  on  the  wall,  not  wrought  in  mosaic  : 
and  as  I  have  explained  (id.  id.  p.  37  seq.),  there  is  no  known  instance  of  a  picture 
in  glass  mosaic  remaining  in  the  Coptic  churches,  or  anything  to  show  that  this 
form  of  art  ever  flourished  in  Egypt,  though  mosaic  of  another  kind  constitutes 
some  of  the  most  splendid  decoration  in  churches  and  mosques  alike.  There  is, 
however,  some  evidence  from  early  writers  to  support  the  construction  of  the  text. 
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and  some  of  these  glass  tesserae  were  gilded  and  some  were  coloured. 
Khamarawaih,  son  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  used  to  stand  before  these 


The  allusion  to  Bethlehem  is,  of  course,  to  the  church  of  the  Nativity  erected 
there  in  a.  d.  327  by  the  empress  Helena,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  at  that  date 
glass  mosaics  were  employed  for  decoration  :  for  those  in  the  church  of  S. 
Pudenziana  at  Rome  and  S.  Costanza  at  Naples  are  said  to  date  from  the  fourth 
century.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  time  of  Justinian 
the  walls  of  the  church  at  Bethlehem  were  covered  with  mosaics,  traces  of  which 
remain  even  at  the  present  day  in  spite  of  renewals  and  destructions. 

Eutychius  records  the  visit  of  the  caliph  'Umar  to  this  church,  his  admiration 
for  the  mosaics  in  the  southern  transept  ('  for  the  whole  vault  was  decorated  with 
many-coloured  designs  in  mosaic  work '),  and  his  order  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  decoration  (ed.  Pococke,  ii.  pp.  158,  288).  But  the  best  account 
of  these  mosaics  is  given  by  De  Vogue"  in  his  tiglises  de  la  Terre  Sainle, 
p.  66  ff. 

The  word  rendered  tesserae  in  the  text  is  ^yoi,  the  plural  of  ^  fass.  But 
Eutychius,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  uses  the  word  Lj^-j  fusaifisd  as  the  term 
for  glass  mosaics — a  term  derived  from  the  Byzantine  ijrfytwms.  Now  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Damascus  speaks  of  ^yd  or  tesserae,  coloured  and  gilt,  which 
are  known  as  fusaifisd ;  and  similarly  Kamal  ad-Din  defmesfusaifisd  as  equivalent 
to  ^aj-o  ^ai  or  gilded  tesserae.  Further,  Ibn  Batutah  mentions  a  mosque 
adorned  with  pictures  of  great  beauty  in  gilt  mosaic,  and  again  of  animal  figures 
in  mosaic.  These  authorities  are  quoted  by  Quatremere,  Hist,  des  Sultans 
Mamlouks,  ii.  Liv.  i.  append,  p.  270  n.  But  the  point  which  Quatremere  misses 
is  that  if  these  passages  are  examined,  they  are  found  all  to  establish  the  use 
of  glass  mosaics,  but  out  of  Egypt — in  Syria  and  Arabia.  I  do  not,  however, 
know  of  any  passage  proving  the  use  of  Byzantine  mosaic  in  Egypt  to  put  beside 
this  clear  and  explicit  evidence  of  Abu  Salih,  here  and  on  fol.  104  a.  The  splendid 
lamps  of  the  type  called  Kala'uni,  found  till  recently  in  churches  and  mosques, 
but  now  chiefly  in  museums,  show  what  skill  in  glass-work  the  Egyptians  pos- 
sessed in  mediaeval  times — a  skill  far  higher  than  would  be  needed  for  making 
the  cubes  of  mosaic  work.  Going  further  back,  we  find  record  of  famous  glass- 
works at  Fustat.  Further  back  still,  Olympiodorus  of  Alexandria  wrote  on  the 
sacred  art  of  alchemy,  which  included  the  making  of  glass  coloured  like  precious 
stones.     This  was  early  in  the  third  century,  and  the  MS.  is  in  the  Bibliotheque 
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pictures  and  admire  the  beauty  of  their  execution,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  them,  especially  with  the  picture  of  the  Lady ;  so  that 
he  even  built  a  manzarah  for  himself  at  this  monastery,  that  he  might 
come  there  for  recreation.  This  church  was  very  large  ;  but  Al-Hakim 
destroyed  it  in  the  year  400  (a.d.  1010).  Afterwards  there  was  built 
on  the  same  site  a  new  church,  named  after  Peter  and  Paul,  in  which 
there  was  one  altar  surmounted  by  a  baldakyn,  and  over  the  middle 
of  which  there  was  a  vaulted  roof. 

(4)  The  church  of  Stephen,  the  chief  of  the  deacons  and  first  of  the 
martyrs  for  the  name  of  Christ  among  the  Israelites. 

(5)  A  church  named  after  Saint  George. 

(6)  The  church  of  Saint  Sabas1  of  Alexandria,  which  was  restored 
by  the  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Barakat  Yuhanna,  the  scribe,  son  of  Abu  '1-Laith, 
in  the  caliphate  of  Al- Amir,  and  in  the  vizierate  of  Al-Afdal  Shahanshah  ; 

Fol.  51  a   and  his  brother,  Abu  '1-Fada'il,  was  charged  with  the  control  of  the  out- 
lay.   This  Abu  '1-Baraka.t  was  the  metwalli  of  the  Diwan  at-tahkik2,  in 


NationaU.  See  Hendrie's  Theophilus  or  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1847,  p.  163. 
The  same  most  interesting  work  has  a  long  account  of  glass-making  and  painting 
in  Book  II,  and  Greek  enamelling  and  mosaic  are  described  ib.  ch.  xiii-xv. 
pp.  133-135.  Strabo  was  told  by  the  glass-workers  of  Alexandria  that  they 
were  enabled  to  execute  their  magnificent  works  of  art  solely  through  the  exis- 
tence in  Egypt  of  a  peculiar  earth  (Book  XVI,  ch.  ii.  §  25,  quoted  by  Perrot 
&  Chipiez,  Hist,  of  Art  in  Egypt,  ii.  p.  375).  Indeed  the  manufacture  of  glass 
is  now  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  and  the  art  of  enamelling  which 
flourished  under  the  caliphs  certainly  began  with  the  Pharaohs.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  This  '  Melkite '  saint  is,  of  course,  not  also  revered  by  the  monophysite 
Copts,  since  he  was  the  great  opponent  of  the  monophysite  leader,  Severus  of 
Antioch,  and  the  determined  adherent  of  the  Roman  see. 

2  This  was  the  board  which  regulated  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
The  metwalli  of  this  Divan  was  a  person  of  high  rank.  In  a.  h.  501  a  sum  of 
700,000  dinars  is  said  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  this  Divan,  apart  from 
the  expenses  of  the  officials,  and  Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  Abi  '1-Laith  arranged  the 
dinars  in  boxes  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  dirhams  on  the  other  side. 
When  the  vizier  Al-Afdal  saw  this  large  sum  of  money,  he  said  to  Abu  '1-Barakat : 
'  By  my  father's  tomb,  if  I   hear  of  any  well  out  of  order,  or  of  any  land  lying 
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the  vizierate  of  Al-Afdal,  and  afterwards,  until  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
year  528  (a.D.  1134).  In  this  church  there  is  one  altar,  surmounted  by 
a  small  baldakyn  ;  and  over  the  midst  of  the  church  there  is  one  large 
cupola  of  conspicuous  size.  The  church  contains  pictures  of  the  forty 
martyrs  of  Sebaste  ;  and  beneath  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  said  Abu  '1-Fada'il. 

(7)  The  church  of  the  martyr  Barbara,  which  is  small. 

(8)  [The  church  of]  Saint  Thomas. 

(9)  The  church  of  Cosmas  and  Damian  and  their  brothers  and  their 
mother,  who  were  all  martyred  for  the  name  of  Christ. 

(10)  Below  this  is  the  church  of  Saint  John,  the  Baptist  and  Fore- 
runner, in  a  cave,  and  with  a  stone  roof,  supported  on  a  pillar,  like 
a  house  which  is  concealed.  In  the  midst  of  it,  and  on  the  roof,  are 
ecclesiastical  paintings,  most  of  which  have  been  effaced.  Near  this 
church  is  the  tomb  of  John  the  monk,  who  planned  the  walls  of 
Cairo    and   its  gates1,  in   the   caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir,   and   in   the 


uncultivated,  or  of  any  village  in  ruins,  I  will  cut  off  thy  head ! '  to  which  the 
metwalli  answered  :  '  Far  be  it  from  thee  that  in  thy  days  any  village  should  be 
ruined,  or  land  left  uncultivated,  or  well  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair  ! '  Al-Makrizi 
confirms  the  statement  of  our  author  that  Abu  '1-Barakat  was  put  to  death  in 
a.  h.  528.     See  Khitat,  i.  p.  F.  1 . 

1  This  piece  of  information  is  very  interesting,  and  is  one  more  proof  that  the 
Copts  were  the  architects  of  Cairo,  as  I  have  always  contended,  and  not  the 
Moslems. 

What  Abu  Salih  says  is  that  John  the  monk  planned  the  new  walls  of  Cairo 
in  the  vizierate  of  Badr,  under  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir.  The  original  walls, 
of  brick,  were  built  by  Jauhar,  under  the  caliph  Al-Mu'izz  in  a.  d.  969  or  970  (see 
Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  rw  ff.) ;  but  a  century  later  these  walls,  being  outgrown, 
were  demolished  by  Badr  al-Jamali,  in  a.  d.  1087,  who  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  city,  especially  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  erecting  new  walls  of 
brick,  with  gateways  of  stone  (see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  t-vi).  In  his  learned 
essay  on  the  topography  of  Cairo,  M.  Ravaisse  gives  a  very  clear  plan,  showing 
the  walls  of  Jauhar  and  those  of  Badr.  Saladin  subsequently  extended  the  citadel 
and  made  other  enlargements,  but  in  the  main  the  existing  walls  are  more  probably 
those  of  Badr  than  those  of  Saladin.  See  M.  Ravaisse  in  M/m.  Archeol.  de  la 
Miss.  Frang.  au  Caire,  1881-4 ;  esp.  plate  2  facing  p.  454.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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vizierate  of  Amir  al-Juyush  Badr ;  over  his  tomb  there  is  a  marble  slab 
in  the  wall1. 

The  church  of  Saint  George2,  which  has  already  been  mentioned 
among  these  numerous  churches,  is  outside,  on  the  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  it  was  founded  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Hakam,  brother  of  Abu 

Pol.  51  b  '1-Khasib,  and  relative  of  Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  Abu  '1-Laith. 

On  this  mountain  there  are  many  caves,  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  also 
forms  their  roof ;  one  of  them  is  the  cave  of  Saint  Arsenius,  which  was 
made  for  him,  and  it  contains  the  stone  which  he  used  as  a  pillow. 
Within  the  monastery  there  is  a  cistern,  which  receives  water  from  the 
mountain  at  the  time  of  rain.  There  is  also  a  well  of  springing  water, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  of  which  the  monks  and  their  visitors  drink.  There 
is  a  mill  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  churches  are  likewise  founded  in  the 
rock.  Near  the  church  of  Saint  Sabas,  restored  by  Abu  '1-Barakat, 
there  is  a  manzarah  which  was  made  for  Al-Amir,  who  came  here  in 
the  hunting  season  ;  and  there  is  a  place  for  his  attendants.  There 
is  here  the  manzarah  of  Khamarawaih,  son  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  monastery  on  the  eastern  side  ;  it  has  now  fallen  into 
decay.  The  monastery  now,  in  our  time,  contained  five  monks  in  poor 
circumstances,  until  the  end  of  Barmahat,  in  the  year  891  of  the 
Righteous  Martyrs  (a.d.  1175).  After  that,  Fakhr  ibn  al-Kanbar3, 
the  misleader  of  the  ignorant  through  his  false  creed,  came  to  live 
there,  with  a  body  of  his  followers ;  and  he  dwelt  there  twenty  years, 
until  he  died,  on  Monday,  at  the  beginning  of  the  White  Week4,  in 
the  second  week  [of  the  Fast],  on  the   23rd  of  Amshir6,  in  the  year 

Pol.  52  a  924  of  the   Righteous  Martyrs  (a.d.  1208).      The  monastery  is  now 


1  This  tomb  was  apparently  in  the  cave  in  which  the  church  was  hewn.  The 
slab  over  the  tomb  is  worth  notice,  as  the  Copts  never  mark  the  burial-places  of 
the  dead  in  any  of  the  old  churches.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  No.  5  in  the  list  of  churches.  3  See  above,  fol.  9  a  ff. 

4  I.  e.  the  first  week  of  Lent,  during  which"  the  use  of  fish  and  other  white  meat 
is  allowed.     (A.  J.  B.) 

0  The  Coptic  Mechir  (AK€2Qip)  =  ]an.  2(5  t0  Feb.  24. 
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in  the  possession  of  his  followers,  who  form  a  large  body,  but  are  in 
poor  circumstances.  It  is  said  that  in  former  times  there  were  in  the 
monastery  and  in  the  caves  hewn  in  the  mountain-sides  nearly  six 
thousand  monks. 

Hermes  Trismegistus. 

§  Kalkali1,  son  of  Kharaba,  son  of  Malik,  one  of  the  sons  of  Baisur, 
son  of  Ham,  son  of  Noah,  was  exceedingly  wise ;  and  it  is  said  that 
his  teacher  was  Hermes2,  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  alchemy,  and 
turned  lead  into  gold,  and  hardened  quicksilver  into  solid,  white  gold, 
and  melted  sand  into  glass3;  and  his  glass-furnace  was  at  a  place  called 
'  the  Oven4,'  at  the  top  of  the  eastern  mountain,  outside  Cairo. 

Church  of  the  Chamberlains  at  Al-Kantarah. 

The  church  of  the  Lady  Mary,  the  Pure  Virgin,  at  Al-Kantarah5, 
commonly  named  the  church  of  the  Romans.  It  is  also  called  the 
church   of  the    Christian   Chamberlains,   because    it   was   restored   by 


1  Al-Makrizi  and  As-Suyuti  write  this  name  Kalkan  {,$>),  and  the  father's 
name  Khartaba  (U,»)  or  Khariba  (Uj/»);  see  Khitat,\.  p.  ri  ;  Hum  al-Muhddarah, 
i.  p.  r  .  . 

2  See  below,  fol.  64  b. 

3  This  legend  is  so  far  correct  that  the  art  of  glass-making  probably  began  in 
Egypt,  and  not,  as  it  was  stated  by  Pliny  and  those  writers  who  have  followed 
him,  among  the  Phoenicians.  See  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  of  Art  in  Phoenicia 
and  Cyprus,  ii.  p.  326;  Hendrie's  Theophilus,  p.  162.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  On  the  top  of  the  Mukattam  hills,  to  the  east  of  Cairo.  For  the  legends 
related  of  the  spot,  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  Poo  . 

5  This  village,  or  suburb  of  Al-Fustat,  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  see  fol. 
23  b  and  32  b.  The  reason  for  the  foundation  of  this  church  at  this  spot  is  given 
by  Eutychius,  namely  that  when  the  caliph  was  residing  at  his  palace  called  the 
'  Dome  of  the  Air '  on  the  Mukattam  hills,  his  Greek  (Roman)  chamberlains 
found  it  too  far  to  go  to  the  Melkite  churches  in  the  Kasr  ash-Shama  or  Fortress 
of  Babylon,  and  so  asked  and  obtained  his  permission  to  build  a  church  at  the 
nearer  suburb  of  Al-Kantarah ;'  see  Eutychius,  Annates  (ed.  Pococke),  ii.  p.  430. 
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the  chamberlains  of  Al-Ma'mun1  'Abd  Allah,  son  of  Harun  ar-Rashid, 
since  it  was  near  the  '  Dome  of  the  Air2,'  which  he  founded  on  the 
Mukattam  hills.  The  Christians  wore  black  garments3,  and  rode  on 
horses,  until  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mutawakkil  Ja'far,  who  forbad  them 
to  do  so. 

Hulwdn. 

Hulwan4.  'Abd  al-'Aziz5  ibn  Marwan  ibn  al-Hakam,  surnamed  Abu 
Fol.  52  b  '1-Usbu',  lived  in  this  place,  and  Hulwan  was  the  name  of  his  eldest 
son.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Al-Imam  al-Hakim  bi-amri'llah 
alighted  from  the  ass  which  he  was  riding,  and  ordered  his  groom,  who 
accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  to  hough  the  ass ;  and  he  himself 
went  alone  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  desert  and  never  returned  ;  nor 
is  it  known  to  this  day  where  he  retired.  This  happened  in  the  month 
of  Shawwal,  in  the  year  411  (a.d.  io2i)6. 


1  The  seventh  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs;  reigned  from  a.d.  813  to  833. 

2  The  Kubbat  al-Hawd  was  on  the  mountain  near  the  citadel  of  Cairo ;  see 
C.  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  &c,  i.  p.  93.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Al-Mutawakkil  reigned  from  a.d.  847  to  861.  It  would  appear  from 
Abu  Salih's  remark  that  the  Christians  voluntarily  affected  a  black  dress  at  this 
time,  and  that  the  ordinance  of  Al-Hakim  two  centuries  later  was  an  enforced 
reversion  to  an  old  custom.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  Hulwan  or  Halwan  (Helouan),  the  Coptic  g^XoYi-rt  or  £,<LX.&-<Ln,  is  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Al-Adawiyah, 
and  is  still  a  favourite  health-resort  of  the  Cairenes  on  account  of  its  sulphureous 
springs.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  in  existence,  and  to  have  had  a  bishop, 
before  the  Mahometan  conquest.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  rn  ;  Al-Makrizi, 
Khttat,  i.  p.  v  A  f. ;  Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  584.     (A.  J.  B.) 

5  See  fol.  47  a. 

0  Bar-Hebraeus  states  that  Al-Hakim  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his 
sister,  and  that  this  was  the  explanation  of  his  disappearance.  Al-Makrizi  also 
mentions  this  report  but  denies  its  truth  (ii.  p.  tai).  Ibn  Khaldun,  iv.  p.  1 1 ;  Ibn 
al-AtMr,  ix.  p.  r ri  ;  Abu  '1-Fida,  iii.  p.  48  ;  As-Suyuti,  ii.  p.  ia;  and  Ibn  Khalliktn 
relate  the  same  story. 
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At  Hulwan  'Abd  al-Aziz  erected  some  handsome  buildings,  and 
set  up  a  Nilometer.  He  was  attacked  by  the  disease  called  lion- 
sickness,  or  elephantiasis,  and  he  took  many  medicines,  but  the  medi- 
cines did  him  no  good,  and  so  the  physicians,  in  treating  him,  selected 
[Hulwan1  as  a  residence  for  him].  This  Abd  al-Aziz  pulled  down  the 
Old  Mosque  at  Misr,  known  as  the  foundation  of  Amr  ibn  al-Asi, 
governor  of  Egypt,  and  rebuilt  it,  adding  to  its  extent2.  At  Hulwan 
he  made  a  large  lake,  into  which  water  flowed  from  springs  in  the 
hills,  named  the  Mukattam  hills,  by  an  aqueduct  which  he  constructed 
[from  the  hills]  to  the  lake.  Beside  the  latter  he  erected  a  pavilion 
of  glass 3. 

Abd  al-Aziz  also  built  several  mosques  at  Hulwan,  and  spent  much 
money  here.  One  copy  of  the  history  states  that  he  spent  a  million  of 
dinars  here.  He  also  planted  palms  and  other  trees  here.  He  levied 
the  land-tax  several  times  in  every  week,  fearing  that  a  rebellion  might 
arise  and  come  upon  him,  and  that  then  he  would  stand  in  need  of 
money.  He  built  the  bridges  over  the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful*.  It  was  his  wish  to  remove  the  seat  of  commerce  by  land 
and  water  to  [Hulwan],  and  to  depopulate  Al-Fustat.  [In  his  time]  Fol.  53  a 
the  public  treasury  was  at  Hulwan. 

§  [There  is  at  Hulwan]  a  monastery  named  after  the  Lady  Mary, 
the  Pure  Virgin.     It  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops,  in  the 


1  I  translate  the  words  thus  because  the  statement  and  even  some  of  the  words 
are  apparently  borrowed  from  Eutychius,  who  says  : 

,_jU=.  i^Xf  «U=^I   id   ,lxi.li   JaU  ilc  »j   uyljal  Sa  ^jO 

'  He  had  begun  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease  of  elephantiasis,  so  the  physicians 
selected  the  city  of  Hulwan  as  a  residence  for  him.'     (Annates,  ii.  p.  369.) 

2  This  was  in  a.  h.  79=a.  d.  699;  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  i-Fa  .  An 
abstract  of  Al-Makrizi's  full  history  of  the  Old  Mosque  is  given  by  Lane  in 
Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  App.  F.  iii.  p.  348.     (  A.  J.  B.) 

3  Our  author's  account  here  seems  to  be  taken  from  Eutychius;  see  Annates 
(ed.  Pococke),  ii.  p.  369. 

4  The  Khalij  or  canal  of  Cairo;  cf.  above,  fol.  24  a  &  b. 
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patriarchate  of  Anba  Isaac1  the  monk,  who  was  the  forty-first  in 
the  order  of  succession,  and  in  the  patriarchate  of  his  successor,  Anba 
Simon2  the  Syrian,  the  forty-second  patriarch,  during  the  governorship 
of  'Abd  al-'Aziz  ibn  Marwan,  through  the  agency  of  Gregory 3,  bishop 
of  Al-Kais4.  The  monastery  is  called  the  monastery  of  Abu  Karkar  : 
the  last  word  being  derived  from  the  name  of  Gregorios. 


1  Occupied  the  see  from  a.  d.  686  to  688;  see  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair. 
pp.  177-9.  Al-Makin  gives  the  name  of  the  patriarch  as  Isik  (dL^I)  in  Coptic, 
transcribing  the  word  SC«&.<LK ;  see  Ta'rikh  al-Muslimin,  ad  ann.  66.  The 
foundation  of  a  church  by  the  patriarch  Isaac  at  Hulwan,  during  the  residence  there 
of  'Abd  al-'Aziz,  is  mentioned  in  the  Coptic  life  of  this  patriarch ;  see  Amefineau, 
Hist,  du patr.  Isaac,  p.  78.     The  Patriarchal  History  also  says: 

iiljj.1     (jUls^-     LX~~ o     lU-iJ     Sa-\j     JS     fj^i     ul     ija)I     JSj     JuJuJl 

'And  [Isaac]  built  a  church  at  Hulwan  because  he  was  visiting  the  emir 
'Abd  al-'Aziz  at  that  place.  Now  the  emir  had  commanded  the  chief  men 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  all  the  provinces  to  build  each  one  a  house  for  himself  at  the 
city  of  Hulwan.'     (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  26,100,  p.  126,  11.  22-4.) 

2  Occupied  the  see  from  a.  d. 68 8-700  (?);  see  Renaudot,  Hist. Pair. pp.  179-189. 

3  This  bishop  is  mentioned  as  the  chief  bishop  present  at  the  election  of  John, 
who  was  set  aside  by  'Abd  al-'Aziz  in  favour  of  the  patriarch  Isaac ;  see  Brit.  Mus. 
MS.  Or.  26,100,  p.  125,  1.  27 — p.  126,  1.  1.  The  building  of  the  church  in 
question  and  of  other  churches  was  entrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishop  Gregory  by  'Abd  al-'Aziz. 

'  After  three  years  'Abd  al-'Aziz  dismissed  the  bishops  to  their  sees  that  they 
might  find  means  for  building  two  churches  at  Hulwan ;  and  the  bishops  spent 
money  from  their  own  revenues  upon  the  building ;  and  the  governor  entrusted 
the  superintendence  of  the  building  to  Gregory,  bishop  of  Al-Kais,'  (Ibid.  p.  135, 
11.  4-6.) 

4  The  Coptic  K.LIC.  Now  in  the  district  of  Bani  Mazar  in  the  province 
of  Minyah,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  3,160.     In  Yakut's  time  it  was  in  ruins. 
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§  There  is  a  second  monastery,  which  was  restored  in  the  same  way. 
'  Abd  al-'Aziz  ibn  Marwan  decreed  that  a  church  should  be  founded  for 
the  patriarch  Jonas1  and  the  bishops  ;  and  so  this  church  was  founded 
by  the  Christian  chamberlains  of  'Abd  al-'Aziz  ibn  Marwan,  in  the 
name  of  the  glorious  martyr  Saint  George.  This  church  was  small, 
and  was  called  the  church  of  the  Chamberlains2.  These  Christian 
chamberlains  were  Melkites. 

Church  and  Monastery  at  Dahshiir. 

§  The  church  of  Moses,  who  spoke  with  God.  This  is  a  large 
and  spacious  church  on  the  bank  of  the  blessed  Nile,  near  Hulwan3 
and  Munyat  as-Sudan.  (Now  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses  was  Al-Walid4 
ibn  Mus'ab.) 

§  There  is  a  monastery  adjacent  to  this  last-named  church.  This  Pol.  53  b 
is  a  large  building,  skilfully  planned  and  constructed,  and  it  contains 
a  large  number  of  monks  and  devout  old  men.  A  festival  is  kept 
in  this  monastery,  on  the  17th  of  Tubah,  every  year,  in  memory  of  the 
two  saints,  so  celebrated  for  their  monastic  life,  Maximus  and  Domitius, 
his    brother,    the    sons   of    the    emperor  Valentinian5,    and   superiors 


See  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [pp.  47  and  113];  Yakut,  Geogr.   Wort.  iv.  p.  no; 
Amelineau,  Geogr.  pp.  395-397. 

1  Or  John;  he  occupied  the  see  from  a.  d.  677  to  686  (?),  and  was  the 
predecessor  of  Isaac,  and  the  fortieth  of  the  Coptic  patriarchs.  See  Renaudot, 
Hist.  Patr.  pp.  174-177. 

2  There  would  seem  to  be  some  confusion  between  this  church  and  that 
mentioned  on  fol.  52  a.  Both  accounts,  however,  are  based  on  Eutychius,  who 
speaks  of  the  church  built  by  the  chamberlains  of  'Abd  al-Aziz  at  Hulwan  in 
Annates  (ed.  Pococke),  ii.  p.  369,  and  calls  it  cj*iiJ/ll  a. *•'•'  as  here. 

s  We  are  told  a  few  lines  further  down  that  it  was  at  Dahshur,  which  is 
on  the  western  bank,  opposite  Hulwan. 

4  The  father  of  Ar-Rayyan  according  to  most  of  the  Arab  historians;  see 
above,  fol.  18  b. 

5  The  form  of  the  name  is  corrupt.  The  two  saints  are  commemorated  on 
Tubah  17=  Jan.  20.     They  are   said   to  have  been   the   sons   of  the   emperor 
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of  the  monastery  of  Our  Lady,  named  after  Baramus1,  in  the  desert 
of  Saint  Macarius  or  Wadi  Habib. 

It  was  the  custom  among  Christian  pilgrims  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  these  two  saints  three  times  in  the  year :  namely,  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Cross,  on  the  17th  of  Tut;  at  the  Feast  of  the  Bathing2,  on  the 
nth  of  Tubah  ;  and  on  the  Monday  of  Easter;  and  the  people  mani- 
fested great  joy  on  account  of  these  saints,  and  held  spiritual  communion 
[with  them]. 

The  revenues  of  this  monastery  and  this  church,  which  are  in  the 
district  called  Dahshur3,  in  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah,  were  composed 
partly  of  an  income  of  money  and  produce,  together  with  the 
endowments  and  votive  offerings  and  other  receipts.  But  this  state 
of  things  was  afterwards  changed,  and  disappeared  through  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  good  people ;  and  this  church  became  a  mosque,  and 
was  called  the  mosque  of  Moses ;  and  the  monastery  was  entirely 
inundated  by  the  river. 

Church  of  the    Virgin. 

Fol.  54  a  §  There  is  a  church  named  after  Mary,  the  Pure  Virgin.  It  was 
restored  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  Isaac,  the  forty-first  in  the 
succession,  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Al-Kais.  The  bricks  and  timber 
of  this  church  were  taken  away,  at  the  time  of  the  victory  of  the  emir 


Valentinian  I,  and  to  have  been  devoted  to  pious  exercises  from  their  youth.  After 
a  pilgrimage  to  Nicaea,  the  scene  of  the  Council,  they  determined  to  become 
monks,  and  finally  they  became  disciples  of  St.  Macarius  in  the  desert  of  Scete. 
See  Synaxarium  ad  diem.  In  the  Bib.  Nat.  of  Paris  there  is  an  Arabic  life  of  the 
two  saints. 

1  This  famous  monastery  is  still  standing. 

2  The  Epiphany ;  see  fol.  41a. 

3  On  the  western  bank;  now  in  the  district  of  Jarzah,  in  the  province  of 
Al-Jizah,  and  in  1885  had  a  population  of  1,987.  It  is  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  pyramids.  It  stands  opposite  to  Hulwan,  but  further  to  the  south.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  in- ;  Rec.  de  I'tgypk,  ii.  p.  93. 
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Husain  ibn  al-Hafiz  and  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Raihaniyah  and 
the  Juyushtyah1,  when  many  on  both  sides  were  killed.  With  the 
materials  thus  seized,  the  mosque  called  '  Mosque  of  the  Hyena,5  at 
Itfih,  was  restored,  in  the  lunar  year  538  (a.  d.  1134).  The  result  was 
that  this  church  was  entirely  ruined  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Monastery  of  Saint  Anthony  near  the  Red  Sea. 

§  Itfih  received  its  name  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Malik,  son  of 
Tadr&S;  one  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  ;  for  most  of  the  large  towns  are 
called  after  the  names  of  their  sons.  [Itfih]  travelled  towards  the  west, 
until  he  reached  the  [Sea  of]  Darkness2,  and  beheld  many  wonders. 

§  The  monastery  named  after  Saint  Anthony3.  This  stands  to  the 
east  of  Itfih,  and  to  the  south  of  Misr,  and  from  it  to  the  river  Nile  there 


1  These  two  sections  of  the  Egyptian  army  quarrelled  and  fought  in  the  reign 
of  Al-Hafiz,  and  his  son  Husain  had  much  trouble  in  quelling,  the  riots.  See  the 
account  in  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  1  v  ff . 

2  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  called  by  the  Arabs  Az-Zulmah  or  Bahr  az-Zulumdt, 
was  thought  by  them  to  be  the  western  portion  of  the  circumambient  ocean.  In 
these  dark  regions,  curiously  enough,  is  placed  the  Fountain  of  Life,  of  which 
Al-Khidr  drank  and  so  lives  on  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Abfi  Salih  now  passes  from  the  Nile  valley  eastward  through  the  desert  to 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Anthony,  which  lies  in  the  mountains  towards 
the  Red  Sea  coast,  to  the  south-east  of  Cairo,  and  nearly  in  lat.  29°  N.  In  Coptic 
Churches,  i.  p.  342  ff.,  may  be  found  some  remarks  on  this  and  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  St.  Paul.  A  woodcut  of  Dair  Antdniyds  is  given  in  Sharpe's  Hist, 
of  Egypt,  ii.  p.  350.  St.  Jerome  in  his  Life  of  Hilarion  gives  a  brief  description 
of  the  place,  mentioning  the  gardens  with  their  springs  of  running  water,  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  height.  For  the  visit  of  the  P&re  Sicard,  see 
tome  v.  pp.  125-200  of  Nouveaux  Me'm.  des  Missions  du  Levant,  Paris,  1725, 
where  there  is  an  interesting  plan  of  Dair  Antdniyus  and  Dair  Stilus,  as  well  as 
a  map  of  Egypt.  Still  earlier  is  the  visit  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  Jean 
Coppin,  a  French  officer,  who  published  his  travels  in  a  work  called  Boucher 
de  I' Europe,  Paris,  1686,  4to,  where  there  is  an  account  of  these  monasteries  on 
p.  305  ff.     Pococke  (vol.  i.  p.  128),  besides  some  brief  notes  on  the  two  monasteries, 
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is  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  through  the  desert  of  Al-Kulzum. 
The  pure  body  [of  Saint  Anthony]  lies  at  this  monastery,  buried  in  his 
cave1,  in  which  he  used  to  pray;  [the  body]  is  walled  up  within.  His 
church,  named  after  him,  stands  upon  the  summit  of  the  holy  mountain. 
Pol.  54  b  This  monastery  possesses  many  endowments  and  possessions  at  Misr. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall.  It  contains  many  monks.  Within 
the  wall  there  is  a  large  garden2,  containing  fruitful  palm-trees  and 
apple-trees  and  pear-trees,  and  pomegranates  and  other  trees  ;  besides 
beds  of  vegetables,  and  three  springs  of  perpetually-flowing  water,  with 
which  the  garden  is  irrigated  and  of  which  the  monks  drink.  One 
feddan  and  a  sixth  in  the  garden  form  a  vineyard,  which  supplies  all 
that  is  needed ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  number  of  the  palms  which  the 
garden  contains  amounts  to  a  thousand  trees  ;  and  there  stands  in  it 
a  large  and  well-built  keep.  The  cells  of  the  monks  overlook  this 
garden.  The  monastery  possesses  property  and  gardens  also  in  Itfih. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  among  the  other  monasteries  inhabited  by 
Egyptian  monks.     It  is  in  the  possession  of  Jacobite  monks. 

§  It  was  in  the  Egyptian  desert  that  Anba  Andunah,  the  Egyptian, 
appeared.  He  was  also  named  Antonios,  the  Star  of  the  Desert  and 
Father  of  Monks3.    He  was  the  first  monk  who  lived  in  the  desert ;  and 


gives  a  rude  plan  which  he  says  was  taken  from  a  '  MS.  map  of  the  country  about 
them.'  Quatremere  has  some  remarks  on  the  monasteries  in  Mem.  i.  p.  153  fF. 
In  recent  times,  the  late  Mr.  Greville  ChesLer  visited  Dair  Antdniytls,  and  published 
a  short  account  of  it  in  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Headlam,  of  All  Souls  College, 
went  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  and  thence,  like  Coppin,  on  foot  across  the 
mountains  to  that  of  St.  Paul.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  The  cave  of  St.  Anthony  lies  high  above  the  monastery  on  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain.  From  it  there  opens  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Mount  Sinai.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  The  gardens  are  still  celebrated  for  their  fertility.  They  are  watered  by 
springs  from  the  mountain,  of  a  slightly  brackish  kind,  and  not  by  wells  as  are  the 
gardens  of  the  Nitrian  desert.     See  St.  Jerome,  quoted  above.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  For  an  account  of  Anthony  and  of  monasticism  in  Egypt  see  Gibbon's  well- 
known  chap.  37;   Sozomen's  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  13,  where  it  is  stated  that  Anthony 
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monks  gathered  together  to  him.     He  began  the  building  of  monas- 
teries and  the  assembling   of  monks  in   them.     This   holy  monastery 
[which  has  been  described]  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian 
the  apostate,  son  of  the  sister  of  Constantine  the  believer,  and  in  the  Fol.  55  a 
reign  of  Sapor,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Babek,  the  Sassanian. 

§  This  great  saint,  Anthony,  was  the  first  monk  who  clothed  him- 
self in  wool,  and  exhibited  the  monastic  habit,  and  left  the  world  and 
dwelt  in  the  deserts.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  also  appeared  to  him, 
and  showed  him  how  to  wear  the  monkish  habit1,  and  taught  him  how 
he  must  act  in  dwelling  in  the  desert,  that  he  might  be  an  example 
to  other  monks,  who  should  imitate  him  and  live  according  to  his 
pure  life. 

§  That  emperor  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  I  mean  Julian,  was  slain 
by  the  martyr  Mercurius2,  as  it  is  related  by  Basil3,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
who  saw  the  similitude  of  blood  on  the  point  of  his  lance4.  According 
to  the  history  of  Sa'id  ibn  Batrik5,  who  was  patriarch  of  the  Melkites, 


was  born  at  Ko/ia  or  K<yta  near  Heraclea,  and  where  his  life  is  given  ;  Bibl.  Magna 
Pa/rum,  torn.  ix.  p.  729  ;  Athanasius,  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  450  ff . ;  Rosweyde's  Vitae 
Palrum,  s.v.;  Sharpe's  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ii.  p.  274,  &c.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  Hence  called  the  Angelic  Habit;  see  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  347  and  p.  334. 
(A.J.B.) 

2  This  story  is  related  in  the  legend  of  St.  Mercurius  given  in  Coptic  Churches, 

»•  PP-  357-360-     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  The  story  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Basil  now  extant  in  Greek. 

*  Eutychius  relates,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Basil,  that  the  latter  was  sitting  in 
his  room,  with  a  picture  of  St.  Mercurius  before  him,  when  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  the  panel  on  which  it  was  painted ;  but  that  it  reappeared  an  hour 
later  with  blood  on  the  point  of  the  lance,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  St.  Basil, 
until  he  heard  that  at  that  very  hour  Julian  had  been  mysteriously  slain.    (A.  J.  B.) 

6  I.  e.  Eutychius;  see  the  story  in  his  Annates  (ed.  Pococke),  i.  p.  485,  whence 
Abu  Salih  has  borrowed  it.  Artaxerxes  is,  of  course,  inaccurately  put  for  his 
descendant  Sapor,  mentioned  a  few  lines  above.  Artaxerxes  was  the  founder  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  a.d.  226  to  241.  Sapor  II 
reigned  from  a.d.  310  to  380.  The  death  of  Julian  was  in  a.d.  363,  whereas 
the  year  of  Alexander  (i.  e.  of  the  Seleucian  era)  580  would  be  267.     (A.  J.  B.) 

y  [II-  7-] 
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this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  in  the  year  580  of  Alexander, 
or,  according  to  another  copy,  in  the  year  554  of  Alexander.  The 
history  of  Mahbub  al-Manbaji,  son  of  Constantine,  relates  the  same 
incident. 

With  [Anthony]  also  was  Paul1  the  monk;  and  these  two  were 
the  first  who  clothed  themselves  in  woollen  garments,  and  dwelt  in 
Pol.  55  b  the  deserts.  This  was  in  the  patriarchate  of  Dionysius2,  the  fourteenth 
in  the  succession.  In  the  time  [of  Anthony]  also  lived  Athanasius3,  the 
scribe,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  Saint  Pachomius4,  the  Egyptian 
monk,  and  Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea. 

In   this  district  [of  Itfih]5  there  are  seven  churches,  of  which  six 


1  The  name  is  corruptly  written ;  it  probably  passed  through  the  stages 
(joLj,  uX)j,  (joiiJj,  (jJiJJ,  i_r-s-M,  which  are  intelligible  enough  if  we  suppose  that 
they  were  the  result  partly  of  careless  dictation,  partly  of  careless  writing  from 
dictation,  and  partly  of  careless  copying. 

Sozomen  (vi.  29  and  i.  13)  mentions  two  Pauls,  viz.  (1)  a  saint  who  lived 
at  Pherme,  a  mountain  in  Scete  or  the  Nitrian  desert.  There  were  500  monks 
with  him.  He  prayed  300  times  a  day,  and  had  a  bag  of  pebbles  by  which 
to  count  his  orisons — a  sort  of  rosary.  (2)  Paul,  called  the  Simple,  who  was 
a  disciple  of  Anthony  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  or 
Dair  Bdlus,  as  it  is  now  called,  a  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  Dair  Antuniyus. 
Abu  Salih's  account  of  Dair  Bulus — a  very  scanty  one — is  given  a  few  pages 
below.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Occupied  the  see  from  a. d.  248  (?)  to  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus,  i.e.  264-5. 
See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  32-39.     St.  Anthony  lived  from  a.  d.  251  to  356. 

3  Athanasius  was  a  friend  of  St.  Anthony.  His  life  and  writings  are  too  well 
known  to  need  special  reference.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  A  celebrated  monk  of  Tabennesi,  called  the  Father  of  the  Coenobites,  because 
he  first  gathered  the  monks  together  into  monasteries.  His  '  Fifty  Rules  for  the 
Monastic  Life'  are  given  in  Migne's  Patres  Aegyptii,  p.  948;  and  Palladius  gives 
his  history.  See  Acta  SS.  for  May  14,  Rosweyde,  Tillemont,  and  the  Coptic 
life  by  his  disciple  Theodore,  published  in  1889  by  M.  Ame'lineau.  Pachomius 
seems  to  have  been  born  about  a.  d.  280,  and  to  have  died  in  a.  d.  348  or  349. 
His  festival  is  kept  by  the  Copts  on  Bashans  14  =  May  9.     (A.  J.  B.) 

6  As  the  road  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  started  from  Itfih  or  near  it, 
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belong  to  the  Copts  and  one  to  the  Armenians  ;  this  last  is  named  after 
the  martyr  Saint  George. 

Monastery  of  Al-Jummaizah. 

§  The  monastery  called  the  monastery  of  Al-Jummaizah1  stands 
upon  the  bank  of  the  blessed  Nile.  Adjacent  to  it  there  is  a  keep, 
and  a  garden,  and  a  mill,  and  a  wine-press.  It  stands  near  Dahrut2, 
and  contained,  up  to  our  own  time,  thirty  monks. 

The  Heretic  Balutus. 

§  In  the  [aforesaid]  monastery  of  Anba  Andunah,  or  Antonios,  there 
was  a  monk  named  Balutus,  learned  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  duties  of  the  monastic  life,  and  skilled  in  the  rules 
of  the  canon-law.  But  Satan  caught  him  in  one  of  his  nets  ;  for  he 
began  to  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  those  taught  by  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Eighteen  [of  Nicaea]  ;  and  he  corrupted  the  minds  of 
many  of  those  who  had  no  knowledge  or  instruction  in  the  orthodox 
faith.  He  announced  with  his  impure  mouth,  in  his  wicked  discourses, 
that  Christ  our  Lord — to  Whom  be  glory — was  like  one  of  the  prophets. 
He  associated  with   the   lowest   among   the  followers  of  his   religion,  Fol.  56 


our  author  speaks  as  if  the  monastery  was  in  close  connexion  with  the  town ;   see 
above,  fol.  10  a. 

1  There  are  two  places  of  this  name :  Al-Jummaizah  the  Great  (Al-Kubra) 
and  Al-Jummaizah  the  Little  (As-Sughra),  both  near  Itfih.  This  monastery 
is  mentioned  by  Al-Makrizi  (Khitat,  ii.  p.  a. r),  who  says  it  was  also  called 
Al-Jud,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony.  Perhaps  it  is  identical  with  the 
monastery  of  St.  Anthony  near  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Itfih  and  there- 
fore not  far  from  Al-Jummaizah ;  from  this  monastery  provisions  were  sent  to 
the  great  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  near  the  Red  Sea. 

2  A  town  about  twenty  miles  below  Al-Kais,  on  the  west  bank,  and  not  far 
from  Al-Bahnasa ;  see  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  in-;  Al-Idrisi (ed.  Rome)  [p.  113]. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  existence  now.  As  the  place  is  at  some  distance  from 
Al-Jummaizah,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  perhaps  our  author  or  his 
abbreviator  has  here  confused  two  monasteries. 

y  2 
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clothed  as  he  was  in  the  monastic  habit,  girded  with  the  zuniyah  and 
the  asktm 1.  When  he  was  questioned  as  to  his  religion  and  his  creed, 
he  professed  himself  a  believer  in  the  Unity  of  God2.  His  doctrines 
prevailed  during  a  period  which  ended  in  the  year  839  of  the  Righteous 
Martyrs  (a.d.  1123);  then  he  died,  and  his  memory  was  cut  off  for  ever. 

Churches  at  Al-Barnil  and  Saul. 

§  In  the  district  of  Al-Barnil3  there  is  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the 
Pure  Virgin  Mary.  Beside  it  there  is  another  named  after  the  saint 
Abu  '1-Arah4.  

1  I  have  already  explained  that  by  the  asktm  is  meant  properly  the  <r\'illa 
ayytXiKov  or  angelic  habit,  but  it  sometimes  denotes  merely  the  leathern  girdle, 
as  Al-Makrizi  says  : 

'The  a  skim,  which  is  a  leathern  belt  with  a  cross  upon  it,  and  with  which  the 
monks  gird  themselves.'     (Khitat,  ii.  p.  0 .  a  .) 

The  wearer  of  this  girdle  has,  nowadays,  for  the  time  being  to  double  his 
offices  and  make  600  daily  prostrations.  The  order  made  by  St.  Pacbomius  for 
the  monkish  habit  enjoined  the  use  of  a  sleeveless  cassock — X'™"  rix«/H'Wor, 
a  hood — o-Keiraaiia  or  kovkovKwv,  a  girdle — fin;— the  zuniyah  of  the  text,  and  the 
avafioknis,  which  is  defined  as  tovs  &fiovs  kcu  tovs  fipaxiovas  avi-^av,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  scarf  worn  across  the  shoulders  (Sozomen,  iii.  c.  14).  But 
the  Pere  Sicard  seems  to  identify  the  angelic  habit  with  this  avafioXfvs.  He  says 
that  the  habit  is  a  sort  of  '  pallium  ou  scapulaire '  of  leather,  called  the  asktm ; 
that  it  falls  from  the  shoulders  over  the  back  and  chest  and  has  four  ends  worked 
with  crosses,  and  that  these  ends  are  disposed  crosswise  over  the  body  in  various 
fashions.     (Nouv.  Mem.  des  Missions  dans  le  Levant,  v.  p.  150.)     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Or  '  a  Unitarian.'     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Yakut  sets  this  place  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  but  says  no  more 
about  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  existence  now,  but  was  presumably  between 
Itfih  and  Saul.     See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort,  ad  voc. 

4  I  can  only  conjecture  that  this  saint  is  the  martyred  priest  of  Shatnuf,  Aba 
Ari  ((j.\  \>\),  commemorated  in  the  Synaxarium  on  Misri  9  =  Aug.  2.  See 
Hyvernat,  Actes  dcs  MM.  de  I'tgypte,  p.  202  ff.  Cf.  Ame'lineau,  Actes  des  MM. 
copies,  p.  151. 
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In  the  district  of  Saul1  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  Lady,  the 
Pure  Virgin  Mary. 

There  is  also  a  church  named  after  the  glorious  and  valiant  martyr 
Theodore,  the  Eastern2. 

There  is  also  a  church  to  the  glorious  Saint  John3. 


Churches  at  Itfih. 

Moreover  in  the  district  of  Itfih,  in  the  city  and  outside  it,  there 
were  more  than  twenty  churches  ;  but  only  ten  of  them  remain  to  the 
present  time.  One  of  these  is  a  church  in  the  district  of  Balujah4, 
named  after  the  Disciples,  and  enclosed  within  a  fortified  wall ;  it  has 
a  garden,  and  a  water-wheel  attached  to  a  well  of  fresh  running  water. 
[In  this  district  is]  the  church  of  Saint  Mercurius ;  and  a  church  of 
the  Lady,  which  belongs  to  the  monks  ;  and  a  church  named  after 
the  valiant  martyr  Theodore ;  and  a  church  named  after  Saint  Cosmas ; 
and  a  church  named  after  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  ;  and  a  church 
named  after  the   saint  Aba  Jul5;    and  a  church  of  the  martyr  Saint 


1  On  the  east  bank,  to  the  south  of  Itfih ;  the  place  is  now  included  in  the 
district  of  Itfih  (Atfih),  in  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah,  and  in  1885  had  a  population 
of  3,184.  See  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  48];  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  fro  ; 
Rec.  de  V Agypte,  ii.  p.  296. 

2  This  saint,  whose  festival  is  kept  on  Tubah  12=  Jan.  4,  is  very  popular 
among  the  Copts.  Amelineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  179  ff. ;  Synaxarium,  ad  diem. 
He  fought  in  the  Roman  army  against  the  Persians  together  with  St.  Theodore  of 
Shutb,  with  whom  he  is  probably  confused,  and  was  martyred  under  Licinius. 

8  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  St.  John  this  church  was  dedicated,  since 
there  are  several  saints  of  that  name.  One  of  them  is  '  St.  John  of  the  Golden 
Gospel'  (*_^JJ1  J^ill  u^L-),  commemorated  on  Abib  i6=July  10,  who  had 
the  gospels  written  out  for  him  in  golden  letters.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  There  is  some  difficulty  about  this  town,  which  Al-Makrizi  places  close  to 
Daljah,  i.  e.  on  the  west  bank,  to  the  west  of  Mallawi  and  Ushmunain  {Khitat,  ii. 
p.  a. a),  whereas  our  author  seems  to  set  it  on  the  east  bank,  near  Itfih. 

Aba  Jul  is  without  doubt  a  corrupt  form  of  Aba  Bajul,  the  Coptic  4.IU, 
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Fol.  56  b  Mennas,  called  the  '  Church  of    the   Column,'  over  which  is  a  sheet 

of  metal,    and    to   which    many   votive    offerings    are   brought.      The 

Melkites  have   a  sanctuary  in  this  last-named  church,  in  which  they 

'  celebrate  the  liturgy.     There  is  also  another  church  named  after  the 

martyr  Saint  Mennas,  near  the  ancient  temple1. 

§  There  is  another  monastery  in  the  desert,  called  the  monastery  of 
the  Mule2,  containing  many  monks. 

Monastery  of  Saint  Paul  near  the  Red  Sea. 

§  Within  the  desert  is  the  monastery  of  Saint  Paul3.  It  stands 
on  the  bank  of  the  Salt  Sea4,  and  between  it  and  the  monastery  of 
Al-Jummaizah  there  is  a  journey  of  two  days  through  the  desert. 
Monks  in  priest's  orders  and  deacons  come  from  the  monastery  of  the 
great   Saint  Anthony  to  the  monastery  [of  Saint  Paul]  to  celebrate 


rtXtoX  or  n(TtbX,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  hermit,  the  first  teacher  or 
religious  superior  of  St.  Sinuthius.  See  Zoega,  Cat.  p.  375;  Amelineau,  Mem. 
pour  servir  a  I' hist,  de  V^Eglise  chre't.  au  4  et  5  sucks,  p.  5. 

1  The  notice  of  an  ancient  temple,  such  as  is  denoted  by  the  term  birbd, 
existing  in  the  twelfth  century  near  Itfih,  as  Abu  Salih  apparently  implies,  is 
interesting,  and  may  be  of  use  to  explorers.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  there  now.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  According  to  Al-Makrizi  (Khitat,  ii.  p.  a.<\)  this  was  another  name  for  the 
monastery  of  Al-Kusair,  in  connexion  with  which  our  author  has  already  told 
the  story  of  the  mule  ;  see  fol.  50  a. 

3  This  is  the  famous  monastery  of  St.  Paul  (Dat'r  Billus),  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above,  near  the  Red  Sea  and  almost  a  day's  journey  beyond  St.  Anthony. 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Life  of  Hilarion,  quotes  St.  Anthony's  disciples,  Amathas 
and  Macarius,  as  stating  that  Paul  the  Theban  was  the  real  author  of  monasticism 
— '  principem  ejus  rei  fuisse  non  nominis ' — if  the  reading  is  right ;  and  St.  Jerome 
professes  his  own  agreement  with  that  opinion ;  although  St.  Anthony  is  generally 
called,  as  by  Abu  Salih,  the  '  father  of  monks.'     (A.  J.  B.) 

*  The  sea  is  called  JlU^,s.-  in  distinction  from^s^  without  an  epithet, 
which  might  mean  simply  a  river  or  canal,  and  in  Egypt  generally  means  'the 
Nile.' 


AL-FARAMA. 
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the  liturgy  in  it  by  turns.  It  stands  in  the  Wadi  'l-'Arabah1,  near 
the  pool  of  Miriam  ;  and  it  is  near  Mount  Sinai,  but  divided  from  it 
by  the  passage  over  the  Salt  Sea. 

Al-Arish. 

§  The  region  of  Al-'Arish.  In  this  region  there  are  two  large 
churches,  which  have  stood  here  from  ancient  times,  and  are  now  in 
ruins,  but  their  walls  remain  up  to  our  own  time  ;  and  the  wall  of  the 
city2,  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  Salt  Sea.  is  still  existing. 

It  is  said  that  of  all  the  marble  and  columns  which  are  to  be  found 
at  Misr,  the  greater  part  and  the  largest  specimens  came  from  Al-'Arish. 

Al-Faramd. 

§  The  city  of  Al-Farama.  This  city  was  built  by  Pharaoh3,  on 
the   river   Nile,  in  the  twenty-eighth   year    after  the  birth  of  Moses 


1  The  Wadi  'l-'Arabah  is  a  valley  running  from  west  to  east  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  'pool  of  Miriam'  is  a  name  given  by  our  author  to 
a  spring  which  bursts  out  of  the  rock  behind  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  and 
supplies  it  with  water,  and  in  which  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  is  said  to  have 
bathed  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  0 .  r  ;  cf.  Murray's  Guide, 

P-  324)- 

2  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  remains  of  the  ancient  Rhinocolura  existed  in 
the  time  of  Abu  Salih.  The  columns  at  Misr  would  be  mostly  those  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Christian  churches  and  of  the  mosques.  These  columns  were 
taken  from  classical  buildings,  and  were  not  cut  or  designed  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  use  of  columns  for  building  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  story 
of  Ibn  Tulfin  and  the  Christian  architect  who  built  his  mosque ;  see  Al-Makrizi, 
Khitat,  ii.  p.  rio  ff.,  and  S.  Lane-Poole's  Art  of  the  Saracens  in  Egypt,  p.  54. 
(A.J.B.) 

3  Champollion  justly  points  out  that  the  towns  denoted  by  the  modern  Arabic 
names  are  not  as  a  rule  on  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  towns  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  argues  that  Al-Farama  was  rebuilt  by  the  Arabs  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the 
ancient  Pelusium,  which  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  2,040  yards  from  the  sea, 
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the  prophet ;  and  its  name  was  taken  from  Faramunus1.  It  was 
exceedingly  wonderful,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  foundations  of 
which  there  is  a  record.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  way  from  this 
Fol  57  a  Cliy  to  t'le  island  of  Cyprus  on  dry  land,  but  the  sea  covered  it.  The 
sea  also  covered  the  quarry  of  black  and  white  marble  of  Gaza,  and 
the  quarry  of  white  marble  which  was  in  Libya 2.  There  were  at  Al- 
Farama  many  churches  and  monasteries,  which  were  wrecked  by  the 
Persians3  and  the  Arabs ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  wall  of  the  city  remains 
to  the  present  day. 

§  The  book  of  Fadttil  Misr*  relates  that  there  was  in  the  city  of 
Tinnis  a  governor  called  Ibn  al-Mudabbar,  who  sent  men  to  Al-Farama 
to  pull  down  the  stonework  of  the  gateways  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
city.  But  when  those  who  were  sent  to  extract  the  stones  arrived,  the 
people  of  Al-Farama  went  out  armed  to  meet  them,  and  forbad  them  to 
extract  the  stones,  saying :  '  These  gates  are  ancient  and  have  never 
been  injured  by  any  king  or  any  other  man ;  how  then  can  we  allow 
you  to  extract  the  stones  from  them,  and  take  them  away  to  another 
country?     It  was  through  these   gates  also  that  Jacob,  the  father  of 


and  is  put  by  Champollion  at  3,000  yards.  Abu  Salih  states  above  that  the  Arab 
town  was  on  the  sea  (fol.  19b);  Al-Makrizi  is  evidently  wrong  in  placing  it  at  the 
distance  of  a  day's  journey.  Al-Farama  was  occupied  by  'Amr  on  his  way  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Subsequently  it  was  refortified  by  the  caliph  Al-Mutawakkil 
about  a.  d.  853;  and  about  n  17,  as  Abu  Salih  records,  it  was  taken  by  Baldwin, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  who,  being  unable  to  hold  it,  laid  it  in  ruins  and  retired.  See 
Hamaker,  Incerti  auctoris  Expugnalio  Memphidis,  pp.  16,  17;  Champollion, 
LE-gypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ii.  pp.  82-87  >  Quatremere,  Mem.  i.  p.  259.  (A.J.  B.) 

1  This  is  evidently  a  transcription  of  the  Coptic  Pheremoun  or  Baramoun. 
Both  the  Coptic  name  and  the  Greek  n^oiaiov,  as  well  as  the  modern  Arabic 
designation  At-Tih,  have  the  connotation  of  '  mud.'     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  This  account  of  Al-Farama  is  borrowed  from  Al-Kindi;  see  Al-Makrizi, 
Khitat,  i.  p.  r  1  1  . 

3  During  the  invasion  of  Chosroes ;  see  Patriarchal  History,  Brit.  Mus.  MS. 
Or.  12,000,  p.  101. 

4  By  Al-Kindi.     Cf.  Al-Makrizi  {Khitat,  i.  p.  r  1  r),  who  quotes  Ibn  Kudaid. 
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the  tribes,  the  son  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  the  Friend  [of  God] 
— upon  them  be  peace! — made  his  entry1;  and  if  perchance  one  of  the 
kings  who  believe  in  God  shall  undertake  to  restore  the  gates,  then 
their  stones  shall  be  found  safe  and  in  their  places.'  So  the  men  went 
away  and  did  not  displace  a  single  stone. 

Ishmael. 

§  It  was  Utis 2,  the  son  of  Khartaba,  who  gave  to  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  Abraham  the  Friend  [of  God],  her  handmaid  Hagar,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  the  life  of  Abraham  ;  or,  according  to  another 
copy,  in  the  eighty-fifth ;  and  the  latter  is  the  true  date.  By  Hagar, 
Abraham  became  the  father  of  Ishmael,  who  was  called  his  son  by  Fol.  57  b 
Hagar ;  and  the  Arabs  call  Ishmael  their  ancestor,  because  he  took 
a  wife  from  among  them  ;  and  they  are  called  Ishmaelites,  because 
Ishmael  was  their  father,  and  because  Ishmael  grew  up  among  the 
Arabs  and  spoke  the  Arabic  language.  Ishmael  lived  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  years3.     He  had,  by  his  Arab  wives,  twelve  sons4,  who 


1  The  allusion  is,  although  somewhat  incorrectly  made,  to  the  Koran,  Silrah 
YHsuf,  ver.  67,  where  Jacob  says  to  his  sons  when  they  are  about  to  journey 
to  Egypt : 

'My  sons,  do  not  enter  by  a  single  gate,  but  enter  by  different  gates.'  Cf. 
Al-MakrizJ,  Khitdt,  i.  p.  n  r .  Cf.  the  Midrash  Rabbah  on  Gen.,  Par.  91  (quoted 
by  Geiger,  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenlhume  aafgenommen  ?  p.  148) : 

nns  nriQ3  oaba  iDoari  b»  spy  orb  ^a 

'  Jacob  said  to  them  :  Do  not  all  of  you  assemble  at  one  gate.' 

2  We  have  here  another  of  our  author's  digressions.  Utis  is  the  ancient  king 
of  Egypt  who  is  named  Aftutis  on  fol.  22b;  see  note  there. 

3  The  Hebrew  text  and  the  LXX  have  137  years. 

4  See  Gen.  xxv.  13-15.  The  Arab  writers  naturally  give  somewhat  corrupt 
forms  of  their  names ;  see  e.g.  Ibn  Ishak  quoted  by  Ibn  Hisham,  Sirah  Muhammad, 

p.  f. 

z  [II.  7] 
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were  great  giants  among  the  Arabs  ;  and  they  were  the  [heads  of] 
tribes.  And  Nabish1  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Now  he,  I  mean 
Utis,  dwelt  at  Al-Farama.  His  name  is  also  said  to  have  been  Saduk. 
He  built  many  cities,  and  called  them  by  the  names  of  his  sons  :  such 
as  Tinnis  and  Damietta  and  Nubah2  and  Dakahlah3;  and  he  rebuilt 
Samannud.  It  is  said  that  Pharaoh  built  Al-Farama,  which  was  a  lake 
of  water ;  and  a  thousand  boats  were  sunk  in  it,  and  the  sea  over- 
whelmed a  thousand  men,  and  therefore  it  was  called  Alfa  ramd4". 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Alexandria,  built  the  wall  of  Al-HujAz5,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  country,  from  Nubia  to  Al-Farama,  and  on  the 
western  side  from  Nubia  to  Alexandria,  to  fortify  herself  against 
Augustus  Caesar,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  who  captured  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  the  Jews  away  thence  to  Rome. 

Invasion  of  Egypt  by  Baldwin  I. 
SirMduwil0,  king  of  the  Franks  in  Syria,  came  to  Al-Farama  in 


1  This  is  the  form  given  by  Ibn  Ishak ;  the  Hebrew  is  Naphish  (^P}) ;  see 
Gen.  xxv.  ig. 

2  Nubah  or  '  the  Nubians'  is  the  name  of  a  tribe,  not  of  a  town. 

3  The  Coptic  TKGgjXl.  It  is  the  town  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province 
of  Ad-Dakahliyah  in  the  Delta.  It  stands  between  Damietta  and  Damirah,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Damietta  branch,  in  the  district  of  Faraskur,  and  in  1885  had 
1,197  inhabitants,  having  much  sunk  from  its  former  importance.  See  Yakut, 
Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  oai  ;  Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  509  f. 

4  'It  cast  a  thousand;'  the  etymology  reminds  us  of  Virgil's  derivation  of 
Latium,  '  his  quoniam  latuisset  in  oris.'     (A.  J.  B.) 

6  The  Ha  it  al-Hujdz  or  '  barrier-wall,'  generally  called  Ha  it  al-Ajuz  or 
fisr  at- Ajilz,  'wall'  or  'dyke  of  the  old  woman,'  has  already  been  mentioned 
on  fol.  19  b.  It  was  generally  said  to  have  been  built  in  remote  antiquity  by 
a  queen  called  Dalukah ;  and  our  author's  statement  that  Cleopatra  built  it  to 
fortify  herself  against  Augustus,  is  probably  borrowed  from  Eutychius;  see 
Annates,  i.  p.  30T. 

6  I.e.  Sieur  Baudoitin  or  Baldwin  I,  king  of  Jerusalem  from  a.  d.  i 100  to  1118. 
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the  caliphate  of  Al-Amir  and  the  vizierate  of  Shahanshah  al-Afdal,  in 

the  fifteenth  year  of  the  patriarchate  of  Anba.    Macarius1,  the  sixty-  Fol.  58  a 

ninth  in  the  succession.     This  king  of  the  Franks  came  with  his  troops 

and  his  army,  and  plundered  the  city,  and  burnt  it.     He  made  up  his 

mind  to  march  as  far  as  Misr,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  that  city ; 

but  he  fell  sick  at  Al-Farama  on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  and, 

as  his    sickness  increased,  he   commanded  his   followers  to  carry  him 

back  to  Syria.     They  did  as  he  commanded  them,  and  when  he  came 

near  to  Al-'Arish  he  died ;  and  so  they  embalmed  him,  and  carried  him 

back  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried. 

A  I- Eu hum. 

§  Al-Kulzum2  was  the  fortress  of  the  king,  on  the  frontier  bordering 
upon  the  Hedjaz,  and  he  named  it  after  the  cord  of  the  weaver's 
stand,  which  holds  the  garment,  and  which  is  called  kulsum%.  Here  is 
the  church  of  Athanasius4.  There  is  a  monastery  in  the  district  of 
Ranah,  founded  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  At  Al-Kulzum  was  the  end 
of  the  canal  from  Cairo.  Here,  between  the  two  seas,  namely  the  Syrian 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  the  Hedjaz,  is  the  barrier  or  isthmus,  which  is  the 
narrowest  piece  of  dry  land  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  the  land 
lying  between  Al-Farama  and  Al-Kulzum,  a  distance  of  one  day  and  one 
night's  journey.     A  certain  prince5  undertook  to  dig  a  canal  between 


1  Occupied  the  see  from  November  a.  d.  i  103  to  11 29  ;  see  Renaudot,  Hist. 
Pair.  pp.  483-500.  His  fifteenth  year  therefore  corresponds  with  a.  d.  1118,  the 
year  of  Baldwin's  invasion  of  Egypt  and  of  his  death. 

2  See  above,  fol.  19  b. 

3  I.  e.,  as  Professor  Margoliouth  suggests,  the  Greek  nXavfia. 

4  Anba  Siyus  is  incorrectly  written  for  Atanasiyus  or  Athanasius.  His  death 
is  commemorated  on  Misri  29  (Aug.  22).  See  Synaxarium  at  that  day.  Eutychius 
names  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  at  Al-Kulzum,  and  states  that  it  was  budt  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Justinian;  see  Annates,  ii.  p.  163. 

5  It  might  be  thought  that  this  refers  to  the  canal  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  his  enterprise  would  only  help  the 
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these  two  places,  in  order  that  the  two  seas  might  be  connected,  the 
one  with  the  other  ;  but  he  feared  that  the  Romans  might  attack 
the  shores  of  the  Hedjaz  with  their  ships. 

§  Al-Farama  is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall  of  stone  without  gates, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

§  It  is  said  that  it  was  in  the  sea  of  Al-Kulzum,  which  is  the 
Red  Sea,  opposite  to  the  monastery  of  Anthony,  that  God  drowned 
Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and  led  the  prophet  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Fol.  58  ta  Israel  over  on  dry  land  by  twelve  paths  ;  and  some  of  them  remain 
to  this  day,  and  witnesses  to  them  are  not  wanting1 ;  and  this  sea  is 
the  Bahr  Siif2. 

§  The  history  of  Said  ibn  Batrik,  the  Melkite,  relates3  that  the 
dearth  was  raging  at  Medina,  near  Mecca,  and  the  people  of  Medina,  of 
the  Hanifite  religion,  were  in  great  distress  ;  so  'Umar  ibn  al-Khattab, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  caliphate,  wrote  from  the  Hedjaz  to  Amr  ibn 
al-'Asi  ibn  Adi,  emir  of  Egypt,  to  inform  him  of  this.  Then  Amr 
ibn  al-'Asi  sent  to  'Umar  a  caravan  of  camels  loaded  with  corn,  for 
which  the  point  of  arrival  was  Medina,  and  the  point  of  departure  Misr. 
Then  'Umar  wrote  to  Amr  commanding  him  to  dig  a  canal  to  Al- 
Kulzum,  that  thus  the  transport  of  the  corn  might  be  facilitated.  So 
'Amr  dug  the  canal,  which  passes  through  Al-Kantarah,  and  is  called 
the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful ;  and  thus  boats  brought  wheat 
and  barley  from  Al-Fustat  along  the  canal  to  Al-Kulzum,  whence  they 


barbarians,  i.  e.  Phoenicians.  But  all  ambiguity  is  removed  by  a  passage  in  Al- 
Mas'udi  (quoted  by  Quatremere,  Mem.  i.  p.  175),  who  states  that  the  caliph  Harun 
ar-Rashid  contemplated  making  a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  but  was  deterred  by 
the  representation  that  the  Greeks  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  gain  command  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  attack  the  pilgrim  ships  on  their  way  towards  the  holy  places 
of  Arabia.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  It  would  seem  that  these  two  clauses  refer  to  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  some 
relics  of  which  are  said  to  have  remained. 

2  I.e.  the  Hebrew  epD_Ci\ 

3  See  Eutychius,  Annates,  ii.  p.  321.     This  canal  of  Cairo,  or  Khaltj  Amir 
al-Mu'minin,  has  already  been  spoken  of  on  fol.  24. 
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were  carried  over  the  Salt  Sea  to  Medina,  which  is  the  city  of  Afram, 
belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Al-Kulzum,  and  the  children  of  Israel  built 
it  for  Pharaoh  at  that  time. 

It  is  said  that  the  canal1  of  Cairo  starts  from  the  dam  near  [the 
island  of]  Raudah  at  Misr,  and  finishes  at  As-Sadir,  in  the  province 
of  Ash-Sharkiyah,  where  there  is  a  bridge,  and  where  the  wheat  is 
transferred  from  the  bank  to  the  dealer  who  travels  to  Mecca  and 
the  Hedjaz. 


Churches  in  the  Province  of  Al-Jizah. 

§  The  western  bank  [of  the  Nile].     The  province  of  Al-Jiziyah  2.  F°l.  59  a 
The  fortress   of  Al-Jizah  was   built  by  'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi,  in    the  year 
22  of  the  Hegira  (a.  D.  43),  and  was  completed  for  the  Hamdan3.    This 
last  is  [the  name  of]  an  Arab  tribe  who  settled  there  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Alexandria. 


1  The  present  canal  or  khalij  was  doubtless  the  old  Amnis  Trajanus,  and 
it  starts  from  the  Nile,  as  described,  at  the  Fum  al-Khalij,  near  the  island  of 
Raudah.  Yakut  (Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  oi)  speaks  of  As-Sadir  as  a  marshy  district 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt,  being  the  first  place  arrived  at  by  one  coming 
to  that  country  from  Syria;  and  he  adds  that  he  had  visited  the  place  himself.  Abu 
Salih  means,  I  suppose,  that  the  canal  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  still  available  for  merchandise  as  far  as  As-Sadir,  from  which  point 
transport  to  the  east  had  to  be  made  by  camel.  The  greater  part  of  the  canal 
was  disused  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  when  the  caliph  Al-Mansur  is  said 
to  have  filled  it  up.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Al-Jizah,  now  pronounced  Ghizah,  is  the  name  of  the  town  or  village  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Cairo,  and  it  gives  its  name  to  the  province. 
The  Coptic  name  of  Al-Jizah  was  -f  YiepCHC  or  nepciOI.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  The  caliph  'Umar  warned  the  Muslims  not  to  allow  any  great  river  to 
intervene  between  them  and  their  home  in  Arabia,  so  that  if  they  had  to  flee  back 
to  their  native  country  there  might  be  no  obstacle  in  their  way ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  tribe  of  Hamdan  insisted  on  settling  at  Al-Jizah  on  the  further  side  of  the  Nile, 
and  'Amr  built  a  fort  for  them  there.    See  As-Suyfiti,  Husn  al-Mnhddarah,  i.  p.  a  1 . 
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In  the  western  part  of  Al-Jiziyah  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings1  or 
Pharaohs,  in  which  are  their  treasures,  all  traces  of  which  have  been 
effaced. 

In  this  district  [of  Al-Jizah]  is  the  church  of  the  martyr  Victor,  son 
of  Romanus 2,  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  it  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
Abu  '1-Khair  as-Sairafi,  a  native  of  Al-Jizah.  A  light  was  seen  to 
proceed  from  the  picture  of  the  Lady  in  the  apse  of  this  church  on 
several  occasions ;  and  this  thing  became  celebrated,  and  was  talked 
of  by  many  of  the  faithful  who  had  witnessed  it,  and  by  other  persons  of 
authority.  The  foundations  of  this  church  were  inundated  by  the  river, 
so  that  it  almost  fell  into  ruin  ;  but  it  was  restored,  and  its  foundations 
were  strengthened,  and  an  enclosure  in  the  river  was  built  for  it, 
to  give  it  strength,  by  the  Shaikh  Tzz  al-Kufat  Abu  '1-Fakhr  ibn 
Sulaiman,  the  scribe,  who  spent  much  money  upon  it.  This  [shaikh] 
was  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  benevolence  and  his  almsgiving. 
The  Ghuzz  and  Kurds  destroyed  part  of  the  aforesaid  church  ;  but 
God  on  this  account  performed  a  great  wonder,  so  that  they  never 
attacked  it  again ;  and  this  was  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  not  one 
of  those  who  had  attacked  the  church  was  living. 
Fol.  59  b  Adjacent  to  this  church  there  is  a  garden.  After  a  time  the  river 
gained  upon  the  building ;  and  the  architects  were  unable  to  invent 
any  remedy,  so  that  the  river  carried  away  the  eastern  side  of  the 
building.  Then  Fakhr  ad-Din,  the  wali  of  Misr,  known  as  Ghulam 
al-Baniyasi,  carried  off  eighteen  pillars,  marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross3;  and  he  built  with  them  an  inn  and  other  houses  for  himself; 
but  he  was  deprived  of  the  governorship  of  Misr,  and  was  fined  soon 
after  this,  and  all  his  property  was  seized  to  pay  the  fine  ;  and  he  died 
during  his  imprisonment. 


1  The  pyramids  are,  of  course,  intended.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  The  name  is  corruptly  written  here,  but  all  other  authorities  make  it 
Romanus;  see  Synaxarium  (Paris  MS.  Arabe  256),  which  has  ^^Uj, ;  Zoega, 
Cat.  p.  239,  &c. ;  Amekneau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  177  ff. 

3  This  allusion  to  consecration  crosses  cut  or  painted  on  the  pillars  is 
interesting.     See  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  188,  &c.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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The  house  of  Fakhr  al-Kufat !  stood  by  the  river  ;  and  he  feared  lest 
the  river  should  destroy  it,  as  it  had  destroyed  the  rest ;  so  he  pulled 
it  down,  and  carried  away  all  the  materials  and  the  timber,  and  the 
timber  of  the  roof  of  the  church  which  has  been  described,  with  its 
materials,  and  rebuilt  with  them  a  church  which  had  fallen  into  ruin, 
and  which  was  named  after  Mark2  the  Evangelist.  This  building  he 
made  wider  and  handsomer  than  the  former  church  ;  and  it  remained 
for  several  years  in  good  order,  until  the  Ghuzz  and  the  mob  of  Muslims 
attacked  it  and  wrecked  it ;  and  after  that  no  one  restored  it  again ;  but 
its  walls  are  still  standing,  in  a  ruined  state,  and  it  is  deprived  of  liturgies 
and  prayers.  This  destruction  took  place  at  the  promotion  of  Anba 
John,  son  of  Abu  Ghalib,  the  seventy-fourth  patriarch. 

§  There  is  a  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Al-Jizah,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nile,  the  foundations  of  which  are  in  the  river.  It  was  in  this  church  Fol.  60  a 
that  the  Christians  assembled,  at  a  time  when  the  Nile  was  slow  in 
rising  ;  and  they  offered  prayers  on  this  account  by  night  and  by  day, 
and  fasted  for  the  space  of  a  whole  week  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
God  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  they  increased 
beyond  that,  after  the  rising  of  Arcturus,  until  they  reached  a  height 
of  seventeen  cubits  or  more;  and  the  Life  of  Anba  Michael  states  that 
they  reached 3  eighteen    cubits ;    and   men    ceased   to   despair   of  the 


1  'Izz  al-Kufat. 

2  Mentioned  by  Al-Makrtzi,  and  by  the  Copto-Arabic  lists  (Amelineau,  Ge'ogr. 
pp.  578  and  580). 

3  I  have  inserted  these  two  clauses  here  instead  of  lower  down,  where  the 
copyist  has  misplaced  them  in  the  text.  The  history  of  this  rise  of  the  Nile  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians  is  borrowed  by  our  author  from  the  Life  of 
Michael  the  forty-sixth  patriarch,  by  John  the  Deacon,  included  in  the  patriarchal 
biographies.  This  writer  describes  the  assembly  of  bishops  atAl-Fustat,  according 
to  the  custom  which  prescribed  that  all  the  bishops  should  meet  the  patriarch  in 
synod,  twice  in  the  year ;  and  having  stated  that  the  Nile  had  not  risen  that  year 
above  fourteen  cubits,  he  adds  : 

►iilj  cjlaj-Jlj   ifj^  i^>  f*-*^"  •*-*?     ^*^"  J^  fj?.  ^y  (ir°  j^  (R5.'~- "  u^  ^J 

S,~Xll   Ax^l    ,J1    blaOj    ,  js.-r '    ,»Lj*«    J-&.U5H   ljl«a.j    s*x£i    ^jji  jj3>^\^  j^m\^  Jollwi]!  JaI 
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rising  of  the  Nile.     Then  Narun,  the  wali  of  Misr,  said :  '  How  does 
God  receive  the  prayers  of  the  Christians!' 

At  Al-Jizah  there  is  also  a  church  named  after  the  angel  Michael, 
near   to  which   lies   the  village  of  Al-Khaizaraniyah.     It  was  to  this 


Lwo  Lil  8jw  ,jlSj  i_~LJI  (i^kJI  XJjj  -fc^^jUj  ^Ik-ill  (_j  lyO  ^j|  j^a.  f&j&  ^ 
^.Ull  J^lj  l-»<lall  ij^^-  ^j  ^»=?  ^Vi^  *  u-*^'  J-^^b  <—*i*  <— "—1 
Jh->    Jj    i— aa.o^l    L~.   Lilj    eJ^^kJI    i-j^l    ,J-e)    (j-^-iJI    c^ll-   JJ_^^'   Jjli   (Jc  Lijijj 

jj-jj  jS^\      jJtj     V^JI     &»J     J=-     *»~9     Jl«3j     Wis*-     4)ll     Jl     Ui-J^O     ^     i^tfCj     lJ*J-Ilj 
sjJwC    /"^^-J  J*    *_il»j    t^?°    Ujj^-  ./^    J""5'    ^J    if^i    «*J3\    A»l    JS    As"j    Ja.lj     c^i 

'When  the  17th  of  Tut  came,  which  is  the  festival  of  the  Glorious  Cross,  the 
clergy  of  Al-Jizah  and  of  distant  places  assembled,  with  most  of  the  lay  people  of 
Al-Fustat,  old  and  young,  and  walked  in  procession  carrying  the  Gospels  and 
censers  with  incense.  Then  we  entered  the  great  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter, 
the  foundations  of  which  lie  in  the  river ;  but  the  church  could  not  contain  the 
people  on  account  of  their  multitude,  so  that  they  stood  in  the  outlying  places. 
Then  the  patriarch  raised  the  cross,  while  Anba  Mennas,  bishop  of  Memphis, 
stood  by  him  with  the  holy  Gospel,  and  led  us  all  forth,  bearing  crosses  and 
books  of  the  Gospel,  until  we  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  this  was  before 
sunrise.  And  the  patriarch  prayed,  and  Anba  Mennas,  the  bishop,  prayed,  and 
the  laity  did  not  cease  crying  Kyrie  eleison  until  the  third  hour  of  the  day ;  so  that 
all  the  Jews  and  Muslims  and  others  heard  our  cries  to  the  most  high  God. 
And  he  heard  us,  praise  be  to  his  glorious  name ;  for  the  river  rose  and 
increased  in  height  by  one  cubit ;  and  every  man  glorified  God  and  gave 
thanks  to  him.  And  when  Narfin  heard  of  this  matter  he  was  filled  with  wonder 
and  fear,  both  he  and  all  his  troops.'  (Paris  MS.  Anc.  Fonds  Arabe  139,  p.  183, 
11.  5-14.) 

Cf.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  230,  where  he  wrongly  says  that  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  was  at  Misr.     Al-Makrizi  also  mentions  the  event. 

The  subsequent  rise  to  the  height  of  eighteen  cubits  is  mentioned  in  the  MS. 
just  quoted  on  p.  180,  1.  7. 
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church  [of  the  angel  Michael]  that  Ante.  Michael,  the  forty-sixth 
patriarch,  came  with  the  bishops  who  were  his  fellow-prisoners,  when 
they  were  released  from  the  hand  of  Marwan  al-Ja'di,  the  last  of  the 
Omeyyad  caliphs.  Afterwards  the  river  inundated  this  church,  and  not 
a  trace  of  it  remained. 

§  The  monastery  named  after  the  glorious  martyr  Mercurius.  The 
church  belonging  to  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Khorassanians1,  when  they 
were  transported  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  fight  with 
Marwan,  surnamed  the  Ass  of  War2. 

§  There  is  a   church  of  Mark3,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  in  the 
fort  built  by  Khush4,  king  of  the  Persians,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Kasr  ash-Shamd  at  Misr.     The  king  used-  to  alight  at  both  of  them  Fol.  60  b 
from  his  boat. 

§  The  church  of  the  angel  Michael,  also  called  the  Red  Monastery6, 
is  on  the  bank  of  the  blessed  Nile.  In  this  monastery  there  is  a  church 
named  after  Cosmas  and  Damian,  which  has  a  conspicuous  dome  of 
stone. 


1  The  best  account  of  the  attack  upon  Marwan  made  by  the  Khorassanian 
troops  of  the  Abbaside  caliph  As-Saffah  is  given  by  the  contemporary  witness, 
John  the  Deacon,  in  the  life  of  Michael  just  quoted. 

2  This  sobriquet  alluded  to  his  vigour  and  tenacity. 

8  This  must  be  the  church  already  mentioned  on  fol.  59  b. 

*  I.  e.  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  The  name  is  shortened  from  i_y>y-\ ,  and  the  points 
over  the  (_p  are,  of  course,  incorrect.  Eutychius,  after  mentioning  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  says : 

'And   after   him    reigned   his    son   Artaxerxes,  called  Ochus.'      Further    down 
Eutychius  says : 

x«jjl    ~oib    ^jJl   u-Sj^xU^aall^,*"    Jolk_i>    u^\   dl-»    u^jh^   ^\) 

'  And  Ochus,  king  of  the  Persians,  built  at  Fustat  Misr  the  fort  which  is  now 
called  Kasr  ash-Shamd!     (Annales,  i.  p.  267.) 

6  This  must  still  be  in  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Red  Monastery  of  Upper  Egypt. 

a  a  [II.  7.] 
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Al-Khaizaraniyah1.  Here  is  the  church  of  Saint  Poemen,  [the 
garden  of]  which  contains  fruitful  palm-trees  and  an  arbour  of  trees2. 

Munyat  Andunah 3.  Here  there  is  the  church  of  the  saint 
Abu    Bimah 4 ;     and    a    church    named     after    Abu    Bagham 6,    the 


1  This  village  or  district  was,  as  we  have  been  told  a  few  lines  above, 
contiguous  to  Al-Jizah.  Both  the  locality  and  its  church  of  St.  Poemen  are 
named  in  the  Copto-Arabic  lists  (Amelineau,  GSogr.  pp.  578  and  580),  thus 

'  [Church  of]  Saint  Poemen  at  Pouhit  or  Al-Khazraniyah.'  M.  Amelineau,  in 
spite  of  his  study  of  Abu  Salih,  has  not  discovered  the  mention  of  this  place  and 
church  in  our  author,  and  therefore  is  totally  at  a  loss  as  to  the  position  of 
Al-Khazraniyah,  or  Al-Khaizaraniyah  (op.  cit.  p.  363).  The  name  of  St.  Poemen, 
M.  Amelineau  assures  us,  is  translated  into  Greek  [sic]  by  '  Pastor ' ! 

2  i_>LiJl,  put  by  a  clerical  error  for  i_>LiM,  seems  to  denote  trees,  and  is 
probably  the  Syriac  Jk.d-i. 

3  This  village,  on  the  west  bank,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Al-Jizah,  is  said  to 
have  been  named  after  a  Christian  scribe  of  Ahmad  al-Mada'ini,  whose  riches 
excited  the  cupidity  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  so  that  he  fined  him  50,000  dinars. 
See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  r .  a  . 

4  In  Coptic  &.W.&.  eHIJULe,  which  is  more  correctly  transcribed  in  Arabic 
as  '  Aba  Abimah.'  He  was  a  celebrated  martyr,  born  at  Pankoleus  in  the  nome  of 
Pemje  or  Al-Bahnasa.  Pankoleus  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Jalfah,  which  is 
mentioned  by  our  author  on  fol.  73  b  and  74  a;  see  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  96. 
Epime  or  Abimah  was  a  landed  proprietor  and  the  chief  of  his  townsmen.  In 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  he  was  ordered  to  bring  forth  the  presbyters  of  the 
town  and  to  hand  over  the  sacred  vessels,  but  answered  that  there  were  no 
permanent  priests  there,  and  that  the  vessels  were  of  glass.  The  saint  was  sent 
to  Alexandria,  where  Armenius,  the  governor,  condemned  him,  it  is  said,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  furnace  at  the  baths,  from  which  he  emerged  unhurt;  but  finally  he 
was  beheaded,  after  manifold  tortures,  at  AhnSs.  His  life  was  written  by  Julius 
of  Akfahs;  and  his  festival  is  kept  on  Abib  8=  July  2.  See  Synaxarium  at  that 
day;  Zoega,  Cat.  p.  22 ;  Ame'lineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  134. 

6  A  soldier  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who,  on  account  of  his  adoption  of 
Christianity,  was  scourged  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  His  festival  is  on 
Kihak  2  =  Nov.  28. 
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martyr,  whose  body  lies  within  it,  although  his  monastery  is  at 
Suyut  \ 

§  Wadab  al-Kum.     Here  is  one  church. 

§  Bunumrus2  or  Kasr  Khakan.  There  is  here  a  church  named 
after  the  holy  martyr  Saint  George,  which  was  restored  by  'Ilm  as-Sarf 
Abu  '1-Makarim  al-Wizan  bi  'sh-Shafa  if ;  and  within  it  there  is  a  tablet 
of  wood  fastened  with  thread. 

§  Bulak3.  Here  is  the  church  of  Saint  George,  beside  which  grows 
an  ancient  lotus-tree  ;  and  the  church  of  the  valiant  martyr  Theodore. 

At  Mukhnan4  there  is  a  single  church. 


1  Suyut  or  Usyut,  now  more  commonly  called  Asyut,  is  the  largest  town  in 
Upper  Egypt,  since  it  contained,  in  1885,  31,398  inhabitants.  It  is  the  Coptic 
CICJOOTT  and  the  classical  Lycopolis;  and  it  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
our  author,  the  capital  of  a  province.     See  Amdlineau,  Geogr.  p.  466. 

2  Galled  Abu  'n-Numrus  by  Al-Makrizi  and  others.  It  is  now  in  the  district 
of  Badrashain,  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah,  and  had  in  1885  a  population  of 
2,593  inhabitants,  besides  299  Bedouins.  It  was  called  in  Coptic  TlOItJULOrtpoc, 
and  the  Arabic  form  with  y\  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  a  popular  assimilation  to 
other  names  compounded  with  that  word.     See  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  p.  361  f. 

3  I.  e.  Bulak  ad-Dakrur.  The  suburb  of  Cairo  named  Bulak  was  not  founded 
until  a.  d.  1313  ;  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  ir. , 

4  This  place,  the  Coptic  JU-OJXXniOIt,  lay  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Cairo,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile, 
and  was  sometimes  called  Mukhnan  Muna  '1-Amir,  as  being  close  to  the  latter 
place.  M.  Amdiineau's  article  on  the  name  consists  of  the  following  words : 
'Mokhonon,  JULO^OttOIt,  ^j^"*-  Ce  nom  se  trouve  dans  la  liste  des  eglises 
de  l'£gypte,  qui  est  publi^e  a.  la  fin  de  cet  ouvrage.  II  devait.  sans  doute  faire 
partie  de  la  banlieue  du  Caire,  comme  la  plupart  des  lieux  die's  dans  cette  liste. 
II  n'a  pas  laisse-  de  traces  dans  l'£gypte  contemporaine,  et  dtait  meme  deja.  perdu 
dans  le  xive  siecle'  (Geogr.  p.  585).  It  is  remarkable  that  M.  Ame'lineau  here 
disregards  the  testimony  of  our  author  himself,  of  Yakut,  and  of  the  revenue-list 
published  by  De  Sacy,  although  he  expressly  states  that  he  has  had  recourse  to 
these  very  authorities  for  the  composition  of  his  book.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort. 
i.  p.  aai  ;  De  Sacy,  Relation  de  TEgypie  par  Abd-Allatif,  p.  676. 

a  a  2 
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Muna  '1-Amir1.     Here  there  is  a  single  church. 

Tamha.  Here  is  the  church  of  the  martyr  Theodore,  which  was 
restored  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Yaman  al-Bazzaz,  who  paid  the  expenses 
of  it. 

§  Wasim2.  Here  is  the  church  of  the  Lady,  restored  by  the  priest 
George,  of  Upper  Egypt,  scribe  of  Al-Ustadh  Sandal  al-Muzaffari.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  at  Wasim  366  churches,  in  which  the  liturgy 
was  celebrated  every  day,  and  to  which  priests  and  deacons  were 
attached  ;  at  which  also  the  laity  congregated. 
Fol.  61  a  §  Al-Muharrakah 3,   contiguous   to   Bunumrus.      Here   there   is    an 

extensive  church,  and  a  large  monastery  containing  many  monks. 

Monastery  of  Nahyd. 

§  The  following  is  the  history  of  the  monastery  of  Nahya4,  as 
I    learnt    it    from    Sa'id   the   deacon,  son  of  Najah,  who   was  a  novice 


1  See  above,  fol.  34  b.  Near  Mukhnan,  and  now  included  in  the  district  of 
Badrashain,  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  2,935. 
Mund  {°£)  is  the  plural  of  Munyah,  and  the  place  in  question  was  sometimes 
called  in  the  singular  Munyat  al-Amir.  Nevertheless  M.  Amelineau  writes  it  '  Mind 
al-Emir '  ( ,~»W  L~-°)>  as  if  it  were  compounded  with  the  Arabic  L~« , '  harbour.'  The' 
modern  pronunciation  Mina\^j*,  less  correctly  b-«)  arises  from  the  present  vocaliza- 
tion of  the  singular  as  Minyah  (tSJ-°).  DeSacy  transcribes  the  name  as  Mona  al-Amir. 
The  place  is  called  in  Coptic  HIJULOItK  JULIXiJULepe.  See  Yakut,  Mushtarik, 
p.  F.i ;  De  Sacy,  Relation  de  lEgypie  par  Abd-Allatif,  p.  676;  Recensement  de 
TEgypte,  ii.  p.  218;  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  256  f. 

2  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  Cairo,  a  little  to  the  north-west.  It  is 
now  called  Ausim,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  district  of  the  province  of  Al-Jizah. 
In  1885  it  had  7,170  inhabitants.  In  Coptic  it  is  &01TCLJHJUL.  See  Yakut, 
Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  in  ;  Amdlineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  5 1  ff . 

3  This  village,  if  correctly  placed  here,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Al-Muharrakah  at  Kusakam,  named  on  fol.  78  a. 

4  A  little  to  the  west  of  Al-Jizah,  in  the  same  province,  and  now,  with 
a  population  of  3,914,  included  in  the  district  of  Wasim  (Ausim).     See  Yakut, 
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[there],  and  a  native  of  the  town  of  Nahya,  when  I  visited  the  monas- 
tery in  the  month  of  Shauwal,  in  the  year  569  (a.  D.  1173),  at  the 
feast  of  the  holy  Pentecost,  in  order  to  receive  the  communion  there. 
He  said  that  he  had  found,  in  a  chronicle1,  the  statement  that  this 
holy  monastery  was  erected  by  a  merchant,  who  had  come  to  Egypt 
from  the  west,  when  he  arrived  at  Misr2  from  the  frontier  district 
of  Alexandria,  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the  unbeliever,  who  shed 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  commanded  the  people  to  serve  idols,  and 
slay  victims  for  them,  and  offer  them  up  to  them,  and  burn  incense 
to  them.  That  merchant  had  come  from  the  west  forty  years  before 
these  things  happened. 

When  Al-Mu'izz  li-dini  'Mh  came  from  Western  Africa,  and  took 
possession  of  Egypt3,  he  encamped  beneath  the  walls  of  this  monastery, 
and  stayed  there  seven  months,  and  laid  out  in  front  of  it  a  garden,  with 
a  well  and  water-wheel,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  sycamore- 
tree,  besides  constructing  a  cistern  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  This 
well  is  now  filled  up,  and  the  cistern  is  disused.  Subsequently  [Al- 
Mu'izz]  entered  Misr.  At  the  present  day  the  garden  is  a  waste,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  in  it  except  the  roots  of  sycamores  and  lotus-trees. 


Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  Aer ;  Rec.  de  I'Egypte,  ii.  p.  258.  This  was  one  of  the  monas- 
teries of  Egypt  which  were  famous  even  among  the  Mahometans.  There  was 
an  account  of  it  in  Ash-Shabushti's  Book  of  the  Monasteries,  from  which  our 
author  himself  quotes  on  fol.  64  a  and  b,  and  which  is  also  quoted  by  Yakut, 
Al-Kazwini  and  Al-Makrtzi.  Quatremere  gives  a  translation  of  our  author's 
account  of  the  monastery  of  Nahya  (Nehia)  in  Mem.  i.  pp.  1 16-125,  but  with 
certain  alterations  and  omissions.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  That  this  monastery  once  possessed  a  good  library  may  be  inferred  from 
Ibn  Mansur,  quoted  by  Quatremere,  Recti.  Crit.  et  hist,  sur  VEgypte,  p.  145. 
(A.  J.  B.) 

2  Memphis  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  Arabs  as  Misr  al-Kadimah,  or  Ancient 
Misr. 

3  Al-Mu'izz  was  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Fatimide  dynasty  at 
Tunis.  Egypt  was  conquered  by  his  troops  in  a. d.  969,  and  in  a. d.  973  he 
himself,  arrived  in  Egypt.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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Al-Hakim  caused  this  monastery  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  After- 
wards, however,  it  was  restored  by  an  official,  a  native  of  Wasim  in 
Pol.  61b  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah  ;  and  Al-Hakim  granted  an  endowment 
there  to  the  monks,  which  has  remained  up  to  this  day.  The  columns 
of  this  monastery,  at  its  restoration,  were  constructed  of  granite. 

Al-Amir  bi-ahkami  ['llah]  visited  this  monastery  in  the  vizierate 
of  Muhammad  ibn  Fatik  ;  but  he  found  the  doorway,  which  was  closed 
by  an  iron  door,  too  low  for  him1,  and  as  he  would  not  consent  to 
enter  with  bowed  head,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  outside,  and  his 
back  to  the  door,  and  crouched  down,  until  he  had  entered.  Then  he 
walked  straight  forward  until  he  had  entered  the  sanctuary.  Then  he  said 
to  one  of  the  monks :  '  Where  is  the  place  at  which  the  priest  stands?' 
So  [the  monk]  showed  it  to  him.  Then  the  caliph  said  :  '  Where  is  the 
place  at  which  the  deacon  stands  ?  '  So  the  monk  informed  him  where  it 
was.  Then  Al-Amir  took  his  stand  in  the  priest's  place,  and  said  to 
the  monk :  '  Stand  opposite  to  me,  in  the  place  of  the  deacon.'  So 
the  monk  did  this.  When  the  caliph  had  walked  round  the  church, 
he  gave  to  the  monks  a  thousand  dirhams,  after  receiving  hospitality 
from  them ;  and  then  he  went  out  of  the  monastery  to  hunt,  and  did 
not  pass  the  night  in  the  monastery  on  that  occasion. 

The  altar  was  approached  by  a  descent  of  some  steps,  followed  by 
an  ascent2,  but  the  steps  were  removed  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Fadl,  son 
of  the  bishop,  who  filled  up  the  [hollow]  place,  and  paved  it.  He  also 
made  a  wall  of  masonry  before  the  sanctuary  upon  three  pillars  of 
marble3. 


1  This  is  the  usual  form  of  doorway  to  a  dair  in  remote  places  even  now,  as 
at  the  Natrun  monasteries.  The  description  in  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  296,  of 
a  doorway  '  scarcely  four  feet  high,  and  closed  with  a  massive  iron-plated  door,' 
exactly  agrees  with  that  in  the  text.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  This  hollow  place  before  the  altar  with  steps  on  each  side  was  doubtless 
meant  to  give  access  to  a  confessionary  in  which  relics  were  deposited  under  the 
altar.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Quatremere  translates  thus  (Mem.  i.  p.  118):  'II  placa  devant  le  sanctuaire 
un  voile  soutenu  par  trois  colonnes  de  marbre,'  ignoring  the  word  AOk.     The 
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After  this,  Al-Imam  al-Amir  began  to  pay  visits  to  the  monastery, 
with  his  retinue  and  troops,  to  hunt.  He  erected  here  a  lofty  manzarah, 
surmounted  by  a  high  cupola  on  the  northern  side  [of  the  monastery]  ; 
its  door  was  outside  the  monastery,  but  it  possessed  a  staircase,  con- 
structed of  stone,  which  was  ascended  from  [within]  the  monastery. 
The  door  is  now  walled  up. 

The  worms1  did  so  much  damage  to  this  manzarah,  besides  other  Pol.  62  a 
parts,  that  it  fell,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  was  left. 

The  caliph  Al-Amir  spent  a  night  in  the  monastery  on  two  separate 
occasions,  and  went  out  each  day  to  hunt.  He  was  entertained  by 
the  monks ;  and  accordingly  every  time  that  he  visited  the  monastery, 
he  gave  them  a  thousand  dirhams,  so  that  they  received  in  this  way 
twenty-five  thousand  dirhams,  in  good  coin.  The  old  wall  [of  their 
dwelling]  had  fallen  to  decay ;  and  so  the  new  enclosure  which  is 
now  standing  was  built  with  that  money.  The  number  of  the  camels 
which  carried  the  stone  and  the  bricks  to  the  monastery  every  day 
amounted  to  forty.  Near  the  monastery,  within  the  enclosure,  and  in 
its  south-eastern  corner,  there  is  a  well  of  running  water,  covered  with 
a  roof. 

Then  the  monks,  when  they  saw  the  great  liberality  of  Al-Imam 
al-Amir,  and  began  to  allow  themselves  freedom  with  him,  asked  him 
to  grant  the  monastery  a  piece  of  land  which  they  might  cultivate  year 
by  year ;  and  he  granted  their  request,  and  by  a  permanent  deed  of  gift 
in  his  own  handwriting  gave  to  the  monastery  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
district  of  Tuhurmus 2  in  the  province  of  Al-Jiziyah,  and  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, of  about  thirty  fedddns  in  extent,  [to  judge]  without  measure- 
ment ;  and  this  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  Ghuzz  and 
Kurds  conquered  [the  country]  in  the  year  564  (a.d.  1169),  and  took 
this   land  away  from  the  monastery,  so  that  nothing  was   left  to  the 


words  are  difficult  to  understand.  They  seem  to  refer  to  an  altar  screen,  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  symmetrical  arrangement  with  three  pillars,  the 
central  one  of  which  would  necessarily  come  where  the  door  should  be,  nor  to 
picture  a  wall  '  supported '  in  the  manner  described.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  Termes  Arda.  2  Mentioned  by  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  ofo  . 
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monks  except  the   fishing-pool,  on    the  produce  of  which  they  make 
a  profit. 

Fol.  62  b  One  of  the  government  scribes  of  Misr  came  to  this  monastery  to 
ask  for  water  to  drink,  and  to  wash  his  hands  ;  but  he  found  the  water 
there  scanty  in  quantity,  and  so  he  caused  a  well  to  be  dug  within  the 
enclosure,  opposite  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  church.  Those  who 
dug  the  well  met  with  a  rock  [in  the  course  of  their  work]  and  so 
he  caused  it  to  be  cut  through,  at  the  cost  of  one  dinar  for  every 
cubit,  and  the  number  of  cubits  amounted  to  fourteen  ;  and  this  was 
in  addition  to  the  money  that  he  spent  on  the  digging  and  fitting  up 
of  the  well.  It  is  this  well  from  which  water  is  drunk  at  the  present 
day.  May  God  rest  the  soul,  and  reward  the  intention  of  the  founder ! 
The  water  which  comes  up  from  this  well  is  sweet,  good,  light,  and 
digestive. 

§  The  reporter  of  this  narrative,  whom  I  have  already  designated, 
said  that  the  church  of  this  monastery  was  named  after  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  who  lived  nine  years  after  that,  and  became  bishop  of 
Cyprus1  for  a  considerable  time.  The  number  of  the  Jews  who 
witnessed  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  7,400  men,  besides  women 
and  children.  The  reporter  of  this  true  narrative  said  to  me :  '  I  used 
to  receive  counsel  from  the  monk  who  was  my  spiritual  father,  and  he 
informed  me  of  all  that  you  have  heard  from  me,  for  he  lived  in  this 
monastery,  and  met  here  with  old  men  who  told  him  all  that  I  have 

Pol.  63  a  told  you.  On  a  certain  occasion  I  was  about  to  behave  irreverently 
in  a  place  opposite  the  well  ;  but  this  old  man  forbad  me,  saying  : 
"This  place,  my  son,  contains  the  tomb  of  Martha  and  Mary2,  which 


1  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  commemorated  by  the  Copts  on  Barmahat 
20= March  16.  The  emperor  Leo  translated  the  reputed  relics  of  Lazarus  from 
Cyprus,  where  he  was  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Citium,  to  the  monastery 
which  the  emperor  had  built  in  his  honour  at  Constantinople.  See  Acta  SS. 
at  May  4. 

2  Nothing  is  known  in  the  west  of  the  reputed  relics  of  St.  Martha  and 
St.. Mary  in  Egypt. 
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lie  beneath  it  in  a  crypt1  which  was  made  for  them."  On  this  account 
I  began  to  reverence  that  place,  and  to  pray  in  it.  One  day  I  measured 
[the  ground]  from  this  place  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  to  the  edge 
of  the  well,  and  found  the  distance  to  be  eighteen  cubits,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  the  tomb  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  church, 
including  the  distance  to  the  well,  [I  found  to  be]  twenty-nine  cubits. 

'  God  knows  that  I  possess  no  means  of  erecting  a  cupola  over  their 
tomb,  so  that  it  might  be  known  thereby  ! ' 

In  this  church  there  is  a  tank,  into  which  the  water  flowed  from 
that  well  which  I  have  mentioned  through  a  pipe,  which  was  afterwards 
filled  up.  There  is  in  the  monastery  a  Persian  mill,  which  contained  an 
instrument  for  peeling  off  the  bran,  but  this  has  now  become  useless. 
Near  the  church  there  is  a  large  and  lofty  keep2,  consisting  of  three 
stories,  which  is  entered  from  within  the  church  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
This  keep  fell  into  decay,  and  so  it  was  restored  by  the  Shaikh 
Al-Makin  Abu  '1-Barakat,  the  scribe,  known  as  Ibn  Katamah,  who 
also  restored  the  wall  contiguous  to  the  washhouse,  below,  and 
restored  the  pipe. 

Near  [the   keep]   there  is  a  church  named   after  the   holy  father  Fot.  83  b 
Andunah  or  Anthony,  which  has  fallen  into  decay. 

Outside  and  in  front  of  the  monastery  there  are  a  number  of  cells, 
which  belonged  to  the  monks  when  they  came  out  from  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Macarius  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  Benjamin3,  the  thirty- 
eighth  in  the  succession,  but  which  are  now  ruined. 


1  Taffts  is  a  transcription  of  the  Greek  rdfos.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  The  tower  or  keep  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  all  the  desert  monasteries  at 
the  present  time— in  fact  it  is  the  citadel  of  the  fortress.  See  the  Pere  Sicard's 
description  and  woodcut  of  Dair  Antaniyus  and  the  illustration  in  Coptic  Churches, 
i.  pp.  295  and  309.     (A.  J.  B.) 

s  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  patriarchate  of  Damianus,  the  thirty-fifth 
patriarch,  that  the  monasteries  of  the  Wadi  Habib  were  pillaged  by  the  Berbers, 
and  they  remained  in  a  partly  deserted  condition  until  the  Mahometan  conquest 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Benjamin,  when  they  were  restored.  See  the 
patriarchal  biographies,  Brit.  Mus.  MS.   Or.  26,100,  pp.  95,  103,  noff.     The 

b  b  [II.  7.] 
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In  the  monastery  there  are  two  crypts  :  one  of  them  near  the  church 
of  Saint  Anthony,  for  burying  the  bishops  of  Al-Jiziyah  ;  and  the  other 
under  the  keep,  for  burying  the  monks.  There  are  also  in  the  monas- 
tery places  of  burial  for  the  villagers. 

The  worms  destroyed  the  timbers  of  this  monastery  and  the  church  ; 
and  so  they  were  pulled  down  at  the  expense  of  that  Sayyid1,  who 
constructed  instead  of  the  roof  [of  timber]  a  vaulted  roof,  and  enclosed 
the  columns  within  piers  [of  masonry],  and  none  of  the  columns 
remained  visible,  except  the  two  ancient  granite  columns  which 
[stand]  in  front  of  the  picture  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin.  The 
wooden  Bushel2  remained,  because  it  had  been  anointed  with  myrrh, 
which  prevented  the  worms  from  injuring  it. 

The  number  [of  the  monks]  who  are  assembled  together  in  this 
monastery  in  our  own  time  amounts  to  seven  or  less. 

§  According  to  the  Guide  to  the  Festivals,  composed  by  Anba  Jonas, 
bishop  of  Damietta,  every  year,  on  the  30th  of  Ba'unah,  the  festival 
of  Mary  and  Martha  is  kept,  who  are  [buried]  near  the  Two  Pyramids, 
in  the  monastery  known  as  the  Monastery  of  the  Dogs,  the  correct 
name  of  which  is  the  Monastery  of  the  Vinedresser3;  but  the  Melkites 
burnt  it,  on  account  of  their  hatred  towards  the  Jacobites.  It  is  said 
that  the  bodies  of  these  two  saints  and  the  body  of  Lazarus  are  at 
"Pel.  64  a  Constantinople,  and  were  translated  thither  from  the  island  of  Cyprus4. 


destruction  of  the  church  of  St.  Macarius  and  of  the  cells  by  the  Arabs  of  Upper 
Egypt  (AjjuJI  \Ja£)  is  commemorated  on  Barmudah  1  =  March  27;  see  Synax- 
arium  at  that  day. 

1  I.  e.  Ibn  Katamah. 

2  This  sentence  is  left  untranslated  by  Quatremere  in  quoting  the  passage, 
doubtless  because  he  failed  to  understand  it.  The  word  Bustul  has  already  been 
explained  in  connexion  with  a  similar  passage  above,  fol.  27  a.  By  the  'wooden 
Bus/id'  is  meant  a  pillar  painted  with  the  figure  of  an  apostle.     (A.  J.  B.) 

s  The  Muslims  contemptuously  changed  the  name  Dair  al-Karrdm  into 
Dair  al-Kildb,  as  they  transformed  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
(Kiydmah)  at  Jerusalem  into  Church  of  the  Rubbish-heap  {KtimdmaK).     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  The  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Lazarus  from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople 
is  commemorated  by  the  Copts  on  Babah  2i=Oct.  18. 
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The  Guide  to  the  Festivals  also  states  that  the  birth  of  the  Lady 
[which  took  place]  outside  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
is  celebrated  every  year  on  the  ist  of  Bashans1,  which  is  called  the 
'Id  as-Simbulah.  In  another  copy  of  the  Guide,  the  monastery  of 
Nahya.  is  said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Lady. 

This  monastery  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Al-Jiziyah  and 
the  island  of  Misr,  but  the  patriarch  Anba  Mark  transferred  it  to  him- 
self ;  he  was  the  seventy-third  in  the  order  of  succession.  He  allowed 
the  bishop  to  receive  three  dinars  yearly  from  the  revenues  of  the 
monks. 

§  In  the  district  called  Nahya2,  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah,  is 
situated  the  monastery  which  has  been  described  above.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  the  church  which  it  contains,  named  after  the 
Lady  the  pure  Virgin  Mary,  was  restored  by  a  merchant  who  came 
from  the  West. 

[The  caliph]  Al-Imam  al-Amir  bi-Ahkami  'llah  used  to  come  to 
this  monastery  and  enjoy  the  country  here ;  and  he  erected  in  it 
a  manzarah,  and  restored  the  enclosing  wall.  The  Canon  of  the 
Festivals  states  that  the  church  of  this  monastery  is  named  after 
Martha  and  Mary,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  whose  festival  is  kept  on 
the  28th  of  Tubah  every  year,  or  on  the  19th. 

The  Book  of  the  Monasteries,  by  Ash-Shabushti3,  testifies  that  this 
monastery  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  agreeably  situated  in  Egypt,   Pol.  64  b 
and  that  the  view  of  it  is  most  admirable,  especially  during  the  days 
of  the  high  Nile,  and  of  the  sowing  of  seed.     It  has  a  canal,  where 


1  I.e.  April  26.  So  also  the  Coptic  Synaxarium,  Paris  MS.  Arabe  256. 
'Id  as-Sunbulah  means  'festival  of  the  constellation  Virgo.'  Cf.  the  Gospel  of  the 
Nativity  of  Mary  in  Thilo,  Proleg.  xc-cv  and  340  f. 

2  Here  begins  another  account  of  the  same  monastery  of  Nahya. 

3  This  passage  from  Ash-Shabushti  is  quoted  in  much  the  same  words,  but 
without  mention  of  the  source,  by  Yakut  (Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  v.p)  and  by 
Al-Kazwinl  (Kitdb  Athdr  al-Bildd,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  irr),  and,  with  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  author,  by  Al-Makrizi. 

b  b  2 
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people  assemble  to  enjoy  the  country.  It  has  also  an  extensive  fishing- 
pool.  The  waters  of  the  blessed  Nile  surround  this  monastery  on  its 
four  sides 1. 

Church  of  Saft  Maid  Am. 

Saft  Maidum2.  Here  there  is  a  church,  common  [to  different  sects], 
containing  three  altars :  one  of  them,  in  the  middle,  belonging  to  the 
Copts,  and  named  after  the  valiant  martyr  Theodore ;  the  second 
belonging  to  the  Armenians,  and  named  after  the  glorious  martyr 
Saint  George  ;  the  third  [dedicated]  to  the  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  belonging  to  the  Melkites. 

Pyramids  of  Al-Jizah. 

The  Pyramids.  These  were  built  by  Hermes 3,  the  wise,  the  three- 
fold in  wisdom,  who  by  his  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  invented 


1  I.  e.  during  the  annual  inundation. 

2  Or  Saft  Maidun.  Formerly  in  the  province  of  Al-Bahnasa,  but  now  in  that 
of  Bani  Suwaif  and  in  the  district  of  Zawiyah,  with  a  population  in  1885  of 
1748.  See  Yakfit,  Mushtarik,  p.  riM  ;  Recensement  de  TlLgypie,  ii.  p.  279.  The 
insertion  of  the  passage  referring  to  Saft  Maidum  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  province  of  Al-Jizah,  is  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  plan  of  the  book 
in  its  present  form. 

3  The  earliest  mention  of  '  Mercurius '  or  '  Hermes  Trismegistus '  occurs  in 
Tertullian,  Adv.  Valent.  c.  15,  and  in  Lactantius,  if  the  passage  of  Manetho 
quoted  by  Georgius  Syncellus  is  an  interpolation.  A  papyrus  of  the  reign  of 
Gallienus  speaks  of  Tpia-ficyia-Tos  "Ep^s  as  the  god  of  Hermopolis  in  Egypt,  i.e. 
Ushmfinain  ;  see  Wessely  in  Mitth.  aus  der  Samml.  der  Pap.  Erzherzog  Rainer, 
v.  p.  133  f.  In  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  Thoth,  who  was  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  Hermes,  is  called  'great,  great,'  i.e.  'twice  great.'  To  this  Thoth 
or  Hermes  was  ascribed  the  authorship  of  all  the  sacred  books  which  the  Greeks 
called  Hermetic ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  there  were  forty-two  of 
such  works,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  the  name  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of  various  Neo-Platonic 
and  Cabbalistic  works,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  writer  was  ever  known 
as  Trismegistus,  although  there  are  extant  under  the  name  many  MSS.     To  the 
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the  art  of  alchemy,  and  was  able  to  make  substances.  His  birth- 
place was  Memphis.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  as  Idris, 
who  is  related  to  have  been  '  raised  up  to  a  high  place1.'    The  Sabaeans 


Arabs  the  name  was  well  known  through  the  existence  in  Arabic  of  many 
treatises  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus ;  see  Haji  Khalfah  (ed.  Fluegel), 
hi.  pp.  53,  424,  480,  592;  iv.  pp.  ioo,  465;  v.  pp.  39,  41,  157,  171,  247,  587, 
where  works  of  Hermes  are  mentioned  on  such  subjects  as  alchemy,  talismans, 
the  mystic  use  of  letters,  astrology,  the  philosopher's  stone  or  elixir  (^S'i^^pov). 
The  belief  that  the  pyramids  of  Al-Jizah  were  built  by  Hermes,  or  that  one  of 
them  was  his  tomb,  was  widespread  among  the  Arabs,  who,  however,  generally 
say  that  they  derived  it  from  the  Sabaeans ;  see  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  969 ; 
'Abd  al-Latif,  Mukhiasar  (ed.  White),  p.  99  ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  pp.  1 1  1-1  r  1  ; 
As-Suyuti,  Husn  al-MuMdarak,  i.  pp.  1  v,  pp,  t"e  .     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  The  identification  of  Hermes  with  Idris,  who  is  further  identified  with  the 
Enoch  of  Genesis,  is  common  to  most  of  the  Arab  historians.  The  words  placed 
in  inverted  commas  are  a  quotation  from  the  Koran,  SHrah  Maryam,  v.  27, 
where  it  is  said : 

Lie  lilx*   »h*s,«  Uo   ^.J"j  u"   «Jl   [_r?j±\   s->liXJI   |j   Sil_j 

'  Make  mention  of  Idris  in  the  Book;  for  he  was  truthful  and  a  prophet,  and  we 
raised  him  up  to  a  high  place.'  The  last  words,  of  course,  refer  to  his  translation 
to  Heaven.     See  Al-Baidawi,  Anwar  at-Tanzil,  &c.  (ed.  Fleischer),  i.  p.  oai». 

Eutychius  says  that  Enoch  was  called  Idris  by  the  Arabs  (Annates,  i.  p.  30). 
Ibn  al-Athir  says  that  Enoch  (fj^>),  the  son  of  Jared,  is  the  same  as  Idris  the 
prophet ;  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  prophets,  and  the  first  to  write  and  to  study 
the  stars  and  to  calculate;  that  the  learned  Greeks  (^lijJl  *Uc)  call  him 
Hermes  the  Wise,  and  hold  him  to  be  great;  that  he  exhorted  the  people  to 
repentance,  and  that  God  raised  him  up  when  he  was  365  years  old  according  to 
the  Pentateuch  (Al-Kdmil,  i.  p.  Pr).  As-Suyuti  says  that  Enoch,  Hermes,  and 
Idris  are  the  same  person  (Husn  al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  iv).  Haji  Khalfah  says 
that  Idris,  the  son  of  Jared,  the  son  of  Mahalaleel,  the  son  of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  was  the  originator  of  all  the  learning  that  existed  before  the 
flood—  , 

and  that  he  is  the  same  as  Hermes,  and  is  called  the  Chief  Hermes  (i—J^ll  u-*,*) 
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make  pilgrimages  to  the  two  great  pyramids,  and  say  that  Hermes  is 
buried  in  one  of  them,  and  Agathodaemon1  [in  the  other].  The 
Sabaeans  come  to  the  pyramids  from  Harran,  on  pilgrimage2.  There 
is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  structure  erected  by  the  hand  [of  man], 
stone  upon  stone,  higher  than  these  two  pyramids 3,  which  are  the  tombs 
of  Hermes  and  Agathodaemon.  It  is  said  that  the  area  covered  by 
each  of  the  two  great  pyramids  is  twelve  feddans  4 ;  and  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  well,  the  site  of  which  is  not  known. 


Monastery  of  the   Vinedresser. 

Near  this  place  there  is  a  monastery,  known  as  the  Monastery  of 
Pol.  65  a  the  Vinedresser,  but  called  by  the  heretics  the  Monastery  of  the  Dogs. 


and  the  Threefold  in  Grace  (£»*Jl>  e>liU) ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  erect 
buildings,  and  was  himself  the  constructor  of  the  pyramids ;  see  Lex.  Bibliogr.  ed. 
Fluegel,  i.  p.  63. 

1  Nothing  is  known  from  Greek  or  Latin  sources  with  regard  to  Agathodaemon 
except  that  he  designed  maps  for  Ptolemy's  Geography,  and  therefore  probably 
lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  but  the  Arabs 
have  more  to  say  about  him,  since  they  claimed  to  possess  treatises  by  him  on 
amulets  and  on  alchemy  (Haji  Khalfah,  iii.  p.  391,  vi.  p.  51),  and  identified  him 
with  Seth  (ibid.  i.  p.  65  ;  cf.  the  sources  quoted  in  the  last  two  notes).     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  As-Suyuti  adds  that  they  offer  sacrifices  and  incense  there. 

3  The  present  height  of  the  great  pyramid  is  about  451  ft.,  but  the  original 
height  was  480  ft.  9  in.,  which  is  nearly  20  ft.  higher  than  the  tower  of  Strassburg 
cathedral,  the  loftiest  building  in  Europe  ;  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  being  429  ft.,  and 
St.  Paul's  in  London  404  ft.  high.  The  second  pyramid  is  not  much  smaller 
than  the  first.  The  third  pyramid,  however,  is  considerably  less,  and  was  there- 
fore less  famous  than  the  other  two;  not  to  mention  the  still  smaller  pyramidal 
structures  which  make  up  the  group  at  Al-Jizah.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  This  is  singularly  accurate  as  regards  the  great  pyramid,  the  present  area  of 
which  is  i2f  acres,  the  former  13^.  The  pyramid  of  Chephren,  however,  is 
smaller,  covering  now  about  iof  acres,  and  formerly  about  \i\.     (A.  J.  B.) 


THE  WESTERN  MOUNTAINS.  IQI 

There  is  also  a  third  pyramid,  besides  the  two  former,  the  base  of  which 
is  built  of  hard  granite  of  variegated  colour 1. 

The  monastery  is  near  the  pyramids,  on  the  western  side ;  and  its 
church  is  called  the  church  of  Timothy2  the  monk,  a  native  of 
Memphis,  whose  body  is  buried  in  it.  His  intercession  was  powerful 
in  this  church,  so  that  those  who  visited  it  and  prayed  to  God  in  the 
power  of  faith,  gained  their  requests  ;  and  if  any  one  were  desirous 
of  entering  upon  some  undertaking,  and  asked  God  to  guide  him 
according  to  that  which  was  best,  God  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  his  undertaking,  or  else  warned 
him  not  to  enter  upon  it.  This  is  attested  by  the  Book  of  the  Histories 
of  the  Councils. 

The   Western  Mountains. 

§  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range  there  is  a  town  called 
Mastayah3.     At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in   [the   province  of]  Al- 


1  Herodotus  and  Pliny  call  this  granite  '  Ethiopian  stone ; '  Diodorus  and 
Strabo  '  black  stone  ; '  while  the  Arab  writers,  from  the  colour  of  the  granite,  name 
the  pyramid  the  red  pyramid.     'Abd  al-Latif  says  : 

jjxill   Liul'i  j^-%   ^Jl   iXs^sA   ij~e   sj5o   fuj\  js^i,   L&x   ,_/*a~9   eJlill  Llj 

J?J>yi  0*j\  J  "3\  jjjJi  8-S  Jj>  ilj  h\J\ 

'  The  third  pyramid  is  less  than  the  other  two  by  about  a  quarter ;  but  it  is 
built  of  stones  of  red  granite,  which  is  spotted,  and  of  extreme  hardness,  so  that 
iron  makes  no  impression  upon  it  except  after  a  long  time.'  (Mukhtasar,  p.  92.) 
(A.  J.  B.) 

2  This  must  be  the  martyr  Timothy  of  ancient  Misr  (l»jaa)1  _/<">),  a  name 
given  to  Memphis  by  Arab  writers,  who  is  commemorated  on  Ba'unah  21  = 
June  15;  see  Synaxarium  at  that  day.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Roman  army 
when  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  broke  out,  and  for  proclaiming  Christ  before 
Arianus,  the  governor  of  the  Thebaid,  he  was  repeatedly  tortured  and  at  last 
beheaded.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  given. 

3  I  transcribe  this  name  conjee turally  as  Mastayah  because  De  Sacy  names 
a  town  called  Mestayah  in  the  province  of  Al-Gharbiyah.  A  few  lines  further 
down  our  copyist  writes  ij'U — » ,  Maslatah  (?). 
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Jizah  there  are  fifty  monasteries,  flourishing  and  populous,  which  have 
been  ruined  and  burnt  by  the  heretics  :  [that  is  to  say]  at  the  hands 
of  the  Berbers  of  Western  Africa,  who  do  not  know  the  truth,  or 
obey  the  law,  or  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  This  western 
range  of  mountains  is  united  with  the  mountains  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  but  then  branches  off  from  them,  until,  after  passing 
by  Barca  and  the  whole  sea  coast  of  northern  Africa,  it  reaches 
the  land  of  Baraghwatah1  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Dark- 
ness. In  this  western  mountain-range  is  the  city  called  Mastayah, 
to  which  [in  former  days]  they  used  to  bring  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
kings,  with  all  their  money  and  treasures  ;  and  the  greatest  number 
of  treasure-hunters  haunt  the  environs  of  this  city,  which  they  call 
Dar  Manuwil. 

Monastery  of  Ash-Shamd . 

Fol.  65b         §  Munyat  ash-Shammas2  [or  Munyah  of  the  Deacon],  namely,  of 
Paphnutius,  the  novice,  is  to  the  west  of  Tamwaih. 
The  monastery  called  '  Monastery  of  Ash-Shamd  V 


1  See  note  on  fol.  49  a,  where  the  name  is  incorrectly  written  Ibn  Ghawatah. 
See  Ibn  Khaldfln  (vi.  p.  n),  where  there  is  a  mention  of  the  tribe  of  Baraghwatah 
and  their  native  country  in  north-west  Africa. 

2  This  place  is  said  by  Yakftt  to  be  in  the  province  of  Al- Jizah,  and  to  be 
also  called  Dair  ash-Shamd  or  '  Monastery  of  the  Candle.'  Compare  the  name 
Kasr  ash-Shama'  and  its  supposed  derivation  from  fyr  HJULI ,  '  Egypt.'  The 
revenue-lists  of  a.  d.  1375  also  name  the  place  as  existing  in  the  province  of 
Al- Jizah.  There  were  two  places  of  the  name  in  the  same  province  ;  but  there  is 
now  only  one  Mit  Shammas,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Badrashain,  in  the  province 
of  Al-Jizah,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  883.  See  Yakut,  Mushtarik,  p.  t*.v  ; 
Rec.  de  I ' Egypte,  ii.  p.  221.  The  monastery  of  Ash-Shama'  must  have  stood 
close  to  Munyat  ash-Shammas. 

3  Yakflt  says  that  this  was  '  an  ancient  monastery,  held  in  reverence  among 
the  Christians,  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah  in  Egypt.  Between  this  monastery  and 
Al-Fustat  there  is  a  distance  of  three  parasangs,  as  you  go  up  the  Nile ;  and  the 
throne  of  the  patriarch  is  in  this  monastery,  and  here  he  resides  as  long  as  he  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Misr.'     (Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  ivr .) 
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§  This  monastery  is  also  called  the  'Monastery  of  the  Devils1,'  for 
the  following  reason.  In  the  days  of  [the  caliph]  Al-Mustansir,  during 
the  years  of  dearth,  the  monks  deserted  this  building,  which  remained 
uncared  for,  so  that  cattle  used  to  feed  in  it.  Moreover  certain  figures 
used  to  issue  forth  from  the  monastery,  and  used  to  ride  upon  horse- 
back from  nightfall  to  morning,  and  enter  a  certain  ruined  village. 
Thus  the  monastery  received  that  name.  Paphnutius2  went  and  lived 
in  this  monastery  alone,  to  take  care  of  it.  It  was  a  small  domed 
structure,  and  it  was  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  officials,  until  it 
assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  now.  Paphnutius  had  visited 
Onuphrius,  the  saint  and  pilgrim3,  and  lived  with  him  for  a  time; 
for  whenever  Paphnutius  heard  of  a  saint,  he  went  to  see  him  and 
received  his  blessing  ;  and  he  was  with  Saint  Onuphrius  at  the  time 
of  his  death4.  There  was  at  the  dwelling  of  the  latter  a  single 
fruit-bearing  palm-tree ;  so  Paphnutius  thought  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  live  there  in  the  place  of  Onuphrius.  But  God  sent  a  violent 
wind,  which  lasted  long  and  blew  down  that  palm-tree,  from  which 
Onuphrius  used  to  feed  himself  during  his  lifetime  ;  and  filled  up  with 
sand  the  well  of  water  from  which  he  drank.  So  Paphnutius  went  else- 
where, and  every  one  who  saw  his  form,  thought  that  he  was  a  disciple 
[of  Onuphrius],  although  it  was  not  so.     Afterwards  he  became  a  dis- 


1  Yakut  mentions  a  monastery  of  this  name  near  Al-Mausil  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
see  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  ivr. 

2  This  is  a  famous  Egyptian  anchorite  of  the  fourth  century;  but  not  the 
bishop  commemorated  by  the  Roman  church  on  Sept.  n.  See  Palladius,  Hist. 
Lam.  p.  125;  Apophthegmata  Patrum,  p.  377  f. ;  Zoega,  Cat.  p.  308  f. ;  Acta 
SS.  His  festival  is  kept  by  the  Copts  on  Amshir  i5  =  Feb.  9;  see  Synaxarium 
at  that  day.  The  name  is  n^rtonrf"  ('the  man  of  God')  in  Memphitic,  and 
n^nrtOfTe  in  Sahidic.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Abu  Nafar  or  St.  Onuphrius  is  always  called  '  the  Wanderer '  in  the  titles  of 
Coptic  paintings.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  The  visit  of  Paphnutius  to  Onuphrius  is  described  in  the  Synaxarium  at 
Ba'unah  16. 

cc  [II.  7-] 
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ciple  of  Saint  Macarius1  the  Great,  in  the  Wadi  Habib  ;  and  then  he 
went  to  the  monastery  of  Ash-Shama'.  This  monastery  contains  his 
Fol.  66  a  body.  The  church  in  this  monastery  has  three  altars :  the  middle 
altar  named  after  Saint  Anthony ;  the  northern  altar  after  Saint 
Sinuthius 2 ;  and  the  southern  after  Paphnutius ;  and  the  church  is 
named  after  Saint  Sinuthius.  The  liturgy  is  celebrated  at  the  altar 
named  after  Saint  Paphnutius,  in  the  middle  of  the  Fast  of  the  Forty 
[Days],  every  year.  It  was  in  [this  monastery]  that  he  died  ;  and 
according  to  his  biography,  he  died  on  the  15th  of  Amshir  (Feb.  9). 
This    monastery    was    restored    in    the    year  667   of  the   Righteous 


1  Macarius  the  Great  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  '  the  Egyptian '  from 
Macarius  '  of  Alexandria '  or  of  '  the  City.'  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  highly 
reputed  of  the  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert,  and  the  best-known  monastery  there 
still  bears  his  name.  He  has  left  fifty  homilies  and  '  a  volume  on  Christian 
Perfection,  which  places  him  in  the  first  rank  among  the  writers  on  practical 
Christianity'  (Sharpe's  History  of  Egypt,  ii.  p.  289.  See  also  Sozomen  H.  E.  ed. 
Hussey,  bk.  III.  c.  14  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  289).  He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  the  desert 
in  a.  d.  330,  and  to  have  died  there  in  a.  d.  390.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Abu  Sbanudah,  in  Coptic  OjertonfTe  or  cyeitOlff",  and,  in  the  Grae- 
cizing  form  found  in  Coptic  MSS.,  CirtOTOIOC,  Sinuthius,  is  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  monk  who  founded  the  White  Monastery;  see  below,  fol.  82b.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant  and  was  born  at  Shenalolet,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Shandawil,  to  the  north-east  of  Ikhmim.  He  served  in  boyhood  as  a  shepherd, 
and  then  came  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle  Apa  Pjol  (A.YI<L  TCXCJuX  =  W>' 
Jj*5-),  who  trained  him  in  the  monastic  life.  Sinuthius  is  said  to  have  been 
present  with  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  at  the  council  held  to  condemn  Nestorius. 
The  death  of  Sinuthius  is  commemorated  on  Abib  7  =  July  2,  and  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  very  year  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  viz.  a.  d.  451.  The 
discourses  delivered  by  this  saint  were  carefully  preserved,  and  many  attributed  to 
him  are  extant  at  the  present  day.  It  is  said  that  a  copy  of  one  of  them  was  laid 
upon  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  declared  that  '  Sinuthius  was  the  fourteenth  Apostle,  as  Paul  was  the 
thirteenth.'  See  Syuaxarium  at  Abib  7  ;  Zoega,  Cat.  pp.  375-502  ;  AmeUineau, 
Vie  de  Scknoudi  and  Monuments  pour  servir  ii  t'/ristoire  de  fEglise  Chre't.  (A.J.  B.) 
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Martyrs  (a.D.  951),  according  to  the  stone  on  which  its  date  is 
inscribed  over  the  door  of  the  keep.  In  this  monastery  was  the  body 
of  Saint  Paphnutius,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Saint  Macarius  the  Great 
in  the  Wadi  Habib,  [lying]  on  a  bed  of  leather  within  a  coffin1  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  the  body  was  stolen  by 
Husain,  son  of  the  caliph  Al-Hafiz,  by  means  of  certain  Arabs. 
The  monastery  fell  into  decay  a  second  time,  and  was  restored  by 
Anba.  Gabriel,  the  seventieth  patriarch,  known  as  Abu  'l-'Ula  Said 
ibn  Tank,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz.  It  is  a  famous  monastery, 
and  contains  many  monks.  In  front  of  it  there  is  a  large  keep, 
which  is  entered  from  the  church ;  and  there  are  also  handsome 
manzarahs  in  it.  It  possesses  a  garden,  and  land,  and  houses  at 
Munyat  ash-Shammas,  bought  by  the  tribe  of  Bani  Surus  from  the  Fol.66b 
ancestors  of  the  Shaikh  Mustafa  '1-Mulk  Abu  Saff  Ya'kub  ibn  Jirjis, 
who  were  natives  of  Damirah2,  in  the  north  of  [the  province  of] 
Al-Gharbiyah. 

This   monastery    was    under   the    see    of   Memphis   and   Tamwaih ; 
but    it   became    patriarchal.      To    it    is    brought    the    chrism3,    and    it 


1  Quatremere  {Mem.  i.  pp.  160- 161)  refers  to  the  Ada  SS.  ii.  15  for  a  statement 
of  St.  Antoninus  that  he  saw  at  Clysma  several  coffins  of  wood,  enclosing  the 
remains  of  various  anchorites,  and  among  them  probably  the  relics  of  St.  John  the 
Dwarf  and  St.  Sisoi.  In  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  304,  I  have  noted  the  existence 
at  this  day  of  wooden  coffins  full  of  relics  at  Dair  Abu  Makar ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  when  the  Pere  Sicard  visited  the  monastery  of  St.  Macarius  he  saw  four 
of  such  coffins,  one  of  which,  the  monks  said,  enclosed  the  body  of  John  the  Dwarf. 
(A.  J.  B.) 

2  The  Coptic  "f~£.JULHpi ;  now  included  in  the  district  of  Sharbin  in  the 
province  of  Al-Gharbiyah,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  3,185.  See  Amelineau, 
Ge'ogr.  p.  118. 

3  The  Arabic  miriln  (uj  *?•)  transcribes  the  Greek  ixvpov,  and  denotes  '  chrism.' 
The  chrism  was  originally  consecrated  at  Alexandria,  but  about  a.  d.  390  the  place 
was  changed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Macarius  in  the  Nitrian  desert;  see  Coptic 
Churches,  ii.  pp.  333-334.  This  passage  of  Abu  Salih  is  well  illustrated  by 
Renaudot  (Hist.  Pair.  pp.  354-355),  who  relates  that,  during  the  great  famine  in 

C  c  2 
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is  consecrated  there.  The  roads  are  dangerous,  and  this  course 
was  found  necessary.  Anba  Mennas,  the  sixty-first  patriarch,  built 
an  altar  named  after  Saint  Mark,  at  Mahallah  Daniyal,  where  the 
patriarchs  lived  ;  and  the  chrism  was  placed  upon  it  for  fear  of  the 
dangers  of  the  roads,  from  the  time  of  the  dearth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mu'izz  in  Egypt. 

Other  Churches  of  the  Province  of  Al-Jizah. 

§  Munyat  ash-Shammas 1.     In  this  district  there  is  one  church. 

§  The  district  called  As-Saraf  lies  to  the  west  of  the  monastery 
of  Ash-Shama',  and  here  resided  Anba  John  ibn  Abu  Ghalib,  the 
seventy-third  patriarch,  who  occupied  the  see  for  twenty-eight  years. 
To  the  west  also  of  the  monastery  of  Ash-Shama'  there  is  a  church 
named  after  the  glorious  martyr  Theodore. 

Damuh2.  Here  is  the  church  of  Cosmas  and  Damian,  their  brethren 
and  their  mother,  which  was  restored  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  Sa'id,  the 
scribe,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Diwan  al-Mukatabat.     Near  it  there 


the  time  of  the  caliph  Al-Mu'izz,  great  numbers  perished  and  many  episcopal  sees 
were  vacant ;  and  that  the  patriarch  himself  was  forced  to  remain  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  was  supported  with  his  followers  by  a  wealthy  lady  at  a  village  called 
Mahallah  Daniel.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  This  is  one  of  the  repetitions  which  prove  the  want  of  plan  of  the  author,  or 
the  carelessness  of  his  copyist ;  see  above,  fol.  46  b. 

2  Our  author  seems  to  imply  that  this  place  is  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah, 
and  Al-Makrizi,  who  calls  the  place  Damuh  as-Saba',  and  names  the  church  of 
Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  as  well  as  the  synagogue  there,  actually  states  that  it  is 
in  that  province.  'Abd  al-Latif  also  states  that  Damuh  was  in  the  province,  and 
near  the  town  of  Al-Jizah.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a  Damuh  as-Saba'  in  the 
district  of  Dakarnas  in  the  province  of  Ad-Dakahliyah.  Could  our  author, 
'Abd  al-Latif  and  Al-Makrizi,  who  are  not  always  good  geographers,  have  made 
a  mistake  ?  Could  the  mistake  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  names 
Damfih  and  Tamwaih  which  is  next  named  ?  The  latter  place  is  sometimes 
called  Tamuh.     See  also  Quatremere,  Mem.  i.  pp.  137-138. 
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is  a  garden  containing  a  well  with  a  water-wheel,  upon  the  high  road. 

The   Jews  have    in   this   district   a   synagogue1,   enclosed   by   a  wall,  Pol.  67  a 

within  which  are  lodgings  for  them,  and  a  garden  in  which  are  trees 

and  palms,  and  a  circular  well  with   a  water-wheel.      Here   disputes 

took  place  between  the  sects  of  Rabbanites  and   Karaites  concerning 

the  lighting  of  lamps.     It  is  said  that  the  prophet  Moses,  in  the  days 

of  Pharaoh,  visited  this  place,  and  prayed  in  it,  and  slept  in  it2. 

Monastery  and  Churches  of  Tamwaih. 

Tamwaih.  This  place  is  opposite  to  Hulwan3,  which  lies  on  the 
eastern  bank.  The  monastery  which  takes  its  name  from  Tamwaih 
is  described  in  the  Book  of  the  Monasteries  of  Ash-Shabushti4.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  enclosing  wall.  Its  church  is  named  after  Saint 
Mercurius5,  and  overlooks  the  river,  to  which  it  is  close.  Contiguous 
to  the  monastery  there  is  a  keep,  entered  from  the  church  ;  and  in  its 
upper  story  there  are  fine  manzarahs.  The  monastery  commands  views 
of  the  gardens  and  trees  and  cultivated  lands  and  vineyards  with 
trellises.     It  is  inhabited  by  many  monks. 

This  monastery  was  restored  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Yaman  Wazir, 
metwalli  of  the  Diwan  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  by  the  Shaikh  Abu 
'1-Mansur,  his  son,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Amir,  and  the  vizierate  of 
Al-Afdal  Shahanshah.     The  latter  used   to  alight  at  this  monastery, 


1  Al-Makrizi  says  that  this  had  been  a  church. 

2  'Abd  al-Latif  states  that  Moses  lived  at  Damuh  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah ; 
see  Al-Mukhtasar ,  ed.  White,  p.  n6. 

3  More  accurately,  Tamwaih  lies  about  five  miles  lower  down  the  river  than 
Hulwan,  which  is  to  the  south-east  of  Tamwaih,  on  the  opposite  bank. 

i  The  passage  of  Ash-Shabushti  is  quoted  by  Al-Makrizi  in  his  article  on  the 
monastery  of  Tamwaih  (sjjjs  j>±) ;  cf.  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  i vf> .  Both  of 
these  writers  quote  verses  by  Ibn  Abi  Asim  al-Misri,  which  speak  of  the  pleasures 
of  drinking  wine  at  this  monastery. 

6  Tamwaih  itself  is  often  omitted  in  maps,  but  a  monastery  of  Abu  's-Saifain, 
i.  e.  St.  Mercurius,  is  marked  on  Norden's  Plate  XXVIII,  neariy  facing  Hulwan 
and  overlooking  the  river.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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and  spend  some  time  there,  lounging  and  sauntering ;  and  he  laid 
out  a  garden  near  it,  and  planted  in  it  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  palms ; 
and  dug  wells  over  which  he  placed  water-wheels  ;  and  he  surrounded 
Fol.  67  b  the  garden  with  a  strong  hedge.  The  annual  rent  which  was  received 
from  this  monastery  into  the  public  treasury  amounted  to  ten  dinars. 
Afterwards  this  rent  was  stopped,  and  with  the  money  oil-presses  were 
built  within  the  enclosure  of  the  monastery,  complete  in  all  their  parts. 
The  monastery  possessed  forty-seven  feddans  of  land,  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  Ghuzz  and  Kurds  and  the  rest,  in  the  reign  of 
An-Nasir  Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub,  the  Kurd. 

In  the  church  lies  the  body  of  Paphnutius1,  the  superior  of  this  monas- 
tery ;  and  his  festival  is  kept  on  the  15th  of  Amshir.  The  monastery 
contains  a  painting  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary.  Al-Afdal  took 
pleasure  in  sitting  in  his  place  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building. 

The  Shaikh  Abu  '1-Yaman,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  pro- 
vided for  this  church,  at  his  own  expense,  vessels  of  solid  silver.  He 
provided  a  paten2,  and  a  chalice,  and  a  spoon3,  and  a  censer,  and 
a  cross,  and  a  splendid  veil  of  silk. 

In  this  district  there  is  also  the  large  and  beautifully  planned  church 
of  the  glorious  saint  and  champion  Saint  George. 

There  is  also  a  church  named  after  the  female  martyr  Mahrabil4. 


1  We  were  told  above  that  the  relics  of  St.  Paphnutius  had  been  in  the 
monastery  of  Ash-Shama',  but  that  they  were  stolen  thence  by  Husain,  son  of 
Al-Hafiz.     Can  they  subsequently  have  found  their  way  to  Tamwaih  ? 

8  The  curious  enlargement  of  the  denotation  of  the  word  siniyah  (i^-o)  is 
remarked  upon  by  De  Goeje,  in  his  note  on  Ibn  Hankal,  p.  rfi,  where  he  points 
out  that  from  signifying  a  china  (Chinese)  plate  or  dish,  it  grew  to  denote  a  plate 
or  dish  of  any  material ;  so  that  a  porcelain  dish  had  to  be  distinguished  as 
^*>  4^.0  or  ^Jl  i^u-a.  For  the  use  of  the  names  of  church  vessels  and 
furniture  at  the  present  day,  see  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  378".     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  It  is  well  known  that  the  sacramental  elements  are  administered  in  the 
Coptic  church  together  in  a  spoon,  as  in  the  Greek  church.  The  spoon  is  used 
also  in  the  papal  Mass.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  So  in  the  MS.     I  can  only  conjecture  that  the  name  may  be  a  clerical  error 
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And  the  church  of  Aba  Bimah. 

And  a  church  named  after  the  angel  Michael. 

And  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin. 

Memphis. 

Memphis1.  Baisur,  son  of  Ham,  son  of  Noah,  settled  here,  when 
he  was  780  years  old,  with  thirty  of  his  sons  and  family,  and  therefore 
the  place  was  called  Manafah2,  which  means  'thirty.'  His  sons  were 
Mizraim  and  Farik  and  Bah  and  Mah.  The  following  were  the  sons  Fol.  68  a 
of  Mizraim  :  Kift ;  Ushmun,  the  meaning  of  whose  name  is  '  Come  not 
hither3!'  and  Atrib.  At  this  place4  there  is  a  great  image  of  granite, 
called  Bfl  'l-Hiil,  thrown  down  upon  its  side. 

Afterwards  Manafah  was  established  as  the  capital  of  the  Pharaohs. 
When  Baisur  died  he  was  buried  here,  in  a  place  called  Abu  Harmis  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  Nile 
gradually  changed  its  bed  in  that  direction. 

Other  writers  say  that  Memphis  was  built  by  Mizraim  for  his  son 
Kift,  who  was  called  Barim  ;  and  others  say  that  this  city  was  built 
by  Manfa'us,  the  son  of  'Adim,  who  made  it  thirty  miles  long  and 
twenty  miles  broad,  and  erected  around   it   thirty  towers,  each  tower 


for  Maharati,  a  girl  whose  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  Tubah  14  =  Jan.  9; 
see  Am^lineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  67. 

1  Memphis  did  not  cease  to  exist  in  name  or  to  be  the  see  of  a  bishop  till 
long  after  the  Arab  conquest;  see  'Abd  al-Latif,  p.  n6ff. ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat, 
i.  p.  iri*  ff. 

2  Yakut,  who  gives  the  same  derivation,  states  the  Coptic  form  as  Mafah 
(isU),  which  corresponds  to  the  Thebaic  JUL<L£.ne  better  than  to  the  Memphitic 
JUL<LTI.     (Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  667.) 

3  The  Coptic  tt)JULO"K   <S,Jt. 

4  I.  e.  Memphis.  The  image  must  be  the  great  statue  of  Rameses  II,  which, 
after  lying  as  it  fell  for  so  many  centuries,  has  now  been  set  upright  by  the 
English  engineers  under  the  command  of  Major  Plunkett.  The  name  Bu  '1-Hul 
(jyi  j>\),  or  'Father  of  Terror,'  i.e.  'Terrific'  or  'Gigantic,'  is  more  commonly 
given  to  the  Sphinx;  see  fol.  68b.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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containing  a  bath,  in  the  days  of  Sard',  son  of  Ar'u ;  or  that  it  was 
built  by  Pharaoh,  surnamed  the  'Lover  of  his  Mother1,'  who  was  king 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

Joseph  the  Truthful  constructed  a  large  Nilometer  at  Munaif 2 ; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  measured  the  Nile  in  Egypt  by  the  cubit. 
At  Memphis  there  are  wonders  :  buildings,  images,  tombs,  treasures, 
that  cannot  be  numbered.  There  is  here  a  house  of  green  granite, 
hard,  variegated  in  colour,  all  in  one  piece,  square,  with  a  roof  of  the 
same  piece.  The  church  near  to  this  is  spread  with  mats. 
Fol.  68  b  At  Memphis  there  is  a  church  which  has  been  restored  at  a  place 
which  is  said  to  be  the  place  where  Moses  lay  in  ambush  for  the 
Egyptian  and  killed  him,  as  it  is  related  in  his  history.  Every  [square] 
cubit  of  the  land  here  used  to  fetch  a  price  of  a  hundred  dinars.  Near 
the  town  are  the  pyramids,  three  in  number.  The  height  of  the  great 
pyramid  is  four  hundred  cubits.  The  pyramids  were  the  landmarks 
and  the  dwelling-places  built  by  Asghusa,  the  greatest  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  by  Arghash,  the  brother  of  Shaddad,  and  by  Shaddad, 
son  of 'Ad,  and  Malik,  son  of 'Ad,  and  Farmashat,  brother  of 'Ad,  whose 
ancestor  was  the  king  Arzakusha.  He  built  here  eight  hundred  courses, 
and  then  died.  In  these  high  towers,  which  are  the  two  great  landmarks, 
[these  kings]  placed  their  treasures  and  their  tombs.  The  riches  con- 
tained in  one  of  them  were  extracted  by  one  of  the  emperors  of  the 
Romans,  named  Severus,  or  the  Great ;  and  he  extracted  [it],  after 
four  hundred  courses,  during  his  whole  reign,  until  he  died,  in  the  time 
of  the  author  of  the  treatise3. 

Near  these   pyramids  is   the   great   image  of  granite  [called]   the 
Terrific4,  sunk  in  the  sand  up  to  its  middle. 


1  This  is,  of  course,  a  confused  reference  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  whom 
Eutychius  also  calls  Muhibb  Ummihi.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Memphis. 

3  This  passage  appears  to  be  incomplete  or  corrupt. 

4  I.  e.  the  Sphinx,  generally  called  Abu  '1-Hul ;  see  last  page.  It  was  held  by 
the  Arabs  to  be  a  talisman,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  sands  from 
encroaching  upon  the  inhabited  districts.     Stories  were  told  of  its  having  been 
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After  this  we  will  speak  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  land 
of  Egypt. 

Churches  of  Bilsir  Band  and  other  places. 

Busir  Bana1.  This  town  is  named  after  a  sorcerer,  called  Bush-,  Fol.  69  a 
who  lived  there,  for  which  reason  it  was  named  after  him.  In  this 
town  is  the  large  church  which  was  entirely  built  of  hard  stone,  and 
is  named  after  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary;  it  stands  within 
the  fortress  of  this  city.  The  church  was  erected  in  ancient  times  ; 
but  as  time  passed  by,  and  the  kings  stood  in  need  of  the  stone  of 
which  it  was  composed,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  carried  away ;  and 
the  church  is  now  dismantled,  although  its  architectural  features  are 
still  visible.  It  stands  near  the  prison  of  Joseph  the  Truthful;,  son  of 
Jacob,  son  of  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  the  Friend  [of  God]— upon  them 
be  peace ! 

In  the  district  of  Bana  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  great 
Saint  George. 

Munyat  al-Ka'id.  Here  there  is  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure 
Virgin  Mary,  which  was  restored  by  the  Shaikh  Mufaddal  ibn  as-Salih, 
a  friend  of  the  vizier  Abu  '1-Faraj  ibn  Killis,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al- 
Hakim.  He  also  restored  a  church  on  the  banks  of  the  blessed  Nile, 
which  stood  for  a  time,  but  then  the  river  inundated  it,  and  washed 
it  away,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  remained. 

Wana  Busir.  Here  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  great  martyr 
Saint  Mercurius  ;  and  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary  ; 
and  a  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Saint  George  ;  and  a  church  of  the 
great  angel  Michael  ;  and  a  church  of  the  martyr  Saint  John^,  whose 
pure  body  lies  within  it. 


wilfully  mutilated,  which  diminished  its  talismanic  power.  See  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat, 
i.  p.  i  rr .  It  is  well  known  that  the  Sphinx  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  which 
is  limestone,  not  granite,     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  The  following  passage  is  repeated  from  fol.  1 7  b  f.      Busir  Bana  and  Bana 
are  again  wrongly  placed  in  Southern  or  Upper  Egypt. 

2  yW.  seems  to  be  a  clerical  error  for  ^j*.*.;  see  above,  fol.  18  a. 

d  d  [ii.  M 
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Pol.  69  b         Idrijah,  one  of  the  villages  of  Bush.     Here  there  is  a  church  named 
after  Saint  George. 

Tansa.  Here  there  is  a  church  named  after  Nahadah  ;  and  a  church 
named  after  the  martyr  Mercurius  ;  and  a  church  named  after  Gabriel 
the  angel ;  and  a  church  named  after  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin. 

The  Fayyilm. 

Madinat  al-Fayyum1  and  its  province.  Al-Fayyum  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Kift,  son  of  Mizraim,  who  built  this  city  for 
a  daughter  of  his,  who  had  offended,  so  that  he  banished  her  thither. 
Al-Fayyum  existed  before  the  time  of  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  son  of 
Abraham,  the  Friend  [of  God] — upon  them  be  peace ! — but  it  fell  into 
ruin ;  and  Joseph  the  Truthful  restored  it,  and  constructed  the 
Nilometers,  and  built  Al-Fayyum,  and  Hajar  al-Lahun,  which  was 
built  with  wisdom,  and  founded  with  strength,  and  help  that  came 
from  God,  and  was  executed  by  the  inspiration  of  God — to  whom 
be  praise  !  Joseph  also  dug  the  canal  of  Al-Manhi,  and  cultivated 
the  land  of  Egypt.  The  number  of  village-districts  in  [the  Fayyum] 
amounted  to  360,  which  is  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year, 
each  village  corresponding  to  a  day ;  and  the  revenue  from  each 
district  amounted  to  a  thousand  dinars.  The  lands  of  this  province 
are  irrigated  by  [a  rise  of  the  river  amounting  to]  twelve  cubits, 
but  they  are  not  overwhelmed  by  a  rise  of  eighteen  cubits,  which  is 
a  great  wonder.  There  is  here  common  land  which  is  not  the  property 
of  any  one,  but  all  men  have  a  right  to  demand  a  share  of  it  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances ;  and  the  common  land  consists  of  seventy 
different  sorts.  The  revenue  in  the  days  of  Kafur  al-Ustadh,  emir  of 
Egypt,  known  as  Kafur  al-Ikhshidi,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Abba- 
Fol.  70  a  sides,  when  the  province  was  administered  by  Ibn  Tarkhan,  in  the  year 
of  the  Arabs  355  (a.  d.  966),  amounted  to  620,000  dinars  ;  and  this  is 
as  much  as  the  revenue  of  Ar-Ramlah,  Tiberias,  and  Damascus. 

In  this  province   there  were  thirty- five  monasteries.     The  bishop, 


1  This  passage  is  repeated  from  fol.  18  a  f. 
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under  the  patriarchate  of  Anba  Theodore,  the  forty-fifth  in  the  succes- 
sion, was  named  Abraham ;  and  the  land-tax  paid  into  the  public 
treasury  upon  the  cultivated  lands  belonging  to  these  monasteries 
amounted  to  500  dinars. 

According  to  the  Book  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  'Amr  ibn  al- 
'Asi,  it  is  said  that  the  Fayyum  was  also  called  the  Waste  Land,  and 
was  an  outlet  for  the  superfluous  waters  of  Upper  Egypt ;  so  Joseph 
the  Truthful  carried  them  off  by  digging  the  canal,  to  receive  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  which  then  began  to  flow  into  it.  The  age  of 
Joseph  was  thirty  years  in  the  reign  of  Ar-Rayyan,  son  of  Al-Walid, 
son  of  Dauma,  after  his  interpretation  of  the  dream  which  the  king 
saw.  When  Joseph  interpreted  this  dream,  the  king  gave  him  a  royal 
robe,  and  the  signet-ring  of  the  kingdom  from  his  hand,  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  distinguished 
from  him  only  by  ascending  the  throne.  When  Joseph  dug  the  canal 
and  admitted  the  water  into  it,  it  flowed  from  Ras  al-Manhi  until  it 
reached  Al-Lahun,  through  a  break  in  which  it  flowed  into  the  Fayyum, 
which  it  irrigated.  The  canal  contained  a  great  mass  of  water,  but 
was  the  work  of  no  more  than  ninety  days.  When  the  king  and  his  Fol.  70  b 
viziers  saw  it,  they  said  :  '  This  is  the  work  of  a  thousand  days 1 ; '  and 
so  it  was  called  Al-Fayyum.  And  Joseph  made  the  streams  of  two  sorts, 
streams  that  ran  down  for  the  raised  grounds,  and  streams  that  ran 
up  for  the  depressed  places,  at  certain  times  and  hours  of  the  night 
and  day ;  and  he  framed  meters,  so  that  no  man  could  take  more  water 
than  his  due. 

The  first  city  built  by  Joseph  in  the  Fayyum  was  Shanah2,  where 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  lived.  Afterwards  he  measured  the  land  and 
the  water,  and  from  him  the  science  of  geometry  was  first  learnt. 
Joseph  was  the  first  who  measured  the  Nile  in  Egypt  by  the  cubit, 
and    made   a    Nilometer    at    Memphis.     Afterwards    the   old   woman 


1  AlfYum,  according  to  the  present  Egyptian  pronunciation. 

2  So  also  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  irr,  where  he  also  gives  a  second  form 
Shananah. 

d  d  2 
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Daluk1  founded  a  Nilometer  at  Ansina2,  and  a  Nilometer  at  Ikhmim  3  ; 
and  'Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Marwan  set  up  a  Nilometer  at  Hulwan4.  In 
later  times  the  province  of  the  Fayyum  was  settled  as  a  fief  upon  the 
Ghuzz  and  Kurds,  in  the  reign  of  Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub,  the  Kurd  ;  and  so 
it  remained  until  the  end  of  the  year  573  (A.  D.  1178),  when  its  revenues 
were  133,274  dinars.  Then  it  was  settled  upon  Buri,  the  brother  [of 
Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub],  and  his  followers,  in  the  year  576  (a.D.  1180),  when 
its  revenues  were  100,046  dinars.  Then  it  was  settled  upon  Taki  ad-Din 
'Umar  ibn  Shahanshah,  and  the  son  of  his  sister,  in  the  year  already 
mentioned,  when  its  revenues  were  of  the  amount  given  above. 

In  Madinat  al-Fayyum 5  at  present  there  is  the  church  of  the  glorious 

Fol.  71a  angel  Michael,  which  is  exceedingly  large,  and  contains  certain  pillars, 

large  and  high,  so  perfect  that  few  more  perfect  have  ever  been  seen. 

This  church  stands  near  that  gate  of  the  city  which  is  called  the  gate 

of  Surus. 

There  is  also  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  outside 
the  city ;  and  there  is  a  church  of  the  martyr  Mercurius,  restored  by 
the  Shaikh  Abu  Zakari. 


1  Generally  called  iS^U .  She  was  said  to  have  been  queen  of  Egypt  in  her 
own  right  in  remote  antiquity. 

2  The  ancient  Antinoe  or  Antinoupolis,  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  in 
memory  of  Antinous.  In  Coptic  it  is  called  <Lrn~irt(JUOT-  Under  the  later 
Roman  Empire,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt.  Upon  the 
site  of  this  city  now  stands  the  village  of  Shaikh  Abadah,  included  in  the  district 
of  Mallawi,  in  the  province  of  Asyut,  and  having  in  1885  a  population  of  1,179. 
See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  i~a  i  ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  r .? ;  Amelineau, 
Ge'ogr.  pp.  48-51. 

s  The  Greek  Chemmis  or  Panopolis,  and  the  Coptic  ttjAJUIt-  It  is  now  in 
the  district  of  Suhaj,  and  had  in  1885  a  population  of  18,792.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  ancient  temple,  which  was  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 
but  of  which  few  remains  now  exist.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  no;  Al-Idrisi 
(ed.  Rome)  [p.  48];  Al-Makrizi,  Kliitai,  i.  pp.  ri  and  rri ;  As-Suyuti,  Husn 
al-Muhddarah,  i.  p.  ta  ;  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  pp.  18-22. 

4  See  above,  fol.  52  a  ff. 

6  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Quatremerc,  Mem.  i.  p.  411. 
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There  is  also  a  church  of  the  Melkites  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Armenians. 

Monastery  of  An-N  akliin. 

The  monastery  called  the  monastery  of  An-Naklun1  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  district  called  Nawasa2.  This  monastery3  contains  a  church 
named  after  the  angel  Michael,  in  which  there  is  a  pillar  of  marble, 
which  sweats  as  if  water  were  flowing  from  it ;  and  also  possesses 
a  large  keep,  which  overlooks  a  mountain  on  which  there  is  a  boulder. 
It  is  said  that  the  foundations  of  this  church  were  laid  on  the  13th 
of  Hatur,  and  that  it  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  on  the  18th  of  Abib.  Adjacent  to  the  monastery  there  is 
a  church  named  after  the  angel  Gabriel 4,  enclosed  within  a  wall  which 
was  erected  before  the  church  on  the  1 3th  of  Amshir  and  was  finished 
in  this  short  time ;  and  the  building  of  the  church  was  begun  on 
the  36th  of  the  same  month,  and  finished  on  the  13th  of  Ba'unah,  on 
the  20th,  of  which  month  it  was  consecrated.  It  is  said  that  the  moun- 
tain called  An-Naklun  is  that  which  contained  the  place  where  Jacob, 
son  of  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  enjoyed  the  shade,  and  worshipped  ;  and 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  God   there  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  the   son  Pol.  71b 


1  The  Coptic  rteKXajfte.  This  monastery  was  also  called  in  Coptic 
JU.orW.CTKpiOIT  JUUioje,  and  sometimes  in  Arabic  y^&H  j>a,  both  of 
which  names  signify  '  Monastery  of  the  Log '  or  '  Beam.'  It  was  situated  to  the 
south-west  of  Madinat  al-Fayyum,  near  the  modern  Gharak,  and  has  now  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sands,  like  the  other  villages  of  that  district.  Al-Makrizi 
gives  an  account  of  the  monastery  of  An-Naklun.  See  also  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr. 
pp.  133  and  273.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Yakut  mentions  a  place  of  this  name,  which  was,  however,  in  the  province 
of  Samannud,  and  still  exists;  see  his  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  ait,  and  Rec.  de  ttgypte, 
ii.  p.  264. 

3  It  is  related  that  '  Aour '  or  Aura  (see  a  few  lines  below),  bishop  of  the 
Fayyum,  was  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  An-Naklun  early  in  the  fourth 
century;  and  his  history  translated  from  the  Arabic,  is  to  be  found  in 
M.  Amelineau's  Conies  ct  Rom.  de  I'Egypte  Chre't.  p.  109  if. 

4  This  church  is  memioned  in  the  last-named  work,  p.  122. 
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of  Jacob,  when  Joseph  superintended  the  building  of  the  Fayyum 
and  the  Hajar  al-Lahun.  The  church  in  the  mountains  of  An-Naklun 
was  consecrated,  in  the  episcopate  of  Anba  Isaac,  by  Aura,  son  of  the 
queen's  daughter  and  of  Abrashit1,  the  magician,  whom  she  hid  away 
from  him  (?)  and  from  her  parents. 

Monastery  of  Al-Kalainuu 2. 

§  The  monastery  called  that  of  Al-Kalamun.  This  monastery  is 
much  visited.  It  possesses  land  in  several  districts  of  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  at  Shubra  it  owns  sixteen  feddans.  It  possesses3  salt-marshes, 
from  which  it  annually  receives  nearly  three  thousand  ardebs  [of  salt]. 
Of  the  dates  of  the  palm-trees  it  receives  a  quantity,  which  are  sold 
every  year. 

There  is  here  a  spacious  church  named  after  the  Lady,  the  Pure 
Virgin  Mary,  which  was  consecrated  on  the  14th  of  Hatur.  Anba 
Samuel4,    the    superior    and    administrator    of    this    monastery,    was 


1  See  Ame'lineau,  op.  at. 

2  The  hill  of  Al-Kalamun,  upon  which  this  monastery  stood,  rises  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Fayyum  near  An-Naklun  and  near  Al-Gharak  and  the  Wadi 
Rayan ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  name  is  still  given  to  the  place,  which  is 
now  a  mere  desert.  The  monastery  is  described  by  Al-Makrizi;  but  is  barely 
mentioned  by  Yakut,  who  merely  says  that  it  was  in  the  Fayyum  and  was  widely 
celebrated.  The  Coptic  name  is  Ki-X^JUlUUIt.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii. 
p.  iav  ;  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  p.  388  f.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  This  passage  and  part  of  the  following  account  of  the  monastery  are  quoted 
by  Quatremere,  i.  pp.  474-475. 

4  The  death  of  this  saint  is  commemorated  on  Kihak  8= Dec.  4.  See 
Synaxarium  at  that  day.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Al-Kalamun, 
and  Hatri  and  Hor  are  said  to  have  been  monks  there  under  him,  which  would 
fix  his  date  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  Fourteen  monks  from 
An-Naklun  are  said  to  have  come  over  to  Samuel.  He  employed  his  monks 
in  preparing  salt  from  the  saline  pool  (jU.<LIte£,JU.OY),  mentioned  by  our 
author  below.  See  Zoega,  Cat.  pp.  545-546,  where  quotations  from  a  Coptic 
encomium  on  this  saint  are  given. 
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a  learned  man;  and  God  revealed  to  him  what  would  happen  in 
the  future,  and  spoke  with  him  ;  and  Samuel  wrote  down  what  God 
said  to  him,  and  his  prophecies  were  verified  in  his  own  time. 

This  monastery  is  enclosed  within  a  surrounding  wall,  in  which  there 
is  a  large  garden  containing  palms  and  olives  and  vegetables.  In  the 
monastery  there  are  four  towers ;  and  it  contains  twelve  churches.  In 
the  upper  part  there  is  a  sentinel's  cell  in  which  a  monk  is  stationed, 
to  warn  the  other  monks  of  the  approach  of  visitors  to  the  monastery,  p0l.  72  a 
while  the  latter  are  yet  at  a  distance,  whether  they  be  soldiers  or  emirs 
or  walis ;  and  the  sentinel  strikes  the  wooden  gong  in  different 
manners,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  visitors ;  so  that  the  monks 
may  know,  when  they  hear  it,  who  it  is  that  is  approaching  the 
monastery,  and  may  prepare  what  is  fitting  for  him  before  he  arrives. 

The  church  of  this  monastery  contains  twelve  chapels  in  its  upper 
and  lower  stories.  There  is  in  it  a  spring  of  salt  water,  flowing  day 
and  night  from  it  into  a  wide  pool.  In  the  latter  there  are  to  be  found 
at  intervals  [the  fish  called]  bultix,  of  which  men  eat,  and  which  are 
good  for  food,  and  black  in  colour.  In  winter  the  water  sweetens 
a  little  in  this  pool  ;   and  the  monks  occasionally  drink  from  it. 

Outside  the  monastery  there  is  a  cave,  in  which  lives  a  monk  who 
is  named  Muhna  ;  and  he  never  quits  it  by  night  or  by  day.  He  fasts 
during  the  whole  week.  The  monks  go  to  him  to  receive  his  blessing. 
Around  his  cave  there  are  many  fruitful  palm-trees.  He  used  to 
have  with  him  a  hundred  dinars  of  money ;  but  when  the  Ghuzz  and 
Kurds  came  to  this  country,  he  made  a  present  of  the  money  to  the 
monks,  and  retained  nothing  of  it.  The  wild  beasts  used  to  come 
together  to  him,  and  not  one  of  them  hurt  him ;  but  they  grew  so 
tame  that  he  was  able  to  feed  them  out  of  his  hand.  The  devils  also 
appeared  to  him,  and  stood  opposite  to  him,  face  to  face,  but  could  not 
reach  him. 

1  Al-Idrisi  says  that  this  was  a  round  fish  of  the  same  kind  as  the  'Afar  (y>.c), 
and  was  also  found  in  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  that  it  had  few  bones  and  was  good 
to  eat,  being  sometimes  of  the  weight  of  five  pounds.  Translated  by  Jaubert, 
i.  p.  30. 
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Fol.  72  b  The  door  of  this   monastery  is   plated  with  iron,  and   is  of  skilful 

workmanship. 

This  monk,  Muhna,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  made,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  monastic  life,  before  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  cave 
on  the  mountain,  a  church  which  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  over 
it  he  made  cells  for  the  monks.  It  is  said  that  the  father,  Anba  Samuel, 
the  celebrated  administrator  of  this  monastery,  used  to  worship  on  the 
mountain,  at  a  place  called  Rayan1,  opposite  to  the  monastery.  Up 
to  the  end  of  Amshir,  in  the  year  894  of  the  Righteous  Martyrs 
(A.D.  1 1 78),  the  number  of  monks  in  this  monastery  amounted  to  130  ; 
and  they  were  virtuous  and  devout. 

Monasteries  and  Churches  at  Afldh  az-Zaitiin. 

The  monastery  of  the  glorious  martyr  Theodore,  on  the  [canal  of] 
Al-Manhi,  at  Aflah  az-Zaitun2.  This  Theodore  was  a  native  of  the 
Fayyum,  and  was  martyred  in  Upper  Egypt.  His  body  was  carried 
on  a  wooden  chariot,  over  which  his  blood  flowed  ;  and  it  did  not  cease 
to  carry  him  until  it  reached  this  district,  of  which  he  was  a  native. 

In  [this  district]  there  is  a  church  named  after  him,  and  containing 
his  body ;  besides  many  other  churches.  There  are  here  a  church 
of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary ;  a  monastery  named  after  the 
apostles ;  a  church  named  after  the  martyr  Mercurius  ;  a  church  of 
the  angel  Gabriel ;  a  church  named  after  Saint  John  ;  and  the  church 
of  the  Saviour3. 

1  I.  e.  the  Wadi  Rayan,  still  so  called,  to  the  south  of  the  Fayyum,  and, 
according  to  some,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lake  Moeris. 

2  More  commonly  called  simply  Az-Zaitun,  or  '  The  Olives ; '  in  Coptic 
cb<LrUX(JDlT-  The  Acts  of  the  martyr  John  of  Phanijoit  have  been  published 
by  M.  Ame'lineau  ;  see  Un  Document  copte  du  xii  Steele,  1887.  The  place  is  on  the 
west  bank,  close  to  Dalas  and  Bush  Kura,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Bani  Suwaif, 
to  the  province  of  which  it  belongs;  and  in  1885  it  had  1,300  inhabitants,  besides 
sixty-two  Bedouins.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  lie;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  P; 
Am61ineau,  Geogr.  pp.  327-330.  This  passage  of  our  author  is  quoted  in  sub- 
stance by  Quatremere,  Mem.  pp.  412-413. 

3  As-Sutir  is  of  course  the  Greek  owqp. 
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Churches  of  Fdnu  and  Nakalifah. 

The  district  of  Fanu  and  Nakalifah1.  In  these  two  districts  there 
are  several  churches.  There  are  to  be  found  here  the  church  of  the  Fol.  73  a 
glorious  Saint  George ;  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary, 
restored  by  the  Shaikh  Al-Muhadhdhab  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  ibn  Abu 
Sahl  al-Musharif,  who  was  known  as  Az-Zakruk ;  the  church  of  the 
glorious  angel  Michael ;  the  monastery  of  the  Cross  in  the  district  of 
Fanu,  in  which  the  liturgy  is  celebrated  once  in  the  year,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Cross  ;  and  a  church  of  the  glorious  Saint  George. 


Sailah. 

In  the  district  of  Sailah2  there  is  a  monastery  named  after  the  Lady, 
the  Pure  Virgin,  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  adjacent  to  which  there  is  a  keep, 
which  has  been  restored,  but  not  finished,  on  the  public  road. 

The  monastery  known  as  the  monastery  of  the  Brothers.  In  this 
there  is  a  church  named  after  the  glorious  martyr  Saint  Mennas.  In 
this  monastery  lived  the  priest  John  of  Samannud3,  who  was  devout, 
learned,  and  humble,  and  consoled  by  his  learning  all  those  that  came 
to  him  and  heard  his  discourse ;  he  afterwards  became  patriarch  of 
Alexandria. 


1  This  passage  is  quoted  in  substance  by  Quatremere,  Mem.  i.  p.  413. 
Nakalifah  is  still  existing,  and  is  included  in  the  district  of  Sanuras  in  theprovince 
of  the  Fayyum,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  2,664.  See  Rec.  de  I ' Egypte,  ii. 
p.  258.  In  the  fourteenth  century  revenue-lists  both  places  are  named;  see 
De  Sacy,  Relation  de  I  Egypte  par  Abd-Allatif,  p.  633. 

2  Quoted  in  Quatremere,  MM.  i.  p.  413-  Sailah  ^as  in  the  Fayyum>  t0  the 
west  of  Nakalifah,  but  is  not  named  in  the  Rec.  de  I' Egypte.  See  Yakut,  Geogr. 
Wort.  iii.  p.  r  r . ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  1 . 

3  He  succeeded  Agatho,  and  was  the  fortieth  patriarch,  occupying  the  see 
from  a.  d.  677  to  686. 

e  e  [II.  7-] 
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Hajar  al-Lahun. 

Hajar  al-Lahun1.  Here  is  the  monastery  of  Saint  Isaac2;  and 
the  church  named  after  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary.  This  church 
is  spacious  and  beautifully  planned,  skilfully  built  and  designed,  and 
resembles  the  church  in  the  monastery  of  Al-Kalamun.  In  the 
Fol.  73  b  [monastery  of  Saint  Isaac]  there  is  also  a  small  church,  named  after 
the  glorious  martyr  Saint  Isaac.  Round  this  monastery  there  is 
a  triple  wall  of  stone.  It  is  much  visited,  and  stands  on  the  mountain 
to  the  north  of  Al-Lahun,  at  the  place  called  Barniyudah.  in  the 
mountain-range  in  the  south  of  the  Fayyum. 

Churches  of  Al-Bahnasd  and  the  neighbourhood. 

§  At  Al-Bahnasa  there  are  several  churches,  namely,  the  church  of 
Saint  Ammon3;  the  church  of  Mark;  the  church  of  Saint  John4;  the 


1  The  following  passage  is  quoted  in  substance  by  Quatremere,  Mem.  i.  p.  413. 
The  village  of  Al-Lahun  still  exists,  and  in  1885  had  a  population  of  2,416.  It 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Fayyum,  where  the  ancient  lock  of  the  canal  of 
Al-Manhi  was ;  and  it  is  included  in  the  district  of  Tubhar.  See  Amelineau, 
Ge'ogr.  p.  232. 

2  Saint  Isaac  of  Difri  ('"J~4>p€)'  in  the  province  of  Al-Gharbiyah,  was  put  to 
death  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  by  order  of  Arianus,  governor  of  the 
Thebaid,  after  horrible  tortures.  His  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  Bashans  6 
=  May  1 .  See  Synaxarium  at  that  day  ;  Budge,  Martyrdom  of  Isaac  of  Tiphre, 
with  Coptic  text  and  translation. 

s  Abamun,  Abamun,  or  more  correctly  Aba  Amun  or  Apa  Ammon,  is  the 
name  of  two  martyrs,  of  the  time  of  Diocletian,  whose  deaths  are  commemorated 
respectively  on  Abib  13  and  27=July  7  and  21.  See  Synaxarium  at  those  days; 
Amelineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  103.  Quatremere  borrows  from  this  passage,  Mem.  i. 
p.  255.  Al-Makrizt  says  that  there  were  once  360  churches  at  Al-Bahnasa,  of 
which  the  church  of  Mary  alone  remained  in  his  time.  We  shall  return  to  Al- 
Bahnasa  on  fol.  74  b. 

4  Since  Abu  Yuhannus  is  not  further  identified,  and  there  are  several  saints 
named  John  in  the  Coptic  calendar,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  them  is 
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church  of  the  glorious  martyr  Saint  George  ;  and  the  church  of  the 
glorious  martyr  Mercurius. 

§  At  Bahu malis1  there  are  several  churches,  namely,  the  church 
of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  a  second  church  of  the  angel  Gabriel  ;  a  church 
of  the  angel  Raphael;  a  church  of  the  glorious  Saint  Sinuthius2;  and 
a  church  named  after  Saint  Armenius  3. 

§  The  district  of  Kufadah4.  [Here  there  is]  a  church  named  after 
the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary  ;  a  church  of  the  glorious  angel 
Michael ;  a  church  of  the  angel  Raphael  ;  a  church  of  the  glorious 
martyr  Mercurius  ;  and  the  church  of  the  glorious  angel  Gabriel. 

§  At  Abtujah5  is  the  church  of  Raphael  the  angel ;  the  church  of 
the  angel  Michael ;  the  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Holy  and  Pure  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  the  church  of  Dioscorus. 


intended  here  and  elsewhere.  The  most  popular  martyr  of  this  name,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  the  John  who  was  martyred  together  with  his  cousin  Simeon, 
with  whom  he  is  commemorated  on  Abib  n=July  5.  See  their  Acts,  edited 
and  translated  by  M.  Hyvernat,  Actes  des  MM.  de  I'Egypie,  p.  174  ff.  See  also 
Synaxarium  at  that  day  ;  and  Amelineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  141  ff. 

1  I  cannot  guarantee  the  form  of  this  name,  nor  identify  the  locality. 

2  This  may  be  the  famous  monk  Sinuthius,  founder  of  the  White  Monastery  ; 
or  it  may  be  St.  Shanudah  or  Sinuthius  the  martyr,  of  Al-Bahnasa,  commemorated 
on  Barmahat  14= April  9  ;  see  Synaxarium  at  that  day. 

3  Abu  Harminah  is  said  by  Al-Makrizi  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
monks,  and  very  famous  among  the  Christians.  Cf.  Paris  Synaxarium  at 
Ba'iinah  8= June  2.  There  was  a  St.  Harmanus,  a  champion  of  the  monophy- 
site  doctrine,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Patriarchal  Biographies,  Anc.  Fonds  Arabe 
139,  p.  167,  1.  1  ff.  The  Synaxarium  translated  by  Mr.  Malan  commemorates 
a  Harman,  bishop  of  Ka  u,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  Kihak  2  =  Nov.  28. 

4  A  little  to  the  east  of  Al-Bahnasa,  and  nearer  the  bank  of  the  river. 

5  The  Coptic  TU3XI,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Al-Bahnasa,  but  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river.  The  village  is  now  included  within  the  district  of  Bani 
Mazar,  in  the  province  of  Munyah  or  Minyah,  and  had  in  1885  a  population 
of  1,000.      See  Amelineau,   Ge'ogr.  p.  517  f.     Quatremere  refers  to  this  passage, 

Mem.  i.  p.  258. 

e  e  2 
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Fol.  74  a  §  Jalfah1.     Here  there   is  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin 

Mary ;  a  church  named  after  Saint  Dioscorus ;  a  church  named  after 
the  saint  and  glorious  martyr  Victor,  son  of  Romanus ;  and  a  church 
named  after  Bu  Talihah2. 

§  At  Bardanuhah3  there  are  several  churches,  namely,  the  church 
of  Aba  Kustul  ;  a  church  of  the  angel  Michael ;  a  church  of  the  angel 
Raphael ;  a  church  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  the  church  of  Mercurius, 
the  valiant  martyr  ;  the  church  of  the  saint  and  glorious  martyr  Saint 
George ;  a  church  named  after  the  valiant  and  militant  martyr 
Theodore ;    and  the  church  of  the  saint  Aimin. 

§  Saft  Abu  Jirja4.  Here  are  several  churches,  namely,  a  church 
named  after  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  church  of  Thomas  ; 
the  two  churches  of  the  angel  Michael  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 

§  Al-Kufur5.  Here  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  martyr 
Theodore, 

1  The  Coptic  nxeXfiA.g,.  It  is  now  included  in  the  district  of  Bani 
Mazar,  in  the  province  of  Minyah,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  647.  It  is 
probably  the  Jalaf,  which  Yakut  says  was  near  Al-Kais,  in  the  district  of  Al- 
Bahnasa.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  i.p;  Ame"lmeau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  150  f. 
Quatrem^re  refers  to  this  passage  of  our  author,  Mem.  i.  p.  257. 

2  I  must  admit  with  Quatremere  that  I  cannot  identify  this  saint,  nor  even 
read  his  name  with  certainty. 

3  Now  included  in  the  district  of  Kalusana,  in  the  province  of  Minyah,  with 
a  population  in  1885  of  2,670.  It  lies  on  the  west  bank,  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Al-Bahnasa,  and  near  Al-Kais  and  Al-Kafur.  See  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  1 ; 
Rec.  de  UEgyple,  ii.  p.  64. 

4  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  Al-Bahnasa,  south  of  Abtujah  and  north  of  Abu 
Jirja.  The  village  is  now  included  in  the  district  of  Bani  Mazar,  in  the  province 
of  Minyah,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  2,316.  There  were  twelve  places  named 
Saft  in  Egypt.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  iv,  and  Mushtarik,  p.  rf* ;  Ibn 
Dukmak,  v.  p.  a  ;  Rec.  de  V Egypte,  ii.  p.  279. 

6  On  the  west  bank,  to  the  south-east  of  Al-Bahnasa  and  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Kalusana.  It  is  called  in  Coptic  rUK£.cb<j_p,  and  is  now  comprised  in  the 
district  of  Kalusana,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  798.  See  Amdlineau, 
Ge'ogr.  p.  276  f. 


MALL  AWL  3I3 

Taha. 

§  Taha  al-Madinah\  belonging  to  the  province  of  Al-Ushmunain. 
Here  there  are  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary2 ;  a  second 
church  of  the  Lady ;  a  church  of  the  angel  Gabriel  ;  two  churches 
of  the  two  glorious  and  militant  martyrs,  Saint  George  and  Mercurius ; 
a  church  named  after  Saint  Mark  the  Evangelist;  a  church  named 
after  the  glorious  martyr  Stephen,  the  chief  of  the  deacons. 

Saft  al-Muhallabi. 

§  At  Saft  al-Muhallabi3  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  glorious  Pol.  74b 
angel  Michael ;  and  two  churches  named  after  the  two  glorious  angels 
Gabriel  and  Raphael. 

Mallawi. 

§  At  Mallawi4  [there  is  a  church]  named  after  the  valiant  martyr 
Abatir5 ;  a  church  of  the  martyr  Mercurius  ;  a  church  of  the  glorious 


1  On  the  west  bank,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Munyah  or  Minyah  Bani  Khasib, 
in  the  province  of  which  it  is  now  included,  being  in  the  district  of  Kalusana. 
It  is  the  Coptic  TOT^O.  In  1885  it  had  1,113  inhabitants.  See  Al-Idrisi, 
trans.  Jaubert,  i.  p.  124;  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  an;  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr. 
p.  471  f.     Taha  is  again  mentioned  by  our  author  on  fol.  77  a. 

2  Al-Makrizi  mentions  two  churches  alone  at  Taha,  viz.  those  of  Mary  and 
the  Apostles. 

3  Our  copyist  writes  .J4JI,  but  J^A^iJl  is  the  form  given  by  Yakut  in  his 
Mushlarik,  p.  m,  where  he  says  that  the  village  was  in  the  province  of  Al- 
Ushmunain. 

4  This  is  thought  to  be  the  place  called  in  Coptic  JUL£.It/\<LT.  It  is  now 
a  town  of  some  little  importance,  since  in  1885  it  contained  10,777  inhabitants  ; 
and  it  is  situated  in  the  district  to  which  it  gives  its  own  name,  in  the  province 
of  Asyfrt.  Mallawi  is  on  the  west  bank,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ushmunain. 
See  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  239  f.  Al-Makrizi  names  the  churches  of  the  Apostles, 
of  St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  at  Mallawi,  but  says  that  the  two  last  were 
in  a  ruined  state  in  his  time. 

5  I  conjecturally  read  Abatir  and  identify  the  saint  with  Apatil,  a  soldier  of  the 
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martyr  Saint  George ;  two  churches  of  the  two  angels  Gabriel  and 
Raphael ;  and  two  churches  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  and 
of  the  glorious  angel  Michael. 

Rifah  and  Udrimkah. 

§  Rifah1  and  Udrunkah2.  Here  there  is  a  church  named  after 
the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary ;  a  church  of  the  glorious  martyr 
Victor ;  two  churches  of  the  valiant  martyr  Theodore  ;  a  church  named 
after  the  Saviour ;  a  church  named  after  Saint  John ;  two  churches 
named  after  the  two  martyrs  Thomas  and  Severus  ;  and  a  monastery 
named  after  the  great  saint  Sinuthius. 

Churches  at  Al-Bahnasa  and  the  neighbourhood. 

§  At  Najaj 3,  in  the  province  of  Al-Bahnasa,  there  is  a  church  named 
after  the  martyr  Saint  John. 


fort  of  Babylon,  whose  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  Abib  i6=July  10  ;  see 
Amelineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  97.  There  is  a  martyr  Abadir  commemorated  on 
Tut  28  =  Sept.  25  ;  see  Synaxarium  at  that  day. 

1  Our  author,  or  his  abbreviator,  with  his  usual  want  of  plan,  here  takes  us  up 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Usyut,  from  which  he  immediately  afterwards  returns. 
Rifah  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  Usyut,  on  the  west  bank,  and  was  called  in  Coptic 
epH&e.  In  1885  it  had  a  population  of  4,119,  and  is  now  included  within  the 
district  and  province  of  Asyut  or  Usyut.  See  Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  165.  Al- 
Makrizi  names  churches  and  monasteries  at  Rifah  and  Udrunkah,  but  apparently 
not  those  mentioned  by  our  author. 

2  Also  called  Durunkah  or  Derenkah.  It  lies  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Usyut,  in  the  district  and  province  of  which  it  is  included.  It  is  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Rifah,  and  had  4,629  inhabitants  in  1885.  In  the  time  of  our  author 
and  later  this  was  a  great  Christian  centre ;  and  Coptic  was  still  spoken  here 
in  the  time  of  Al-Makrizi.  See  Ytkflt,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  iia;  Rec.  del'Egypte, 
ii.  p.  99. 

3  I  cannot  identify  this  place.  It  would  be  some  distance  to  the  north  of 
Rifah  and  Udrunkah. 
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§  Idfak1.     Here  there  is  a  church  of  the  glorious  martyr  Mercurius. 

§  Turfah2.     Here  there  is  a  church  named  after  Bartholomew. 

As-Sakiyah,  called  Sakiyah  Mahfuz3.  Here  there  are  five  churches, 
[respectively  named  after]  the  martyr  Mercurius,  Mark,  Stephen, 
Theodore,  and  the  Disciples. 

§  Al-Bahnasa.     The  meaning  of  this  word  is  'place  of  marriage'1,' 
and  it  was  built  for  the  maidens  who  were  the  virgin  daughters  of  the  Fol.  75  a 
kings,  and  were  married  to  the  sons  of  the  kings  from  this  city.     Near 
it  there  is  a  place  where  Joseph  the  Truthful  worshipped. 

There  is  here  a  church  named  after  Saint  Bartholomew5,  who  was 
martyred  in  the  oasis  of  Al-Bahnasa,  and  whose  body  is  in  the  church 
of  Karbil  there.     There  is  also  the  church  of  Theodore. 

In   this  district   there   are  several   churches  :    those  of  the   martyr 


1  This  place  again  I  cannot  identify. 

2  This  village,  formerly  in  the  province  of  Al-Bahnasa,  is  now  included  in  the 
district  of  Kalusana,  in  the  province  of  Munyah  or  Minyah,  and  had  435  inhabi- 
tants in  1885.     Its  Coptic  name  was  Tep&e-     See  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  492  f. 

3  See  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  a  .  The  name  Sakiyah  means,  of  course,  '  water- 
wheel.' 

4  I.  e.  apparently  JULi-JtcyeXeX,  which  only  approximates  to  the  sound  of 
Bahnasa. 

5  The  MS.  has  Bartau.  The  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  differing  from  the 
Latins  and  Greeks,  agree  in  holding  that  St.  Bartholomew  preached  in  the  Oases. 
They  generally  add,  however,  that  he  was  martyred  on  the  sea-coast,  that  is, 
apparently,  on  the  Egyptian  or  Nubian  shores.  See,  e.  g.  The  Conflicts  of  the 
Apostles,  translated  from  the  Ethiopic  by  Mr.  Malan,  pp.  76-99. 

The  Synaxarium  says  at  Tut  i=Aug.  29  : 

^   d>  j&  a\   ju>   ail  6ij*»  J1   p^Wjj  j.a/.jj   ^1  u^j  y»   ^   e^uyi  Jl 

djc  Ja.il   U   ^JIsnJIj   Jyul!  i^Ul   uaWII 

'  On  this  day  is  commemorated  the  death  of  the  holy  disciple  Bartholomew,  one 
of  the  Twelve.  To  this  apostle  it  was  allotted  that  he  should  go  to  the  Oases. 
So  he  and  Peter  travelled  thither,  and  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Stephen;  Abatir1;  Bartholomew;  the  Disciples  and  Apostles;  and 
our  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary. 

The  last  church  is  in  the  city  [of  Al-Bahnasa],  and  is  large  and 
spacious. 

There  are  also  churches  of  the  glorious  angel  Michael  and  of  the 
angel  Gabriel ;  of  Istafura2  the  martyr,  who  was  also  called  Dog's  Face, 


the  Oases,  and  called  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  after  wonderful  signs  and 
astounding  miracles  had  been  shown  to  them.' 

After  converting  the  people  in  the  Oases, 
Jl    pa.yj    pfcj   ULs    41)1    yjSj*)    "3    ^.JJJ  jsJ\   ^Lli,    J*   jjl  iiUl    Jl   ^    wU 
u-Ja    J   iAxs*-   jjl     .-olj   sJic  jj^s?  ellU   w^j^1   H   /*»~*9  ^-A}   J^-JU   ^jUj^Ij  <ti\\  iifu> 

'  Then  he  went  to  the  country  on  the  sea-coast,  to  those  who  knew  not  God ;  and 
he  preached  among  them  and  turned  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  faith 
in  the  Lord  Christ.  But  Agharbus,  the  king,  heard  of  him  and  was  wroth  with 
him,  and  commanded  that  they  should  put  him  in  a  sack  of  hair-cloth  and  fill  it 
with  sand  and  cast  him  into  the  sea.' 

1  See  note  above  on  fol.  74  b. 

2  I.  e.  St.  Christopher.  The  form  of  the  name  in  the  Synaxarium  is  Akhris- 
tafarus  (^.Ulk-p-l) ;  and  it  is  added 

'  Whose  face  was  the  face  of  a  dog.' 

In  Zoega,  Cat.  p.  235,  and  in  Conflicts  of  Holy  Apostles,  translated  by 
Mr.  Malan  from  the  Ethiopic,  p.  76  ff,  the  name  is  said  to  be  Christianos.  The 
story  is  that  he  was  a  '  Cynocephalus,'  in  Coptic  OTfP^oitP^OOp,  who  was  con- 
verted by  Saints  Andrew  and  Bartholomew,  and  accompanied  them  in  their 
missions  in  Nubia.  He  had  lived  near  the  city  of  Barthos,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  mean  Parthia.  Barthos,  however,  was  not  far  from  Elwah, 
which  Mr.  Malan  says  is  unknown,  but  which  might  be  Alwah  in  Nubia. 
St.  Christopher  is  commemorated  by  the  Copts  on  Barmudah  2  =  May  28. 
Cf.  Acta  SS.  at  July  25,  where  a  different  history  of  St.  Christopher  is  given. 
The  epithet  '  dog-faced '  is,  however,  preserved  in  a  troparion  sung  by  the 
Greek  church,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Christopher  (May  9);  although  the  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  (a.  d.  984)  repudiates  the  literal  acceptance  of  this  epithet,  and 
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and  was  one  of  those  who  were  with  the  fathers  and  pure  disciples. 
This  last  church  is  on  the  canal,  outside  the  city.  [There  are  also 
churches  of]  Mark ;  of  the  martyr  Mercurius,  who  has  two  churches 
here  ;  of  Saint  George,  who  has  two  churches ;  and  of  Saint  John  or 
Abu  Hanna,  the  martyr. 

§  Ashrubah1.  Here  there  are  two  churches  of  the  Cross,  and 
one  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  within  the  city ;  and  there 
is  also  one  dedicated  to  her  without  the  city.  There  is  also  a 
church  of  Michael,  the  glorious  angel ;  a  church  of  the  glorious'  martyr  Fol.  75  b 
Mercurius  on  the  borders  of  the  lake ;  and  a  church  of  the  glorious 
Saint  George ;  and  two  churches  of  the  glorious  Saint  Theodore ;  and 
[churches  named  after]  Saint  Paul2  and  Thomas. 

§  At  Saft  Rashin3  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  glorious  martyr 
Theodore  the  Eastern,  which  was  wrecked  by  the  Ghuzz  and  Kurds, 
who  turned  it  into  a  mosque.  There  is  here  also  a  church  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  which  fell  into  decay  and  was  restored  by  a  certain  official. 

Places  in  Egypt  visited  by  our  Lord. 

§  The  places  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory ! 
visited  with  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin,  and  with  the  righteous  old 
man,  Joseph  the  carpenter,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

The   church   of  Jabal   al-Kaff4,  named   after   the   Lady,  the   Pure 


explains  it  as  being  metaphorical,  and  significant  of  the  character  of  the  saint 
before  his  conversion.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  This  place  is  named  by  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  r;  and  it  is  now  included 
within  the  district  of  Bani  Mazar,  in  the  province  of  Minyah,  but  is  a  place  of 
no  importance.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  still  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Al-Bahnasa,  and  is  named  in  the  revenue-list  of  a.d.  1375.  See  De  Sacy,  Rel.  de 
VJtgypte  par  Abd-Allalif,  p.  685  ;  Rec.  de  I'Egypte,  ii.  p.  22. 

2  This  would  be  St.  Paul  the  first  hermit ;  or  St.  Paul  of  Tamwaih,  a  monk 
famous  for  his  austerities,  and  commemorated  on  Babah  7  =  Oct.  4. 

3  A  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  Al-Bahnasa,  and  to  the  south  of 
Bani  Suwaif,  in  the  province  of  which  it  is  now  included.  Yakut  includes  it  in 
the  province  of  Al-Bahnasa ;  see  Mushtarik,  p.  rfl . 

4  I.  e.  '  Mount  of  the  Palm  of  the  Hand.'     Our  author,  at  the  beginning  of 

f  f  [IT.  7-] 
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Virgin  Mary.  This  church  is  hewn  out  of  the  mountain-side,  and  in 
the  rock  is  the  mark  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory !  which  was  made  when  he  touched  the  mountain,  when 
it  bowed  in  adoration  before  him,  after  he  had  gone  down  thither  from 
Syria.  He  grasped  the  mountain,  when  it  worshipped  before  him, 
and  restored  it  to  its  place  with  his  hand  ;  so  that  the  mark  of  his 
palm  remains  impressed  upon  that  mountain  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  impression  of  the  hand  there  is  a  fine  perforation,  large  enough  to 
admit  a  collyrium-needle,  into  which  the  needle  is  inserted,  and,  when 
it  is  pulled  out,  brings  up  a  black  collyrium  which  makes  an  indelible 
mark. 

Above  this  church  there  is  a  church  built  of  stone,  and  named  after 
Fol.  76  a  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary.  Festival  is  kept  here  on  the  aist  of 
Tubah1,  which  is  the  day  of  her  death,  when  a  large  congregation 
assembles.  This  mountain  [of  Jabal  al-Kaff]  is  opposite  to  the  district 
called  Al-Bihu2,  [but  is]  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  near  the  city  of  Al-Ushmunain3;  and  it  is  also  called  the 
Jabal  at-Tair4.  On  this  mountain  there  are  two  stone  crosses,  of  a  red 
colour ;  one  of  them  is  a  large  stone  and  the  other  a  small  stone. 


fol.  76  a,  identifies  this  mountain  with  the  Jabal  at-Tair,  which  rises  opposite  to 
Samallvit  and  Bihu,  and  to  the  north  of  Munyah  Bani  Khasib. 

1  The  Death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  commemorated  by  the  Copts  on 
Tubah  2i=Jan.  16,  and  her  Assumption  on  Misri  i6=Aug.  9. 

2  This  village  still  exists  on  the  west  bank,  opposite  to  the  Jabal  at-Tair,  and 
is  included  in  the  district  of  Kalusana,  in  the  province  of  Minyah.  In  1885  it 
had  a  population  of  1,252.     See  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  f  ;  Rec.  de  I'Egyple,  ii.  p.  73. 

3  Al-Ushmunain  is  in  reality  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Jabal  at-Tair. 

4  See  Norden's  Plate  LXXI,  where  the  '  Tshibel  ell  Deiir,'  as  he  spells  it, 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Nile,  on  the  eastern  bank.  On 
Plate  LXXV  Norden  gives  a  view  of  the  monastery  on  the  Jabal  at-Tair,  which 
is  called  Dair  al-Adhrd,  i.e.  'Monastery  of  the  Virgin,'  or,  more  popularly, 
Dair  al-Bakarah,  or  '  Monastery  of  the  Pulley.'  The  latter  name  is  common 
to  several  monasteries,  which  use  a  pulley  to  hoist  up  both  provisions  and 
visitors;  and  one  so  named  is  shown  on  Jabal  Abu  Faida  in  Norden's  Plate 
LXXX,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Manfalut.     The  Dair  al-Adhrd  on  Jabal 
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§  In  the  city  of  Al-Ushmunain  there  is  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the 
Pure  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  very  large,  and  which  Al-Hakim  changed 
into  a  mosque. 

On  this  mountain  [of  Jabal  al-Kaff]  there  is  another  church  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  supported  by  eight  columns1.  Opposite  to  this  church 
there  is  a  hole  of  a  cubit's  breadth  in  which  is  white  sand,  some  of 
which  is  extracted  by  all  those  who  put  their  hands  in  and  take  some 
of  it,  and  yet  it  never  diminishes  in  quantity.  The  hand  of  a  sinner 
cannot  enter  into  it,  even  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Franks  invaded  Upper  Egypt  with  their 
king2,  to  drive  Shirkuh  the  Kurd  and  his  men  away  from  the  land 
of  Egypt,  they  cut  out  the  piece  of  rock  upon  which  was  the  mark 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  took  it  back  with  them  to  Syria,  in  the 
year  563  of  the  Arabs  (a.d.  1168). 

§  The  monastery  of  Bisus3,  which  is  near  Ishnin4.    It  is  said  by  some 


at-Tair  seems  to  be  the  one  described  by  Curzon  in  his  Monasteries  of  the  Levant, 
ch.  ix  (p.  in).     (A.J.  B.) 

1  Curzon  gives  a  plan  of  this  church,  p.  114,  in  which  he  specially  remarks  on 
the  eight  columns.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Amaury  or  Almeric,  king  of  Jerusalem  from  a.d.  1162  to  1173,  was  induced 
by  bribes  to  lead  his  troops  to  Egypt  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to  assist 
Shawar  against  Shirkuh;  and  again  in  n 63,  when  the  Latin  sovereign  entered 
Cairo,  and  Shirkuh  retreated.  Amaury  continued  to  assist  the  Fatimide  caliph 
and  his  vizier,  until  in  n 68  he  took  a  powerful  army  to  Al-Farama,  which  he 
took  and  sacked.  This  unscrupulous  piece  of  treachery  against  his  Egyptian 
allies  forced  Shawar  to  implore  Niir  ad-Din,  his  former  enemy,  to  assist  him 
against  the  Franks,  and  Amaury  was  driven  to  retreat. 

3  Al-Makrizi  calls  this  the  monastery  of  Isus  (^j^-i)  y±\  explaining  this 
word  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Yasu  (p_j— ■>)  or  'Jesus; '  and  it  is,  of  course, 
simply  a  transcription  of  the  Graeco-Coptic  IHCOTfC  Al-Makrizi  relates  the 
same  story  which  is  given  here  of  the  well  by  which  men  foretell  the  rise  of 
the  Nile.  Our  author  seems  to  take  Bisus  as  the  name  of  a  place ;  but  this 
error  must  have  arisen  from  his  seeing  the  monastery  mentioned  as  ^-j—jI;  ^-~>  ys 
or  jw5~J.l1  j*«I   ;j,  i.e.  'A  monastery  which  is  named  after  Jesus.'     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  On  the  west  bank,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Al-Bahnasa,  but  a  long  way  from 
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that  this  monastery  belongs  to  the  province  of  Al-Ushmunain.  Christ 
visited  this  place  and  stayed  here. 
Fol.  76  b  In  the  monastery  there  is  a  church,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is 
a  well  of  running  water.  Over  this  well  prayers  are  said  during  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  every  year  ;  and  then  the  water  in  the  well  rises.  In 
the  well  there  are  marks  contrived,  which  show  the  number  of  cubits 
reached  by  the  rise  of  the  Nile  ;  and  when  the  water  of  the  well  rises 
and  stands  still  at  a  certain  mark,  it  is  known  thereby  what  height 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  will  reach. 

Island  of  Al-Ushmunain1.  Al-Ushmun  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Kift,  the  son  of  Mizraim.  The  town  was  built  by  Pharaoh, 
and  after  it  had  fallen  into  ruin  it  was  re-built  by  Nebuchadnezzar2, 
king  of  Babylon.  It  is  said  that  there  was  on  the  highest  point  of 
this  town  a  cock,  and  beneath  it  a  row  of  dromedaries.  When 
a  stranger  approached  the  town  the  cock  crowed,  and  the  dromedaries 
came  out  to  destroy  that  stranger.  But  when  our  Lord  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory!  came  to  this  town,  the  cock  crowed  and  the  drome- 
daries went  out,  according  to  their  custom  ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
Lord  Christ  and  the  Lady,  and  Joseph  the  carpenter,  they  worshipped 


Al-Ushmunain.  There  must  have  been  a  confusion  on  the  part  of  some  writers 
between  Ishnin  and  Al-Ushmunain.  Ishnin  was  formerly  in  the  province  of 
Al-Bahnasa,  but  is  now,  under  the  name  of  Ashnin  an-Nasara,  or  '  Ashnin  of  the 
Christians,'  included  in  the  district  of  Bani  Mazar,  in  the  province  of  Minyah. 
In  1885  it  had  a  population  of  1,260.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  tao;  Rec. 
de  VEgypte,  ii.  p.  22. 

1  Also  called  Ashmunain,  Eshmunain,  or  Oshmunain.  Al-Ushmunain  is  the 
Coptic  cyJULOT  rt.  It  still  exists  in  the  district  of  Raudah,  in  the  province  of 
Usyut,  and  had  2,312  inhabitants  in  1885.  See  Ame'lineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  167  rT. ; 
Al-Idrisi  [p.  47]  (ed.  Rome);  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  rf.r.  The  term  'island' 
is  given  to  the  district  in  which  Al-Ushmunain  stands,  because  it  is  surrounded 
by  water :  by  the  Nile  on  the  east,  the  Bahr  Yusuf  or  Al-Manhi  on  the  west  and 
south,  and  a  connecting  canal  on  the  north. 

2  On  fol.  23  b  and  80  a  we  are  told  that  it  was  Belshazzar  who  restored 
Al-Ushmunain,  after  it  had  been  pillaged  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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them  ;    and    on   the  spot   they  were   changed   into  stone ;    and  their 
number  was  five. 

On  this  island  there  are  three  hundred  villages.  Our  Lord  Christ 
entered  [the  town]  by  the  eastern  gate.  Here  the  dromedaries 
worshipped  him. 

In  the  history  of  Anba  Kha'il,  the  forty-sixth  patriarch  \  it  is  said 
that  this  is  the  town  which  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
who  called  it  Cleopatra2,  a  name  which  means  '  the  Weeping  Woman  ;'  Fol.  77 
and  it  was  to  this  place  that  Marwan,  the  last  of  the  Omeyyad  caliphs, 
came,  and  here  he  was  killed  on  the  rock ;  as  the  old  monk3  had 
prophesied,  according  to  the  narrative. 

*  *  *  one  of  the  districts  [of  Al-Ushmunain].  Here  is  the  body  of 
Saint  Macarius,  the  martyr.  There  is  here  an  ancient  temple4,  near 
the  southern  gate.  There  are  several  churches  contained  in  it ;  namely, 
a  church  called  after  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  which  contains 
several  altars,  and  marble  pillars  ;  one  of  which  has  been  celebrated 
in  all  times,  for  upon  it  is  the  mark  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  Outside 
the  church  there  is  a  Syrian  tree  bearing  [the  fruit  called]  sebestan5, 
which  is  of  a  red  colour.  The  tree  stands  near  the  ancient  temple ; 
and  when  the  Lord  with  the  Lady  passed  by  it,  it  bowed  its  head 
in  adoration  to  him.  The  governor  of  the  town  [in  later  times]  wished 
to  cut  it  down;    but  the    patriarch   Agatho6  was  standing  under  the 


1  See  MS.  Anc.  Ponds  Arabe  139,  p.  179. 

2  See  Amdlineau,  Giogr.  pp.  170,  226-227. 

3  This  was  a  monk  who  addressed  Marwan  on  his  march  through  Syria,  and 
foretold  to  him  his  defeat  and  death ;  for  which  the  caliph  had  his  pillar  over- 
thrown, for  he  was  a  Stylite,  and  had  him  burnt  alive.  See  Anc.  Ponds  Arabe 
139,  p.  167,  1.  13  ff. 

4  There  are  still  ancient  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Al-Ushmunain,  but 
no  temple  at  the  present  day. 

6  The  Mukhkhait  is  a  kind  of  Cordia,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Assyrian 
plum.  It  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  in  Europe, 
as  it  still  is  in  the  east. 

6  The  thirty-ninth  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  occupied  the  see  from 
a.d.  658  to  677  (?).     See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  172-174. 
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tree,  and  when  the  woodcutter  struck  it  with  his  axe,  the  axe  flew 
back  into  his  face.  Thereupon  the  governor  was  afraid,  and  never 
again  gave  orders  that  the  tree  should  be  cut  down ;  but  he  brought 
to  the  patriarch  gold  out  of  his  treasury,  and  begged  him  to  accept 
it,  and  to  spend  it  on  any  sort  of  good  work  that  he  might  wish. 

§  Funkus1.  There  was  here  a  church  named  after  one  of  the 
martyrs,  I  know  not  whom. 

§  Taha 2.  In  this  town  there  were  in  former  times  15,°°°  Christians, 
but  not  a  single  Hanif  or  Jew ;  and  there  were  360  churches.  In  the 
Pol.  77  b  caliphate  of  Marwan  al-Ja'di,  the  last  of  the  Omeyyad  caliphs,  he  sent 
Miwadd  to  this  town,  but  they  drove  him  out  and  forbad  him  to  live 
among  them  ;  so  he  returned  to  Marwan,  and  told  him  of  what  they 
had  done.  Thereupon  Marwan  sent  some  of  his  soldiers,  who  killed 
a  large  number  of  the  people,  and  scattered  them,  and  destroyed  all 
the  churches  ;  so  that  only  one  church  was  left,  namely,  that  named 
after  Saint  Mennas,  the  martyr,  for  the  sparing  of  which  alone  it  was 
decreed  that  3,000  dinars  should  be  paid.  2,000  dinars,  therefore,  were 
collected  from  the  rich  men  of  the  city,  but  1.000  were  wanting,  and 
so  one-third  of  the  church  was  turned  into  a  mosque,  which  stood  before 
the  kaisariyah. 

§  Darwat   as-Sarabam3.      Here    there   is    a   church   of  the    Lady, 


1  The  consonants  and  vowels  of  this  name  are  alike  uncertain. 

2  This  place  has  already  been  mentioned  on  fol.  74  a.  I  do  not  know 
whether  our  author  means  to  imply  that  all  these  towns  and  villages  were  visited 
by  our  Lord. 

3  Yakut  calls  it  Darwat  (uyjjl)  Sarabam,  and  Al-Makrizi  Darut  Saraban. 
The  latter  writer  says  that  it  is  also  called  Darwat  ash-Sharif.  The  place  lies  to 
the  south  of  Al-Ushmunain  and  Mallawi,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ras  al- 
Manhi,  the  spot  at  which  the  Balir  Yusuf  or  Al-Manhi  issues  from  the  Nile.  In 
Coptic  it  is  TepUTT  C<Lp<LTl<£.r[  ;  the  latter  word  being  an  abbreviation  of 
C<Lp<&.n.<&JULtort,  and  being  sometimes  pronounced  Saraban  in  Arabic.  The 
town  now  gives  its  name  to  a  district  of  the  province  of  Asyfit,  and  in  1885  had 
5,588  inhabitants.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  ev.;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i. 
pp.  vi  and  r.o;  Amelineau,  Geogr.  p.  496. 
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the  Pure  Virgin  Mary ;    and  a  church  named  after  the  angel  Gabriel, 
which  is  called  Maghtr  ath-Thilj1. 

Near  the  last-named  place  is  the  district  of  Sanabu2,  where  there 
is  a  church  of  the  Lady,  built  of  baked  bricks. 

§   Jabal   Ashtar  or   Halaliyah3.     Here    there   is   a   church   named 
after  Bu  Nadil4,  the  martyr,  which  has  fallen  into  decay. 

§  Munyah  Bani  Khasib6.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  Christian 
named  Ibn  Khasib,  after  whom  it  was  called.  He  and  a  number  of 
members  of  his  family  lived  here,  with  those  who  took  refuge  with 
him ;  and  he  built  houses  here,  and  set  up  water-wheels.  It  is  said  that 
Munyah  Bani  Khasib  acquired  the  name  of  the  family  after  whom 
it  was  called,  because  they  were  numerous,  and  possessed  wealth,  and 
slaves  to  serve  them.  The  town  was  formerly  called  Munyah  Bu  Kais.  Fol.  78  a 
It  lies  on  the  western  bank  ;  and  it  contains  several  churches,  namely, 
two  churches  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary  ;  a  church  of  the 
glorious  Saint  George,  outside  the  city  ;  a  church  of  the  glorious  angel 
Michael,  who  has  also  another  church ;  one  of  these  two  is  outside, 
and   the   other   within   the   town ;    two    churches,  one   of  the   martyr 


1  I.  e.  '  Place  where  snow  has  fallen.' 

2  Al-Makrizi  gives  Sanabu  (y^>)  and  Y&kut  Sanabu  (^1Z).  The  place  was 
a  litde  to  the  south  of  Biblau,  and  close  to  the  Ras  al-Manhi.  It  was  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  excellent  horse-cloths.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  hi.  p.  i«v; 
Al-Makrizi  names  a  monastery,  but  not  a  church  of  the  Virgin  at  Sanabu. 

3  I  cannot  identify  this  place. 

4  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Synaxarium. 

6  Often  called  simply  Munyah  or  Minyah.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
province  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  had  in  1885  a  population  of  15,900. 
The  Coptic  form  of  its  name  is  JULUOrtK,  or,  with  the  article,  T"JUL03ItH.  It 
was  also  called  Munyat  Abi  '1-Khusaib.  ■  In  our  author's  time  it  was  a  flourishing 
and  populous  town ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  ivo,  and  Mushtarik,  p.  f  .v  ;  Al-Idrisi,  trans.  Jaubert,  i. 
p.  124  ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  r.c;  Am&ineau,  Geogr.  p.  257  f.  Al-Makrizi 
mentions  only  six  churches  as  existing  in  his  time  at  Munyah  Bani  Khasib,  viz. 
the  Virgin,  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  St.  Michael,  St.  George,  St.  Paul  of  Tamwaih, 
and  the  Three  Holy  Children. 
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Mercurius,  and  the  other  of  Abu  Kais1 — these  two;  and  also  in  the 
ancient  temple  a  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary  ;  a  church 
of  the  martyr  Mercurius;  a  church  of  the  angel  Michael;  and  a  church 
outside  the  town  on  the  road  to  Daljah2. 

There  is  a  monastery  named  after  the  martyr  Theodore,  outside 
Nahur,  on  the  eastern  bank. 

It  is  said  that  Munyah  Bant  Khasib  is  also  called  Munyah  Bu  Kais, 
after  the  saint,  son  of  Kift,  son  of  Mizraim ;  and  it  possesses  the  body 
of  Bu  Halbas3,  the  martyr. 

The  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  at  Al-Muharrakah4, 
in  the  province  of  Al-Ushmunain.  It  was  from  this  place  that  Christ 
returned  to  Misr,  and  thence  to  Syria.  It  is  the  first  church  that  was 
founded  and  consecrated  in  the  southern  provinces. 

This  town  is  called  Kus  Kim5  in  the   desert ;    and  the  meaning 


1  See  a  few  lines  lower  down. 

2  This  town  is  at  some  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Munyah  Ban?  Khasib ; 
and  lies  remote  from  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  is  now  in  the  district 
of  ar-Raudah,  in  the  province  of  Asyut,  and  in  1885  it  had  8,209  inhabitants. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Coptic  exXKG,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  papyri  of 
the  Archduke  Rainer ;  and  its  Arabic  name  is  said  now  to  be  written  '  Dalja, 
llo.     See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.'p.  o*r  ;  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  175  f. 

3  A  martyr  of  Annas,  named  u-lAa,  is  commemorated  in  the  Paris  Synax- 
ariimi,  on  BarmaMt  i5  =  March  11. 

4  The  monastery  of  this  place  was  and  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Egypt.  It  stands  close  to  Kusakim,  and  is  in  the  district  of 
Manfalut,  in  the  province  of  Asyut.  The  convent  contained  in  1885  a  popula- 
tion of  1,110  inhabitants,  consisting  of  monks,  peasants,  and  Bedouins.  Yakfit 
has  an  article  on  Dair  al-Muharrah,  which  he  praises  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  mentioning  the  tradition  of  Christ's  visit  to  it.  Al-Makrizi  also  mentions 
the  monastery  in  a  few  words.  See  Yakflt,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  ilf ;  Ame'lineau, 
Ge'ogr.  p.  264.  Our  author  makes  a  mistake  in  placing  Al-Muharrakah  in  the 
province  of  Al-Ushmunain. 

5  The  Coptic  KOCK-&JUL.  Yakut  writes  it  as  one  word,  J&jj,  'Kusakam;' 
see  his  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  r .  1  .     It  is  also  found  in  the  forms  *U-J  and  JSjS. 
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of  this  name  of  Kus  Kam   is  '  one  who  makes  shrouds  of  reeds  for 

the  poor1.'     It  was  built  by  Kus,  the  son  of  Kift,  the  son  of  Mizraim. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stayed   here  with  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Fol.  78  b 

Mary,  his  mother  in  the  flesh,  and  the  righteous  old  man,  Joseph  the 

carpenter,  at   the  time  when  they  fled   from    Herod,  the   unbelieving 

king,  who  slew  the  infants.      They  stayed  in  a  chamber  in  the  upper 

story  of  this  church,  which  is  reached  by  mounting  a  flight  of  steps. 

In  this  chamber  there  is  a  window  which  was  opened  in  the  wall  by 

the  breath  of  the  Lord ;  it  was  not  opened  by  the  hand,  nor  by  any 

tool.     In   the    church  there   is   one   altar,  which  was   consecrated   by 

the  descent  upon  it  of  our  Lord  Christ2,  with  the  great  disciples,  in  the 

clouds,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  homily3  of  Philotheus,  the 


M.  Amelineau  omits  the  form  given  by  our  author.  Some  writers  have  made 
it  the  same  place  as  Al-Muharrakab,  and  our  author  seems  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  In  fact,  however,  the  monastery  of  Al-Muharrak  was  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  western  mountain,  which  is  not  far  from  the  town  of  KClsakam,  and  is 
named  after  it  Jabal  Kfisakam.  Vansleb  stayed  at  Kusakam  for  a  month,  in 
a.d.  1664,  and  says  that  the  town  was  then  in  ruins,  and  that  nothing  remained 
but  the  monastery  of  Al-Muharrak.  See  Am&ineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  398.  Kusakam 
is  identified  with  Apollinopolis  Parva.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  The  Coptic  KU3C  means  to  prepare  for  burial,  by  enshrouding,  swathing, 
or  embalming  ;  and  K.&JL*.  means  '  reed.' 

2  The  Paris  Synaxarium  says,  at  Hatur  6  =  Nov.  2 : 

jj^'      a,.    ,«U~ii)     A4WI    »J~A'   A*   ^~~U     Pj— l   ^_>   UxUj    La^l    ^y^     f  U^=-t 

'  [On  this  day  is  commemorated]  the  meeting  of  the  Saviour,  our  God  and  our 
King,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  his  pure  disciples  at  Kuskam,  which  is  the 
same  as  Al-Muharrak,  and  the  first  liturgy  which  took  place  there,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  St.  Philotheus  and  St.  Cyril.' 

3  ,»~.  is,  as  Professor  Margoliouth  points  out,  the  Syriac  k.'so)>jo.  M.  Amelineau 
says,  '  Les  moines  du  monastere  de  Moharraq  m'ont  raconte  que  la  Sainte  Vierge 
avait  conduit  l'enfant  Jesus  a  l'emplacement  ou  s'eleve  maintenant  leur  monastere ; 
et  il  existe  dans  la  litterature  copte  un  discours  attribue  a  Theophile,  le  patriarche 
d'Alexandrie,  sur  la  visite  de  la  sainte  famille  a  Moharraq.     Ce  discours  n'existe 

g  g  [II.  70 
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twenty-third  patriarch1.  Hence  came  the  form  of  consecration  [of 
churches  which  has  since  been  employed] :  the  vessels  filled  with 
water'2 ;  and  the  prayers  recited  over  the  water,  to  consecrate  it ;  and 
the  odoriferous  plants3  and  the  leaves ;  and  the  lamps  upon  their 
stands ;  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  walls  of  the  church ;  and  [Christ] 
commanded  Peter  to  cause  all  churches  to  be  consecrated  according 
to  this  form :  the  form  of  the  first  consecration,  which  took  place  at 
Al-Muharrakah,  in  the  province  of  Al-Ushmunain. 

The  church  of  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin4,  is  the  first  church 
which  was  built  in  Egypt.  Hence  Christ  went  down  to  Misr,  and 
thence  he  returned  to  Syria.  This  church  is  called  Kus  Kam,  and  is 
very  small. 

[Christ  and  his  parents]  were  accompanied  by  Moses,  son  of  the 
brother  of  Joseph  the  carpenter.  Our  Lord  Christ  bid  Moses  place 
a  stone  beneath  his  head  ;  this  he  did,  and  immediately  he  died  ;  and 
he  was  buried  in  this  place.  Opposite  the  door  of  the  church  there 
is  a  well  of  running  water.  In  the  church  there  is  a  tank  full  of  water, 
Fol.  79  a  which  at  a  later  time  was  turned  into  wine.  The  form  of  consecration 
employed  for  this  church  became  the  customary  rule  for  all  future 
times  ;  and  the  consecration  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Hatur5. 

After  [his  stay  here],  our  Lord  Christ  blessed  the  water  of  the 
aforesaid  well,  because  he  and  his  mother  and  their  companions  had 
drunk  of  it ;  so  that  every  one  who  went  to  it  in  faith,  and  drank  of 
it  or  bathed  in  it,  was  healed  of  his  pains  ;  and  many  were  cured  of  their 


plus  qu'en  arabe,  et  se  trouve  dans  un  MS.  de  la  Vaticane,  dans  un  autre  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  et  dans  la  bibliotheque  de  Moharraq.'  (M/m.  pour  servir 
a  Vhistoire  de  I'Egypte  Chre't.  p.  8o,  note.) 

1  Also  called  Theophilus ;  he  sat  from  a.  d.  385  to  412  (?).     See  Renaudot, 
Hist.  Pair.  pp.  103-108. 

2  For  an  account  of  these  ceremonies  see  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  338  ff. 

3  The  plant  used  for  sprinkling  the  water  was  a  kind  of  beetroot,  in  Arabic 
silk  (jL-);  see  Vansleb,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise  d'Alex.  p.  215.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  I.  e.  at  Al-Muharrakah,  near  Kusakam ;  see  a  few  lines  above. 

5  So  in  Synaxariwn  ;  see  note  above. 
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diseases ;  and  the  water  became,  in  the  mouth  of  those  that  drank  of 
it,  sweet  like  the  water  of  the  Jihon;  I  mean  the  Nile  of  Egypt. 
Pilgrimages  have  been  made  by  many  multitudes  from  all  districts 
to  this  church  from  ancient  times,  because  it  has  been  celebrated  on 
account  of  signs  and  wonders  and  the  healing  of  various  diseases  ; 
and  the  time  of  pilgrimage  is  at  Easter,  every  year.  The  Lord  Christ 
commanded  that  the  original  size  of  this  church  should  not  be  added 
to ;  but  that  it  should  remain  as  it  was.  The  mark  of  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  on  the  eastern  and  on  the  western  mountain. 

Adjacent  to  this  church  there  is  a  large  and  ancient  keep,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  but  was  renewed  and  restored  to  its  original 
condition  by  the  Shaikh  Abu  Zakari  ibn  Bu  Nasr,  the  administrator 
of  Al-Ushmunain ;  may  God  have  mercy  on  him  and  grant  rest  to  his 
soul !  this  was  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz. 

In  this  district  there  lived  in  ancient  times  Kharbata,  son  of  Malik, 
the  hard-hearted  giant ;  but  a  thunderbolt  was  hurled  at  him  from 
heaven,  so  that  he  was  burnt  up,  and  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be 
found;    on  this  account  the  place  was  called  Al-Muharrakah1.  Fol. 79b 

This  Khartaba,  son  of  Malik,  the  giant,  possessed  much  treasure 
and  wealth ;  but  he  loved  to  do  evil  deeds,  and  did  not  fear  God  or 
dread  his  chastisements  ;  and  so  God  hurled  a  thunderbolt  at  him, 
which  burnt  him  up,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  him  remained.  On  this 
account  the  place  was  called  Al-Muharrakah,  as  it  has  already 
been  said. 

To  the  west  of  this  church  there  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  hewn  out 
in  the  mountain-side  ;  and  here  the  Lady  used  to  dwell ;  and  the 
Christian  people  began  to  come  to  this  chamber,  and  obtain  blessings 
from  it.  It  is  said  that  at  Easter,  in  the  year  891  of  the  Righteous 
Martyrs  (a.D.  1175),  the  water  in  the  well  was  turned  into  wine, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  an  assembly  of  priests,  bishops,  and 
laity,  who  wrote  down  an  account  of  the  event. 


1  I.  e.  '  The  burnt  village,'  hj  being  understood.    When  the  form  is  masculine 
(Al-Muharrak),^o  is  understood. 
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Monastery  at  Ansind. 

§  The  great  monastery  on  the  mountain,  founded  by  Matthias  the 
monk,  near  Ansina1.  Many  monks  entered  upon  the  monastic  life  here. 
This  monk  [Matthias2]  performed  many  wonders  ;   one  of  which  was 


1  Whether  this  should  be  Ansina,  as  our  MS.  has  it,  or  Isna  (Esneh)  I  cannot 
say.     See  following  note. 

3  This  Matthias,  or  Matthew,  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  the  Patriarch 
Alexander  (a.d.  704-737?) ;  and  the  following  story  is  to  be  found  there.  See 
Anc.  Fonds  Arahe  139,  p.  136,  1.  10  ff.,  where  the  saint,  however,  is  said  to  have 
lived  near  Isna.  A  Coptic  life  of  this  saint,  who  is  there  called  £.!!£. 
JUL<M>0<L1OC  TlgjHKG,  '  Saint  Matthew  the  Poor,'  is  quoted  in  Zoega,  Cat. 
p.  534  ff.,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  saint  founded  a  monastery  named  after 
St.  Pachomius,  near  Isna  (Esneh),  where  he  lived  a  most  ascetic  life,  fighting  with 
devils,  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  serpents.  A  girl  was  brought  to  him, 
possessed  by  a  devil,  and  he  bade  her  parents  anoint  her  with  oil  from  the  church 
lamp,  so  that  she  was  healed.  The  Mahometan  governor  of  Isna  used  to  consult 
Matthew  on  matters  of  importance,  and  send  him  presents  of  grapes,  figs,  pome- 
granates, myrtle,  and  jasmine. 

The  festival  of  St.  Matthew  the  Poor  is  kept  on  Kihak  7  =  Dec.  3;  and  the 
Synaxarium  has  the  following  notice  on  that  day : 

&)    Us'b  (_^iv>  Jj    ^  ts^i   ^~^   ***"  <3*"j  o^-r~^   rr/^j  *»^c  Jj^  J**2  u^J 

SjLLaJ    LjJI    &^°— !j    &*lc   lS°i    5,^*C    LS 

'  On  this  day  died  St.  Matthew  the  Poor.  This  saint  was  the  superior  of  a 
monastery  on  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aswan.  He  used  to  perform 
many  wonderful  works,  and  cast  out  devils ;  and  he  was  counted  worthy  to 
possess  the  gift  of  healing,  so  that  he  used  to  pray  over  every  sick  man  who  was 
brought  to  him,  and  the  Lord  healed  the  sick  man  in  answer  to  his  prayers.' 

The  Synaxarium  then  relates  the  story  of  the  girl  who  was  swallowed  up,  in 
somewhat  different  terms  from  those  of  our  author,  and  concludes  thus : 

^M-J     ^.JJ     iux~>    J»M     l«li    SJ^O     (j£ykJI     -xk>     tj&     ii\     i_>ill     ljj»    JjLoj     ^    Al)j 

^,^•1  AJ^5»xi,l     jj   ,*-»=».   xa  uy<>  jJj^&l  tuULa  &JI   i_j.il   sA>.l) 
'Among   the  wonderful  acts  recorded  of  this   Father  was  his  habit  of  feeding 
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the  following.  A  certain  maiden  had  two  brothers,  who  were  tempted 
by  Satan  to  commit  sin  with  her,  so  that  she  became  pregnant ;  and 
this  fact  became  apparent,  but  none  knew  the  cause.  So  her  parents 
brought  her  to  this  monk  ;  and  he  questioned  her  as  to  how  the  thing 
had  happened ;  and  she  confessed  all  to  him.  Then  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed  ;  and  the  earth  immediately  opened  and 
swallowed  her  up,  in  the  sight  of  her  parents.  This  is  attested  by  the 
History  of  the  Church  in  the  Life  of  the  Father  Alexander,  the  priest  Fol.  80  a 
of  the  monastery  of  To  Henaton1,  who  became  forty-third  patriarch. 

Other  Churches  and  Monasteries  in  Upper  Egypt. 

In  the  district  called  Mir  there  are  three  churches. 

In  the  district  called  Sanabu2  there  are  twenty-seven  churches. 

In  the  district  called  Mansara  there  are  three  churches. 

§  Belteshazzar,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  restored  the  land  of 
Egypt  after  its  desolation  during  forty  years.  The  first  district  which 
he  restored  was  that  of  Al-Ushmunain3. 

There  is  a  monastery  named  after  the  glorious  angel  Michael,  in 


wild  beasts  with  his  own  hand.  So  when  he  had  finished  his  course,  he  went  to  his 
rest  in  peace,  and  the  Lord  took  him  to  himself.  May  his  acceptable  prayers  be 
with  all  those  who  are  baptized !     Amen.' 

Renaudot  (Hist.  Pair.  p.  119)  calls  this  saint  '  Domitius,'  following  a  corrupt 
reading  ((jajjio)  in  one  passage  of  the  patriarchal  biography.  If  he  had  read 
a  little  more  carefully,  he  would  have  found  the  name  written  a  few  lines  lower 
y,^.,  '  Matthew.' 

1  The  word  is  not  easy  to  read  in  the  MS.,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  correctly  reproduced  the  form  intended  by  our  copyist.  But  that  Alexander 
came  from  the  monastery  of  Az-Zajdj,  on  the  sea-shore,  nine  miles  to  the  west 
of  Alexandria,  and  therefore  called  in  Greek  To  Henaton  (to  evarov),  and  in 
Coptic  niPjen<S/TOIt,  is  testified  by  the  patriarchal  biography.  Al-Makrizi 
also  informs  us  of  the  identity  of  the  Dair  az-Zajdj  with  the  Dair  al-Hanatun. 
See  also  Zoega,  Cat.  p.  337  ;  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  532. 

2  See  fol.  77  b. 

3  This  piece  of  information  has  already  been  given  us  above,  fol.  23  b. 
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the  city  of  Kus ;  and  a  monastery  of  Saint  Sinuthius  likewise ;  and 
also  a  monastery  of  Saint  Pachomius. 

It  was  to  a  monastery  at  Akfahs  that  Anba.  Sanhut,  bishop  of  Misr, 
fled1,  in  fear  of  Anba  Michael  of  Sanjar,  the  sixty-eighth  patriarch, 
against  whom  he  was  in  schism ;  and  he  lived  in  the  monastery 
three  years. 

§  A  monastery  in  the  desert,  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was  here  that 
Benjamin2,  the  thirty-eighth  patriarch,  lived  in  concealment,  in  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  who  was  a  Chalcedonian 
[heretic],  and  while  George,  son  of  Mennas,  the  Mukaukis,  was  ruling 
in  Egypt,  until  the  end  of  ten  years,  through  fear  of  both  of  them, 
according   to   the  warning  of  the  angel.     This  was  the  period  during 


1  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  p.  476. 

2  The  patriarchal  history  compiled  by  Severus  of  Al-Ushmunain  states  that 
when  the  monothelite  patriarch  Cyrus  came  to  Alexandria,  an  angel  warned  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  Benjamin  (who  occupied  the  see  from  a.d.  622  to  660  ?)  to  flee 
and  lie  hid  for  ten  years,  since  the  church  would  be  much  troubled  during  that 
period,  and  to  bid  the  other  bishops  of  Egypt  also  flee  and  conceal  themselves. 
With  regard  to  Benjamin,  the  biographer  proceeds : 

^JS  u'ji\  i_jl,il  l_^«c  ii))  JJa  e»)bji  uLa^l  jjUj  i_~^&  tj^j  fj\  (.-"  eHi»  ^j  (_jil 
(js\j>_  i^)Kl)jJl  ^  _ .»  nil  J  e)L»  ^jj/So  !%ajcJj  ^  j>j>h  ^jOj  e)W  (jjLo  JA  ^j 
^w*   ii~£jjl    JUS      Jl    hjS\      s    ■*£-»    jj      tj   ("tlLa   if^   *^j    x^JI    J    iS^J    1— *^* 

'  He  set  out  by  the  road  to  Maryut,  walking  on  foot,  by  night,  accompanied  by 
two  of  his  disciples,  until  he  arrived  at  Al-Muna,  whence  he  travelled  to  Wadi 
Habib.  There  the  monks  were  few  in  number,  for  it  was  not  long  after  the 
ravaging  of  those  monasteries,  which  took  place  under  the  patriarch  Damian ; 
and  the  Berbers  did  not  allow  the  monks  to  multiply  in  the  Wadi  Habib.  Then 
Benjamin  quitted  the  monasteries  of  Wadi  Habib,  and  went  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  lived  in  concealment  there  in  a  small  monastery  in  the  desert,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ten  years  during  which  Heraclius  and  the  Mukaukiz  (sic)  ruled  the 
land  of  Egypt.'     (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  26,100,  p.  103,  line  26-p.  104,  line  4.) 
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which  the  emperor  oppressed  the  orthodox  people,  and  required  them 
to  conform  to  his  creed,  which  was  contrary  to  the  truth.  From  these 
two  men  the  Christians  suffered  great  persecution,  yet  they  would  not  Foi.  80  b 
deny  their  faith.  But  in  their  time  the  Hanifite  nation  appeared,  and 
humbled  the  Romans,  and  slew  many  of  them;  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thus  the  Jacobite  Christians 
were  freed  from  the  tyranny  [of  the  Romans].  When  the  Muslims 
had  ruled  for  three  years,  and  the  patriarch  Benjamin  was  still  in 
concealment,  Amr  ibn  al-'Asi  heard  of  that  which  had  happened  to 
him ;  so  he  wrote  a  decree  of  protection  for  the  patriarch  and  all  his 
people;  saying  in  the  decree:  'Let  the  shaikh  and  patriarch  come 
forth  in  confidence,  with  regard  both  to  himself  and  to  all  the  Copts, 
who  are  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  for  they  shall  be  safe 
from  all  violence  and  treachery  ; '  and  so  on.  So  this  decree  of 
protection  reached  the  father  Benjamin  the  patriarch,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, came  forth  from  his  concealment,  confident  in  his  own 
immunity  and  in  that  of  his  people,  and  returned  to  Alexandria. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Muslims  was  [in  the  time  of]  Andronicus 
the  Chaste,  the  scribe  who  became  the  thirty-seventh  patriarch 1 ;  it 
was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  the  year  933  of  Alexander2. 

§  There    is   a   monastery   in    Upper    Egypt    to   which   the    priest 
Ya'kub  3  fled,  that  he  might  serve  God  there.      He  had  formerly  been 
in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Macarius,  when  it  was  sacked,  with  the  other 
monasteries  of  Wadi  Habib,  by  the  marauders.     He  afterwards  became  Fol.  81  a 
patriarch. 

Bidy and  and  Bahjurah. 

§  City  of  Bulyana4.  This  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper 
Egypt.    Here  is  the  monastery  known  as  the  monastery  of  Bani  Musi, 


1  Occupied  the  see  from  a.  d.  616-622  (?);  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair.  pp.  154-155. 
Our  author  means,  of  course,  the  first  preaching  of  the  Mahometan  religion  at  Mecca. 

2  I.  e.  of  the  Seleucian  era. 

3  The  fiftieth  patriarch;  sat  a.  d.  826-836  ? 

*  To  the  south-east  of  Jirja  (Girgeh),  on  the  west  bank.     It  is  here  that 
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which  was  restored  at  the  expense  of  As-Safi,  who  was  its  abbot. 
It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  its  correct  name  with  that  of 
its  church  is  said  to  be  Saint  Moses1.  The  plan  of  construction  to 
be  found  in  this  monastery  is  unlike  any  that  can  be  seen  elsewhere. 
It  is  enclosed  within  a  wall.  Its  gate  is  plated  with  iron  and 
studded  with  nails.  It  contains  a  water-wheel,  which  irrigates  a 
plot  of  vegetables.  The  pure  body  [of  the  saint]  is  buried  in  the 
monastery. 

The  biography  of  Anba  Christodulus,  the  sixty-sixth  patriarch, 
relates  that  the  pillars  of  this  monastery  all  transpired,  until  the  drops 
ran  down  like  water;  and  shortly  after  this  the  small-pox  broke  out 
among  the  children  of  Egypt,  so  that  21,000  of  the  young  people 
died  in  less  than  a  month ;  and  wheat  was  sold  at  Cairo  at  eighty 
dinars  the  sack,  and  at  Alexandria  at  seventy-two  dinars2. 

At  Bahjurah3  there  is  a  church  of  the  glorious  Saint  George,  which 
is  beautifully  constructed,  well-lighted  and  spacious. 


travellers  land  for  Abydos.  The  Coptic  name  is  TIOTp£.ttH.  It  is  now  in 
the  district  of  Bardis,  in  the  province  of  Jirji,  and  in  1885  had  3,854  inhabitants. 
There  was  formerly  here  a  talisman,  which  served  as  a  protection  against 
crocodiles.  See  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  48];  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  vra; 
Rec.  de  I'figypte,  ii.  p.  62  ;  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  p.  93  f. 

1  The  festival  of  Abu  Musi,  or  Misis  the  Black,  is  kept  on  Ba'unah  24  = 
June  18.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  converted  robber,  who  became  a  monk,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  works.  See  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus.  p.  55 ;  Paris  Synax- 
arium  ad  diem.     St.  Moses  is  represented  in  Venetian  paintings. 

2  This  dearth  was  in  the  year  359  of  the  Hegira  (a.  d.  960-961),  and  in  the 
caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir. 

3  Al-Makrizi  mentions  a  church  of  the  apostles  at  this  place,  but  not  the 
church  of  St.  George.  Bahjurah  was  formerly  in  the  province  of  Kus,  but  is  now 
in  the  district  of  Farshut,  in  the  province  of  Kana ;  and  in  1885  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  4,654.  It  is  at  some  distance  from  the  bank,  and  was  the  centre  of 
a  sugar  district.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  viv;  Revenue-list  in  De  Sacy, 
Abd-Allatif,  p.  702  ;  Rec.  de  I'Egyple,  ii.  p.  60. 
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Kris. 

§  The  town  of  Kus1.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  '  to  enshroud  2,' 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  used  to  enshroud  the  kings  for  burial. 
The  town  is  enclosed  within  a  wall.  It  was  built  by  Kus,  son  of  Kift, 
so  that  he  might  travel  thence  to  the  Oases  in  the  west,  and  in  the 
east  to  the  mines  of  gold  and  emeralds3,  and  to  the  Hedjaz. 

§  The  monastery  known  by  the  name  of  Saint  Pisentius4,  bishop  Fol.  81  b 
of  Kift.     Its  church  is  named  after  the  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary. 
This  monastery  stands  to  the  west  of  Kus ;  and  it  contains  the  tomb 
of  Saint  Pisentius.     Outside  the  monastery,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  there 


1  Also  called  Kus  Warwfr  (^^j  ^y ,  KU3C  fi.epB.ip).  Formerly  the  capital 
of  a  province,  but  now  in  the  province  of  Kana  (Keneh),  with  10,282  inhabitants 
in  1885.  At  the  time  of  our  author  it  was  a  place  of  much  commercial  impor- 
tance. See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  r.i;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  48];  Al- 
Makrizt,  Khitat,  i.  p.  m  \  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  p.  400  f.  Al-Makrizi  says  that  in 
his  time  only  one  church  remained  at  Kus. 

2  The  Coptic  kcjoc  means  '  to  prepare  for  burial.' 

3  See  above,  fol.  20  a. 

4  A  famous  bishop  of  Kift  in  the  seventh  century.  See  Ame'lineau,  Un  liveque 
de  Keft  au  Vlleme  Suck.     The  Synaxarium  says  at  Abib  13= July  7  : 

\s=.  i»Joc    eytaUc    ai*>j     ijk*    ^   ^-^j   u-JJill   1Jj»   ka5  1 — a(L«\  SJj^o  i_>W    _~J 

Ai^JI  ^o  jts-  ^^Ij  j*Aj&  V^=*  cr°  IfiP  V^  k^J 
'  On  this  day  died  the  Father  Pisentius,  bishop  of  Kift.  This  saint  became 
a  monk  in  his  youth,  and  was  exceedingly  devout,  and  learnt  by  heart  many 
books,  among  which  were  the  Psalms  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.' 

He  had  a  power  of  performing  miracles;  and  a  woman  was  healed  of  her 
sickness  by  swallowing  dust  from  his  footprints.  When  he  celebrated  the  liturgy 
he  is  said  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  angels  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  even  to  have  seen  them  with  his  bodily  eyes.  On  one  occasion 
a  priest,  celebrating  the  liturgy  in  the  presence  of  St.  Pisentius,  was  guilty  of  the 
irreverence  of  spitting,  for  which  he  was  severely  reproved  by  the  saint,  who  told 
him  that  he  had  actually  defiled  the  wing  of  a  cherub,  who  was  standing 
beside  the  altar ;  and  on  hearing  this  the  priest  was  stricken  with  remorse,  was 
carried  home  sick  and  died. 
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is  a  well  of  water  which  was  visited  by  our  Lady  and  the  Lord  Christ 
with  the  righteous  old  man  Joseph.  At  this  place  there  is  a  church 
named  after  the  holy  man,  Saint  Coluthus ;  and  a  church  named  after  the 
glorious  Saint  Mercurius ;  and  the  church  of  Saint  John ;  and  a  church 
named  after  Saint  Theodore;  and  a  church  of  the  glorious  martyr 
Saint  Mennas ;  and  a  church  named  after  the  glorious  martyr  Saint 
George,  outside  Al-'Abbasah  ;  and  a  church  named  after  the  glorious 
martyr  Stephen,  chief  of  the  deacons ;  and  a  church  of  the  fathers 
and  disciples,  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  a  church  of  the  great  martyrs  and 
champions,  Cosmas  and  Damian,  their  brethren  and  their  mother ;  and 
the  church  of  the  glorious  angel  Michael ;  and  the  church  of  the  two 
great  and  glorious  martyrs  Peter  and  Paul,  outside  the  city,  restored 
by  the  blessed  Shaikh  'Izz  al-Kufat,  son  of  the  Shaikh  Mustafa  '1-Mulk 
Abu  Yusuf,  under  the  rule  of  the  Ghuzz  and  Kurds. 

There  is  a  church  called  Al-'Abbasah  outside  this  city,  named  after 
the  saint  and  martyr  George,  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  It 
was  visited  by  Shawar  as-Sa'di,  the  vizier,  while  he  was  governor  of 
Kus,  and  he  made  a  vow  which  he  promised  to  fulfil  when  he  should 
Fol.  82  a  become  vizier ;  and  God  allowed  him  to  obtain  his  desire,  for  he  was 
made  vizier  to  the  caliph,  Al-'Adid  li-dini  'llah,  at  Misr,  in  the  month 
of  Muharram  of  the  year  558  (a.  D.  1162);  and  he  sent  that  which 
he  had  vowed  continually  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  18th  of 
Rabf  the  Second,  in  the  year  564  (a.d.  1169);  when  the  Ghuzz  and 
the  Kurds,  led  by  Shirkuh  the  Kurd,  conquered  Egypt. 

§  The  meadow  known  as  that  of  Bani  Humaim,  the  Arab  tribe, 
lies  to  the  east,  in  the  district  called  Iknu.  There  was  on  the  estate 
of  Mara,  an  Arab,  a  church  named  after  the  glorious  saint  and  martyr 
George,  which  he  founded  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river.  Mara, 
built  it  with  his  own  money;  for  he  loved  this  saint,  who  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him  :  '  Build  a  church  to  my  name.' 
But  the  Muslims  were  indignant  with  Mara  on  this  account,  and  brought 
charges  against  him,  because  of  which  he  was  seized  by  Al-Majid 
Faris,  son-in-law  of  Shawar,  when  the  latter  was  wall  of  Kus,  who 
placed  him  in  fetters,  and  intended  to  put  him  to  death.  But  he  offered 
to  the  wait  much  money,  and  the  Christians  assisted  him  with  a  large 
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sum  of  money  ;  and  so  he  was  released  out  of  the  hands  of  the  governor. 
Afterwards  Mara  was  killed  by  Arabs1  in  the  desert;  and  he  was 
brought  to  the  side  of  this  church  and  buried  there.  It  is  said  that 
before  he  was  killed,  Saint  George  appeared  to  him  during  his  imprison- 
ment, and  spoke  with  him,  and  loosened  the  fetters  from  his  feet.  In 
this  church,  Mara  replaced  the  roof  of  timber  by  a  new  roof;  and  Fol.  82  b 
he  had  pictures  of  the  martyrs,  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  angels 
painted  in  the  church.  Other  restorations  were  undertaken  by  Fakhr 
ad-Daulah  Abu  '1-Makarim  ibn  al-Fath,  the  Alexandrian  scribe,  when 
he    was    in    this    place   in    the  year    892    of   the   Righteous    Martyrs 

(A.D.  1 175-6). 

The   White  Monastery. 

§  The  monastery  of  the  great  saint  Sinuthius2,  near  Ikhmim.      In 
this  monastery  there  is  a  very  large  church,  spacious  enough  to  contain 


1  The  form  ^Ij^c,  applied  especially  to  the  desert  Arabs,  is,  of  course,  well 
known  in  later  Arabic. 

2  See  p.  194,  note  2.  This  is  the  famous  White  Monastery  (ul&y\  ^jjJI)  near 
Suhaj,  and  not  far  from  Ikhmim,  though  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  to  that 
town.  See  Norden's  Plate  LXXXIX,  which  shows  Dair  al-Abiad,  or  the  White 
Monastery,  and  Plate  XC,  which  shows  Ikhmim:  also  Curzon's  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant,  ch.  xi  (p.  128),  and  the  description  and  references  given  in  Coptic  Churches, 
vol.  i.  p.  351  seq.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  neither  the  measure- 
ments nor  the  description  which  I  borrowed  for  the  latter  work  from  Denon  and 
from  others  have  proved  accurate.  Pococke's  plan  and  section  face  p.  246  of  vol.  i. 
The  site  of  the  church  is  now  so  encumbered  with  houses  which  cover  the  greater 
part  of  it — a  whole  village  in  fact  lies  within  the  walls  of  the  church — that  to  make 
an  accurate  plan  will  require  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  and  probably 
of  money.  Ikhmim,  the  Xe'/i/"s  (X<r/x/-"»)  of  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  91)  and  Diodorus 
(lib.  i.  18),  was  famed  for  its  linen  according  to  Strabo  (lib.  xvii) — a  fame  which 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
textiles  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  designation  'White  Monastery  '  was  already  given  in  the  time  of  our  author, 
for  Yakut  speaks  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Sinuthius  under  that  name  (Geogr.  Wort. 
ii.  p.  ifi),  mentioning  also  another  '  White  Monastery,'  which  overlooked  Edessa. 
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thousands  of  people,  and  within  it  are   the  bodies  of  the   two   pure 


The  following  is  M.  Amelineau's  account  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Sinuthius  as 
it  is  at  present : 

'  L'ceuvre  de  ces  braves  gens  [i.e.  St.  Sinuthius  and  his  monks]  reste 
aujourd'hui.  Pas  une  pierre  n'a  bouge.  Quand  de  loin  on  la  voit  se  detacher 
en  avant  de  la  montagne,  elle  se  pre'sente  comme  un  bastion  carre" :  de  fait  c'est 
plutot  une  forteresse  qu'un  monastere.  La  construction  est  rectangulaire,  faite 
a  la  maniere  des  anciens  figyptiens,  par  assises  froides.  Les  blocs  de  pierre 
fournis  par  les  temples  de  la  ville  ruine'e  ont  du  etre  coupe's  et  faille's  de  nouveau : 
cependant  ils  montrent  encore  leur  emploi  primitif.  Les  murs  d'une  grande 
profondeur  n'ont  pas  moins  de  120  metres  de  longueur  sur  cent  en  largeur.  La 
hauteur  en  est  tres-grande ;  et  tout  autour  regne  une  sorte  de  corniche  peinte 
qui  rappelle  les  chapiteaux  de  certaines  colonnes  de  la  grande  salle  hypostyle  de 
Karnak.  On  distingue  encore  quelques  restes  des  couleurs  dont  les  pierres 
e"taient  revetues.  On  entrait  au  monastere  par  deux  portes  qui  se  faisaient  face, 
et  dont  l'une  a  e"te"  mure"e  depuis.  Celle  par  laquelle  on  entre  aujourd'hui  est 
d'une  profondeur  de  plus  de  15  metres;  quand  on  y  passe  l'obscurite  fait  la 
frisson.  Les  moines  qui  la  traversaient  e"taient  vraiment  sortis  du  monde. 
A  droite  de  cette  porte  se  trouve  la  "  grande  dglise " ;  a  l'entrde  on  voit  encore 
deux  colonnes  de  marbre  dont  on  n'a  pu  trouver  l'emploi  .  .  .  L'e"glise  elle-meme 
a  la  forme  de  toutes  les  e"glises  coptes  avec  ses  cinq  coupoles.  La  coupole  du 
fond  est  orne"e  de  peintures  encore  bien  conserves,  avec  des  inscriptions  coptes 
en  l'honneur  du  fondateur :  elles  sont  sans  doute  poste"rieures  a  Schnoudi. 
L'obscurite"  de  cette  e"glise  empeche  de  reconnaitre  les  peintures  et  de  lire  les 
inscriptions  ;  il  faut  se  trouver  au  monastere  avant  2  heures  du  soir  .  .  .  Le 
long  des  murs  se  trouvaient  des  cellules,  et  les  grandes  salles  de  reunion ;  tout 
a  disparu  aujourd'hui,  car  les  huttes  actuelles  sont  re"centes.  Au-dessus  de  l'e"glise 
dans  l'e'paisseur  des  murs,  on  avait  pratique"  une  rampe  qui  conduisait  a  la  terrasse ; 
a  gauche  de  cette  rampe  en  terre  on  avait  construit  des  chambres  .  .  .  Les  con- 
structions du  cote"  gauche  de  l'e"glise  sont  seules  demeure"es  debout:  celles  du 
cote"  droit  n'offrent  plus  que  des  ruines  oil  Ton  ne  peut  se  risquer.'  (Vie  de 
Schnoudi,  p.  88.) 

It  should  be  added  that  the  first  monastery  on  the  site  of  the  present  '  White 
Monastery '  was  founded  by  Aba  Bajul,  the  teacher  of  St.  Sinuthius,  who  built  the 
much  larger  one  which  still  exists.     {Op.  cit.  p.  47.)     (A.  J.  B.) 
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disciples,  Bartholomew1  and  Simon  the  Canaanite,  two  of  the  twelve 
Apostles.  The  body  of  the  great  saint  Sinuthius,  the  archimandrite2 — 
a  word  which  means  '  superior  of  the  superiors ' — is  in  a  monastery 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  called  Atribah3 ;  it  was  contained  in 
a  chest  until  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Shirkuh  and  the  Ghuzz 
who  accompanied  him,  and  who  broke  open  the  chest ;  and  the  body 
was  taken  out  of  it,  and  concealed  in  the  ground  in  an  unconsecrated 
chamber  near  the  altar.  In  this  monastery  there  is  a  keep ;  and  there 
is  around  the  keep  and  the  monastery  also  a  wall  of  enclosure,  within 
which  there  is  a  garden  full  of  all  sorts  of  trees. 

That  part  of  the  history  of  the  church,  which  describes  the  patriar- 
chate of  Anba  Kha'il,  the  forty-sixth  patriarch,  relates4  that  Al-Kasim  Fol.  83  a 
ibn  'Ubaid  Allah,  wall  of  Egypt,  was  an  unenlightened  and  wicked 
man.  He  employed  large  boats5  to  carry  his  odalisques  [up  and  down 
the  river]  to  all  parts  of  the  country  as  far  as  Uswan,  together  with 
his  body-guard  and  troops.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  came  to  this 
monastery,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  odalisques,  whom  he  greatly 
loved  ;  and  both  of  them  were  riding  upon  horses.  Now  there  was 
in  this  monastery  an  aged  monk  who  was  the  superior  of  the  monks. 


1  This  apparently  contradicts  the  statement  above  that  St.  Bartholomew's  body 
was  in  the  Oasis  of  Al-Bahnasa;  but  perhaps  relics  said  to  be  his  existed  at  both 
places.     Quatremfere  quotes  this  passage,  Mem.  i.  p.  14  f. 

2  So  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  panegyrics  on  this  saint  call  him : 

<liia.  ojerio-rf  nmpecfi-rrepoc  o-srog,  ni<Lpxi-**-<Ln^PrJ"Hc 

5  There  was  a  mountain  and  also  a  village  of  this  name,  called  in  Coptic 
^.TpHIie  or  <LT"pene,  and  in  Arabic  loj>\,  i^-sl,  and  below  on  fol.  87  a  even 
Ljjjjl.  On  the  mountain  the  'White  Monastery'  was  situated,  so  that  it  was 
called  'The  Sinai  of  St.  Sinuthius'  (Amdlineau,  Mem.  pour  servir,  p.  392;  cf. 
G/ogr.  p.  70  f.) 

4  This  story  is  related  in  the  biography  of  the  patriarch  Michael  or  Kha'il ; 
see  Anc.Fondi  Ardbe  139,  p.  142,  line  20  ff. 

5  The  expression  used  in  the  patriarchal  history  is  d^lU  jy&  Ji»  ^S]y> 
'  boats  like  royal  palaces.' 
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So  the  monks  went  forth  to  meet  Al-Kasim  and  brought  him  into 
the  monastery,  together  with  the  odalisque  who  was  with  him  ;  and 
they  passed  through  the  first  door,  and  through  the  second  which 
leads  into  the  enclosure  of  the  church ;  and  they  went  as-  far  as  the 
door  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  church,  still  riding  upon  their 
horses.  But  as  they  were  about  to  enter  into  the  church,  this  old 
man,  the  superior  of  the  monastery,  cried  out,  saying :  '  Alight  [from 
thy  horse],  O  emir,  and  enter  not  with  such  pride  into  the  house  of 
God,  above  all  in  the  company  of  this  woman ;  for  never  from  the 
beginning  has  any  woman  entered  into  this  church !  I  fear  for  this 
woman  therefore,  if  she  shall  enter  into  this  church  ! '  But  the  emir 
paid  no  heed  to  the  words  [of  the  old  man],  but  entered  on  horseback, 
together  with  his  odalisque  and  the  soldiers  who  were  with  him.  So 
when  he  came  to  the  middle  of  the  church,  his  horse  plunged  with 
him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  through  his  fall  the  horse  which 
Fol.  83  b  the  woman  was  riding  also  plunged,  so  that  she  fell  to  the  ground 
and  died  on  the  spot ;  and  the  horse  that  was  under  her  died  also. 
And  as  for  Al-Kasim,  the  aforesaid  governor,  there  descended  upon 
him  the  spirit  of  an  unclean  devil,  which  buffeted  him,  so  that  he 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  his  teeth  gnashed  like  the  tusks  of  a  wild 
boar.  But  when  he  had  recovered  a  little,  he  understood  the  evil  that 
he  had  done,  and  repented  of  his  rashness,  and  that  he  had  not  listened 
to  the  bidding  of  the  aged  superior.  Then  he  called  the  superior  and 
said  to  him  :  '  To-day  I  have  sinned,  because  I  did  not  listen  to  the 
counsel  which  thou  didst  address  to  me.  But  now  the  mysteries  of 
this  place  have  been  manifested  to  me  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  them. 
I  desire  therefore,  O  shaikh,  that  thou  shouldest  accept  this  gift  of 
money,  and  pray  for  me  that  God  may  forgive  me,  and  may  not  deal 
with  me  as  I  deserve,  because  I  ventured  into  the  house  of  God,  and 
entered  it  riding  on  horseback  together  with  my  companions.'  Then 
the  aged  monk  consoled  him,  and  would  not  accept  anything  from 
him  ;  but  the  emir  adjured  him  and  forced  him,  and  showed  humility 
towards  him,  and  at  last  induced  him  to  take  four  hundred  dinars, 
saying  :  '  I  ask  God  to  pardon  thee,  O  shaikh,  that  thou  mayest  ask 
him  to  pardon  me  this  sin  which  broke  from  me.' 
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Now  there  was  in  the  church  a  wooden  chest  of  sdsam-wood  inlaid 
with  ivory1,  and  containing  three  shelves,  which  Saint  Sinuthius  had 
made  to  contain  books,  and  he  used  to  inscribe  there  the  amount  of 
votive  offerings  accruing  to  the  monasteries.  And  a  certain  shaikh 
accompanying  the  emir,  named  Ar-Rayan,  who  had  been  wall  of  Pol.  84  a 
Egypt  before  Al-Kasim,  and  was  his  friend,  begged  that  he  might  take 
this  chest  away  with  him.  But  he  was  informed  that  the  chest  was 
the  property  of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
be  removed  ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  that,  although  the  great  miracle 
that  had  happened  was  told  him.  And  he  commanded  a  body  of  men 
to  carry  it  out  of  the  church  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  do  so.  So 
when  he  saw  this  other  wonder,  he  asked  pardon  of  God  most  high, 
and  made  a  gift  of  three  hundred  dinars  of  his  money.  Then  they 
departed.  And  they  were  filled  with  doubts  and  dismay ;  and  the 
unclean  spirit  did  not  cease  to  possess  Al-Kasim,  chastising  him  at 
all  times  until  the  hour  of  his  death. 

§  Bahram2,  the  Armenian  Christian,  who  had  been  vizier  in  the 
caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz,  became  a  monk  in  this  monastery  after  he  was 
banished  from  his  office.  Then  he  desired  to  go  to  Cairo,  although 
he  was  exceedingly  ill  and  weak ;  so  he  was  carried  to  Cairo  and 
arrived  there  still  living. 

§  Nestorius  the  heretic,  who  had  been  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  buried  in  the  city  of  Ikhmim,  after  he  had  been  in  banishment 
there  for  seven  years,  in  the  year  543 3.   ■  Now  when  rain  falls,  it  does 


1  The  Copts  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  ivory  inlaying,  for  examples  of 
which  see  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  66,  &c.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  See  above,  fol.  6  a. 

3  If  this  date  is  reckoned  from  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  it  is  very  inaccurate  ;  and 
if,  which  is  unlikely,  it  is  reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  is  still  wrong  by  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  since  the  date  of  the  death  of  Nestorius  is  a.d.  450  or  451,  and 
that  of  his  banishment  a.d.  435.  His  death  anticipated  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
which,  according  to  Zacharias  the  rhetorician,  he  had  been  invited  to  attend ;  see 
Land,  Anecd.  Syr.  iii.  p.  1 18  ;  Evagrius,  lib.  ii.  c.  2  ;  Assemani,  Bib.  Or.  ii.  pp.  40  and 
55.  Eutychius  states  that  the  banishment  lasted  for  seven  years  (A/males,  ii.  p.  12); 
and  relates,  as  Abu  Salih  does,  that  rain  never  falls  on  the  tomb  of  Nestorius.  (A.J.B.) 
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not  descend  upon  his  tomb,  because  he  was  the  cause  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon. 

Story  of  Febronia. 

§  At  Al-Jimudat  \  in  the  province  of  Upper  Egypt,  there  is  a  con- 
vent, to  the  east  of  that  district,  in  which  there  were  nuns,  of  virginal 
life,  to  the  number  of  thirty.  Marwan  al-Ja'di,  the  last  of  the  Omeyyad 
Fol.  84  b  caliphs,  summoned  the  Bashrud  or  Bashmurites2  to  assist  him  in  his 
war,  when  he  fled  from  the  Abbaside  ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  plunder 
and  take  prisoners  and  slay  [as  they  would]  ;  so  they  set  about  doing 
so.  Among  the  places  which  they  attacked  was  this  convent,  which 
they  afterwards  plundered ;  and  among  the  nuns  there  was  a  young 
maiden3,  named  Febronia,  who  had  come  from  Syria  to  this  convent, 
when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  had  grown  up  within  its  walls ; 
and  she  was  of  great  beauty.  So  when  the  Bashmurites  saw  her,  they 
were  astonished  at  her,  on  account  of  her  beauty ;  and  they  said  one 
to  the  other :  '  Never  was  such  beauty  seen  in  the  world ! '  So  they 
took  her  and  brought  her  out  from  the  convent,  and  separated  her 
from  her  sisters  the  virgins,  and  consulted  with  one  another  as  to  what 
they  should  do  with  her ;  and  some  of  them  said  :  '  Let  us  cast  lots 
for  her ; '  but  others  said  :  '  Let  us  take  her  to  the  prince.'  But  while 
they  were  consulting  upon  these  and  similar  proposals,  she  said  to 
them :  '  Where  is  your  chief,  that   I   may  tell  him  of  a  great  secret, 


1  I  cannot  identify  this  place. 

2  On  the  Bashmurites  see  Zoega,  Cat.  p.  139  ff.  ;  Quatremere,  Recherches, 
p.  147  ff.  ('  Sur  le  Dialecte  baschmourique '),  &c.     (A.  J.  B.) 

8  This  story  is  related  in  full  by  John  the  Deacon  in  his  life  of  the  patriarch 
Kha'il,  included  among  the  patriarchal  biographies  collected  by  Severus  of  Al- 
Ushmunain;  see  Anc.  Fonds  Arabe  139,  p.  i^off.;  cf.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  p.  226f., 
and  Quatremere,  Recherches,  p.  155.  The  events  are  also  stated  in  a  few  words  by 
Al-Makin,  Hist.  Sarac.  (ed.  Erpenius),  p.  99,  and  by  Al-Makrizi.  The  name 
Febronia  (Fibruniyah)  is  well  known  to  the  Gopts  through  the  commemoration 
of  the  martyr  of  Nisibis  of  that  name  on  Abib  1  =  June  25.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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worth  a  great  sum  of  money  ?  And  then  you  will  let  me  return  to 
my  sisters  in  the  convent  in  which  I  was  brought  up;  for  I  am 
a  virgin,  and  have  lived  in  retirement  in  the  convent,  apart  from 
men,  and  serving  God,  to  whom  be  praise ! '  Then  the  leader  of  the 
band  answered  her  and  said  :  '  Here  I  am  !  What  is  it  that  thou  wilt  tell 
me,  and  what  is  the  secret  which  thou  saidst  was  worth  much  money?' 
So  she  said  to  him :  '  My  ancestors  were  wise,  valiant,  and  warlike ;  Pol.  85  a 
and  they  possessed  a  secret  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
and  disclosed  to  no  one  else.  They  engaged  in  great  wars,  and  they 
returned  in  safety,  without  a  wound  to  any  one  of  them ;  and  the 
cause  of  this  was  that  they  knew  certain  names  which  they  repeated 
over  the  oil  with  which  they  anointed  themselves  ;  then  they  went 
out  to  the  wars,  and  neither  the  sword  nor  the  arrow  nor  the  spear 
did  any  harm  to  them.  Now  this  is  what  you  stand  in  need  of.  If 
therefore  thou  wilt  let  me  go  back  to  my  convent,  I  will  confer  this 
benefit  upon  thee,  and  show  thee  this  great  secret,  and  I  will  give  thee 
what  I  have  of  this  oil ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  believe  my  word,  then 
anoint  with  it  whomsoever  thou  pleasest,  and  behold  the  truth  of  my 
words.'  Then  he  said  to  her:  'Anoint  thyself  with  this  oil ;  for  no  one 
else  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  do  so ;  nor  will  I  make  the  experiment 
upon  any  of  my  comrades.'  So  she  said  to  him :  '  Wilt  thou  swear  to 
me,  before  I  reveal  this  secret  to  thee,  that  thou  wilt  let  me  go,  and 
restore  me  to  my  convent  and  the  place  in  which  I  was  brought  up  ? ' 
Then  he  swore  to  her,  saying :  '  I  will  let  thee  go,  and  will  not  allow  any 
of  my  comrades  to  take  thee  captive.'  Then  she  said  to  him :  '  Let 
me  go  back  to  my  place  with  thee  and  no  other,  that  I  may  take  the 
oil  and  anoint  myself  with  it  in  thy  presence.'  So  he  went  with  her 
into  the  convent ;  and  she  approached  the  picture  of  the  Lady,  and 
prayed  before  it,  and  begged  the  Virgin  to  assist  her  to  obtain  deliver- 
ance ;  and  then  she  anointed  herself  on  the  neck  with  oil  of  the  lamp.  Pol.  85  b 
Then  he  said  :  '  I  will  not  make  the  experiment  except  in  the  presence 
of  my  comrades.'  So  he  returned  to  them  with  her,  and  told  them  all 
that  had  happened,  and  said  to  them :  '  Know  that  I  have  sworn  to 
this  maiden,  that  if  her  words  prove  true  I  will  let  her  go,  and  will 
allow  none  of  my  comrades  to  have  power  over  her.     Do  you  then 

ii  [II.  7.] 
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agree  with  me  in  this  matter  ? '  Then  they  said  to  him  :  '  We  will  not 
oppose  thee ;  and  if  this  secret  be  true  we  shall  obtain  much  advantage 
from  it.'  Then  he  said  :  '  This  maiden  said,  "  Try  it  on  whomsoever  thou 
mayest  wish,"  so  I  said  to  her,  "It  is  fittest  to  try  it  on  thee;"  and  she 
consented ;  and  she  anointed  her  neck  with  it ;  but  I  did  not  think 
fit  to  try  it  except  in  your  presence.'  Then  he  commanded  one  of 
his  comrades,  who  had  a  sharp-edged  sword  with  him,  and  said  to 
him,  '  Come,  strike  her  upon  the  neck  with  this  sword  that  thou  hast 
with  thee ;  and  if  we  see  the  result  to  be  successful,  you  will  agree  with 
me  to  let  her  go.'  So  they  consented  to  his  bidding.  Then  that  man 
arose  and  drew  his  sword,  and  the  maiden  bent  her  knees  and  displayed 
her  neck ;  but  they  did  not  know  that  which  was  in  her  heart.  Then 
she  covered  her  face,  and  said :  '  If  there  is  any  strong  man  among 
you,  let  him  strike  with  his  sword  upon  my  neck,  and  you  will  see  the 
power  of  God  in  this  great  secret.'  So  that  man  whom  their  chief  had 
appointed  went  forward  to  her,  and  struck  with  all  his  might ;  and 
her  head  immediately  fell  from  her  body  ;  for  it  was  her  purpose  by 
Fol.  88  a  this  means  to  preserve  her  maidenhood,  that  she  might  appear  before 
Christ  a  pure  virgin,  as  she  had  been  created,  without  earthly  stain. 
So  when  the  ignorant  Bashmurites  saw  what  had  befallen  the  maiden, 
they  knew  at  last  what  had  been  her  intention ;  and  they  repented 
and  were  exceedingly  sad,  and  did  no  injury  henceforth  to  any  of 
those  virgins,  but  let  them  go,  and  refrained  from  the  undertakings 
which  they  had  planned,  and  restored  to  the  nuns  all  that  they  had 
pillaged  from  their  convent. 

Ikhmiin  and  the  neighbourhood. 

§  In  the  city  of  Ikhmim  there  were  seventy  churches  until  the  end 
of  the  year  552  of  the  Arabs  (a.  D.  i  157). 

In  the  district  of  Dimnu1  there  is  a  church,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river,  named  after  the  glorious  saint  Abu  Bagham. 


1  Yakut  mentions  a  large  and  much  frequented  church  at  Dimnu,  which  is 
on  the  west  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Ikhmim,  and  is  now  included  in  the  district 
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There  is  also  the  monastery  of  Saint  Pachomius 1  at  Barjanus,  in  the 
district  of  Taha. 

There  is  the  monastery  of  Abu  Halbanah2,  to  the  east  of  Ikhmim, 
near  which  there  is  a  spring  of  water  which  runs  from  the  mountain 
into  a  reservoir  there. 

The  monastery  of  Saint  Paul,  the  superior  of  the  monastery  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  monastery  of  Saint  Pachomius,  the  superior  of  the  monastery 
of  Ikhmim. 

§  The  Book  of  the  Monasteries  by  Ash-Shabushti  relates  that  there 
is  in  the  district  of  Ikhmim  a  large  monastery  to  which  visitors  come 
from  all  parts ;  and  it  is  near  the  mountain  called  Jabal  al-Kahf*.  At 
a  certain  place  on  this  mountain  there  is  a  fissure;  and  on  the  day 
when  that  monastery  keeps  its  festival,  all  the  birds  of  the  species  Fol.  86  b 
called  Abie  Kir4"  come  to  this  place ;  and  it  is  a  great  wonder  to  see 
the  multitude  of  the  birds,  and  to  hear  their  cries,  and  to  behold  their 
assembling  around  that  fissure.  Then,  one  after  the  other,  without 
ceasing,  they  insert  their  heads  into  the  fissure,  and  place  their  beaks 
in  the  cavity  of  the  mountain,  and  utter  a  cry  and  come  away ;  and  this 
they  do  until   the  head  of  one  of  them    is   caught  in  the  fissure,  and 


of  Suhaj,  in  the  province  of  Jirja,  with  a  population  in  1885  05369  inhabitants. 
See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  1 . 1  ;  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  138  f. 

1  This  famous  abbot  of  Tabennesi  or  Tabenna  is  commemorated  by  the 
Copts  on  Bashans  2=  April  27,  but  by  the  Roman  church  on  May  14.  He 
seems  to  have  died  in  a.d.  348  or  349  at  an  advanced  age,  after  establishing 
a  set  of  rules  for  the  monastic  life.  See  Acta  SS.  at  May  14  ;  Amelineau,  Hist, 
de  S.  Pakhome  et  de  ses  connnunaute's. 

2  It  is  apparently  this  convent  which  Pococke  describes  (vol.  i.  p.  78)  as 
lying  '  to  the  east  of  Akhmim '  and  '  being  one  of  the  most  dismal  retirements  he 
ever  saw.'  Pococke  mentions  the  spring  and  the  well  called  '  Bir  Elaham.'  In 
Pococke's  name  for  this  monastery  'Dermadoud'  (Dair  Madud  ?)  there  is  no 
correspondence  with  that  given  by  Abu  Salih,  which  is,  of  course,  a  name  of 
dedication,  not  of  locality.     (A.  J.  B.) 

s  Al-Makrizi  says  that  this  is  part  of  the  Jabal  at-Tair. 
4  See  above,  fol.  19  b. 

i  i  2 
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he  hangs  there,  beating  with  his  wings  until  he  dies ;  and  after  that 
all  the  birds  fly  away  until  not  one  of  them  is  left  there. 
That  monastery  is  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  miracles. 

Ansina  and  the  neighbourhood. 

§  At  Ansina1  was  the  house  of  Mary  the  Copt2,  who  was  born  and 
grew  up  at  this  place.  She  it  was  whom  the  Mukaukis  sent  as  a  gift 
to  Mahomet,  who  married  her;  and  the  purpose  of  the  Mukaukis  in 
sending  Mary  the  Copt,  was  that  through  her  he  might  be  connected 
by  affinity3  with  Mahomet.  The  house  of  Mary  was  afterwards  turned 
into  a  mosque. 

The  district  known  as  Ansina.  This  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Kift,  son  of  Mizraim,  who  built  it  for  certain  sorcerers.  [There 
is  here]  the  monastery  of  a  saint  called  Abu  Tabih*,  whose  body  is 
contained  within  it. 

There  is  a  monastery  named  after  the  saint  Coluthus,  who  was 
a  priest,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  burning  while  he  was  still  alive ; 
he  was  of  a  beautiful  countenance ;  and  he  obtained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  ;  and  his  body  is  contained  within  the  monastery. 
I'ol.  87  a  At  Ansina  there  is  also  a  church  named  after  the  saint  and  great 
martyr  George ;  and  a  church  of  the  valiant  martyr  Theodore  the 
Eastern ;  and  a  monastery  of  the  great  saint  Sinuthius,  on  Mount 
Andariba5,  in  which  many  holy  monks  have  lived,  especially  the  holy 
champion  and  ascetic,  the  blessed  Anba  Yasib. 


1  We  now  return  northwards  to  Ansina  or  Shaikh  'Abadah,  the  famous  '  Red 
Monastery'  opposite  to  Ikhmtm  being  disregarded.  The  want  of  plan  and 
completeness  in  the  work  of  Abu  Salih  is  here  again  conspicuous.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Mary  the  Copt,  the  concubine  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  was  a  native  of 
Hafn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ansina.  See  Ibn  Hisham,  Sirah  Muhammad 
(ed.  Wustenfeld),  i.  pp.  a  and  i  r  I  ;  cf.  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wart.  ii.  p. rie . 

3  Rather,  that  the  Egyptians  might  be  connected  with  Mahomet  by  affinity. 

4  So  Quatremere,  who  makes  use  of  this  passage  of  Abu  Salih ;  see  Mem.  i. 
p.  41. 

6  I  take  this  to  be  another  form  of  Atiibah  or  Adribah  (see  above,  fol.  82  b), 
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At  Arising  there  is  also  the  monastery  of  Al-Khadim,  and  the  church 
named  after  Manasseh,  which  was  built  over  the  tomb  of  that  Yasib 
on  account  of  the  number  of  miracles  and  the  healing  of  diseases 
which  were  manifested  at  it. 

At  Ansina  also  there  is  a  church  called  the  '  Church  of  the  Water,' 
in  which  festival  is  kept  in  memory  of  the  great  martyrs  and  champions 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  whose  number  is  forty-one1. 

There  is  also  a  church  named  after  Saint  Theodore  Basradiladus 
outside  Ansina. 

The  monastery  of  Matthew  on  the  mountain,  which  was  restored 
by  the  blessed  priest,  the  fisherman2  of  Ansina.  This  blessed  priest 
used  to  make  fishing-nets,  while  he  was  keeping  the  monastic  rule  ; 
and  many  became  monks  in  this  monastery  for  his  sake.  Matthew 
was  a  native  of  Askit3,  and  he  used  to  pray  over  the  oil,  and  whatever 
sick  person  was  anointed  with  it  was  healed  of  his  disease  through 
the  power  of  God  which  dwelt  in  him ;  and  he  used  to  cast  out  devils 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  from  those  who  were  possessed  by  unclean  spirits. 

Usyut  and  its  neighbourhood. 
District  of  Shutb4,  in   the   province   of  Suyut5.     This   town  was  Pol.  87  b 


and  the  allusion  to  be  to  the  White  Monastery,  opposite  to  Ikhmim,  which  has 
already  been  spoken  of.  The  MS.  has  b,jjl ,  and  Quatremere  transcribes  it  by 
'  Andrina; '  see  his  Mem.  i.  p.  42,  where  this  passage  is  quoted  in  substance. 

1  The  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste. 

2  I.e.  St.  Matthew  the  Poor,  who  has  already  been  named  above,  p.  228. 

3  I.e.  the  desert  of  Scyathis  or  Scete,  afterwards  called  Wadi  Habib. 

4  A  little  to  the  south-east  of  Suyut,  Usyut,  or  Asyut,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  the  Coptic  ojuyTHj  and  in  1885  it  had  4,008  inhabitants.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  M.  ;  Amelineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  423  f- 

£  Suyut,  Asyut,  or  Usyut  is  the  largest  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  has  been 
a  place  of  great  importance  from  remote  antiquity.  The  Coptic  CKUOTTT,  and 
the  Greek  Lycopolis,  it  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  author,  the  capital 
of  a  province,  and  in  1885  it  had  31,398  inhabitants.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort. 
i.  p.  rvr;  Al-Idrisi  (trans.  Jaubert),  i.  p.  I26;  Amelineau,  Geogr.  pp.  464-466. 
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built  by  Manfa'us,  the  king ;  and  its  name  means  the  '  Beloved.'  The 
Rati1  is  here  equivalent  to  1,000  dirhams.  From  this  town  there  is 
a  road  to  the  Oases.  There  were  formerly  in  the  town  cooks  belonging 
to  the  king.  There  is  no  finer  bed  of  river-slime  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  that  found  here,  nor  any  that  has  a  sweeter  smell  ;  it  is 
enclosed  by  mountains  and  is  deposited  by  the  water  of  the  Nile ;  its 
extent  is  30,000  feddans,  all  in  one  plain  ;  and  if  a  little  of  it  were 
rubbed  in  the  fingers  it  would  spread  out  evenly,  and  some  of  it  would 
extend  beyond  the  sides  ;  in  it  they  sow  flax  and  wheat  and  clover  and 
other  crops.  It  is  said  that  there  is  nowhere  in  Egypt  anything  like  this 
level  unbroken  expanse  of  cultivated  fields2,  or  any  more  delightful 
place  where  the  beauties  of  the  country  can  be  better  enjoyed  than  this, 
when  its  crops  are  in  full  luxuriance,  and  when  the  flowers  appear ;  they 
say  there  is  nothing  more  admirable  to  be  seen.  The  whole  of  it  on  the 
west  is  enclosed  by  a  mountain,  white  in  colour,  and  of  the  form  of 
a  tailasdn*,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  a  cascade  of  silver ;  and  not  a  word 
spoken  can  be  heard  there  on  account  of  the  great  noise  of  the  birds. 

At  Usyut  no  Jews  live  ;  nor  does  a  single  Jew  travel  that  way, 
unless  he  is  taking  a  journey  and  passes  it  on  the  road. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  and  has  seven  gates,  namely, 
Bab  al-Jabal  on  the  north  ;  Bab  Wardis  ;  on  the  east  Bab  al-Arman  ; 


1  The  Egyptian  pound  weight. 

2  Referring  to  the  mountains  just  mentioned,  the  writer  in  Murray's  Egypt 
says,  in  curious  agreement  with  Abu  Salih,  '  The  view  from  these  hills  over  the 
town  of  Asyoot  (sic),  and  the  green  plain  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  is  the 
prettiest  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  Egypt.  The  brightness  of  the  green  is  perfectly 
dazzling,  and  of  a  tint  such  as  probably  can  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world : 
it  stretches  away  too  for  miles  on  either  side  "  unbroken,"  as  Dean  Stanley  so 
graphically  says,  "  save  by  the  mud  villages  which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst 
of  the  verdure  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled  foot  on  a  rich  carpet."  '  (Vol.  ii.  p.  424.) 
(A.J.B.) 

8  The  tailasdn  is  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  described  in  Coptic  Churches,  ii. 
p.  1 20.  It  signifies  also  a  sort  of  veil  or  scarf  worn  by  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
others.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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a  gate  called  Al-Kantarah  ;   Bab  Umm  Hariz  ;  Bab  as-Sudan  ;  Bab  al-  Fol.  88  a 
Mikyas. 

The  monastery  of  Abu  's-Sirri.  This  monastery  contains  the  body 
of  Saint  Theodore,  the  military  commander  and  martyr,  and  the  body  of 
the  bishop  Harufus ;  these  two  bodies  lie  upon  a  wooden  stand  in  the 
altar-chamber. 

The  monastery  called  the  monastery  of  Abu  Sadir1,  whose  body 
arrived  at  Shutb  on  the  5th  of  Hatur.  Near  the  monastery  is  the 
mountain  of  At-Talimun2,  the  length  of  which  is  twelve  posts  on  the 
eastern  side. 

At  Al-Kharibah  at  Suyut  there  is  a  ruined  bath3. 

There  is  a  church  of  the  martyr  Abu  Bagham,  whose  body  lies 
within  it ;    and  he  has  another  church  at  Al-Kharibah. 

There  is  a  monastery  at  Samallut4,  in  the  district  of  Al-Ushmunain, 


1  Al-Makrizialso  speaks  of  the  church  of  Abft  Sadrah  (i.x»  y\).  Sadir  and 
Sadrah  both  seem  to  be  forms  of  the  name  'Theodore.'  The  Paris  Synaxarium 
does  not  commemorate  the  bringing  of  his  body  to  Shutb  ;  but  that  translated 
by  Mr.  Malan  has  at  Hatfir  5,  '  Bringing  of  the  body  of  St.  Theodore  to  Shutab.' 

2  Al-Idrisi  names  this  mountain  under  the  form  Tailanidn  (^yXL) ;  see  the 
Roman  edition  [p.  48].     Cf.  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  ri  . 

3  The  mention  of  the  ruined  Roman  bath  at.  Usyut  recalls  the  incident  of  the 
suffocation  of  a  number  of  men  in  a  bath,  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I,  by 
the  members  of  the  rival  faction,  at  the  time  of  the  games  in  the  circus,  and  the 
threatened  punishment  of  the  city  by  the  emperor,  whose  wrath  was  averted 
through  the  intercession  of  the  saintly  monk,  known  as  '  John  of  Lycopolis '  or 
Usyut.  The  reputation  of  John  of  Lycopolis  was  so  great  that  Theodosius 
consulted  him,  as  if  he  were  an  oracle,  before  his  war  with  Eugenius.  See 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxvii,  who  quotes  D'Anville,  Description  de  TEgypte,  p.  181,  and  Abu 
'1-Fida  (ed.  Michaelis),  pp.  14,  25,  92,  for  an  account  of  the  town  of  Usyut,  and, 
for  the  life  of  John  the  monk,  Rufinus  and  Palladius,  in  Rosweyde's  Vilae  Patrum; 
also  Sozomen,  lib.  vii.  22,  and  Claudian,  in  Eutr opium,  lib.  i.  line  312  f.,  for  the 
embassy  of  Theodosius.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  On  the  west  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  the  Jabal  at-Tair.  It  is  now  in  the 
district  of  Kalusana  (Kulusna),  in  the  province  of  Minyah,  and  had  3,855  inhabi- 
tants in  1885.     See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  it*. ;  Rec.  de  I'Egyple,  ii.  p.  288. 
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and  here  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  martyr  Abu  Bagham1, 
enclosed  within  a  surrounding  wall,  within  which  there  is  also  a  mill, 
and  an  oven,  and  an  oil-press2.  Adjacent  to  the  church  is  a  keep,  which 
is  large  and  high,  towering  above  the  wails  ;  and  there  is  a  garden 
containing  palms  and  other  trees.  This  monastery  owned  property, 
the  gift  of  the  caliphs,  consisting  of  twenty  feddans  of  black  soil.  The 
monastery  was  seized  by  one  of  the  Ghuzz  or  Kurds  in  the  year  569 
(a.  D.  1 1 74),  and  he  turned  it  into  a  mosque,  and  seized  the  garden 
and  the  oven,  and  made  the  keep  his  dwelling-place ;  but  in  the 
same  year  he  died,  without  carrying  out  his  purposes. 

Monastery  of  Al-Asal. 

Monastery  of  Al-'Asal3.  This  is  near  Munyah  Bani  Khasib.  It 
Pol.  88  b  contains  the  church  of  Saint  George,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  surrounding 
wall.  It  has  two  keeps  and  a  garden ;  one  of  the  former  being  to 
the  south  of  the  church  and  containing  a  mill  and  the  cells  of  the 
monks ;  and  the  other  being  to  the  north  of  the  church.  It  also  has 
a  press  for  olive-oil.  It  is  said  that  there  are  here  fourteen  churches. 
There  is  a  church  of  the  saint  Sinuthius ;  a  church  of  the  Lady  and 
Pure  Virgin  Mary ;  a  church  of  the  glorious  angel  Michael ;  a  church 
named  after  Saint  Claudius  the  martyr ;  a  church  named  after  the 
sain4  Bu   Hadr4  of  Al-Ushmunain  ;    and  a  church   named   after  the 


1  Mentioned  by  Al-Makrizf. 

2  The  mill  and  oven  are  used  for  preparing  the  eucharistic  bread,  the  oil-press 
for  the  secondary  oils — galilaeon  and  '  oil  of  the  lamp.'  A  wine-press  in  addition 
is  a  common  possession  of  the  monasteries,  and  is  used  for  making  the  eucharistic 
wine.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  I.  e.  '  Monastery  of  Honey.'  Yakut  speaks  of  it  as  charmingly  situated,  and 
containing  a  large  number  of  monks;  see  his  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  ia.  . 

4  This  is  apparently  the  same  as  Hadri  (£,<LTpH),  the  monk  and  friend 
of  Saint  Or  (£,00p),  in  the  fourth  century.  Abu  Hadri  (u^Jufc  y\)  is  com- 
memorated according  to  the  Paris  Synaxarium  on  Kihak  i2  =  Dec.  8,  but  he  is 
there  said  to  be  from  Aswan.     Cf.  Zoega,  Cat.  p.  299. 
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saint  and  martyr  George,  in  which  the  liturgy  is  celebrated  every  day 
of  the  year. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  in  the  monastery  of  Al-'Asal  a  monk 
named  Simon  the  saint,  who  became  bishop.  At  his  cell  there  were 
fruit-bearing  palms,  in  which  the  ravens  used  to  build  their  nests  ;  and, 
through  his  gentleness  and  kindness,  the  shy  raven  grew  so  tame  that 
it  ate  from  his  hand.  And  the  sinners  among  his  people  left  off  their 
sins,  and  listened  to  his  life-giving  doctrines,  and  repented  of  their  sins, 
and  began  again  to  attend  the  church  in  order  to  hear  his  exhortations 
and  teachings,  and  to  bring  him,  out  of  their  earnings,  tithes  and  money 
in  payment  of  vows. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Usyiit. 

District  of  Al-Khusus1,  in  the  province  of  Suyut,  on  the  eastern 
bank.  Here  the  Copts  have  twenty-five  churches,  and  the  Armenians 
have  a  monastery  within  the  town,  and  two  churches  outside  the  town, 
and  two  churches  within  the  town.  The  restorers  of  these  churches  Fol.  89 1 
will  now  be  mentioned.  There  is  a  church  of  Abu  Fanah2,  restored 
by  Ar-Rashid  Abu  '1-Fadl ;  the  church  of  Abu  Hakanda,  named  after 
a  relation  of  Safi  ad-Daulah,  and  restored  by  Hakanda  Abu  Zakari 
Mina  ibn  Kafri,  known  as  Ibn  Bulus,  together  with  An-Najib,  his 
brother ;  the  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary ;  the  church 
of  the  glorious  saint  George ;  the  church  of  the  glorious  saint  and 
martyr  Mercurius ;  and  the  church  of  Bandalus.  The  convent  of 
Hanadah,  which  is  inhabited  by  nuns,  is  at  Rifah,  in  the  province  of 
Suyut. 

1  Al-Khusfis,  opposite  to  Asyut,  seems  to  be  no  longer  in  existence.  It  is 
named,  however,  in  the  Synaxarium  and  in  the  revenue-list  of  a.d.  1375. 
M.  Amelineau  omits  a  reference  he  might  have  made  to  Abu  Salih.  See  his 
GSogr.  p.  222  f.  Yakut  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Al-Khusus  were  all  Christians 
(Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  Ffi). 

2  The  Coptic  £..&..&.£.  &<&.rte,  a  monk,  and  contemporary  of  the  emperor 
TheodosiusI;  see  Zoega,  Cat.  p.  356.  The  Bib.  Nat.  of  Paris  possesses  an 
Arabic  life  of  Abu  Fanah;  see  Cat.  No.  153,  Anc.  Fonds  Arabe  149.  Al-Makrizi 
mentions  a  monastery  of  Abu  Fanah  in  the  district  of  Munyah  or  Minyah. 

k  k  [II.  7.] 
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At  Suyfit,  on  the  western  bank,  there  are  sixty  churches;  and  on 
the  mountain  there  are  churches  hewn  in  the  rock1  with  the  pickaxe, 
and  all  of  them  have  a  keep. 

There  is  a  monastery  named  after  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary, 
which  is  known  as  Karfunah 3. 

There  is  a  monastery  named  after  Saint  Severus3,  outside  the  town. 
It  is  hewn  out  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  stands  out  from  the  moun- 
tain. It  possesses  a  keep,  and  a  cistern  which  contains  a  thousand 
pitchers  of  water,  and  is  filled  from  the  blessed  Nile.  On  the  upper  part 
of  this  mountain  there  is  a  place  where  there  are  [chambers  in]  three 
stories,  hewn  in  the  rock.  And  there  are  in  this  monastery  rope- 
ladders,  and  there  is  a  place  whither,  if  there  be  great  cause  for  fear, 
the  monks  ascend  by  these  ladders,  and  when  they  have  arrived  at 
Fol.  89  b  the  top  they  draw  up  the  ladders  after  them.  The  monastery  contains 
a  mill  and  several  ovens,  and  a  press  for  olive  oil.  There  are  thirty 
monks  here.  Beneath  the  monastery  there  is  a  garden,  full  of  trees 
and  tall  fruit-bearing  palms  and  olives  and  pomegranates,  and  verdant 
plots,  and  beds  of  vegetables ;  and  from  these  the  monastery  gains  much 
money,  which  pays  for  its  needs  year  by  year,  besides  that  which 
God  sends  them  through  alms  and  also  through  payment  of  vows. 
This  monastery  is  independent,  and  its  inmates  are  leaders  among  the 
monks,  holy  men,  ascetics,  champions  of  the  faith,  and  learned.  The 
monastery  was  free  of  taxation  ;  but  when  the  Ghuzz  and  Kurds  con- 
quered Egypt  they  seized  upon  this  and  the  other  gardens  in  the 
possession  of  the  monasteries,  and  also  seized  their  endowments. 

In  the  monastery  of  Saint  Severus  there  lived  an  aged  monk,  an 
ascetic,  who  fasted  continually  week   after  week ;    at  the  end  of  the 


1  See  Norden's  Plate  LXXXIV.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  See  Al-Makrizi's  mention  of  this  monastery  near  Usyfit,  which  he  calls 
Karfunah  (i->y>f ),  Arfunah  (iijiji),  or  Aghraffnui  (li^cl),  adding  that  the  name 
means  '  writer,'  i.  e.  ypd(j)a>v. 

3  The  Dair  AM  Sawiris  at  Usyfit  is  mentioned  by  Yakut  (Geogr.  Wort.  ii. 
p.  ifi)  and  by  Al-Makrizi. 
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week  he  communicated  on  the  Saturday,  and  then  he  fasted  and  com- 
municated again  on  the  Sunday,  after  which  he  broke  his  fast.  This 
was  the  manner  in  which  this  old  man  served  God  and  fought  against 
sin,  until  he  died ;  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  through  his 
intercessions !  News  of  this  old  man,  before  he  died,  had  reached 
TalaT  ibn  Ruzzik1,  through  the  wait  of  Upper  Egypt ;  so  Tal&T 
visited  the  old  man,  and  witnessed  his  mode  of  life,  and  made  enquiries 
of  him,  and  found  that  the  report  was  true ;  and  the  old  man  announced 
to  TalaT  that  he  would  rise  in  rank  and  would  become  vizier ;  and 
indeed  the  most  high  God  did  grant  him  the  vizierate ;  and  so  he 
presented  to  the  monastery,  in  addition  to  that  which  it  already 
possessed,  a  tract  of  fertile  soil. 

Now  this  holy  old  man  used  to  fast  even  during  the  Fifty  Days  Fol.  90  a 
[between  Easter  and  Pentecost],  every  day  until  the  ninth  hour ;   and 
then  he  broke  his  fast  with  a  few  lupins  only. 

There  is  a  monastery  of  Saint  John,  which  is  also  called  Ibsha  i. 

There  is  a  monastery  named  after  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary, 
which  is  called  the  monastery  of  Azilun.  Beneath  it  there  is  a  garden, 
full  of  palms  and  other  trees. 

There  is  another  monastery  named  after  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  called  the  monastery  of  Abu  '1-Harith. 

There  is  a  monastery  called  Dair  at-Tinadah2,  named  after  the 
martyr  Abu  Bagham. 

There  is  the  monastery  of  the  martyr  Saint  Victor,  with  a  church 
which  contains  his  body  and  that  of  the  martyr  David. 

The  body  of  the  martyr  Coluthus  is  in  his  monastery  at  Suyut,  with 
the  body  of  the  martyr  Bagham. 

The  monastery  of  Saint  Victor  is  at  Al-Khusus,  to  the  east  of  Suyut, 
on  the  mountain  ;  and  it  contains  his  pure  body. 


1  See  above,  fol.  7  a. 

2  Yakut  gives  us  the  pronunciation  of  this  name,  and  adds  that  the  monas- 
tery was  a  celebrated  one  near  Usyut,  attractive  as  a  resort  for  pleasure,  and 
inhabited  by  many  monks  (Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  ip"i). 

k  k  2 
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A  monastery  called  Ibsidiya.1  stands  between  Rlfah2  and  another 
place  3. 

There  is  a  church  named  after  Saint  Sergius4,  which  is  called  Dair 
Abu  Makrufah,  and  lies  to  the  east  of  Suyut. 

Tunbudhd. 

Tunbudha.  Within  and  without  this  town  there  are  [respectively] 
a  monastery  and  a  church  named  after  the  saint  and  martyr  Tarnimah  ; 
and  his  pure  body  lies  in  the  monastery. 

There  is  a  church  named  after  the  martyr  Basmantah,  which  contains 
his  pure  body. 

There  is  a  church  named  after  the  Saviour,  who  is  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory ! 

Various  Churches  and  Monasteries. 

Fol.  90  b  The  monastery  of  Abi  Nub  the  martyr,  which  contains  the  bodies 
of  sixty-three  monks  who  were  martyred.  It  stands  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Al-Ushmunain.  The  monks  were  put  to  death  by  a  black, 
named  Haffaz,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir  bi'llah,  at  the  time  of 
the  disturbances  in  Upper  Egypt,  during  the  patriarchate  of  Christo- 
dulus,  the  sixty -sixth  in  the  succession,  in  the  year  781  of  the  Righteous 
Martyrs  (a.d.  1065-6).  This  monastery  contains  a  keep,  which  is 
a  lofty  structure. 

1  M.  Amdlineau,  who  notices  this  passage  of  Abu  Salih,  quotes  a  mention  of 
Ibsidiya  in  the  Synaxarium,  in  the  account  of  St.  Victor  there,  and  says  the  place 
must  have  been  to  the  south  of  Usyut ;  see  Ge'ogr.  p.  202. 

2  The  churches  and  monasteries  of  Rifah,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Usyut,  are 
mentioned  by  Al-Makrizi.  The  Coptic  name  of  the  place  is  epH&e.  It  still 
exists,  and  had  in  1885  a  population  of  4,119.     See  Ame"lineau,  Ge'ogr.  p.  165. 

3  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  MS. 

4  This  martyr,  so  celebrated  in  the  Eastern  churches,  suffered  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian  about  the  same  time  as  his  friend  St.  Bacchus.  The  Copts 
keep  the  festival  of  St.  Sergius  on  Babah  10  — Oct.  7.  See  Synaxarium  at  that 
day;  Eutychius,  Annaks,  i.  p.  412. 
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There  is  a  church  named  after  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary. 

There  are  two  churches  named  after  the  angel  Gabriel,  one  of  which 
was  wrecked  by  the  mob  of  Muslims  in  the  year  580  (a.  D.  i  j  84),  under 
the  rule  of  the  Ghuzz  and  Kurds.  There  are  also  two  churches  named 
after  the  angel  Michael ;  •  two  churches  named  after  the  martyr  Aba 
Lukum ;  a  church  named  after  the  Fathers  and  Disciples ;  a  church 
of  the  martyr  Saint  Mennas;  two  churches  of  the  Lady  and  Pure 
Virgin  Mary ;  a  monastery  named  after  the  glorious  martyr  Theodore  ; 
a  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary  ;  a  church  named  after 
the  angel  Gabriel ;  a  church  named  after  the  martyr  Aba  Falukh ; 
the  church  of  the  angel  Raphael ;  and  a  church  named  after  the  great 
martyr  George. 

§  At-Sumusta1,  in  the  nearer  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  there  is  the 
church  of  Abu  Harudah,  the  martyr,  whose  body  lies  within  it. 

§  Butij 2.     The  body  of  Saint  Pachomius  and  the  body  of  Sinuthius  Pol.  91  a 
lie  in  two  chests  in  a  church  to  the  south  of  Butij. 

§  Town  of  Al-Kais  or  Dafu.  Here  is  a  church  which  contains 
the  body  of  the  martyr  Saint  Isaac. 

Ishnin,  both  within  and  without.  Here  is  a  large  church  of  the 
glorious  angel  Michael.  This  church  is  beside  the  stream  of  the 
blessed  Nile,  and  contains  four  chapels,  namely,  a  church  of  our  Lady 
the  Pure  Virgin  Mary ;  a  church  of  the  valiant  martyr  Theodore  ; 
a  church  of  the  martyr  Ptolemy ;  and  a  church  of  the  glorious  martyr 
Saint  John. 

There  are  also  six  churches,  namely,  a  church  of  the  angel  Raphael, 


1  Sumusta  or  Samasta"  is  on  the  west  bank,  and  is  now  in  the  district  of  Biba, 
in  the  province  of  Bani  Suwaif,  with  a  population  in  1885  of  2,135.  There  are 
three  small  hamlets  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  district  beside  this  larger  village, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Samesta  al-Wakf.  The  MSS.  of  Al-Makrizi 
write  Uw»i.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort,  ad  voc. ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  1;  Rec.  de 
VEgypte,  ii.  p.  288. 

2  Butij  or  Abu  Tij  is  the  Graeco-Coptic  TVLlIoeVKH.  It  is  now  the 
capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Asyfit,  and  in  1885  had  10,770  inhabitants. 
See  Yakut,  Geogr.  W'drl.  i.  p.  voo ;  Ame"lineau,  Geogr.  p.  1 1  f. 
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a  church  of  the  martyr  Saint  Mercurius ;  a  church  of  the  martyr 
Claudius ;  a  church  of  the  valiant  martyr  Theodore  ;  a  church  of  the 
glorious  prophet  Daniel ;  and  a  church  of  Aba  Fu,  besides  a  second 
church  of  the  angel  Michael. 

§  Akfahs1.  Here  there  are  six  churches,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  list :  a  church  named  after  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary ;  the 
church  of  the  glorious  angel  Michael ;  a  church  of  the  glorious  angel 
Gabriel ;  a  church  of  the  martyr  Theodore ;  a  church  of  the  martyr 
Aba  Siyun ;  the  church  of  Julius 2,  the  scribe  and  martyr  of  Akfahs. 
[There  is  also]  the  monastery  of  Saint  Philemon3,  the  martyr,  which 
contains  several  monks.  Adjacent  to  it  there  is  a  keep  and  a  garden. 
This  monastery  lies  to  the  south  of  the  district. 

Dalas4  was  founded  by  Dalas,  for  a  man  who  separated  himself 

For.  91  b   from  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  and  it  contained  three  hundred  smiths, 

who  forged  the  bits  of  Dalas5.     [Here  is]  the  church  of  Saint  Coluthus, 


1  This  town,  the  Coptic  K&igjC  or  y^fxegjC,  is  on  the  west  bank, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Tunbudha  and  opposite  to  Fashn.  It  is  included  in  the 
district  of  the  last-named  town,  and  in  the  province  of  Minyah,  and  in  1885  had 
1,614  inhabitants.  Akfahs  is  well  known  in  Coptic  hagiology  on  account  of 
Julius  of  Akfahs,  the  biographer  of  the  martyrs.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i. 
p.  h-a;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  r;  Amelineau,  Geogr.  pp.  56-58.  Al-Makrizi,  who 
gives  Akfas  (^lisl)  as  an  alternative  form,  speaks  of  a  ruined  monastery  there. 

2  This  is  the  famous  author  of  so  many  of  the  Coptic  lives  of  saints  now 
existing.  He  became  himself  a  martyr,  and  his  death  is  commemorated  on 
Tut  22  =  Sept.  19.  His  body  was  taken  to  Alexandria,  where  the  emperor 
Constantine  afterwards  erected  a  church  to  his  name.  See  Synaxarium  ad  diem  ; 
Amelineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  123  ff. 

3  St.  Philemon  is  said  to  have  been  a  musician,  and  to  have  been  martyred 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  His  festival  is  on  Barmahat  7  =  March  3.  See 
Synaxarium  at  that  day;  Amelineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  63. 

4  On  the  west  bank,  in  the  district  of  Az-Zawiyah  in  the  province  of  Bani 
Suwaif,  and  in  1885  containing  1,665  inhabitants.  The  Coptic  name  is  'f'XoX. 
In  the  time  of  our  author  the  place  was  in  the  province  of  Al-Bahnasa.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  oaI  ;  Amelineau,  Geogr.  pp.  136-138. 

5  Al-Idrisi   says    (trans,  by  Jaubert) :    '  Delass  est   une  petite  ville  ou  l'on 
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the  physician,  who  was  also  a  priest,  and  was  burnt  alive  in  the 
fire. 

§  The  district  called  Shinara1.  This  district  was  settled  upon 
a  colony  of  Armenian  Christians  ;  and  it  contains  seven  churches  in 
good  order,  with  priests  and  congregations.  These  are  the  church  of 
the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary;  the  church  of  the  glorious  angel 
Michael ;  two  churches  of  Saint  Maximus  ;  two  churches  named  after 
the  angel  Gabriel  ;  a  church  named  after  Bastidar  ;  and  a  church  named 
after  the  glorious  martyr  Saint  George. 

§  Tuwah2.  This  was  the  name  of  a  horse  of  Pharaoh,  which  grew 
up  and  became  of  great  size,  and  was  named  '  Possessor  of  columns.' 

§  City  of  Al-Kais.  This  town  was  built  by  Manfa'us  for  a  man 
who  fabricated  brocades  and  embroideries.  The  Book  of  the  Conquest 
of  Egypt  relates  that  at  Al-Kais  lived  Kais  ibn  al-Harith,  when  'Amr 
ibn  al-Asi  was  governor  of  Egypt ;  and  so  the  place  was  named 
after  him. 

§  The  district  called  Daljah.  Here  there  is  a  monastery  and  a 
church  named  after  the  saint  and  champion  Onuphrius,  which  possessed 


fabrique  des  mors  de  cheval  et  divers  ouvrages  en  fer.  Du  temps  des  anciens 
figyptiens  elle  etait  compte'e  au  nombre  des  villes  les  plus  florissantes ;  mais  les 
Berbers,  par  leurs  violences,  et  les  Arabes  par  leur  mdchancet^,  Font  re"duite, 
ainsi  que  ses  environs,  a  un  e"tat  miserable.' 

1  On  the  west  bank,  opposite  to  Fashn,  in  the  district  of  which  it  is  included, 
being  also  the  province  of  Minyah.  In  1885  Shinara  contained  1,847  inhabitants, 
besides  847  Bedouins.  The  Coptic  name  is  cyeitepcu.  The  Arabic  name 
is  sometimes  written  Kii.;  and  Al-Makrizi  mentions  a  yi,  which  is  probably 
the  same  place.     See  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  p.  429  f. 

2  There  are  several  places  of  this  name  in  Egypt,  but  the  one  here  mentioned 
is  doubtless  that  which  stands  a  little  to  the  south  of  Annas  on  the  west  bank,  and 
is  now  included  within  the  province  of  Bani  Suwaif.  In  the  time  of  our  author 
it  must  have  been  a  place  of  very  little  importance,  since  Yakut  does  not  name  it, 
although  he  speaks  of  a  Tuwah  in  the  province  of  Maniif.  The  Coptic  form  of 
the  name  is  T\L**.&<&.2> ,  TA.Ti.gj,  or  TOY.S.<J.£,.  See  Amelineau,  Geogr. 
p.  521  f. 
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a  hundred  feddans  of  black  fertile  soil,  scattered  among  several  districts. 
It  is  said  that  the  district  contains  twenty-four  churches;  and  one  of 
Pol.  92  a  them  resembles  the  church  of  Saint  Sergius1  at  Misr.  It  is  also  said 
that  there  were  12,000  Christian  inhabitants  of  this  district,  and  that 
they  slew  every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  angel  Michael  12,000  sheep  ; 
but  now,  at  the  end  of  the  year  569,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  year 
890  of  the  Martyrs  (a.d.  1174),  only  400  sheep  [are  slain]  at  the  annual 
festival. 

§  District  of  Al-Kalandimun,  near  Ansina,  in  the  province  of  Al- 
ii shmunain.  Here  there  are  nine  churches  :  [the  church]  of  the  Lady 
and  Pure  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  church  of  Saint  Claudius ;  the  church  of 
Saint  Victor ;  the  church  of  Theodore  ;  the  church  *  *  *  of  the  angel 
Michael ;  the  church  of  the  glorious  martyr  Saint  George  ;  the  church 
of  Saint  John ;  the  church  of  Saint  Mercurius ;  the  church  of  Abu 
Bagham. 

District  of  Athlidim2.  Here  is  a  church  of  the  Lady  and 
Virgin  ;  a  church  of  Saint  George,  the  great  martyr ;  a  church  of 
the  angel  Michael.  At  Sakiyah  Musi  there  is  a  church  of  Saint 
Victor. 

§  District  of  Shinara3.  It  is  said  that  in  this  district  there  are 
twenty-four  churches,  one  of  which  resembles  that  of  Saint  Sergius 
at  Misr. 

§  At  Annas4  there  is  a  church  which  contains  the  body  of  Abu 
Halba,  the  martyr. 


1  That  is  the  well-known  church  of  Abu  Sirjah,  which  still  exists  at 
Old  Cairo,  and  is  fully  described  with  a  plan  in  Coptic  Churches,  i.  p.  181  ff. 
(A.  J.  B.) 

2  Athlidim  was  just  to  the  south  of  Al-Ushmfinain.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
revenue-list  published  by  De  Sacy,  who  transcribes  it  in  the  form  Itlidim.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort,  ad  voc. ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  n  ;  De  Sacy,  Abd-Allatif, 
p.  693. 

3  See  above,  fol.  91b. 

4  The  Coptic  gjttHC.  It  still  exists,  under  the  name  of  Ahnasiyat 
al-Madinah,  in  the  district  and  province  of  Bani  Suwaif,  with  a  population  in 
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The  monastery  of  An-Nur  is  in  the  territory  of  Al-Ahnas,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile.     Its  church  is  named  after  the  angel  Gabriel.     The 
monastery  possesses  a  keep  in  five  stories,  lofty,  and  of  skilful  construc- 
tion.    Around  the  monastery  is  an  enclosing  wall,  within  which  there  Pol.  92  b 
are  400  palm-trees. 

§  District  of  Al-Maraghat1.  Here  is  a  monastery  named  after  the 
angel  Michael,  without  the  town.  At  Kalusana  there  is  a  church  of  the 
Copts  and  a  church  of  the  Armenians. 

Busir  Kuridus2.  In  this  town  lived  a  sorcerer,  in  the  service  of 
Pharaoh,  named  Busir,  who  possessed  magical  powers.  It  was  here 
that  Marwan  ibn  Muhammad  al-Ja'di,  the  last  of  the  Omeyyad  caliphs, 
was  killed.  'Alyun  the  heretic  was  killed  here  also.  In  this  district 
there  is  a  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  monastery 
called  the  monastery  of  Abirun3,  to  which  Marwan,  the  'Ass  of  War,' 


1885  of  2,484,  besides  148  Bedouins.  In  the  Roman  period  the  town  was  named 
Heracleopolis  Magna.  In  the  time  of  our  author  it  was  in  the  province  of  Al- 
Bahnasa.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  F.<i ;  Al-Idrisi  (trans.  Jaubert),  i.  p.  128  ; 
Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  0  ;  Amelineau,  Geogr.  pp.  196-198. 

1  Or  Al-Maraghah,  in  the  singular.  There  is  now  a  place  of  this  name  in 
the  district  of  Tahtah,  in  the  province  of  Jirja,  which  in  1885  had  8,658  inhabitants. 
Our  author  is  probably  in  error  in  supposing  that  there  was  a  place  of  this 
name  near  Kalusana,  although  Al-Idrisi  mentions  a  village  called  Al-Maraghah, 
five  miles  from  Ansina.  The  Al-Maraghat  of  the  revenue-list  was  in  the  district 
of  Ikhmim,  and  so  might  be  that  now  existing.  See  Al-Idrisi  (trans.  Jaubert), 
i.  p.  124  ;  De  Sacy,  Abd-AUatif,  p.  701 ;  Rec.  de  I'J&gypte,  ii.  p.  210.  Al-Makrizi 
mentions  a  Coptic  church  at  Al-Maraghah,  meaning  the  place  of  that  name  which 
now  exists,  since  he  sets  it  near  Tahta. 

2  See  fol.  17  b.  This  place  is  also  called  Busir  al-Mal'ak,  and  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Fayyum,  being  included  in  the  district  of  Zawiyah  in  the  province 
of  Bani  Suwaif,  with  r,886  inhabitants  in  1885,  besides  511  Bedouins.  See 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  vi . ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  r ;  Ame'Iineau,  Geogr.  p.  10. 

3  An  Arabic  form  of  the  Coptic  Piroou  (tlipOJOT),  the  name  of  a  martyr  of 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  who,  with  his  brother  Atiim  (.LOCUJUL),  is  commemorated 
on  Abib  8= July  2.  The  name  also  appears  in  Arabic  as  Abiru  (_j^->0  or 
Abiruh  (sj^-jI).     See  their  Coptic  Acts  in  Hyvernat,  Acles  des  Martyrs,  p.  135  ff. 

1  1  [II.  7-] 
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who  has  already  been  spoken  of,  came.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Omeyyad  caliphs;  and  he  was  pursued  by  the  Khorassanians,  the 
followers  of  As-Saffah,  the  Abbaside  ;  and  they  caught  him,  and 
crucified  him,  with  his  head  downwards ;  and  they  also  killed  his 
vizier. 

§  The  town  of  Al-'Ukab1.  This  was  built  by  'Aun  'Abd  al-Waltd  ibn 
Dauma',  one  of  the  descendants  of  Kift,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  the  son  of 
Baisur,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah. 

Account  of  the  spring  which  is  in  the  Wadi  'l-'Ain,  to  the  east  of 
Ikhmim.  When  the  aforesaid  spring  is  touched  by  a  person  in  a 
state  of  uncleanness,  the  water  ceases  to  flow-  into  its  cistern,  until  the 
latter  has  been  cleansed  and  the  polluted  water  within  it  removed. 

Story  of  the  cistern  which  is  named  the  Pure.  It  is  said  that 
a  man  saw  a  cistern  which  was  cut  out  of  a  great  stone,  into  which 
water  was  flowing  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  this 
Pol.  93  a  district,  near  a  church.  The  water  flows  in  a  continuous  stream  and 
is  sweet  in  taste  and  in  smell ;  but  if  a  man  or  woman  in  a  state 
of  uncleanness  touches  it,  it  ceases  to  flow  at  that  moment,  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  cistern ;  and  the  people  of  the  place  know  this, 
and  so  they  draw  out  the  water  which  is  already  there  and  wash  the 
cistern  with  other  water ;  and  then  the  water  begins  to  flow  again  from 
the  spring  according  to  its  custom. 

The  Oasis  of  Al-BahnasA. 

§  The  Oases.  In  the  Oasis  of  Al-Bahnasa2  there  is  a  church  named 
after  Saint  George ;   and  his  pure  body  is  said  to  be  contained  in  it, 


1  For  Al-'Ukab  see  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  rf. . 

2  Otherwise  called  the  Little  Oasis  (Oasis  Parva).  The  Coptic  name  OYig, 
neJULXe  is  translated  by  L...;$  Jl  _lj.  Another  Arabic  name  is  i^-=r^  -lj, 
given  because  it  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Oases  of  Al-Kharijah  and  Ad-Dakhilah. 
The  Oasis  of  Al-Bahnasa,  to  which  there  is  a  road  from  the  town  after  which  it  is 
named,  is  reckoned  a  part  of  the  province  of  the  Fayyum,  and  consists  of  four 
districts:  that  of  Al-Buwiti  -with  1,675  inhabitants;  that  of  Al-Kasr,  the  chief 
town,  with  1,387  inhabitants;  that  of  Mudishah  with  1,506  inhabitants;  and  that 
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but  without  the  head1.  On  the  festival  of  his  martyrdom,  the  body 
is  brought  out  from  the  shrine,  and  a  new  veil  is  put  over  it ;  and  it 
is  carried  in  procession  all  round  the  town,  with  candles  and  crosses 
and  chanting  ;  and  then  it  is  carried  back  to  the  church.  Formerly  the 
people  feared  lest  the  Romans  might  steal  it,  and  take  it  to  their 
church ;  and  so  it  was  removed  to  the  mountain  with  great  precau- 
tions, and  placed  in  a  cave,  which  was  blocked  up  with  stones  and 
concealed.  But  a  certain  man  who  had  a  devotion  to  Saint  George, 
saw  him  in  a  vision,  and  he  said  :  '  Why  have  you  imprisoned 2  my 
body  ?  Bring  me  out  from  this  place.'  Then  the  bishop  and  the 
people  did  not  cease  to  search  until  they  found  the  body,  and  they 
brought  it  out  and  restored  it  to  the  church.  Ibn  al-Khafir,  the  wall 
of  the  Oases,  came  here  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Hafiz  ;  and  he  sent  Fol.  93  b 
some  men  who  carried  off  the  body  of  Saint  George  and  brought  it 
to  the  wall's  house  ;  and  he  said  :  '  I  will  not  restore  it  to  the  Christians, 
until  they  pay  me  a  large  sum  of  money.'  So  the  bishop  and  the  chief 
men  among  the  Christians  brought  him  money  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  would  not  restore  the  body  to  them. 
Then  God  sent  a  cloud  and  a  violent  wind  and  rain  and  lightning  and 
heavy  thunder,  during  many  successive  days,  such  as  had  never  been 
witnessed  in  that  country ;  and  it  was  said  to  the  wall :  '  Perhaps  this 
misfortune  has  happened  solely  because  thou  hast  detained  this  body.' 
Then  the  wall  sent  for  the  bishop,  and  gave  the  body  up  to  him ;  and 
immediately  the  calamity  ceased  altogether.  It  is  said  that  this  bishop 
held  his  see  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  yet  he  only  placed  the  shroud 
upon  this  body  twice  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  on  account  of  that 
which  he  had  witnessed  with  regard  to  it  ;  and  he  said  to  the  priests : 
'  Take  charge  of  this  ;  for  I  cannot  explain  or  speak  of  what  I  have  seen.' 


of  Az-Zabu    with    808    inhabitants ;    the   total    being   5/436   inhabitants.     See 
Ame'lineau,  G/ogr.  p.  290  f. 

1  The  principal  relics  of  St.  George  were,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  the  famous 
church  named  after  him  at  Lydda ;  see  below. 

2  The  form  l^i^r-'  is  worth  noticing  on  account  of  the  final  vowel  sound, 
expressed  by  the  lj. 

ll  2 
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It  is  said  that  the  limbs  of  this  body  were  not  separated  from  it,  but 
that  it  was  found  entire,  and  without  any  change.  It  is  commonly 
reported  among  men  that  the  body  of  this  martyr  is  at  the  town  of 
Lydda1  in  Syria.  Some  say.  however,  that  the  head  is  there,  but  that 
Fol.  94  a  the  body  was  brought  to  this  country  [of  Egypt],  because  the  governor 
of  Egypt  and  the  governor  of  Syria  were  two  brothers,  and,  as  Syria  was 
filled  with  troops  and  marauders,  the  governor  of  that  country  feared  that 
some  outrage  might  be  committed  on  the  body  ;  and  so  the  trunk, 
without  the  head,  was  brought  to  the  Oases,  because  they  are  free 
from  the  incursions  of  troops  and  depredators ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
is  that  the  pilgrims  who  went  to  Syria  to  visit  Lydda,  that  they  might 
receive  a  blessing  from  the  body  of  the  martyr  Saint  George,  said  that 
they  saw  the  head  without  the  body ;  and  this  was  during  the  Fast 
of  the  year  890  of  the  Righteous  Martyrs  (A.  D.  1174)- 
The  monastery  of  the  Leper  is  in  the  Oasis. 

Nubia. 
At  Bujaras,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Al-Maris2,  which  is  a  well- 
populated  city,  there    is    the  dwelling-place  of  Jausar,  who  wore   the 
turban  and  the  two  horns  and  the  golden  bracelet.     A  certain  traveller 
came  to    [the  caliph]   Al-'Aziz  bi'llah  and  informed  him  that  he  had 


1  The  church  of  St.  George  at  Lydda  was  restored  by  our  own  king  Richard  I. 
For  an  account  of  the  relics  of  the  saint  and  all  information  with  regard  to  him 
see  Acta  SS.  at  April  23. 

2  This  passage  with  the  following  account  of  Nubia  is  to  be  found  translated 
in  substance  in  Quatremere,  Mem.  ii.  p.  31  ff.  Maris  (jUl<LpKC,  'the  South') was 
the  most  northern  province  of  Nubia,  bordering  upon  Egypt.  The  south  wind 
was  likewise  called  Marisi.  Yakut  names  Marisah  '  an  island  in  Nubia  from  which 
slaves  are  exported.'  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  0 1 0 ;  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat, 
i.  p.  1  1a  ;  'Abd  al-Latif,  p.  12.  Al-Mas'udi  gives,  as  the  chief  divisions  of  Nubia; 
Dunkulah  (Dongola),  Mukurrah,  'Alwah,  and  Maris;  see  Murdj  adh-Dhahab 
(ed.  Barbier),  hi.  p.  32.  It  is  well  known  that  the  northern  extremity  of  Nubia 
between  Syene  (Aswan)  and  Pselcis  (Dakkah),  and  later  up  to  Hiera-Sycominos 
(Muharrakah),  was  a  dependency  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  was  called  Dodecaschoenus. 
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visited   a  certain  city,   and  had   seen    a   great   wonder,    passing   man's 

understanding  ;  namely,  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  Barmudah  a  city 

appears,  with  a  wall,  and  a  water-wheel  going  round  near  the  city  gate, 

and   sycamore-trees,   and   cattle  drinking  from    the  cistern  fed  by  the 

water-wheel ;    and  that  this    lasts  for  two  hours   in   the   day,  and  the 

horses  go  and  drink  from  that  cistern  ;  then  after  that  the  city  disappears, 

and  nothing  is  seen  where  it  stood  ;  and  no  one  can  reach  it,  although 

it  seems  close  to  him  while  it  is  far  off;  and  that  city  is  called  among  Fol.  94  b 

the  people  of  that  district  the  city  of  Alfi ;    and  it  is   not  seen  again 

until  the  same  day  in  the  next  year1. 

§  The  first  place  in  the  province  of  Mukurrah2  is  the  monastery 
called  that  of  Safanuf,  king  of  Nubia,  which  is  in  the  country  below  the 
second  cataract 3.         

1  A  mirage  of  the  same  sort  is  described  by  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  ill,  in 
his  article  on  Aswan.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Yakut  writes  this  name  iSj.il>  (Gecgr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  i.o),  and  says  (iv.  p.  ai.) 
that  the  king  of  Nubia  called  himself 

'  The  king  of  Mukurra  and  Nubia.1  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  the  Coptic  patriarch  Isaac  is  said  to  have  received  letters  from  the  king  of 
Mukurrah  (nOTpo  It'j'JUL^KOTrpIA.),  who  requested  that  a  bishop  might  be 
sent  to  him.  See  the  Coptic  life  of  this  patriarch,  edited  by  M.  Amdlineau. 
Vansleb  states  that  there  were  seven  episcopal  sees  in  the  province  of  Mukurrah, 
viz.  '  Korti,  Ibrim,  Bucaras,  Dongola,  Sai,  Termus,  Suenkur,'  and  refers  for  them 
to  a  letter  published  by  the  Pere  Bonjour,  entitled  In  Monumenla  Aegyptiaca  Biblio- 
thecae  Vaticanae  brans  exercitatio.  M.  Amelineau  says  that  Makorrah  extended 
from  the  modern  Korosko  to  the  ancient  Napata  (above  Korti). 

The  patriarchal  biography  in  the  compilation  of  Severus  of  Al-Ushmunain 
does  not  mention  any  letter  from  the  king  of  Mukurrah,  but  states  that  the 
patriarch  Isaac  himself  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  (dibj  ^J^&  di» 
iijd\),  bidding  them  live  at  peace  together,  and  abstain  from  conflict  with  one 
another ;  and  that  the  wall  of  Egypt,  'Abd  al-'Aziz,  suspecting  the  object  of  the 
letters,  caused  them  to  be  intercepted  (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  26,100,  p.  126,  1.  25 — 
p.  127,1.5). 

3  I.  e.  the  Cataract  atWadi  Khalfah.  Mukurrah,  or  Makorrah,  extended  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Second  Cataract.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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The  monastery  of  Michael  and  Cosmas  is  large  and  spacious,  and 
possesses  a  sycamore-tree,  by  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile  are 
ascertained  every  year. 

There  is  a  monastery  called  that  of  Daira,  near  which  there  is  an 
ancient  temple,  between  two  great  mountains. 

A  city  called  the  city  of  Bausaka.  This  is  a  large  and  handsome 
city,  full  of  people  and  of  all  commodities,  and  possessing  many 
churches.  Here  dwelt  the  Lord  of  the  Mountain,  whose  eyes  were 
put  out  by  George,  son  of  Zacharias  Israel.  Here  is  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Sinuthius,  in  which  Abu  Rakwah  al-Walid  ibn  Hisham1  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  month  of  Rabf  the  First,  in  the  year  397  of  the 
Arabs  (a.  D.  1006).     Near  the  town  there  is  a  gold-mine. 

Mountain  of  Zidan.  Here  is  the  monastery  of  Abu  Jaras,  in  a 
town  on  the  west,  which  possesses  a  bishop.  It  is  a  beautiful  town  on 
the  mountain.  At  night  a  light  as  of  fire  is  seen  in  this  town  from 
a  distance,  but  if  the  beholder  comes  near  to  it  he  cannot  find  it  ;  yet 
it  is  continually  seen  as  if  there  were  many  lamps  in  the  town.  In  the 
same  way,  at  Bagdad,  in  the  district  of 'Ukbara2,  many  lamps  are  seen 
on  a  certain  night  of  the  year,  but  they  are  not  real. 
Fol.  95  a  In  the  land  of  Nubia,  near  the  cataract,  there  is  a  town  called  the 

Upper  Maks.     No   one  is  allowed   to   pass   by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  without  being  searched,  even   if  he  be  a  king  ;   and  if  any  one 


1  The  surname  of  Abu  Rakwah  was  given  to  this  man  because  in  earlier  life 
he  used  to  carry  a  pitcher  on  his  shoulder  in  the  prosecution  of  his  trade.  He 
managed  to  collect  a  body  of  armed  men,  with  whose  help  he  took  possession  of 
Barkah.  The  first  troops  sent  against  him  by  the  caliph  Al-Hakim  were  routed, 
and  having  made  himself  rich  by  plunder,  Abu  Rakwah  next  occupied  Upper 
Egypt.  Al-Hakim  then  sent  against  him  a  body  of  Syrian  and  Egyptian  troops 
under  Al-Fadl  ibn  Abd  Allah  ;  who  engaged  Abu  Rakwah  in  a  hard-fought  battle, 
which  ended  in  the  flight  of  the  rebels.  Abu  Rakwah  escaped,  but  was  afterwards 
taken  prisoner  in  Nubia,  as  our  author  tells  us,  and  conveyed  to  Cairo,  where 
Al-Hakim  condemned  him  to  be  impaled.     See  Abu  '1-Fida,  Annaks,  ii.  p.  616. 

2  Yakut  mentions  a  place  of  this  name,  which,  he  says,  was  eleven  parasangs 
from  Baghdad;   Gcogr.  Wiirl.  iii.  p.  v.c. 
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pushes  on  and  refuses  to  be  searched,  he  is  put  to  death.  The  people 
carry  on  their  trade  in  kind ;  and  selling  and  buying  among  them  is 
done  by  exchange ;  thus  they  exchange  woven  stuffs  and  slaves ;  and 
all  that  is  bought  and  sold  is  exchanged. 

At  this  place  is  found  emery1,  with  which  precious  stones  are 
polished.  The  people  dive  for  it ;  and  the  touch  of  it  is  found  to  be 
different  from  that  of  other  stones,  and  so  those  who  search  for  it 
recognize  it ;  but  if  they  are  in  doubt,  they  breathe  upon  it  and  then 
it  is  covered  with  drops,  and  they  know  that  it  is  emery.  Emery  is 
found  nowhere  in  the  whole  world  except  in  Ceylon 2  and  at  this  place. 

There  is  near  this  town  a  hill  on  which  there  is  a  spring  of  warm 
water  like  that  at  Tiberias.  Here  also  is  the  mountain  of  thirst,  where 
no  one  can  reach  the  water  that  is  there,  on  account  of  the  distance  and 
the  height ;  and  even  if  a  man  ascends  to  the  top  of  this  mountain  he 
cannot  reach  the  water,  but  can  only  look  at  it,  although  it  seems  to  be 
near  to  him  ;  and  when  he  tries  to  arrive  at  it  he  cannot  do  so. 

Town  of 'Alwah3.  Here  there  are  troops  and  a  large  kingdom  with 
wide  districts,  in  which  there  are  four  hundred  churches.  The  town 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  large  island4  between  the  two  rivers,  the  White 


1  Emery  is  a  species  of  corundum  found  in  gneiss,  limestone,  and  other 
crystalline  rocks.  Abu  Salih  is  mistaken  as  to  its  rarity,  for  it  occurs  in  many 
places — Sweden,  Saxony,  Spain,  Greenland,  &c. ;  but  the  principal  source  of  the 
supply  lies  in  the  island  of  Naxos.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  The  name  of  Ceylon  (Sarandib)  was  familiar  to  the  Arabic-speaking  world 
at  the  time  of  our  author,  through  the  reports  of  Arab  travellers  and  the  commerce 
of  Arab  traders.  Precious  stones  and  spices  were  exported  from  Ceylon  to 
Al-'Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  See  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  42]  ;  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort. 
iii.  p.  f.r ;  Reinaud,  Rel.  des  Voy.f aits  par  les  Arabes  et  les  Persans  dans  V hide,  &c. 
The  name  Sarandib  is  said  to  be  of  Sanskrit  derivation. 

3  Yakut  writes  the  name  Uc,  and  says  it  is  to  the  south  of  Mukurra. 
Al-Idrisi  writes  sJic  as  our  author  does.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  At- .  ; 
Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [pp.  19,  20]. 

4  I.  e.  the  '  island '  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  the 
White  Nile  and  Blue  Nile  (Bahr  al-Azrak),  for  so  it  is  now  called.  The  town 
of  Khartum  stands  at  the  junction  of  these  two  branches.     The  existence  of  four 
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Fol.  95  b  Nile  and  the  Green  Nile.  All  its  inhabitants  are  Jacobite  Christians1. 
Around  it  there  are  monasteries,  some  at  a  distance  from  the  stream 
and  some  upon  its  banks.  In  the  town  there  is  a  very  large  and 
spacious  church,  skilfully  planned  and  constructed,  and  larger  than 
all  the  other  churches  in  the  country ;  it  is  called  the  church  of 
Manbali.  The  crops  of  this  country  depend  upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 
and  upon   the   rain.       When  they  are  about  to  sow  their  seed,  they 


hundred  churches  in  the  province  of  'Alwah  seems  surprising,  but  it  is  clear  that 
at  this  period  Nubia  was  almost  exclusively  Christian. 

Nearly  four  centuries  later  Francisco  Alvarez,  in  his  story  of  the  Portuguese 
mission  to  Abyssinia,  expressly  records  the  existence  of  ancient  Christian  churches 
in  this  same  part  of  Nubia.  His  words  are  worth  quoting  (Lord  Stanley's  Tr. 
p.  352): — 'I  heard  from  a  man,  a  Syrian,  a  native  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  his 
name  is  John  of  Syria  .  .  . ,  that  he  had  been  to  this  country,  and  that  there  are  in 
it  a  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  which  still  contain  crucifixes  and  effigies  of  our 
Lady  and  other  effigies  painted  on  the  walls,  and  all  old.  These  churches  are  all 
in  old  ancient  castles  which  are  throughout  the  country;  and  as  many  castles, 
there  are  so  many  churches.  While  we  were  in  the  country  of  the  Prester  John, 
there  came  six  men  from  that  country  to  the  Prester  himself,  begging  of  him 
to  send  them  priests  and  friars  to  teach  them.  He  did  not  choose  to  send  them  : 
and  it  was  said  that  he  said  to  them  that  he  had  his  Abima  [sic :  but  read  AbUna, 
i.  e.  Metropolitan]  from  the  country  of  the  Moors,  that  is  to  say  from  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Moors :  how  then  could  he 
give  priests  and  friars,  since  another  gave  them  ?  They  say  that  in  ancient  times 
these  people  had  everything  from  Rome,  and  that  it  is  a  very  long  time  ago  that 
a  bishop  died  whom  they  got  from  Rome,  and  on  account  of  the  wars  of  the 
Moors  [Saracens  in  Egypt]  they  could  not  get  another,  and  so  they  lost  all  their 
Christianity.  These  Nubiis  border  upon  Egypt,  and  they  say  they  have  much  fine 
gold  in  their  country.  This  country  lies  in  front  of  Suaquem  [Suakin],  which  is 
close  to  the  Red  Sea.'     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  All  the  Arab  historians  and  geographers  who  mention  Nubia  state  that  the 
natives  of  the  country  were  Jacobite,  i.e.  monophysite  Christians.  See  e.g. 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  «r.;  Al-Mas'udi,  Muriij  adh-Dhahab,  ii.  p.  329; 
Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  19];  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  ii*  ;  Eutychius,  Annates, 
ii.  p.  387. 
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trace  out  furrows  in  the  field  and  bring  the  seed  and  lay  it  at  the 
side  of  the  field,  and  beside  it  they  place  a  supply  of  the  drink  called 
mizrx,  and  go  away ;  and  afterwards  they  find  that  the  seed  has  been 
sown  in  the  ground,  and  the  mizr  has  been  drunk.  So  again  at  the  time 
of  harvest  they  reap  some  of  the  corn,  and  leave  beside  the  rest  of  it 
a  supply  of  mizr ;  and  in  the  morning  they  find  the  harvest  com- 
pleted ;  and  they  say  that  this  is  done  by  beings  of  a  different  order 
from  ours. 

City  of  Dongola2.  Here  is  the  throne  of  the  king.  It  is  a  large 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  blessed  Nile,  and  contains  many  churches 
and  large  houses  and  wide  streets.  The  king's  house  is  lofty,  with 
several  domes  built  of  red  brick,  and  resembles  the  buildings  in 
Al-Trak ;  and  this  novelty  was  introduced  by  Raphael,  who  was  king 
of  Nubia  in  the  year  392  of  the  Arabs  (A.  D.  1002).  In  that  year:) 
Abu  Rakwah,  who  is  also  called  Al-Walid  ibn  Hisham  al-Khariji, 
rebelled  against  Al-Imam  al-Hakim  bi-amri  'Hah,  and  attempted  to 
ravage  his  country ;  but  Al-Hakim  defeated  the  rebel ;  and  his  troops  Fol.  96  a 
wintered  at  Takhum,  in  Nubia. 

It  is  said  that  the  Nubians  formerly  worshipped  the  stars,  and  that 
the  first  of  them  who  was  converted 4  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 


1  Mizr  is  a  kind  of  beer  made  by  the  fermentation  of  grain.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Yakut  says : 

J-Jl    Ja-L.    ,ic    dJil    Jjio    ^j    iliiuj    l|j»...1    ijJI    AJ^Jj> 

'  The  capital  of  Nubia  is  called  Dongola  (Dumkulah),  and  this  is  the  residence  of 
the  king.     It  stands  upon  the  bank  of  the  Nile.'     (Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  ai-  .  .) 

Al-Idrtsl  says  that  Dongola  was  five  days  higher  up  the  river  than  'Alwah 
(ed.  Rome)  [p.  29].  The  town  is  now  called  Old  Dongola  to  distinguish  it  from 
New  Dongola  or  Ordi. 

3  The  words  ii.Jl  dl*  are  inserted  by  mistake  of  the  scribe. 

4  It  seems  clear  from  Olympiodorus,  Priscus,  Procopius,  and  Barhebraeus  that 
Christianity  was  not  exclusively  accepted  among  the  Nubians  before  the  reign  of 
Justinian  I ;  but  there  were  Christians  there  in  the  fifth  century,  as  the  statement 
of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  would  prove,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Constantine  (Abu  '1-Faraj,  ed.  Pococke,  p.  135),  and  perhaps  even  from  the  time 

m  m  [II.  7. J 
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and  the  religion  of  the  law  of  Christ  was  Bahriya,  son  of  the  king's 
sister,  who  was  learned  in  the  science  of  the  sphere,  and  was  wise 
and  skilful.  When  he  was  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  all  the 
blacks  of  Nubia  followed  him  ;  and  he  built  for  them  many  churches, 
throughout  the  land  of  Nubia,  and  many  monasteries,  which  are  still 
flourishing,  and  some  of  them  are  at  a  distance  from  the  river  and  some 
upon  its  banks. 

In  the  land  of  Nubia  is  the  city  of  Ibrim1,  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Mountain,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  of  the  province 
of  Maris ;  it  is  enclosed  within  a  wall.  Here  there  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  church,  finely  planned,  and  named  after  our  Lady,  the  Pure 
Virgin  Mary.  Above  it  there  is  a  high  dome,  upon  which  rises  a  large 
cross2.  When  Shams  ad-Daulah3,  brother  of  Al-Malik  an-Nasir  Salah 
ad-Din  Yusuf  ibn  Ayyub  the  Kurd,  brother  of  Shirkuh,  marched  into 
Upper  Egypt,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustadi,  the  Abbaside,  after  the 


of  the  Apostles.  See  the  discussion  of  this  question  by  Letronne  in  his  Maie'riaux 
pour  I'histoire  du  Chrisiianisme  en  Egypte,  en  Nubie  et  en  Abyssinie,  p.  42,  &c.  It 
is  said  that  the  empress  Theodora  sent  a  mission  to  spread  the  monophysite 
doctrine  in  Nubia  ;  see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  47.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  The  Latin  and  Greek  Primis.  It  stands  a  few  miles  above  Derr  and 
Korosko,  and  must  have  been  near  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Maris.  In  the 
sixth  century  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  southern  limit  of  the  country  of  the 
Blemmyes,  according  to  Olympiodorus  and  the  Greek  inscription  of  Silco  at 
Kalabshah  (see  Letronne's  Memoir  quoted  above).  There  are  still  some  Roman 
remains  there,  although  it  was  never  part  of  a  Roman  province,  and  can  only 
have  been  an  advanced  post.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  It  is  only  in  remote  and  desert  places  that  the  Copts  venture  even  now 
to  erect  a  cross  over  the  cupola  of  a  sacred  building.  Macarius,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  set  a  cross  upon  a  dome,  according 
to  Al-Maknzi.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  Al-Malik  al-Mu'azzam  Shams  ad-Daulah  Turin  Shah,  surnamed  Fakhr 
ad-Din,  was  an  elder  brother  of  Saladin.  In  a.  h.  569  he  was  sent  to  subdue 
a  rebellion  in  Yaman.  In  a.  h.  571  he  was  appointed  Saladin's  lieutenant  at 
Damascus;  and  in  Safar  a.h.  576  =  June  a.  d.  1180  he  died.  See  Ibn  Khallikan 
(trans.  De  Slane),  i.  p.  284  ff. ;  Ibn  Shaddad  (ed.  Schultens),  p.  39. 
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extinction    of    the    Fatimide    dynasty,   the    last    caliph    of    which    was 

Al-'Adid  li-Dini  'llah,  in  the  month  of  Jumada  the  First,  of  the  year 

568  (a.  D.  1 1 73),  under  the  government  of  the  Ghuzz   and   Kurds,  he 

invaded  this  district1  with  his  troops  who  accompanied  him,  and  with  Fol.  96  b 

those  who  gathered  together  to  him  [as  he  proceeded],  and  he  collected 

the  boats  from  the  cataract.     In  this  town  [of  Ibrim]  there  were  many 

provisions  and  ammunitions  and  arms,  and  the  [troops  of  Shams  ad- 

Daulah]  marched  thither  ;    and  when  they  had  defeated  the   Nubians, 

they  left  the   town   in   ruins,    after  conquering  it ;    and   they  took  the 

Nubians   who    were    there    prisoners.     It   is    said    that  the   number  of 

Nubians  was  700,000  men,  women,  and  children  ;    and  seven  hundred 

pigs  were  found  here.     Shams  ad-Daulah  commanded  that  the  cross 

on   the  dome   of  the    church    should   be  burnt,   and   that    the   call    to 

prayer   should    be   chanted    by    the    muezzin    from    its    summit.      His 

troops  plundered  all  that  there  was   in  this  district,  and  pillaged  the 

church  throughout ;  and  they  killed  the  pigs.     And  a  bishop  was  found 

in  the    city  ;    so    he   was  tortured  ;    but  nothing  could  be  found  that 

he  could  give  to  Shams  ad-Daulah,  who  made  him  prisoner  with  the 

rest,   and    he   was    cast   with    them    into    the    fortress,  which    is   on  a 

high   hill    and    is    exceedingly   strong.      Shams  ad-Daulah  left  in   the 

town   many  horsemen,  and   placed    with  them  the  provisions  and  the 

weapons  and  ammunition  and  tools.     In  the  town  a  quantity  of  cotton 

was  found,  which  he  carried  off  to  Kus  and  sold  for  a  large  sum.    Before 

this  time,  Muhammad  al-Khazin  had  captured   Ibrim,  in    the  days  of 

Kaffir  al-Ikhshldi,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbasides. 

§  In  the  history  of  the  holy  church  and  in  the  biographies  of  the  fathers 
and  patriarchs  it  is  said  concerning  Anba  Kha'il,  the  forty-sixth  patriarch, 
that  when  money  was  extorted  from  him,  in  the  caliphate  of  Marwan 
al-Ja'di,  the  last  of  the  Omeyyad  caliphs,  by  the  emir  of  Egypt,  Salah 
ad-Din  Yusuf  the  Kurd2,  and  the  patriarch  went  up  to  Upper  Egypt, 
to  beg  for  assistance  from  the  people  there,  and  when  Cyriacus,  king  Fol.  97  a 


1  Cf.  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  ii.  p.  rrr. 

2  This  is  an  anachronism  due  to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.     The  emir  in 
question  was  'Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Musa  ibn  Nasir. 

m  m  2 
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of  Nubia,  heard  of  this,  he  was  angry  and  filled  with  indignation 
because  the  patriarch  was  thus  humiliated  and  pressed  for  money  ; 
so  he  assembled  his  troops  and  marched  towards  Egypt1,  accompanied 
by  100,000  horsemen  and  ico,ooo  camels;  now  Nubian  horses  are 
small 2,  like  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian  asses,  but  have  a  great  power  of 
enduring  fatigue.  When  the  Nubians  entered  Egypt,  they  plundered 
and  slew,  and  took  many  prisoners,  and  laid  waste  many  inhabited 
places  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  they  marched  towards  Misr.  Now  when 
the  ruler  of  Egypt  heard  what  was  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  was 
told  as  follows  :  'When  the  patriarch  of  Egypt  went  up  to  ask  assistance 
of  the  Christians  in  Upper  Egypt,  news  of  this  reached  the  king  of 
Nubia,  and  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  and  [another]  king  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Egypt  ;  and  [the  first-named]  was 
indignant  at  the  news ; '  then  [the  governor  of  Egypt]  released  the 
patriarch  from  his  obligations  and  ceased  to  extort  money  from  him, 
and  begged  him  to  write  to  the  king  of  Nubia  and  bid  him  return  [to 
his  own  country].  So  the  patriarch  wrote  to  the  king  as  he  was 
requested,  and  the  king  returned,  and  no  longer  acted  as  he  had  done, 
but  departed  to  his  own  country. 

§  According   to  the   history   of  the  church    and    the  biography  of 


1  This  account  is  borrowed  from  the  biography  of  the  patriarch  Kha'il  in  the 
compilation  of  Severus  of  Al-Ushmunain ;  see  Anc.  Fonds  Arabe  139,  p.  162  f. 
Cf.  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat,  i.  p.  1 1  a  . 

2  The  patriarchal  biographer  says  (Joe.  at.) : 

i_j,JJ  ij  l^ls-jlj  ^JJjb   Jj'Ui  oio    ,»4^   i_?JJ1   J^il  ,jl   U~jo   \jr?-\    ^y  J^li  JJiJ, 

,^il  Ji»   .Lai  J*».  Uiu.  l^jjjs  V^jLoi   Jolii  US 

'  It  was  stated  to  me  by  one  who  witnessed  it  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  horses  on 
which  the  Nubians  rode  used  to  fight  in  battle  both  with  their  forefeet  and  with 
their  hindfeet,  just  as  their  riders  were  fighting  upon  their  backs.  They  were 
small  horses,  no  higher  than  asses.' 

Al-Mas'fidi  abo  testifies  to  the  smallness  of  the  horses ;  see  Murtij  adh- 
Dhahab,  ii.  p.  382.  Yakirt  says  that  the  Nubian  king  had  thoroughbred  horses 
(jkc  J^»),  but  that  the  commons  (iuUI)  had  slow,  heavy  horses,  of  no  particular 
breed  (^ub);  see  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  At-.  . 
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Anba  Joseph1,  the  fifty-second  patriarch,  Ibrahim,  brother  of  Al-  Pol.  97  b 
Ma'mun,  the  Abbaside  [caliph],  sent  a  letter  to  Zacharias,  king  of 
Nubia,  asking  him  to  send  a  tribute 2  of  slaves  equivalent  to  the  amount 
for  fourteen  years.  But  as  the  king  could  not  do  this,  he  sent  his  son 
George3  to  Bagdad,  to  Ibrahim.  So  Ibrahim  rejoiced  when  he  saw  him, 
because,  although  the  king  had  been  prevented  from  carrying  out  the 
request  that  had  been  made  to  him,  yet  he  had  sent  his  son,  than  whom 
he  possessed  nothing  dearer  ;  and  Ibrahim  also  admired  the  submission 
of  the  son,  who  exiled  himself  in  obedience  to  his  father;  and  therefore 
Ibrahim  conferred  upon  the  king  all  the  favours  that  he  asked  for,  and 
sent  his  son  back  to  Misr,  where  he  was  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  emir, 
who  was  governor  of  Egypt.  Now  [George,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Nubia,]  desired  to  visit  the  father  and  patriarch  ;  and  therefore  went  to 
see  him,  with  great  respect,  and  received  his  blessing,  and  asked  him  to 
consecrate  an  altar  for  him,  that  he  might  carry  it  to  the  palace  of  the 
emir  where  he  was  lodged.  So  the  patriarch  granted  the  request  [of  the 
king's  son]  and  sent  him  a  consecrated  altar4,  and  sent  bishops  and 
priests  and  deacons  to  him,  who  celebrated  the  liturgy  upon  the  altar, 
and  gave   the  communion  to   the  king's  son  and    to   those  who  were 


1  Or  Yusab.  He  occupied  the  see  from  a.  d.  831-850  (?);  see  Renaudot, 
Hist.  Patr.  pp.  277-294. 

2  From  the  time  of  the  caliph  'Uthman,  the  Nubians  were  allowed  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  Muslim  neighbours,  on  condition  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute  (laij) 
of  400  or  360  able-bodied  slaves  to  the  caliph.  In  the  time  of  Al-Ma'mun  this 
custom  fell  into  desuetude,  and  for  that  reason  Ibrahim  demanded  the  arrears  of 
fourteen  years,  which  would  have  deprived  Nubia  of  a  considerable  number  of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life.  See  the  article  on  the  Bakt  in  Al-Makrizi,  Khitat, 
i.  pp.  1 11-r .  r  ;  cf.  Al-Mas'iidi,  MurHj  adh-Dhahab  (ed.  Barbier),  iii.  p.  39 ;  Yakfit, 
Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  a  r .  . 

3  This  narrative  is  taken  from  the  biography  of  the  patriarch  Yfisab  in  the 
compilation  of  Severus  of  Al-Ushmunain ;  see  Paris  MS.,  Anc.  Fonds  Arabe  139, 
p.  250  ff. 

4  This  would  probably  be  a  portable  slab,  such  as  is  fitted  on  the  top  of 
Coptic  altars  by  a  sinking  in  the  masonry.  Such  slabs  are  carried  about  for  the 
communion  of  the  sick,  and  are  taken  by  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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with  him.  The  governor  of  Egypt  also  commanded  that  the  wooden 
gong  should  be  struck  on  the  roof  of  [George's]  lodging,  that  his 
friends  might  assemble  at  his  house  for  prayers  and  the  liturgy, 
as  in  his  own  country.  This  went  on  until  George,  the  king's  son, 
returned  to  his  father  in  safety  and  with  honour. 

§  And  when  the  king's  son  returned  to  his  father,  the  latter  founded 
Fol.  98  a  a  large  church,  which  he  caused  to  be  skilfully  planned,  in  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  safe  arrival  of  his  son.  This  church  was  [afterwards] 
consecrated  by  Anba  George,  bishop  of  Natu1,  who  was  sent  by  Anba 
Christodulus,  the  sixty-sixth  patriarch.  This  patriarch  also  asked  for 
assistance  from  the  king,  on  account  of  the  exactions  from  which  he 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  government  and  of  the  Lawatis,  in  the  year 
737  2  of  the  Righteous  Martyrs  (a.  D.  1020-1).  At  the  consecration  of 
the  church,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  one  of  the  vessels  of  water, 
prepared  for  the  ceremony,  and  the  people  saw  a  light  shed  upon 
that  water;  so  the  king  took  that  water  in  his  hand,  and  carried  it 
to  his  house  ;  and  he  gave  to  the  bishop  money  to  take  to  the 
patriarch,  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  the  extortion  from  which 
he  suffered. 

§  Church  of  Al-Wadi.  This  is  called  after  Saint  Onuphrius.  [The 
place  where  it  stands]  is  called  the  desert  of  *  *  * 3,  and  is  at  a  distance 
of  three  days'  journey  from  the  extremity  of  Nubia,  and  at  a  distance 
of  ten  days'  journey  from  Uswan.  Solomon,  king  of  Nubia,  spent  his 
time  in  worshipping  God  at  this  church4,  after  he  had  abdicated.  He 
said :  '  Who  is  there  among  the  kings  that  can  be  saved  by  God  while 
he  still  governs  among  men  ;  and  that  is  not  swayed  by  his  passions, 


1  Close  to  the  modern  Sahrajt,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Mil  Ghamr,  in  the 
province  of  Ad-Dakahliyah  in  the  Delta.  It  is  the  Coptic  ri«*-0lO,  and  the 
Greek  Leontopolis.  M.  Ame'lineau  has  not  noticed  that,  in  the  Copto-Arabic 
lists  which  he  himself  publishes,  Leonton  corresponds  to  Natu,  as  well  as  to  ^ , 
as  he  proposes  to  read  the  word.     See  his  Ge'ogr.  pp.  269-70,  409,  and  571-5. 

2  Incorrect  date;  see  p.  121,  note.         3  There  is  a  word  omitted  in  the  MS. 

*  This  is  related  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs ;  cf.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair. 
p.  451  f. 
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and  does  not  shed  blood  unjustly,  and  does  not  force  men  to  do  that 

which  is  not  right  for  them  ? '     The  condition  of  this  king  was  reported   Fol.  98  b 

to  the  governor  of  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  Sa'd  ad-Daulah 

al-Kawasi,  in  the  caliphate  of  Al-Mustansir  bi'llah,  and  the  vizierate 

of  Amir  al-Juyush  Badr ;  and  so  the  last-named  sent  men  to  take  the 

king  away  from  that  place,  and  to  bring  him  to  Cairo.     And  when  he 

came  to  the  gate,  he  was  received  with  great  honour  and  state,  with 

a  band  of  music,  and  a  fine  horse  which  he  should  mount ;  and  [the 

vizier]  ordered  the  chief  men  of  the  state  to   attend  upon  him  ;    and 

afterwards  he  lodged  him  in  a  fine  house,  abundantly  decorated  with 

marble  and  wood-work  and  brocades  of  many  colours  interwoven  with 

gold.      In   this  house  the  king  lived    for   one  year,   and    [the   vizier] 

visited  him  constantly,  and  conversed  with  him  on  many  subjects,  and 

listened  to  his  words ;  and  found  that  he  sought  God,  to  whom  be  power 

and  glory,  with  all  his  heart  and  mind,  renouncing  all  that  men  desire. 

So  when  the  king  had  lived  here  for  the  space  of  one  year,  he  died 

and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  George  at  Al-Khandak1,  in 

the  patriarchate  of  Cyril,  the  sixty-seventh  patriarch.     This  king's  tomb 

is  within  the  wall  that  encloses  the  church,  and  is  near  the  door,  on  the 

right  hand  as  you  enter.     It  is  said  that  among  his  letters  there  was 

found  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  in  Nubian  characters2,  which 

proved  his  learning  and  his  religion  and  his  asceticism  ;    and  he  was 

designated  the  '  holy  king.' 

§  The  kingdom  of  Nubia  is  composed  of  Nubia  with  its  provinces,  Fol.  99  a 
and  the  land  of 'Alwah  and  Al-Mukurrah  and  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  among  the  Nubians,  when  a  king  dies  and 
leaves  a  son,  and  also  a  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister,  that  the  latter 


1  The  monastery  of  Al-Khandak,  the  suburb  of  Cairo,  is  mentioned  by 
Al-MakrizJ,  who  says  that  it  was  built  by  Jauhar. 

2  According  to  the  Kitdb  al-Fihrist,  quoted  by  Quatremere,  Mem.  ii.  p.  37, 
the  Nubians  employed  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Greek  characters  in  writing,  having 
borrowed  them  from  the  nearest  Christian  nations,  as  being  themselves  Christians. 
Eutychius,  however,  speaks  of  six  kinds  of  writing  among  the  '  Hamites,'  and  one 
of  these  is  the  'Nubian'  (^.y),  see  his  Annates,  i.  p.  55.  At  the  present  day, 
of  course,  the  Nubians  employ  the  Arabic  character.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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reigns  after  his  uncle,  instead  of  the   son  ;    but   if  there  is  no  sister's 
son,  then  the  king's  own  son  succeeds. 

The  land  of  Nubia  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Saint 
Mark  the  Evangelist,  which  consecrates  [their  bishops]  for  them  ;  and 
their  liturgy  and  prayers  are  in  Greek1.  The  number  of  kings  in  Nubia 
is  thirteen 2  ;  and  all  these  rule  the  land,  under  the  supremacy  of 
Cyriacus,  the  Great  King  ;  and  all  of  them  are  priests,  and  celebrate 
the  liturgy  within  the  sanctuary,  as  long  as  they  reign  without  killing 
a  man  with  their  own  hands  ;  but  if  a  king  kills  a  man,  he  may  no 
longer  celebrate  the  liturgy.  And  this  privilege  of  celebrating  the 
liturgy  is  never  restored  to  such  a  king ;  but  when  he  enters  within 
the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  he  takes  off  the  royal  crown,  and  stands 
bareheaded  until  all  the  people  have  communicated,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  left  who  has  not  communicated ;  and  then  the  king  com- 
municates after  the  people,  if  he  wishes  to  communicate. 
Fol.  99  b  §  The  town  of  Darmus 3,  in  the  land  of  Nubia.  Here  there  is  a  church 
of  elegant  proportions,  beautifully  planned,  and  looking  on  the  river  ; 
and  within  it  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Great  King,  and  a  picture  of 
the  governor  of  Darmus.     [The  former  picture  represents]  George,  son 


1  This  would  be  a  proof  that  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Nubians 
before  the  translation  of  the  Egyptian  liturgy  into  Coptic.  That  this  liturgy  was 
originally  in  Greek  is  proved  by  the  Greek  sentences  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  midst  of  the  Coptic  versions,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  Greek  liturgy  of 
St.  Mark,  which  is  apparently  the  original  of  the  Coptic  St.  Cyril.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  This  and  the  following  passage  are  probably  based  upon  a  confusion  of 
Nubia  with  Abyssinia;  see  below,  fol.  105  b.  In  the  same  way  our  author  on 
fol.  105  a  speaks  of  the  king  of  Mukurrah  as  an  Abyssinian  prince.  The  number 
of  chieftains  under  the  Negus  or  supreme  king  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  formerly  considerable.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  seven  kingdoms 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Negus,  besides  ten  provinces  smaller  than  kingdoms ; 
and  in  earlier  times  there  are  said  to  have  been  twenty-eight  kings  who  owned 
obedience  to  the  Negus;  see  Tellez,  Historia  geral  de  Ethiopia  a  alta,  &c,  p.  9. 

3  '  Termus,'  in  the  province  of  Maracu  (i.  e.  Mukurrah),  is  named  by  Vansleb 
as  the  see  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  Nubia  in  former  times ;  see  his  Hist,  de  I'iglise 
d' Alex.  p.  30. 
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of  Zacharias,  king  of  Nubia,  as  an  old  man,  sitting  upon  a  throne  of 
ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  overlaid  with  pure  gold  ;  his  age  is  eighty 
years  ;  upon  his  head  is  the  royal  crown,  set  with  precious  stones,  and 
surmounted  by  a  golden  cross,  which  has  four  jewels  in  its  four  arms. 

In  the  same  town  there  is  an  ancient  temple  of  great  size,  dedicated 
to  the  star  of  the  Sun1,  within  which  there  is  an  idol  resembling  *  *  -*2, 
which  has  on  its  breast  the  figure  of  the  moon,  and  is  all  of  one  piece. 
In  this  temple  there  are  most  wonderful  and  astonishing  pictures  and 
immense  pillars,  so  that  the  beholder  is  filled  with  wonder  and  stupe- 
faction because  men  have  been  able  to  construct  such  works  of  so  great 
difficulty.  In  this  temple  there  is  also  a  gigantic  hall,  which  seems 
to  the  spectator  to  be  all  of  one  piece ;  it  is  roofed  with  slabs  of  hard, 
black,  polished  stone,  each  of  which  is  fifteen  cubits  in  length,  five  in 
breadth,  and  five  in  thickness ;  and  of  these  there  are  twenty-five,  so 
closely  fitted  together,  that  they  seem  to  be  one  piece.  In  the  same 
temple  there  is  a  well  of  great  width,  which  is  descended  by  steps  ;  and 
if  a  man  descends  to  the  lowest  step,  he  finds  vaulted  passages,  with 
turnings  in  different  directions,  the  end  of  which  is  unknown  ;  so  that, 
when  he  ventures  into  them,  he  loses  himself,  and  will  perhaps  perish,  if 
he  do  not  quickly  return. 

§  Near  the  fourth  cataract 3,  on  the  eastern  bank,  there  is  a  large  Fol.lOOa 
monastery,  upon  a  high  mountain  which  overlooks  the  blessed  Nile. 

Town  of  Tafah  4.  It  is  said  that  the  prophet  Moses,  before  he  went 
out  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  was  sent  by  the  latter  upon  an  expedition 
into  the  land  of  the  Soudan,  to  make  his  way  to  the  extremity  of  it. 
Now  in  this  land  into  which  Pharaoh  commanded  Moses  to  make  his 
expedition,   there   were   many   adders   and   noisome   beasts.     But   the 


1  The  Sun  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  one  of  the  seven  planets. 

2  Here  there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  text. 

3  The  fourth  cataract  of  the  Nile  is  a  little  above  Meroe. 

4  Tafah  still  exists,  on  the  west  bank,  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Jartassi,  in 
northern  Nubia.  It  must  have  been  in  the  province  of  Marts.  The  ancient 
temple  here  was  turned  into  a  church  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  I,  like  several  others ; 
see  Letronne,  op.  cii.  p.  37. 

n  n  [II.  7-1 
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prophet  Moses  was  wise  and  was  assisted  by  God  in  all  his  actions ;  so 
he  marched  into  the  Soudan  with  his  army,  accompanied  by  birds  such 
as  cocks  and  owls,  and  entered  into  the  uninhabited  deserts  where  the 
ancient  and  noisome  beasts  and  reptiles  dwelt ;  and  when  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  cocks  and  of  the  owls  sounding  by  night  and  by 
day,  they  fled  away  and  remained  no  longer  in  their  habitations,  but 
vanished  from  the  path  of  Moses ;  and  so  he  marched  onwards  and 
saw  none  of  them.  Then  Moses  came  to  the  city  of  Tafah,  and  halted 
before  this  city ;  and  the  king's  daughter  saw  him,  and  the  birds  with 
him,  and  she  loved  him ;  and  so  she  sent  messengers  to  him  offering  to 
open  the  city  to  him,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  road  which  he  should 
take  in  order  to  conquer  the  city,  and  thus  she  made  the  capture  of  the 
city  easy  to  him.  Other  writers  state  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Abyssinia.  So  Moses  captured  the  city  by  offering  general 
quarter ;  and  he  granted  immunity  to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  brought 
him  money. 
Pol.lOOb  In  this   city  of  Tafah,  there  is  a   monastery  called   the  monastery 

of  Ansun,  which  is  ancient,  but  so  skilfully  constructed  and  beautifully 
planned,  that  its  appearance  has  not  changed  in  spite  of  the  lapse 
of  ages.     Near  it,  in  front  of  the  mountain,  there  are  fifteen  hamlets. 

There  is  a  church  of  the  glorious  angel  Michael,  which  overlooks  the 
river,  and  is  situated  between  the  land  of  Nubia  and  the  land  of  the 
Muslims ;  but  it  belongs  to  Nubia.  Near  it  there  is  a  mosque  which 
has  been  restored  ;  and  also  a  castle  which  was  built  as  a  fortress  on  the 
frontier  between  the  Muslims  and  the  Nubians,  and  is  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Nubian  territory. 

Philae  and  Uswdn. 
Island  of  Philae1.     Between  the  land  of  Nubia  and  the  land  of  the 


1  The  Arabic  j^  preserves  the  Coptic  niXi-KP,.  The  island  is  mentioned 
by  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wert.  i.  p.  v  i  .  ;  by  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  37]  ;  by  Al-Makrtzf, 
i.  p.  Mi;  cf.  Ame'lineau,  G/ogr.  p.  347.  We  are  now  returning  to  Egypt  with 
our  author. 
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Muslims  there  are  two  stones  upon  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  blessed 
river  Nile ;  and  the  Muslims  possess,  opposite  to  them,  a  strong  and 
lofty  fortress  called  Philae.  This  was  built  by  Baruba.  and  Saradib, 
and  contains  fortified  dwellings,  and  the  ruins  of  well-built  edifices, 
the  work  of  the  ancients.     Philae  is  five  miles  distant  from  Aswan. 

Next  to  Philae  comes  Uswan 1,  the  large  frontier-town  and  the 
great  caravan-station,  and  the  last  post  of  the  Muslims  [before  you 
enter  Nubia].  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  gold  mines2.  In  the  town 
there  is  an  ancient  temple,  containing  the  figure  of  a  scorpion,  which  the 
children  are  brought  to  touch  every  year  on  the  1 2th  of  Barmudah  3 ; 
and  no  scorpion  will  approach  a  family  which  includes  a  child  that  has 
touched  that  figure  of  a  scorpion.  The  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Uswan  is  'Swallow,'  for  it  was  built  by  the  king  for  a  body  of  Abyssi-  Fol.lOla 
nians  whom  he  made  a  guard  for  himself,  and  since  they  were  voracious 
in  eating,  he  said  to  them  'Swallow!'  From  Uswan  to  Al-'Ula4  it  is 
a  distance  of  eighteen  days  ;  and  to  'Aidhab  a  distance  of  four  days. 

The  monastery  called  Ibkah  is  on  a  high  mountain  overlooking  the 
river.  Its  church  is  named  after  the  glorious  angel  Michael ;  and  it  has 
a  single  dome  of  great  size.  It  stands  between  Uswan  and  Kus.  If 
any  one  steals  whether  little  or  much  of  the  money  which  is  brought 
to  this  church  in  payment  of  vows,  his  boat,  if  he  came  in  one,  will  not 
put  off  from  the  shore,  until  he  has  restored  the  stolen  money ;  and  this 
is  well  known  among  the  natives  of  that  district,  so  that  no  one  now 
makes  any  attempt  to  rob  that  church. 

There   is  also   a   church   named  after  the  Lady  and   Pure  Virgin 


1  Uswan,  Aswan,  or  Suwan  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Greek  Sviji/iy,  the  Latin 
Syene,  and  the  Coptic  COY«S-I1,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxix.  10 ;  xxx.  6)  as  HJID.  It  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  province 
of  Isna  (Esneh),  and  in  1885  had  6,421  inhabitants.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort. 
i.  p.  ril  ;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  21];  Al-Makrizi,  i.  p.  iiv  ;  Amelineau,  Geogr. 
p.  467. 

2  See  above,  fol.  20  a. 

3  I.  e.  April  7. 

4  On  the  confines  of  Arabia  and  Syria.     See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  vii. 

11  11   2 
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Mary,  which  was  founded  by  the  king.  It  was  consecrated  by  Anba 
George,  bishop  of  Natu,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  patriarch  Christodulus 
to  Nubia,  to  ask  the  king  for  assistance  on  account  of  the  extortion 
from  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  [Marwan]  al-Ja'di,  the  last  of 
the  Omeyyad  caliphs. 

It  is  said  that  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon \  where  the  Nile  rises,  are 
of  a  red  colour,  and  are  in  the  land  of  Al-Karubis ;  and  the  country 
Fol.  101b  where  these  mountains  are  is  burnt  up  with  heat,  and  supports  neither 
plant  nor  beast. 

§  In  the  land  of  the  Soudan  there  is  a  river  called  the  White  River, 
which,  when  it  overflows  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  runs  into  a  river 
called  the  Black  River,  which  flows  into  the  Nile  from  the  east ;  and  when 
the  White  River,  which  runs  into  the  Nile,  rises,  then  the  health  of  the 
people  of  Egypt  improves ;  but  when  it  falls,  and  the  Black  River  flows 
[into  the  Nile],  then  the  people  of  Egypt  fall  sick.  This  Black  River 
rises  in  a  black  mountain,  and  flows  over  black  stones,  in  an  exceedingly 
black  stream.  Near  the  Black  River  there  is  a  Yellow  River,  which  rises 
in  a  mountain  as  yellow  as  saffron. 

§  The  district  of  Uswan  is  inhabited  by  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of 
Rabi'ah  and  others.  In  this  district  there  are  springs  of  white  naphtha 
in  the  mountains,  which  were  found  by  the  son  of  Ain  as-Saif,  the 
governor,  when  he  was  at  Aswan  in  the  year  400  (a.  D.  1010).  In  this 
neighbourhood  is  found  also  the  clay  called  '  clay  of  art 2 ; '  and  there 
is  the  gold-mine  ;  and  there  is  red  and  yellow  ochre. 

§  [There  is  in  this  district]  a  church  named  after  the  saint  Abu 
Hadri 3,  whose  body  is  preserved  within  it,  but  it  is  in  ruins.  It  stands 
on  the  island  of  Uswan  4.  Near  this  church  there  is  also  a  monastery,  in 
which  there  were  three  hundred  cells  for  monks,  which  are  now  ruined. 
The  church  was  large  and  beautiful.  There  was  also  the  church  of  Saint 
Mennas,  which  was  solidly  built  of  stone. 


1  See  above,  fol.  26  b.  2  See  above,  fol.  20  a. 

8  He  was  a  native  of  Uswan ;  see  Paris  Synaxarium  at  Kihak  i2  =  Dec.  8. 

*  I.  e.  Elephantine. 
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[There  is  also]  a  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  which 
is  exceedingly  large ;  but  it  was  turned  by  Al-Hakim  into  a  mosque. 

[There  is  also]  a  ruined  church  of  the  glorious  angel  Michael  outside  Fol.l02a 
Uswan,  to  the  east,  upon  the  mountain  ;  and  the  church  of  the  saint  and 
glorious  martyr  George. 

[There  is  also]  a  monastery  of  the  saint  Abu  Hadri  on  the  mountain 
on  the  west ;  and  it  is  inhabited  by  monks.  The  monastery  of  Saint 
Anthony  is  built  of  stone.  It  possessed  several  gardens,  but  the  Arabs 
seized  them  and  wrecked  the  monastery. 

There  is  here  a  church,  named  after  Saint  Ibsadah :,  which  stands  in 
the  citadel  of  Uswan,  upon  the  bank  of  the  blessed  river  Nile  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  this  saint  used  to  walk  upon  the  water. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  black  mountain  of  granite,  of  which  was 
constructed  a  bridge 2  of  great  length,  which  was  to  be  placed  over  the 
river  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  but  it  has  never  been  completely 
disengaged  [from  the  quarry],  from  the  time  of  the  giants  3  until  now ; 
and  it  still  remains  in  the  form  in  which  they  left  it. 


1  The  Coptic  Psoti  (ncurf"),  who  was  bishop  of  Ptolemais  at  the  time  of  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  suffered  as  a  martyr  for  his  faith.  Ptolemais  is  the 
Coptic  Psoi  (ITCOI),  named  in  Arabic  Absa  i  (i^LM),  or,  by  its  modern  designa- 
tion, Munshiyah,  and  still  exists  a  little  to  the  north  of  JirjS.  The  festival  of 
St.  Psoti  or  Ibsadah  is  kept  on  Kihak  27=Dec.  23.  See  Synaxarium  at  that  day  ; 
Zoega,  Cat.  p.  237  ;  Amelineau,  Actes  des  MM.  p.  30,  and  Ge'ogr.  pp.  381-383. 

2  I.  e.  the  well-known  obelisk  in  the  ancient  granite  quarry  near  Uswan,  which 
although  partly  hewn  into  shape  has  never  been  detached  from  the  rock.  Yakut 
mentions  the  same  object,  and  says  it  was  called  the  Sakalah  (aIUl^JI),  adding  that 
there  is  a  narrow  part  of  the  Nile  near  the  quarries,  and  that  it  was  related  that 
the  intention  had  been  to  bridge  over  the  river  by  means  of  this  obelisk,  while 
others  said  that  it  was  the  fellow  to  the  obelisk  of  Alexandria.  See  Yakut,  Geogr. 
Wort.  i.  p.  ni . 

3  The  admiration  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  contemporaries  of  our  author  by 
the  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  well  expressed  by  Abd  al-Latif,  who  says  : — 
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Isnd. 

District  of  Isna1.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  'Tree2,'  and  there 
was  here  a  tree  from  India.  There  is  here  a  church  named  after 
Matthew,  the  pious  monk.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  this  town  of  Isna,  and  came  to  the  district,  a  certain  Muslim 
provided  a  horse  to  carry  him  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  until  he 
brought  him  to  the  cell  where  he  was  to  live.  And  at  the  weddings  and 
other  rejoicings  of  the  Muslims  the  Christians  are  present,  and  chant3 
Fol.l02b  in  the  Sahidic  dialect  of  Coptic,  and  walk  before  the  bridegroom  through 


Jy}   IhjJI    pUilj    1~,JJ^1    pic    ^-o   l»Ui    J   lUI    ^r>   UjlAJL.    ^s.  j*Ju    ^Ui^l 

JUc^l     p/iJlj    cylW    ^    ^C^lj    J*"N    sy.Uxj    i^ji\ 

'When  a  man  of  sense  beholds  these  ruins  he  finds  himself  able  to  excuse  in  the 
vulgar  their  belief  with  regard  to  the  ancients  that  their  lives  were  longer  than  ours 
and  their  bodies  stronger,  or  that  they  possessed  a  magic  rod  with  which  when 
they  struck  the  stones  they  leapt  towards  them.  For  the  modern  mind  feels  itself 
unable  to  estimate  how  much  was  required  in  these  works  of  knowledge  of 
geometry,  and  concentration  of  thought,  and  ardour  of  study,  and  patience  in 
labour,  and  power  over  tools,  and  application  to  work,'  &c.  (ed.  White,  p.  130). 

1  Generally  written  in  English  as  '  Esneh.'  It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  province, 
and  in  1885  had  9,422  inhabitants.  It  was  the  Coptic  CrtK  and  the  Greek 
Latopolis.  Yakut  says  that  the  only  places  of  importance  in  Egypt  to  the  south 
of  Isna  were  Udfu  and  Uswan,  and  that  in  his  time  Isna  was  a  flourishing  place 
with  much  trade.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  no  ;  Al-Idrisi  (ed.  Rome) 
[p.  49];  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  pp.  172-175. 

2  Our  author  seems  to  derive  the  name  from  the  Coptic  CIJHrt. 

3  The  Coptic  church  tones  correspond  to  some  extent  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tones,  and  are  called  respectively  the  tones  of  Adam,  of  Watus,  Sanjan,  KJhak, 
Atribi,  the  tone  of  the  Great  Fast,  the  tone  for  the  Dead,  the  tone  Istasimun. 
The  tones  most  commonly  used  are  that  of  Adam  (h^OC  i.'K&.XK,  +->\  tJ-)  on 
the  three  first  days  of  the  week,  and  that  of  Watus  (h^OC  &<^T~OC,  i.e. 
ft<LeOC,  i^'j  c^-)  on  the  other  days.  Cf.  Vansleb,  His/,  de  VEglise  d'Alcx. 
p.  58. 
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the  market-places  and  streets  ;  and  this  has  become  a  recognized  custom 
with  them,  [and  has  continued]  up  to  our  own  day.  And  on  the  night 
of  the  Feast  of  the  holy  Nativity,  every  year,  the  Muslims,  as  well  as  the 
Christians,  burn  candles,  and  lamps,  and  logs  of  wood  in  great  numbers. 

Armant  and  its  neighbourhood. 

§  Armant 1.  This  place  was  called  in  ancient  times  Armanusah 2 ; 
and  the  name  means  '  Blessed  spot.'  The  town  was  founded  by  Busim 
the  king,  son  of  Caphtorim,  son  of  Mizraim,  son  of  Baisur,  son  of  Ham, 
son  of  Noah.  There  is  here  a  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  when  an  altar  was  consecrated  here  in  the  year  801  of  the 
Righteous  Martyrs  (a.  D.  1084-5),  some  fragments  of  the  vessels  which 
had  contained  the  water  of  consecration  were  taken  and  thrown  into  the 
well  within  the  church ;  and  the  water  rose  until  it  filled  half  of  the 
well ;  and  the  priests  marked  the  limit  of  the  rise  of  the  water,  and 
the  mark  of  it  remains  until  now. 

Near  this  district  there  is  a  church,  at  Al-Khazarah,  named  after 
Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Fathers  and  Apostles ;  and  it  is  written  of  this 
church  that,  when  it  was  consecrated,  the  water  overflowed  from  the 
vessels,  until  it  overspread  the  courtyard  of  the  church. 

Near  Damamil 3  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  saint  Anba 
Michael. 

§  Dandarah 4  in  Upper  Egypt  is  a  large  town ;  it  was  built  by  one 


1  Now  in  the  district  of  As-Salmiyah,  in  the  province  of  Isna.  It  is  the 
Coptic  epJUtortT  and  the  Greek  Hermonthis,  and  was,  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  a  place  of  importance  and  the  capital  of  a  nome.  See  Yakut,  Geogr. 
Wort.  i.  p.  ru  ;  Al-Idnsi  (ed.  Rome)  [p.  49];  Amelineau,  Geogr.  pp.  165-167. 

2  This  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  Hermonthis. 

8  Yakut  and  the  revenue-list  write  this  name  '  Damamin,'  but  Al-Idnsi 
employs  the  same  form  as  our  author,  and  this  is  the  form  used  at  the  present 
day.  Damamil  is  now  in  the  district  of  Kus,  in  the  province  of  Kana,  and  had 
568  inhabitants  in  1885.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  oao;  Al-Idnsi  (ed. 
Rome)  [p.  49];  De  Sacy,  Abd-Allatif,  p.  703  ;  Rec.  de  V&gypte,  ii.  p.  94. 

4  Yakut  gives  'Andara'  as  an   alternative  form.     The  place  is  now  in  the 
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of  the  daughters  of  the  Copts  in  the  days  of  Manfa'us.  There  is  here 
a  well,  square  in  form,  the  opening  of  which  measures  one  hundred 
cubits  on  each  side;  the  entrance  into  it  is  by  steps,  which  can  be 
Fol.l03a  descended  by  camels,  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  all  other  beasts  which 
drink  the  water  of  the  well.  In  this  district  there  is  a  most  wonderful 
ancient  temple,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  giants  who  built  this  temple  also  planned  the  construction  of 
the  well. 

Kift  and  Kan&h. 

§  The  town  of  Kift l  is  the  first  town  that  was  built  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  it  was  founded  by  Kift,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  who  lived  400 
years,  and  was  buried  with  his  treasures  in  the  Oases.  From  Kift  there 
is  a  road  to  'Aidhab  2,  and  a  road  to  the  mine  of  emeralds,  and  a  road 
to  the  Sea  of  Nairn 3.  There  is  here  a  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure 
Virgin  Mary,  in  which  is  preserved  the  body  of  the  saint  Abu  Shaj. 
There  is  also  another  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary ;  and 
there  is  a  church  of  Saint  Severus. 

There  is  here  a  monastery  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  monastery  of  Saint 

.  Sinuthius,  and  a'  monastery  named  after  Saint  Anthony;    and  there  is 

a  convent  of  nuns  named  after  Saint  George ;    and  a  monastery  named 

after  the  martyr  Saint  Victor,  and  two  monasteries  named   after  the 

glorious  martyr  Theodore. 

There  is  a  church  named  after  the  angel  Gabriel  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  in  this  district.     In  the  middle  of  [the  town]  there  is  a  pillar 


district  and  province  of  Kana,  and  in  1885  contained  4,492  inhabitants  besides 
1,383  Bedouins.  It  is  the  Coptic  ItnreiVTtupi  and  the  classical  Tentyris  or 
Tentyra.  The  village  of  Denderah  is  well  known  to  tourists,  who  here  meet  with 
the  first  great  Egyptian  temple  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  voyage  up  the  Nile, 
and  which  was  as  celebrated  in  the  time  of  our  author  as  it  is  now.  See  Yakut, 
Geogr.  Wort.  ii.  p.  1 1 . ;  Al-Idrisi  (trans.  Jaubert),  i.  p.  125  ;  Al-Makrizf,  i.  p.  rrr, 
cf.  p.  ri  ;  AmeUineau,  G/ogr.  pp.  140-142. 

1  Quatremere  quotes  part  of  this  passage  in  M/m.  i.  p.  150. 

2  See  above,  fol.  21a  and  note. 

3  Apparently  part  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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standing  by  itself,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  marked  with  a  scale  to 
measure  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a  work  of  skill,  and  the  result  of  divine 
guidance.  The  26th  of  Ba'unah1  is  the  day  on  which  the  sun  stood 
still  for  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  by  God's  permission,  until  he  had  Fol.10.3b 
vanquished  the  unbelieving  Gentiles  and  giants  in  battle,  through  the 
changing  of  the  sun  into  various  colours  and  the  double  halo  which 
appeared  round  it ;  and  on  that  day  when  the  sun  shines  on  this  pillar, 
it  is  known,  from  the  measure  indicated  by  its  rays,  to  what  height  the 
Nile  will  rise  that  year. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  Kanah 2.  In  this  district  there  are  two 
monasteries  which  were  restored  by  the  Mu'allim  Ishik,  called  Al-Azrak, 
the  merchant,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Kift.  One  of  these 
monasteries  is  named  after  Coluthus,  and  the  other  after  the  glorious 
angel  Michael.  They  were  then  in  ruins ;  but  the  aforesaid  merchant 
spent  a  large  sum  upon  them,  and  set  them  in  excellent  order,  so  that 
the  monks  came  and  lived  there,  to  the  number  of  fifty ;  and  he 
planted  near  them  many  trees  and  vines,  and  endowed  them  with 
property  in  land,  irrigated  by  water-wheels,  and  producing  vegetables, 
flax,  wheat,  and  other  crops ;  and  the  extent  of  this  property  was 
marked  out  by  palm-trees,  planted  in  various  places.  He  also 
presented  forty  yoke  of  oxen  for  working  the  water-wheels ;  and 
he  distributed    much   money  in   alms   before  he  died  ;    may  God  rest 

his  soul ! 

Fail. 

§  The  district  called  Fau  3  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Egypt. 


1  This  day  corresponds  to  June  20,  and  the  Paris  Synaxarium,  as  well  as  that 
translated  by  Mr.  Malan,  commemorates  the  death  of  Joshua  on  this  day. 

2  Kanah  is  now  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  in  1885  had  1.5,402  inhabitants. 
Its  Coptic  name  seems  to  have  been  KtOItH,  and  the  Copto-Arabic  lists  give  the 
corresponding  Arabic  name  as  Ijy.  The  more  usual  form,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  Gj,  Kana;  and  in  English  it  is  generally  written  'Keneh.'  In  the 
time  of  our  author  the  place  was  in  the  province  of  Kus.  The  Greeks  appear  to 
have  called  the  town  Kaivfi  w6\is.     See  Amelineau,  GSogr.  p.  393  f- 

3  Yakut  names  both  this  place  and  the  monastery  of  Abu  Bakhum  which  it 

o  o  [II.  7-1 
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Here  there  is  a  monastery  and  a  church  named  after  Saint  Pachomius. 
This  church  is  large  and  spacious,  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits 
Fol.l04a  long  and  seventy-five  cubits  broad1;  but  it  has  now  fallen  into  ruin. 
All  the  pictures  in  this  church  were  composed  of  tessellae  of  glass, 
gilded  and  coloured 2 ;  and  its  pillars  were  of  marble ;  but  it  was 
wrecked  by  Al-Hakim. 

Kamulah. 

§  Kamulah  3.  Here  there  is  a  church  named  after  the  glorious 
martyr  Theodore.  The  glorious  martyr  Mercurius  also  has  a  church 
here ;  and  there  are  two  churches  of  the  two  glorious  angels  Michael 
and  Gabriel.  There  are  also  two  churches  of  the  two  glorious  martyrs 
Saint  George  and  Saint  Victor,  son  of  Romanus.  There  are  also  two 
churches  of  the  glorious  saints  Sinuthius  and  John  Abu  Karkas.  There 
are  also  here  two  monasteries  of  the  glorious  martyrs  Aba  Nub  and 
Theodore. 

possessed.  Another  Arabic  name  of  the  town  is  Bafu  (lyU),  which  is  nearer  to 
the  Coptic  cbfytjjOY.  The  Coptic  life  of  St.  Pachomius  describes  the  foundation  of 
the  great  convent  here  which  bore  his  name.  Fa'u  is  now  in  the  district  of  Dashna, 
in  the  province  of  Kana,  and  in  1885  had,  if  its  northern  and  southern  divisions 
are  added  together,  4,743  inhabitants,  besides  990  Bedouins.  See  Yikut,  Geogr. 
Wort.  iii.  p.  aM  ;  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  pp.  331-333;  cf.  his  Hist,  de  S.  PakhSme, 
p.  70  f. 

1  These  measurements  are  interesting  if  they  can  be  relied  upon.  After  so 
frequent  mention  of  '  large  churches,  spacious  and  nobly  planned,'  these  figures 
give  at  least  Abu  Salih's  idea  of  a  grand  building.  Taking  his  cubit  at  1  ft.  6  in., 
the  church  of  St.  Pachomius  would  measure  225  ft.  in  length  by  112  ft.  6  in.  in 
breadth, — truly  noble  proportions,  surpassing  all  ancient  church  buildings  now 
remaining  in  Egypt,  except  possibly  the  White  Monastery.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Another  instance  of  glass  mosaic.  See  above,  on  the  mosaics  of  Al-Kusair, 
fol.  50  b.     (A.  J.  B.) 

5  The  Coptic  KA.jm.oXl.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  palms  and  vegetables. 
It  is  now  in  the  district  of  Kfis,  in  the  province  of  Kana,  and  in  1885  had  1,020 
inhabitants.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  iv»;  Al-Idrisi  (trans.  Jaubert),  i. 
p.  127  ;  Amelineau,  G/ogr.  p.  391  f. 
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A  I-  Ushmilnain. 
City  of  Al-Ushmunain  1.     Here  there  are  two  churches  [respectively] 
of  the  holy  fathers  Peter  and  Mark ;  and  two  churches  [respectively]  of 
the  glorious  martyrs  George  and  Mercurius  ;    and   also  three  churches 
of  the  pure  and  lofty  angels  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael. 

Uswdn  and  its  neighbourhood. 

§  The  district  called  the  frontier-district  of  Uswan,  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  former  district.  Here,  near  the  fortress,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  it,  there  is  a  church  of  the  Four  Living  Creatures,  beneath  which 
there  is  a  pool  of  water  ;  and  beside  this,  it  is  said  that  Diocletian,  the 
unbelieving  emperor,  shed  the  blood  of  many  martyrs.  Around  this 
pool  there  was  a  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  ruined.  Fol.l04b 

§  The  island  of  Bakik,  to  the  west  of  [Uswan].  Here  there  is 
a  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  containing  several  chapels, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  ruined.  There  is  also  a  church  of  the 
saint  and  glorious  martyr  Theodore. 

§  Island  of  Philae.  Here  there  are  many  idols  and  temples.  The 
island  contains  two  churches,  one  of  which  is  named  after  the  glorious 
angel  Michael,  and  the  other  after  the  patriarch  Athanasius ;  these 
churches  are  beside  the  cataract. 

The  House  of  Sanis  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  west 
of  [Philae]  ;  and  near  it  there  are  several  churches  overlooking  the 
river,  but  now  in  ruins. 

§  It  is  said  that  at  Bashawah  there  is  a  garden,  the  property  of 
Ibn  Kamil,  which  contains  a  wonderful  palm-tree,  such  as  has  never 
been  heard  of  elsewhere  ;  and  its  peculiarity  as  that  it  casts  off  unripe 
dates,  of  which  the  kernel  is  eaten,  and  makes  the  most  delicious 
food,  while  the  outside  is  thrown  away ;  and  this  is  well  known,  and  is 
related  in  the  book  of  An-Nasr  ibn  Zulak. 

KamMah. 
§  At  Kamiilah  2  there  is  a  monastery  named  after  the  glorious  angel 


1  We  have  already  heard  of  this  place  on  fol.  76  a  and  b,  &c. 
3  We  return  once  more  to  Kamulah  after  the  peculiar  manner  of  our  author. 

O  0  2 
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Michael,  and  known  as  the  monastery  of  the  Well,  because  in  its 
neighbourhood  there  is  a  well  of  excellent  water,  from  which  travellers 
drink  when  they  pass  through  this  district.  The  monastery  contains 
a  keep,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosing  wall ;  and  it  is  said  to  possess 
the  body  of  Saint  Pisentius,  superior  of  the  monastery  in  Upper  Egypt. 
§  Bu  Harukah.  Here  there  is  a  monastery  named  after  the  glorious 
angel  Michael,  which  contains  a  keep. 

Luxor. 

§   Luxor1.     Before  the  gate  of  this  town  there  are  idols  standing 

like  castles 2.     Some  of  them  have  the  forms  of  lions  or  rams,  and  are 

Fol.l05a  standing  upon  their  feet  in  two  rows,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.    They 

are   [carved]  out  of  hard  black  stone  which  is  polished.     Within  the 

town  there  are  also  great  idols  of  hard  black  stone  without  number. 

Abyssinia. 

§  Abyssinia.     This  country  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Mark   the   Evangelist 3.     Abyssinia   is  the  same  as   the  kingdom   of 


1  The  Arabic  form  Al-Aksurain,  the  dual  of  Al-Aksur  (  JJill),  was  often  used 
as  the  name  of  the  place,  e.  g.  in  the  Synaxarium,  and  the  Copto-Arabic  lists 
of  places.  The  form  Al-Aksur,  however,  is  used  by  Yakut  and  Al-MakrizJ, 
and  is  now  vulgarly  pronounced  'l-Aksur  (Luxor).  The  Coptic  name  of  the 
place  is  nA.ne  ;  and  the  modern  village,  as  it  is  well  known,  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thebes.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  ita  ;  Al- 
Makrizi,  i.  p.  r  .r ;  Ibn  Dukmak,  v.  p.  r. ;  Ame'lineau,  Geogr.  p.  234  f. 

2  The  text  has  'like  that,'  apparently  referring  to  the  signification  of  Al-Aksur, 
which  may  be  taken,  as  Yakut  remarks  (Joe.  cit.),  as  a  '  plural  of  paucity '  of  the 
word  kasr  (j^s)  '  a  castle.'  The  following  passage  is  obviously  intended  for 
a  description  of  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  which  leads  to  the  temple  of  Karnak. 

3  As  Tellez  remarks  : 

'  Depois  que  os  Abexins  tiveram  noticia  da  Fd  de  Christo  nunca  tiveram  mays 
que  hum  s6  bispo  em  toda  Ethiopia,  ao  qual  elles  chamam  Abuna,  que  quer  dizer 
Padre  nosso.  O  primeyro  de  todos  foy  Sam  Frumencio,  de  quern  acima  falamos ; 
&  assim  como  este  Santo  foy  mandado  de  Alexandria  por  S.  Athanasio,  assim 
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Sheba 1,  from  which  the  queen  of  Al-Yaman  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  hear 
words  of  wisdom  from  Solomon  ;  and  she  offered  him  splendid  gifts. 
When  the  king  of  Abyssinia  wishes  to  make  the  tour  of  this  country, 
he  spends  a  whole  year  in  going  round  it,  travelling  on  all  days  except 
Sundays  and  the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  until  he  returns  to  his  capital 
city. 

Abyssinia  is  contiguous  to  India2  and  the  adjacent  territory. 
A  metropolitan  is  sent  from  the  see  of  Mark  the  Evangelist  to 
Abyssinia 3,   from   the    patriarch   of  Alexandria   in   Egypt ;    and   this 


dali  por  diante  todos  os  mays  bispos  ou  Abunas  foram  mandados  a  Ethiopia  da 
mesma  Cadeyra  Patriarchal  ate"  os  nossos  tempos,  em  que  Roma  mandou  alguns 
Patriarchas  como  a  diante  veremos.' 

'  Since  the  Abyssinians  have  had  knowledge  of  the  Faith  of  Christ,  they  have 
never  had  more  than  a  single  bishop  in  all  Ethiopia,  whom  they  call  Abilnd,  which 
signifies  "Our  Father."  The  first  of  all  was  Saint  Frumentius,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  above ;  and  as  that  Saint  was  sent  from  Alexandria  by  Saint  Athanasius, 
so,  from  that  time  onward,  all  the  other  bishops  or  Abunas  have  been  sent  from 
the  same  patriarchal  see,  down  to  our  own  times,  in  which  Rome  despatched 
certain  patriarchs,  as  we  shall  see  further.'  {Hist,  geral  de  Ethiopia  a  alta  .  .  . 
composta  na  mesma  Ethiopia  pelo  Padre  M.  d' Almeyda  .  .  .  abreviada  pelo  Padre 
B.  Tellez,  &c,  Coimbra,  1660,  p.  93.) 

1  Our  author  here  seems  to  look  upon  South-west  Arabia  as  identical  with  or 
forming  part  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia,  an  error  akin  to  the  confusion  of  Abyssinia 
with  India  which  appears  lower  down.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  ruling  race 
of  Abyssinia,  the  Geez,  came  from  Arabia,  and  brought  with  them  the  Ethiopic 
alphabet. 

Josephus  speaks  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  as  '  queen  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ' 
(Ant.  viii.  6);  and  Origen,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Anselm,  among  others,  believed 
that  she  was  an  Ethiopian  sovereign. 

2  Compare  below,  fol.  108  b,  where  it  is  said  that  Abyssinia  and  India  are 
identical. 

8  There  are  several  references  to  this  practice  in  the  patriarchal  biographies. 
In  a.  h.  596=a.  d.  1200,  and  therefore  in  the  lifetime  of  our  author  and  not  long 
before  the  composition  of  the  present  work,  an  envoy  came  from  Abyssinia  to 
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metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians  ordains  priests  and  deacons  for  them. 
The  king  of  Al-Mukurrah  \  who  is  an  Abyssinian,  and  is  an  orthodox 
king,  is  the  Great  King  among  the  kings  of  his  country,  because  he  has 
an  extensive  kingdom,  including  distant  regions  in  the  north  of  the 
country,  and  has  many  troops  ;  and  he  is  the  fourth  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  no  king  on  earth  is  strong  enough  to  resist  him  ;  and  at 
a  certain  place  in  his  country  he  possesses  the  Ark  of  Noah 2. 
Fol.  105  b  All  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  are  priests,  and  celebrate  the  liturgy 
within  the  sanctuary,  as  long  as  they  reign  without  slaying  any  man 
with  their  own  hand ;  but  aTter  slaying  a  man  they  can  no  longer 
celebrate  the  liturgy ;  and  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  bound 
after  they  have  killed  a  man  have  already  been  spoken  of  in  this 
book  3. 

If  any  of  the  Abyssinians  commits  a  sin,  he  takes  a  handful  of 
incense  of  the  kind  which  is  burnt  within  the  sanctuary  ;  it  is  composed 
of  frankincense,  of  sandarach,  of  styrax,  of  ladanum,  of  mastic,  of  aloes, 
and  of  cassia ;  then  he  confesses  his  sin  over  [this  mixture],  and  throws 
it  into  the  censer4,  together  with  dried  rose-leaves. 

All  the  kings  of  Abyssinia   are  crowned  with  the  royal  crown5  in 


announce  the  death  of  the  metropolitan,  and  to  request  that  his  successor  might 
be  appointed.     This  is  related  by  'Abd  al-Latif,  who  says : 

'  In  the  month  of  Shawwal  an  envoy  arrived  from  the  king  of  the  Abyssinians, 
bearing  a  letter  which  contained  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  their  metro- 
politan, and  requested  the  appointment  of  his  successor'  (ed.  While,  p.  196). 

1  See  above,  fol.  94  b. 

2  The  common  legend  in  the  East  is  that  the  Ark  of  Noah  still  exists  on  Mount 
Juda  in  Mesopotamia ;  see  below,  fol.  nib. 

3  This    proves   the   confusion   in   the    mind   of  our  author  of  Nubia  with 
Abyssinia;  see  above,  fol.  99  a. 

4  Cf.  above,  fol.  8  a  and  9  b,  with  notes. 

5  The   caliphs   and    sultans   of  Islam    were   never   crowned   like  Christian 
sovereigns,  but  the  tradition  is  that  a  gold  crown  was  worn  by  the  ancient  kings 
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the  church  of  the  angel  Michael,  or  the  church  of  Saint  George,  beneath 
their  pictures.  After  that  the  king  does  not  wear  the  crown,  but  the 
metropolitan  blesses  him,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  fastens 
a  band  over  his  head  and  beneath  his  chin,  and  clothes  him  in  a  robe  of 
brocade. 

The  Abyssinians  possess  also  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant1,  in  which 
are  the  two  tables  of  stone,  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God  with  the 
commandments  which  he  ordained  for  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  is  placed  upon  the  altar,  but  is  not  so  wide  as  the 
altar  ;  it  is  as  high  as  the  knee  of  a  man,  and  is  overlaid  with  gold  ;  and  Fol.l06a 
upon  its  lid  there  are  crosses  of  gold  ;  and  there  are  five  precious  stones 


of  South-west  Arabia,  from  the  time  of  Hamyar,  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba;  see  Wright,  Christianity  in  Arabia,  p.  15.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  The  legend  among  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians  is  as  follows.  On  her 
coming  home  from  the  court  of  king  Solomon,  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  of  whom  he  was  the  father.  The  son,  named  Menelek,  was  educated 
at  home  until  he  reached  his  twentieth  year,  when  the  queen  sent  him  to  his 
father  to  be  taught  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  besought  the  latter  to  anoint  and 
proclaim  his  son  king  of  Ethiopia  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  so  that  hence- 
forth there  might  be  a  line  of  kings  instead  of  queens  in  Sheba.  Solomon  readily 
granted  the  queen's  request,  and  after  adding  to  the  youth's  name  of  Menelek 
that  of  David,  and  training  him  in  the  study  of  law  and  other  branches  of  learning, 
resolved  to  send  him  home  in  state  with  a  retinue  of  princes  and  noble  pages. 
Among  the  rest  he  ordered  Azarias  the  priest,  son  of  Zadok  the  high-priest, 
to  accompany  Menelek  David  to  Ethiopia,  and  Azarias  before  starting  secretly 
prepared  a  counterfeit  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  This  during  sacrifice  he  contrived  to 
substitute  for  the  original,  which  he  and  his  companions  carried  off  with  them 
to  Ethiopia.  Such  is  the  story  told  with  variations  by  Alvarez  (Lord  Stanley's 
translation),  pp.  78-79;  by  Tellez,  Hist,  geral  de  Ethiopia  a  alta,  p.  63;  by 
Zagazabo  in  Danhauer's  Ecclesia  Aethiopica,  cap.  iv;  and  in  the  Arabic  history 
translated  by  M.  Ame'lineau  in  Contes  et  romans  de  V  figypte  chre't.  i.  pp.  144-164. 
Zagazabo's  account  makes  the  young  prince  carry  off  not  the  Ark  itself,  but  only 
the  Two  Tables  of  Stone.  With  the  Ark  or  the  Tables,  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  David  were  held  to  have  passed  to  the  royal  family  of  Abyssinia. 
(A.  J.  B.) 
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upon  it,  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  one  in  the  middle.  The 
liturgy  is  celebrated  upon  the  Ark  four  times  in  the  year,  within  the 
palace  of  the  king ;  and  a  canopy  is  spread  over  it  when  it  is  taken  out 
from  [its  own]  church  to  the  church  which  is  in  the  palace  of  the  king : 
namely  on  the  feast  of  the  great  Nativity,  on  the  feast  of  the  glorious 
Baptism,  on  the  feast  of  the  holy  Resurrection,  and  on  the  feast  of  the 
illuminating  Cross.  And  the  Ark  is  attended  and  carried  by  a  large 
number  of  Israelites  descended  from  the  family  of  the  prophet  David  \ 
who  are  white  and  red  in  complexion,  with  red  hair.  In  every  town 
of  Abyssinia  there  is  one  church,  as  spacious  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

It  is  said  that  the  Negus2  was  white  and  red  of  complexion,  with 
red  hair,  and  so  are  all  his  family  to  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  of  the  family  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  on  account  of  the  coming 
of  Moses  into  Abyssinia.     Moses  married  the  king's  daughter3. 

The  eucharistic  loaves  of  the  Abyssinians  are  disks  of  leavened  bread, 
without  stamp  4. 

1  I.e.  the  royal  family,  who  as  descended  from  Menelek  David,  son  of 
Solomon,  are  descended  from  king  David  his  father.  On  the  subject  of 
Abyssinian  Christianity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Tellez,  op.  cil.,  and  to  La  Croze, 
Hist,  du  Christianisme  d'Ethiopie  (1739),  and  Geddes,  Church  History  of  Ethiopia, 
London,  1696.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  word  Negus  is  the  Ethiopic  "Yh/"', 
The  form  iP^L',  has  been  borrowed  in  Arabic  as  iA^s1  ■ 

3  This  sentence  is  out  of  its  place  in  the  text. 

4  The  Coptic  eucharistic  loaf,  which  is  also  leavened,  is  on  the  contrary 
stamped  with  a  design  of  crosses,  each  enclosed  within  a  square  border.  The  part 
in  the  middle  is  called  the  Isbodikon  or  Spoudikon  (lC.St02^IKOrt  or  crtO*if2*.IKOn 
a  corruption  of  ^<jttotik6v),  and  the  former  appears  in  the  Arabic  IsbAdikun,  e.  g. 
in  the  modern  (1886)  Cairo  edition  of  the  Coptic  Liturgy  in  the  rubric  before 
intinction.  Round  the  central  design  of  the  wafer  are  the  words  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy  Lord  (<Lnoc  A.YIOC  <LVIOC  KTpiOC)  or  the  like.  See  Vansleb,  Hist. 
de  I'ltglise  d'Alex.  p.  99  f. ;  Butler,  Coptic  Churches,  ii.  p.  278  seq. 

Tellez  says  of  the  Abyssinians  : 

'  Detraz  da  Igreja  para  a  banda  do  Oriente  esta  sempre  hua  cazinha,  a  qual 
he  a  casa  das  hostias,  &  nella  ha  apparelho  para  se  fazerem  ;    &  vem  a  ser  a 
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§  The  Abyssinians  use  vinegar  with  water  for  their  communions,  or 
water1  alone;  yet  this  is  not  from  want  of  wine,  but  is  a  custom 
inherited  from  their  ancestors. 


hostia  hum  bolo  fermentado,  o  qual  se  nam  guarda  d'  hum  dia  pera  o  outro, 
&  se  espantam  de  n6s  nam  fazermos  as  hostias  pera  cada  dia.' 

'  Behind  the  church,  at  the  east  end,  there  is  always  a  chamber  which  is  the 
bakehouse  for  the  eucharistic  loaves,  and  in  it  there  is  the  apparatus  for  making 
them ;  and  the  eucharistic  loaf  when  it  is  made  is  a  leavened  cake,  but  is  not  kept 
from  one  day  to  another ;  and  they  are  scandalized  at  our  not  making  fresh  hosts 
every  day.'    {Hist,  geral  de  Ethiopia  a  alia,  p.  97.) 

The  cazinha  of  which  Tellez  speaks  corresponds  to  the  bakehouse  (c^sP  o  ■ ',) 
attached  to  the  Coptic  churches,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fol.  30  b,  &c.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  Tellez  says : 

'  O  vinho  que  preparam  pera  a  missa  vem  a  ser  d'  esta  maneyra ;  trazem 
quatro  ou  sinco  passas  como  ja  toquey,  que  tem  guardadas,  as  quays  desfazem, 
quebrando  as  com  os  dedos  em  hum  pucaro  de  agoa,  mayor  ou  menor,  conforme 
a  quantidade  da  gente  que  ha  de  commungar ;  porque  todos  commungam  sub 
utraque  specie ;  &  o  mays  certo  he  que  sub  neutra,  porque  evidentissimo  he  que 
a  materia  aqui  nam  he  vinho,  senam  agoa,  poys  hum  pucaro  de  agoa  nam  se 
pode  tornar  em  vinho  so  com  sinco  ou  seys  passas.' 

'  The  wine  which  they  prepare  for  the  Mass  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 
they  bring  four  or  five  raisins,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  they  keep 
in  store,  and  these  they  crush  by  squeezing  them  with  the  fingers  in  a  cup  of 
water,  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  number  of  communicants ;  for  they  all 
communicate  sub  utraque  specie,  or  more  probably  sub  neutra,  for  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  element  here  used  is  not  wine  but  water,  since  a  cup  of  water 
cannot  be  changed  into  wine  by  the  mere  addition  of  five  or  six  raisins.'  {Hist, 
geral  de  Ethiopia  a  alta,  p.  97.) 

Alvarez  states  the  same  fact;  see  Lord  Stanley's  translation,  pp.  25,  28,  and 
412.  The  statement  of  Tellez  is  repeated  by  Ludolphus;  see  his  History  of 
Ethiopia  made  English  by  J.  P.  Gent,  Bk.  III.  ch.  6.  Danhauer  also  states  that  the 
Abyssinians  used  a  chalice  of  raisin  wine  (vinum  ex  uvis,  defectu  vini  ex  recenti- 
bus  uvis  expressi,  passis  mira  arte  expressum),  quoting  Zagazabo  as  his  authority. 

Our  author  agrees  with  Tellez  that  such  a  chalice  is  in  reality  one  of  water, 
not  wine.     (A.  J.  B.) 

p  v  PL  M 
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In  Abyssinia  there  are  many  Muslims,  each  of  whom  pays  a  tax  of 
three  afikhalis 1  of  iron,  and  these  are  like  a  broad  spit,  and  have  at  the 
end  the  impression  of  the  king's  seal. 
Fol.l06b  The  king  possesses,  among  his  treasures,  the  throne  of  king  David, 
upon  which  he  sat  to  give  judgment ;  and  upon  it,  all  round  it,  and  upon 
all  its  sides,  there  are  crosses  of  gold. 

The  fathers  and  patriarchs  used  to  Write  letters  to  the  kings  of 
Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  twice  in  the  year ;  and  the  last  of  them  who  did 
so  was  Zacharias,  the  sixty-fourth  patriarch ;  for  Al-Hakim  forbad  the 
practice,  which  ceased  from  that  time  until  now.  Nevertheless  when  a 
letter  comes  from  any  of  these  kings  to  the  caliph  at  Misr  or  his  vizier, 
he  bids  the  patriarch  write  a  reply  to  the  letter,  with  all  the  respect  and 
reverence  due  from  Christians,  and  all  the  compliments  which  are  cus- 
tomary among  them.  The  patriarch  charges  the  king  of  Abyssinia  to  avoid 
association  with  the  Muslims,  who  are  under  his  government.  Formerly 
it  was  customary  with  all  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  as  well  as  their  subjects 
to  have  several  wives  2.  This  continued  until  the  patriarchate  of  Anba 
Sinuthius,  the  sixty-seventh  patriarch 3 ;  who  commanded  the  metro- 
politan to  bring  them  back  from  this  mode  of  life  to  the  mode  of  life 
existing  among  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  not  to  authorize 


1  Apparently  a  word  of  Greek  origin. 

2  Danhauer's  testimony  on  this  point  agrees  with  Abu  Salih's :  '  reges  olim 
sex  aut  septem  habuerunt  uxores,  aulici  communiter  duas  aut  tres,  ceteri  pro  lubitu 
prout  res  domestica  fert,  alteram  priori  addunt  aut  superaddunt  tertiam.'  The 
priests,  however,  were  never  allowed  more  than  one  wife  {Eccl.  Aethiop.  cap.  v. 
§  3).  Alvarez  (Lord  Stanley's  trans,  p.  45)  seems  to  say  that  in  places  polygamy 
was  common,  and  was  not  forbidden  by  the  '  king  or  magistrates,'  but  only  by  the 
church.  Yet  '  every  man  who  has  more  than  one  wife  does  not  enter  the  church 
nor  receive  the  sacrament ;  and  they  hold  him  to  be  excommunicated.'  But  the 
ban  is  easily  removed.     (A.  J.  B.) 

3  This  is  an  error.  The  sixty-seventh  patriarch  was  Cyril  (see  above,  fol.  44  b, 
&c),  who  ordained  Severus  metropolitan  of  Abyssinia;  and  it  was  this  Severus 
who  by  exhortation  and  threats  put  down  polygamy.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pair. 
p.  453.     The    date   referred   to  is   about  a.  d.  1086.     Sinuthius   (Sanutius),   the 
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the  king  and  his  subjects  to  do  as  they  were  then  doing  ;  and  after  this 
the  Abyssinians  refrained  from  following  their  former  custom,  and  began 
to  have  each  of  them  one  wife  only. 

[This  patriarch]  also  established  that  in  the  rite  of  consecration  of 
churches  the  same  customs  should  be  followed  as  in  all  the  churches  of 
Egypt ;  and  he  bade  the  metropolitan  direct  the  Abyssinians  to  slay  at 
the  completion  of  the  building  of  a  church  twelve  beasts1,  namely  four  Pol.  107  a 
oxen,  four  sheep,  and  four  goats,  three  at  each  side  of  the  church ;  and 
that  they  should  distribute  [the  flesh]  of  all  [of  them]  on  the  day  when 
they  ceased  from  the  building  of  the  church,  as  a  gift  to  God  who  had 
helped  them  to  complete  a  house  in  which  offerings  should  be  made 
to  him  and  in  which  his  name  should  be  commemorated,  and  supplica- 
tions and  prayers  and  praises  should  be  offered. 


sixty-fifth  patriarch,  occupied  the  see  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 
(A.  J.  B.) 

1  This  custom  of  sacrificing  animals  at  the  consecration  or  completion  of 
a  church  is  quite  unexampled  in  Coptic  church  history  and  quite  against  the 
Coptic  canons.  It  can  only  mean,  I  think,  that  the  patriarch  sanctioned  the 
maintenance  of  a  purely  Abyssinian  practice.  From  the  earliest  times  there  were 
large  Jewish  settlements  in  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  custom  of 
religious  sacrifice  derived  from  the  Jews  remained  after  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Christianity,  just  as  it  remained  and  remains  among  the  Arabs  after 
their  conversion  to  Islam.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Copts  also 
retained  the  custom  of  slaying  if  not  of  sacrificing  animals  on  certain  solemn 
occasions.  Lane  instances  the  killing  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  at  the  bridegroom's 
house  on  the  evening  of  a  wedding,  when  the  animal  is  slaughtered  at  the  door 
and  the  bride  steps  over  its  blood ;  and  he  mentions  that  at  Christmas,  Epiphany, 
and  Easter,  when  the  Copts  pay  regular  visits  to  the  tombs  of  their  relatives, 
a  buffalo  or  sheep  is  commonly  slain  and  given  to  the  poor  as  an  act  rather 
of  charity  than  sacrifice.  (Mod.  Egyptians,  ii.  pp.  292,  296.)  But  the  Muslim 
sacrifices  are  far  more  numerous  and  more  distinctly  ritual  in  character  (op. 
cit.  i.  pp.  67,  116,  302;  ii.  221,  259,  268).  The  present  writer  has  seen 
Muslim  sacrifices  with  a  propitiatory  purpose  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
(A.J.B.) 

p  p  2 
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Saint  Thomas. 

§  The  church  of  Thomas  the  Disciple  and  his  holy  hand,  with  which 
he  touched  the  Lord's  side,  and  which  is  still  living,  as  a  witness  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  living  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  of  his  ascension 
into  heaven.  This  hand  is  part  of  the  body  of  Saint  Thomas,  which 
lies  in -a  church  upon  one  of  the  Indian1  islands  in  the  salt  sea,  which 
has  been  described  by  travellers  among  those  things  that  are  cele- 
brated among  men  down  to  our  own  day. 

North-western  Africa. 

§  Western  Africa.  The  gospel  was  preached  in  this  country  by 
Philip  the  Apostle 2,  whose  name  means  Lover  of  Horses.     [There  is  in 


1  I.  e.  at  Mailapur  or  Sao  Thome-,  the  suburb  of  Madras.  It  is  not  strictly  an 
island,  but  there  is  water  to  the  north  and  south  of  it  and  a  great  lake  behind  the 
town,  and  at  the  time  of  the  monsoons  the  place  becomes  almost  an  island ;  see 
Germann,  Kir c he  der  Thomaschristen,  1877,  p.  272  ff.  It  has  of  course  been  much 
disputed  whether  St.  Thomas  was  buried  in  India  or  at  Edessa.  Assemani  says 
that  all  old  Syriac  and  Arabic  writers  agree  that  St.  Thomas  was  buried  at 
Calamina  and  translated  to  Edessa;  see  Bib.  Or.  ii.  pp.  387-391.  The  question 
is  fully  discussed  in  Germann,  op.  cit.  This  author  suggests  as  an  explanation  of 
the  name  Calamina,  that  it  arose  from  the  answer  to  the  question,  '  Where  was 
St.  Thomas  martyred  ? '  to  which  the  reply  in  the  Malayalim  language  was : 
'  Mailapur  Calurmina,'  i.  e.  '  On  a  rock  near  Mailapur '  (pp.  cit.  p.  43). 

2  The  statement  that  St.  Philip  preached  in  north-western  Africa,  especially  at 
Carthage,  is  in  agreement  with  some  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  that  Apostle ;  see 
Acta  SS.  at  May  1;  Lipsius,  Die  apocr.  Apostelgeschichte,  iii.  p.  32  ff . ;  Wright, 
Apocr.  Acts  of  the  App. ;  Coptic  Synaxarium  at  Hatur  18=  Nov.  14;  Conflicts 
of  the  Holy  App.,  translated  from  the  Ethiopic  by  Malan,  pp.  66-76.  The  Greek 
accounts  make  St,  Philip  die  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  and  the  Syriac  account 
merely  describes  his  mission  to  Carthage  and  says  nothing  of  his  death  there. 
The  Coptic  Synaxarium,  however,  is  more  explicit,  and  states  that  the  Apostle 
was  put  to  death  in  Africa,  and  that  an  angel  carried  his  body  away  to  Jerusalem ; 
but  that  subsequently  the  people  all  became  Christians,  and  prayed  to  God  that 
he  would  restore  the  sacred  relics  to  them,  which  was  miraculously  accomplished. 
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this  country]  the  church  of  Saint  John,  and  a  church  named  after  the 
Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  founded  by  a  travelling 
merchant  in  the  year  931  of  Alexander  (a.  D.  618-619).  The  country 
still  further  west  is  inhabited  by  Romans ;  and  much  snow  and  hail  falls 
there,  and  men  and  beasts  die  there. 

Carthage.     Here  is  buried  the  body  of  the  aforesaid  Philip. 

Spain. 

Spain  is  the  seat  of  the  dominion  of  the  Muslim  Berbers  of  the  Fol.l07b 
west ;   and  at  its  extremity  is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Roman 
Franks. 

§  The  book  of  Al-Khitat  bi-Misr 1  relates  that  when  'Amr  ibn 
al  -'Asi 2,  the  emir  of  Egypt,  captured  the  fortress  of  Toledo  in  Spain,  in 
the  month  of  Rajab  of  the  year  93  of  the  Arab  dominion  (A.  D.  712), 
through  the  agency  of  Musa,  he  found  there  a  crown  3  which  was  said 
to  be  the  crown  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  and  also  his  table  which 
was  of  gold  encircled  with  gems,  and  was  worth  alone  200,000  dinars ; 
and  besides  this  he  found  money  and  valuable  treasures  and  precious 
jewels  and  vessels  and  arms  beyond  all  price. 


1  By  Al-Kindi. 

2  This  is  an  error,  probably  of  the  copyist  and  abbreviator.  Musa  was  not 
despatched  to  Spain  by  'Amr,  who  had  in  fact  died  more  than  fifty  years  earlier. 

3  The  capture  of  these  treasures  of  Solomon  by  the  Arabs  on  the  conquest  of 
Toledo  is  related  by  several  historians.  See  e.  g.  Al-Makkari  ed.  Dozy,  &c.  i. 
p.  1  a!-;  Al-Makin,  Hist.  Sarac.  p.  85.  Yakfit  says  that  Toledo  (Tulaitulah  or 
Tulaitalah)  had  been  visited  by  Solomon,  Alexander,  and  Jesus  Christ.  The 
treasures  of  Solomon  were  famous  in  Europe  before  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain. 
Procopius  (De  Bello  Goth.  Bk.  1)  says  that  among  the  spoils  carried  away  from 
Rome  by  Alaric  were  the  ornaments  of  Solomon,  the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  the  sapphires  with  which  they  were  incrusted.  They  had, 
he  says,  been  captured  at  Jerusalem  by  the  armies  of  Titus,  and  they  were  taken 
by  Alaric  from  Rome  to  Carcassonne.  From  this  city  they  must  have  been  carried 
off  by  the  Visigoths  to  Toledo.     Cf.  Gibbon  (ed.  1838),  iv.  p.  129.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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The  Miraculous  Olive-tree. 
The  place  called  Anzar  wa-A'jab1  is  near  Marea2,  there  being 
a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  between  them.  Here  is  the  church 
of  the  Pure  Lady  and  Virgin  Mary.  The  biographies  [of  the  patriarchs] 
relate  that  at  the  door  of  this  church  there  stands  an  olive-tree  which 
has  no  green  leaves  upon  it 3 ;  but  that  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
that  church,  at  sunrise,  this  tree  becomes  green  while  all  the  people 
are  looking  at '  it,  and  its  branches  spread,  and  its  leaves  unfold,  and 
fruit  appears  upon  it ;  and  the  fruit  deepens  in  colour  and  grows  and 
multiplies  until  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  tree  is  covered  with 
Fol.lOSa  olives.  Then  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  church  comes  out,  and  takes 
some  of  the  olives,  which  he  presses,  and  with  the  oil  of  which  he  lights 
the  lamps.  And  the  people  who  are  assembled  pray,  and  receive  the 
communion,  and  disperse  to  their  own  homes.  Afterwards  the  priest 
in  charge  of  the  church  collects  that  which  is  left  of  the  olives,  and 
has  them  pressed ;  and  they  supply  the  church  with  sufficient  oil  for 
lighting  the  lamps  during  the  whole  year.  This  [story  which  has 
been  related]  was  written  by  the  sheikh  Abu  '1-Barakat  Mauhub  ibn 
Mansur  ibn  Mufarraj,  the  Alexandrian  deacon,  in  the  biography  of 
Anba  Christodulus,  the  sixty-sixth  patriarch. 

North-ivesteru  Africa. 
The   City  of  Darkness.     Between  this  and  the  town  of  Al-Ikran 
there  is  a  river  called  the  Jarjar,  the  width  of  which  is  300  miles  [or] 
100  parasangs  4. 

1  I.  e.  '  Most  remarkable  and  most  wonderful.'     The  <_>   has  been  omitted 

J! 

before  Jai  \ . 

2  Marea  (Mapei'a)  is  well  known  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  geographers  as 
a  town  near  Lake  Mareotis.  It  existed  for  some  time  after  the  Arab  conquest, 
but  few  traces  now  remain  of  it. 

3  This  story  may  be  compared  with  the  English  legend  of  the  '  holy  thorn,' 
which  blossoms  at  Christmastide.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  We  seem  here  to  be  in  the  region  of  pure  legend.  The  statement  is  taken 
by  our  author  from  the  Book  of  Clement  (see  below),  which  speaks  of  the  river 
Jarjar  near  the  City  of  Darkness,  and  says  that  it  was  100  parasangs  in  widlh  ; 
see  MS.  Bodl.  Or.  294,  p.  302. 
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§  The  town  called  Al-Luzariku J  is  in  North-western  Africa,  near 
Carthage  ;  and  Paul 2  the  Apostle  preached  and  founded  several  churches 
there.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  church  named  after  the  Pure  Lady ;  it  is 
3,000  great  cubits  in  length,  and  1,153  cubits  in  breadth.  The  river 
[Jarjar]  was  divided  at  this  [town  of  Al-Luzariku],  and  thirteen  different 
paths  were  made  through  it.  This  [town]  was  seen  by  Peter,  chief  of 
the  apostles,  when  he  visited  it,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fol.l08b 
Book  of  Clement.  The  people  of  this  town  used  to  keep  the  feast  of  the 
idols  on  the  12th  of  lyar,  every  year ;  and  on  this  day  they  wove  roses 
into  garlands  and  placed  them  on  the  heads  of  their  idols,  and  offered 
them  fresh  honey 3  and  farik  as-sabil  from  among  their  stores. 

There  was  in  the  town  of  Al-Luzarikun  a  talisman  *  upon  the  walls, 
which  warned  the  people  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  and  then  they 
forbad  him  to  enter.     That  river  [Jarjar],  at  the  prayer  of  Paul,  was 


1  This  name  is  apparently  so  written  in  the  MS.,  but  the  copy  of  the  Book 
of  Clement  at  the  Bodleian  Library  writes  the  name  jjuj^oI,  and  says  that  this 
city  is  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness  (Atlantic)  and  near  the  confines 
of  the  world;  see  MS.  Bodl.  Or.  294,  p.  302. 

2  The  Bodleian  MS.  just  cited  relates  the  mission  of  St.  Paul  to  this  city  in 
similar  terms,  only  at  greater  length. 

3  I  suppose  JjwII  to  be  written  for  J~J1 ,  as  ^y,  is  frequently  written  by  our 
scribe  for  .^,.  The  copy  of  the  Book  of  Clement  in  the  Bodleian  puts  the  fol- 
lowing words  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  who  is  describing  his  mission  to  this  city  : 
s In  Jail  +vi\  eUi  .J  jjlSj   ,U j&>  ^y>  o*i*  iLJ j£s-  Uj^I  l^Jl  ^^ly  oilSj 

iiJj.il   kill    u^j^J    Ci>Wj    |»^°5I1    u"ij    li*    J_3rt^3    ^j"    "-**    \JJ*-Q.j-f$   &!p   iiJjil 

'  I  arrived  there  on  the  1 2th  of  the  month  of  lyar,  and  on  that  day  the  people 
of  that  city  were  keeping  a  great  festival,  on  which  they  made  wreaths  of  roses 
and  placed  them  on  the  heads  of  the  images  and  they  offered  to  the  idols  young 
leeks  from  their  stores.'     (MS.  Bodl.  Or.  294,  p.  303.) 

4  This  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Clement,  which  states  that  it  roared  with 
a  voice  like  thunder,  saying : 

-Mil  jJ  v-^i-c  l^-a 

'  Here  is  a  stranger  who  is  come  to  you  ! '   {he.  cit) 
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divided  by  thirteen  paths,  and  he  baptized  in  it  1 8,000  men  of  the  city, 
and  they  built  several  large  churches ;  and  Paul  broke  the  talisman  of 
which  we  have  spoken ;  and  at  his  prayer  God  planted  the  olive-tree 
from  which  the  oil  is  pressed  which  serves  for  lighting  the  lamps  of 
the  churches  in  this  city. 

India. 

§  India.  In  this  country  there  is  neither  heat  nor  cold,  because 
it  is  on  the  equator.  It  is  the  land  of  Abyssinia  \  which  is  also  called 
Al-Hindah.  All  its  inhabitants  worship  the  Buddhas 2  and  the  sun  and 
the  fire.  It  is  the  land  of  India,  and  its  shores  are  far  from  Egypt ;  it  is 
very  extensive,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  seas  and  the  expanse  of  waters,  over  which  ships  pass  from  the 
coasts  of  Egypt ;  and,  on  land,  India  lies  next  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 
Fol.lODa  India  lay  in  ancient  times  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry;  and  Thomas3, 


1  The  confusion  of  Ethiopia  with  India  is  as  old  as  the  beginnings  of  Greek 
literature  and  remained  till  its  latest  days.  See  Homer,  Od.  i.  23,  24  ;  Herod,  iii.  94 
and  vii.  70;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus,  1.  808  f. ;  Tibullus,  Eleg.  Bk.  ii.  3,  55  ;  Virgil, 
Georg.  ii.  1 16  and  iv.  293  ;  Strabo,  i.  and  xv ;  Josephus,  Bell.Jud.  ii.  1 6.  4 ;  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  ap.  Migne,  torn.  88,  p.  115;  Epiphanius,  in  Ancorat,  ii.  p.  60  E ; 
Philostorgius,  iii.  10;  Procopius,  Bell.  Pas.  i.  19,  p.  58  C,  D,  and  De  Aedificiis, 
v.  1,  p.  109B;  Nonnus,  Dionysiaca,  xvii.  3946°.  Cf.  Letronne,  Maiiriaux  pour 
I' hist,  du  Chrislianisme  en  Egypte  en  Nubie  et  en  Abyssinie,  where  these  passages 
are  referred  to.  Mr.  Thos.  Wright  in  his  Early  Christianity  in  Arabia  has  a 
learned  note  in  which  he  shows  plainly  the  extension  of  the  term  India  to  cover 
Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix  as  well  as  the  great  peninsula  to  which  the  word 
is  properly  applied.     (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Cf.  Al-Biruni  (ed.  Sachau),  pp.  ov,  01,  ve,  rAp,  for  mention  of  Buddha  (Xj). 

3  The  question  of  the  mission  of  St.  Thomas  to  India  is  discussed  at  length  in 
Germann,  Kirche  der  Thomaschristen.  The  Syriac  Acts  of  St.  Thomas  containing 
an  account  of  this  mission  were  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Wright  in  his  Apocr. 
Acts  of  the  App.,  London,  1871,  and  they  are  probably  as  early  as  the  second  or 
third  century  in  their  present  form.  The  name  of  the  king  Gondopherres  or 
Gundaphorus  is  confirmed  through  modern  research  as  that  of  Undopherres,  who 
was  reigning  about  half  a  century  after  Christ  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus.     Cf. 
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the  greatest  of  the  twelve,  who  was   sent   thither,  announced  to  the 

people  the  message  of  salvation.     This  glorious  apostle  converted  them 

from  the  worship  of  idols  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the  way  of 

salvation;  and  he  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 

and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  they  received  from  him  the  orthodox  faith  and 

built   many  churches.      He   ordained   over   them,   as   bishops,   priests, 

and  deacons,  those  of  whose  constancy  in  the  faith  which  they  had 

received  from  him  he  was  assured  ;   and  he  taught  them  the  rules  of 

religious  worship,  and  the  consecration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  the 

rite  of  offering  incense  during  their  prayers  and  liturgies.     So  he  led 

them  to  the  knowledge  of  God.     He  also  performed  startling  signs  and 

extraordinary  wonders  before  them,  such  as  they  had  never  seen  or 

heard  of,  and  confirmed  their  faith,  until  they  abandoned  the  worship 

of  idols  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  them,  and   learnt   from    the 

Source  of  intelligence  the  extent  of  their  errors  and   of  the  falsity  of 

their  beliefs.     Thus  when  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  people  were 

enlightened,  they  set  themselves  to  build  a  church  to  the  great  Thomas, 

who  had  been  their  guide ;  and  in  this  church  which  they  erected  to  the 

great  apostle  Thomas,  from  whom  they  had  received  the  orthodox  faith, 

God  manifested  a  great  sign   to  them ;    for,  when  the  building  of  the 

church  was  completed,  God  sent  the  sea  which  covered  the  road  leading 

to  the  church.  •  And  when  this  apostle  was  martyred,  and  had  finished  Fol.l09b 

his  fight,  and  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  his  body  was  carried 

to  this  church  ;  and  they  placed  it  in  a  chest  of  skilful  workmanship,  and 

overlaid  it  with  gold.     And  when  they  saw  this  other  wonder  after  his 

martyrdom,  namely  that  his  right  hand  was  not  changed  from  its  former 

appearance  during  life,  they  marvelled,  and  their  faith  was  strengthened  ; 

so  they  made  an  opening  in  the  chest  through  which  his  holy  hand 

came  out,  as  a  manifest  sign  to  all  who  saw  it.     Now  the  sea  which  had 

covered   the  road  to  the  church  went   back   from   it   every  year ;    for 

God  sent  a  wind  which  drove  the  sea  back  from  the  road,  which  was 


Lipsius,  Die  Apocr.  Aposklgeschichte,  i.  pp.  225-347.  On  the  Coptic  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  see  Prof.  Ignazio  Guidi  in  Rendiconti  della  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei, 
vols.  iii.  and  iv. . 

q  q  ["•  7.] 
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thus  laid  open  for  the  assembling  of  the  congregation  at  the  festival  of 
Thomas.  For  men  came  thither  from  all  parts  and  walked  along  the 
road  to  the  church,  as  the  children  of  Israel  walked,  when  the  Red 
Sea  was  divided  for  them,  under  the  guidance  of  the  prophet  Moses  who 
prayed  for  them  before  the  Lord.  So  God  showed  a  similar  sign  in 
our  own  time,  through  the  prayers  of  this  great  apostle  and  his  great 
dignity  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  who  confirmed  his  teaching  by  so  mighty 
a  miracle,  which  has  never  ceased.  Thus  the  people  who  assemble  at 
this  great  festival,  celebrate  it  and  receive  blessings  ;  and  the  priests 
Pol.llOa  celebrate  the  liturgy  and  take  the  holy  mysteries,  and  dip  the  holy  body 
in  the  pure  blood,  and  place  it  in  that  pure  hand  1.     Then  all  the  people 


1  This  story  of  the  communion  of  St.  Thomas  is  to  be  found  related  by  an 
oriental  prelate  who  visited  Pope  Calixtus  I  at  Rome  in  a.d.  1122,  and  who  is 
called  in  the  accounts  John,  patriarch  of  India.  Two  independent  narratives 
of  this  visit  exist;  one  in  the  Chronicon  Alberici  Monachi  published  in  Leibnitz, 
Accessiones  Historicae,  ad  ann.  1122  ;  and  the  other  in  Mabillonii  Vetera  Analecla 
in  a  letter  written  by  Abbot  Oddo  of  St.  Re"my  to  a  Count  Thomas.  Oddo  says 
that  he  was  present  at  the  '  patriarch's '  interview  with  the  Pope.  He  states, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Indian  prelate,  that  the  church  of  St.  Thomas 
was  surrounded  by  a  river,  but  that  eight  days  before  and  eight  days  after  the 
festival  of  the  apostle  the  water  retreated  so  that  the  church  could  be  reached  on 
foot  over  dry  land ;  the  body  of  the  saint  was  seated  upon  the  bishop's  chair,  and 
received  in  its  open  hand  the  offerings  that  were  made,  unless  a  heretic  approached, 
when  the  hand  at  once  closed.  Albericus,  whose  account  varies  somewhat  from 
Oddo's,  adds  that  the  host  was  handed  to  the  apostle  during  the  mass,  and 
that  the  people  received  the  communion  from  his  open  hand,  which,  however, 
closed  on  the  approach  of  a  misbeliever.     See  Germann,  op.  cit.  p.  165  ff. 

Another  account  of  this  communion-scene  is  to  be  found  in  the  Itinerary  of 
John  of  Hesse,  who  appears  to  have  travelled  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  who 
places  the  relics  in  the  city  of  Hulna,  four  days  from  Edessa.  Ulna  is  also  the 
name  given  by  Albericus  to  the  episcopal  city  of  John  of  India.  The  '  Itinerary  ' 
states  that  Prester  John  dwelt  at  Edessa.  The  body  of  St.  Thomas  was  placed  in 
the  episcopal  throne,  and  the  communion  is  thus  described : 

'  Missa  igitur  finita  Presbyter  Joannes,  archiepiscopi  et  ceteri  praelati  religiosi 
cum  aliis  hominibus  christianis   devote  geniculando,  et  humillime   se  inclinando 
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receive  the  holy  mysteries  out  of  the  palm  of  that  pure  hancl  and  they 
continue  to  communicate  in  this  manner  one  after  the  other  until  the 
hand  grasps  one  of  the  congregation  ;  then  they  all  glorify  God,  and 
the  priests  communicate  the  rest  of  the  people.  Afterwards  the  priests 
carry  that  chest  in  their  hands  with  chanting  and  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  set  it  again  in  its  place,  after  the  people  have  kissed  it  and  been 
blessed  by  it.  When  this  religious  service  is  over,  and  as  the  people 
are  about  to  disperse,  they  are  blessed  by  that  man,  whom  God  has 
chosen  out  of  the  people  to  remain  for  a  year  in  the  service  of  that 
pure  body,  to  keep  the  candles  lighted  before  it  night  and  day.  The 
people  also  leave  with  him  all  that  he  can  need,  and  all  depart  to  their 
own  homes.  And  when  they  reach  the  shore,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  left  behind,  then  the  sea  returns  as  it  was  before,  and  covers  the  road 
to  the  church.  This  custom  has  continued  without  interruption  for  ages. 
When  the  people  return  the  following  year,  they  find  that  that  man,  who 
was  left  to  serve  the  body  of  Saint  Thomas,  has  died  at  that  very  hour 
and  is  still  warm  1.  Praise  to  God,  who  is  great  and  glorious  in  his 
saints,  and  works  miracles  for  their  sakes.     To  him  be  glory  ! 

Town  of  Kulam  2.     All  the  Christians  who  live  here  are  Nestorians.   Fol.llOb 


accipiunt  sacramentum  de  manu  apostoli.  Patriarcha  vero  ministrat  seu  porrigit 
apostolo  sacramentum  ad  digitos  qui  dignis  tribuit  et  retrahit  indignis.  Apostoli 
autem  manus  stat  aliqualiter  elevata  et  semiclausa,  et  ob  reverentiam  duo  archie- 
piscopi  apponunt  manus  suas  ad  brachium  apostoli,  non  tamen  regendo  manus 
ejus.  Corpus  autem  apostoli  est  integrum  et  illesum  cum  crinibus  et  barba 
vestimentisque  suis  quibus  vivus  utebatur.  Est  itaque  pannis  pretiosissimis 
coopertum.  Etiam  ad  praedictam  ministrationem  corporis  domini  serviunt  duo 
alii  archiepiscopi  tenentes  patenas  sub  manu  apostoli.'  See  Gustav  Oppert,  Da- 
Presbyter  Johannes  in  Sage  tend  Geschichte  (2nd  ed.  1870),  p.  189. 

1  One  of  the  first  visitors  to  the  church  and  relics  of  St.  Thomas  at  Mailapur 
in  modern  times,  the  Portuguese,  Diogo  Fernandes,  who  was  there  in  a.  d.  1517, 
found  an  old  man  who  attended  to  the  lamps  of  the  church,  and  stated  that  this 
office  was  hereditary  in  his  family.  The  church  was  then  in  ruins.  See  Barros, 
Da  Asia  Decada  i.  (ed.  1777),  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  223  ff.  In  a. d.  1547,  the  Portuguese 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  church  ;  ibid.  p.  226. 

2  I.e.  Quilon,  on  the  coast  of  Travancore.     See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort,  i.  p.  1.1. 

q  q  2 
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There  is  here  a  church  of  the  Lady  and  Pure  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  a  church 
of  the  glorious  saint  and  great  martyr  Saint  George. 

Fahsur 1.  Here  there  are  several  churches ;  and  all  the  Christians 
here  are  Nestorians  ;  and  that  is  the  condition  of  things  here.  It  is 
from  this  place  that  camphor  comes;  and  this  commodity  [is  a  gum 
which]  oozes  from  the  trees.  In  this  town  there  is  one  church  named 
after  our  Lady,  the  Pure  Virgin  Mary. 

Arabia. 
Sana 2  in  Al-Yaman.  Here  is  the  church  called  Al-Kalis,  which  was 
founded  by  Ibrahim 3,  who  ruled  Al-Yaman  on  behalf  of  the  Negus, 
king  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  the  same  as  Abraha  al- Ashram  4,  whose  nose 
was  mutilated  in  battle,  so  that  he  was  named  Al-Ashram.  He  built 
this   church,  and   decorated 6   it   with   gilding   and   beautiful  paintings, 


and  in  his  article  on  China  (^^1),  i.  pp.  fff-fo*.     The  Portuguese  discovered  a 
church  at '  Coulam'  built  by  '  disciples  of  St.  Thomas; '  see  Barros,  op.  cit.  p.  235. 

1  So  the  word  is  written  in  the  MS.  I  can  only  conjecture  that  it  may  be 
a  clerical  error  for  Mansur  (  ,»*^)  or  Mansurah,  a  country  in  north-west  India  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  country  was  particularly  famous  among  the  Arabs 
for  camphor.     See  Al-Mas'udi  (ed.  Barbier),  i.  pp.  207,  377-379,  and  iii.  p.  49. 

2  The  capital  of  Yemen  (Al-Yaman).  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  ft . . 
Yemen  was  conquered  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet  by  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia ; 
see  the  account  given  by  Gibbon  in  chap,  xlii  and  Johannsen's  Historia  Femanae, 
Praef.  The  story  is  clearly  told  in  Thos.  Wright's  Early  Christianity  in  Arabia, 
p.  89.    (A.J.  B.) 

3  Generally  called  Abrahah  by  the  Arab  historians ;  see  At-Tabari,  Tdrikh 
ar-Rusul  wdl-MuMk  (ed.  De  Goeje  and  others),  prima  series,  pp.  iri-iFr.  He  is 
famous  as  the  general  who  attacked  Mecca  in  the  year  (a.d.  570)  in  which  the 
prophet  Mahomet  was  born,  the  year  called,  from  the  elephant  which  accom- 
panied the  army  of  Yemen,  the  Year  of  the  Elephant.  Our  author's  description 
of  the  church  of  Al-Kalis  is  much  fuller  than  that  given  by  At-Tabari,  op.  cit. 
p.  in*  ff.     (A.  J.  B.) 

4  '  The  scarred  '  or  '  mutilated.' 

5  At-Tabari  says : 

i-^li   «b  J^J  nil  ijtsfijajs  Jl  *_^Sj   i-***'  pLaillj  u^AJJb  siu^j   J   La?"  Lj   ULj 

^l*,!l_3  'L^^.hJIj  oUJb  sJlcli  dJi  (Jlc  J  djjjj.!  &JL.J  L«pij  L»J1  ^j  Uu^i 
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and  paved  it  with  coloured  marble  and  [set  up]  marble  pillars  ;  and  all 
the  time  he  was  living  and  sleeping  in  the  church.  He  adorned  it  with 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and  gilded  and  coloured 
glass,  and  he  overlaid  the  doors  with  plates  of  gold  studded  with  silver 
nails,  and  silver  studded  with  massive  gold  nails;  and  on  the  doors  Fol.llla 
leading  to  the  altars  he  put  broad  plates  of  gold,  and  he  set  them  with 
precious  stones,  and  in  the  midst  of  each  plate  he  set  a  golden  cross, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  red,  transparent  carbuncle  ;  and  around 
these  jewels  were  flowers  of  open  work  in  various  colours,  so  that 
spectators  were  astonished  at  it.  And  Abraha  bid  men  make  pil- 
grimages1 to  that  church,  and  so  they  flocked  thither  from  all  parts. 
And  he  made  for  it  a  screen  of  skilful  workmanship,  composed  of  ebony 
and  sdsam-wood,  inlaid  with  pure  white  ivory,  beautifully  carved 2.  So 
the  fame  of  this  church  spread  over  that  country,  and  those  who  had 
not  seen  it  heard  of  it,  and  multitudes  made  pilgrimages  thither,  and 
brought  votive  offerings  ;  and  many  men  lodged  in  the  church  and  spent 
day  and  night  there ;  and  the  king  provided  for  those  that  lodged  there, 
and  built  chambers  for  them  to  dwell  in,  and  erected  houses  which 
he  made  the  property  of  the  church.  This  king  was  a  wise  man, 
learned,  loving  God  and  doing  good  to  men,  just  in  his  judgments, 
good  in  his  life,  honoured  by  all  kings,  without  enemies  who  feared  him, 
on  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  life;  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pol.  111b 
the  history  of  At-Tabari. 


'  He  built  this  church  in  marvellous  fashion,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen,  with  gold  and  wonderful  paintings;  and  he  wrote  to  Caesar  to  tell  him 
that  he  intended  to  build  a  church  at  Sana,  to  be  a  monument  of  lasting  fame ; 
and  he  begged  Caesar  to  help  him  in  the  work ;  and  so  Caesar  sent  him  work- 
men and  mosaics  and  marble '  (p.  ire).  '  Caesar  '  was  the  emperor  Justinian  I. 
Cf.  Wright,  op.  cit.  p.  95.     (A.  J.  B.) 

1  So  At-Tabari,  he.  cit.  The  announcement  that  Abraha  expected  the 
people  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  San'a  and  to  neglect  the  Ka'bah  of  Mecca,  so 
enraged  the  Arabs  that  more  than  one  of  them  went  to  San'a  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  defiling  the  church,  and  this  led  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hedjaz.    (A.  J.  B.) 

2  Many  such  screens  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Coptic  religious  buildings,  though 
perhaps  of  less  magnificence.     See  Coptic  Churches.     (A.  J.  B.) 
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Marur  ad-Dair.  This  is  a  church  inclosed  within  a  strong  wall  ; 
and  it  is  now  called  Makbarat  al-Hukama  1.  In  this  district  lived  Abu 
Sharwan,  the  emir  of  Al-Yaman  under  Chosroes. 

Thamanin. 

The  village  called  Thamanin2.  The  mountain  of  Karda3  is  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  here  the  ark  rested  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and 
went  up  from  the  mountain  called  Al-Juda.  It  is  very  high,  so  that 
there  is  no  higher  mountain  on  earth  than  it ;  and  from  it  there  is 
a  view  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  Pentateuch  bears  witness 
that  God,  to  whom  be  praise,  sent  a  wind  upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  waters 
decreased,  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
stopped,  and  the  waters  were  abated  after  150  days ;  and  the  ship  or  ark 
of  Noah  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
month,  upon  the  mountain  of  Karda  at  a  village  called  Thamanin, 
according  to  that  which  has  already  been  said. 

Cities  bnilt  by  unknown  Founders. 

Among  the  buildings  of  which  the  founder  is  unknown,  and  which 
I  mention  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them,  is  Ghumdan4,  now  a  heap 
of  ruins,  such  as  are  unknown  elsewhere.  'Uthman  overthrew  it  in  the 
days  of  Islam,  but  its  ruins  remain  until  now.  Aryat 5,  the  Abyssinian, 
Fol.ll2a  who  conquered  Al-Yaman  for  the  Negus,  king  of  Abyssinia,  laid 
Ghumdan  waste  with  other  cities,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Muslims. 


1  I.  e.  '  Burial-place  of  the  Wise  men.' 

2  In  Mesopotamia  near  Mount  Ararat.     See  Yakut,  Gcogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  oi  . 

3  A  part  of  Mount  Ararat.  See  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  iv.  p.  ci  ;  Eutychius, 
Annates,  i.  p.  20. 

4  A  fortress  in  Yemen  between  San'a  and  Taiwan.  Some  said  it  was  built  by 
demons  at  the  command  of  Solomon.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  caliph  'Uthman. 
See  Yakut,  Gcogr.  Wort.  iii.  p.  mi-. 

6  See  Ibn  Iiisham,  Sirah  Sayyidind  Muhammad,  i.  p.  ta;  At-Tabati,  op.  at., 
prima  series,  p.  in  . 
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San'a  in  Al-Yaman  and  Istakhr1  in  Fars  and  Al-Ailah  in  Al-'Irak 
are  in  the  desert. 

The  history  of  Al-Manbaji  relates  that  king  Solomon,  son  of  the 
prophet  David,  king  of  Israel,  was  valiant  and  a  great  conqueror  and 
was  feared  and  magnified,  and  yet  was  gentle  and  humble,  merciful, 
chaste,  quiet  of  spirit  and  free  from  anger  or  hatred  ;  and  that  he  built 
Tadmor2,  and  made  wonderful  things  there,  and  named  it  City  of  the 
Sun  ;  and  that  he  built  Durrah 3,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and 
built  a  great  altar  near  the  city  of  Kirun. 

The  city  of  Aukir  was  built  by  Kirun  of  stones  overlaid  with  gold  ; 
and  among  the  stones  of  the  mountains  of  that  country  there  are  some 
that  shine  like  gold,,  like  golden  and  copper  marcasite.  When  the 
building  of  this  city  was  finished,  it  presented  a  wonderful  sight  when 
the  sun  shone  upon  it,  unlike  any  other  on  the  earth. 

City  of  Khauliya.  This  was  built  by  a  king  called  Jiyul,  and  he 
made  its  structures  lofty.  It  became  a  great  city,  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  women,  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  son  of  the  prophet  David,  upon 
whom  be  peace  !  Pol.  112  b 

Copyist's  Note. 
Here   ends    the  work  of  the  author  of  this  history.      For  he  was 
unable  to  make  his  work  complete  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  surface 


1  The  town  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Persepolis.  Many  legends 
were  told  of  its  foundation.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  account  among  the 
Muslims  was  that  it  was  founded  by  Solomon,  who  spent  the  day  there  and  the 
night  at  Tiberias  or  Tadmor;  see  Al-Istakhrf,  passim ;  Al-Mas'udi,  iv.  p.  76; 
Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  ni.  The  first  mention  of  the  remains  of  Persepolis 
in  modern  European  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  Giosafat  Barbaro,  the 
Venetian  envoy  in  1471  ;  see  Ramusio,  Viaggi  (ed.  1606),  vol.  i.  f.  107:  and  the 
first  full  accounts  were  given  by  the  Augustinian  friar  Antonio  de  Gouvea,  see  his 
Relagao  (16  n),  fol.  30;  and  by  Don  Garcia  de  Silva  y  Figueroa,  De  rebus  Persarum 
Epistola  (1620).  pp.  6-12,  translated  in  Purchas,  Pilgrims  (1625),  ii.  p.  1533  f. 

2  Tadmor  was  said,  like  Istakhr  and  Ghumdan,  to  have  been  built  by  demons 
for  Solomon;  see  Yakut,  Geogr.  Wort.  i.  p.  ai-a.  The  passage  of  Al-Manbaji 
may  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  Hunt  4178,  fol.  102  b. 

3  There  was  a  Darrah  off  the  coast  of  Persia. 
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of  the  earth  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ;  yet  he  collected  matter 
which  no  other  has  collected,  and  he  devoted  extreme  care  to  his  work. 
Nevertheless  he  was  concise  in  his  exposition,  because  he  shunned  in 
his  narrative  all  amplification  that  was  not  necessary. 

§  That  poor,  wretched,  feeble  slave,  the  copyist,  has  copied  what  he 
found  in  his  copy,  without  addition  or  subtraction,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Shaikh x  Ar-Ra'is  al-Akram  Abu  '1-Faraj,  son  of  the 
Shaikh  Raphael,  son  of  the  priest  Abu  '1-Farabi,  surnamed  Sand£k 
al-'Ilm.  This  priest  was  the  chief  of  the  priests  at  the  church  of 
Al-Mu'allakah  in  the  Fort  of  Ash-Shama'  in  the  city  of  Misr.  This 
book  describes  how  the  priest  Abu  '1-Ma'abi,  son  of  the  priest  As-Sabi 
Abu  '1-Fada'il,  son  of  the  priest  Al-Muhdab,  celebrated  the  liturgy  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  Al-Mu'allakah,  on  the  17th  of  Tut, 
and  placed  his  finger  in  the  chalice,  and  it  was  immediately  dyed  with 
natural  blood  2.  When  the  priest  saw  this  great  miracle,  he  was  serving 
Pol.  113  a  as  a  scribe  in  the  Divan  of  the  frontier-district  of  Alexandria,  but  he 
gave  up  his  work  and  lived  in  his  cell  at  the  said  church,  with  a  covering 
always  over  his  finger,  and  thus  he  lived  until  he  died.  May  the  Lord 
rest  his  soul,  and  have  mercy  upon  us  by  his  prayers  ! 

§  The  work  of  copying  this  book  was  finished  on  Wednesday,  the 
2nd  of  the  month  of  Ba'unah  in  the  year  1054  of  the  Blameless  Martyrs, 
which  corresponds  to  the  8th  of  Dhu  '1-Ka'dah  of  the  year  738  (a.  d. 
1338)      May  God  give  us  a  good  end  to  this  year  ! 

§  That  poor  slave  the  copyist  has  attempted  to  abbreviate  the  book, 
as  it  has  been  said,  without  diminishing  from  the  sense,  but  the  task 
has  been  too  great  for  him.  He  prays  all  those  who  read  the  book 
to  accept  the  excuse  from  him  who  offers  it.  May  God,  who  assists 
the  right,  help  us  all  towards  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  support 
us  in  temptation  and  in  the  trials  of  this  life,  and  preserve  us  in  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  bring  us  in  safety  to  the  harbour  of  salvation. 
Amen.     Praise  to  God  for  ever  and  ever ! 


1  I  here  omit  the  complimentary  epithets  as  untranslatable. 

2  Renaudot  tells  a  story  of  a  similar  event  in  Hist.  Pair.  p.  70. 
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ACCOUNT    OF   THE    MONASTERIES   AND   CHURCHES 
OF   THE    CHRISTIANS   OF    EGYPT; 

FORMING  THE   CONCLUDING   SECTIONS   OF   THE  EIIITAT  OF 
AL-MAKRIZt   (DIED  A.  H.  845  =  A.  D.  1441). 

Ibn  Sidah  says:  Ad-Dair  (monastery)  is  an  inn  (khan)  of  the  Christians, 
in  the  plural  Adydr1;  and  the  superior  of  it  is  called  Dayydr  or  Dairdni. 
I  remark  that  Ad-Dair  is  among  Christians  the  special  dwelling-place  of  the 
monks,  and  Al-Kanisah  (church)  is  among  them  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
people  for  prayer. 

1.  Al-KilldyaW-,  the  Cell  at  Misr3.  This  Killdyah  stands  beside  the  Mu'allakah 
in  the  Kasr  ash-Shama'  in  the  city  of  Misr,  and  is  the  place  of  assembly  of  aged 
monks  and  learned  Christians,  and  its  rules  are  followed  by  all  the  monasteries. 

2.  The  Monastery  of  Turd  is  also  known  as  the  Monastery  of  Abfl  Jurj,  and 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  This  Abu  Jurj  is  the  same  as  Saint  George,  and 
is  one  of  those  whom  the  emperor  Diocletian  persecuted  that  he  might  renounce 
Christianity ;  but  as  various  tortures,  such  as  scourging  and  burning  with  fire,  did 
not  bring  about  his  perversion,  his  head  was  cut  off  on  the  3rd  of  Tishri,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  7th  of  Babah. 

3.  Monastery  of  Sha'rdn.  This  monastery  stands  at  the  boundary  of  the 
district  of  Tura,  and  is  built  of  stone  and  brick;  there  are  palm-trees  here;  and 
many  monks  are  to  be  found  here.     It  is  also  called  the  Monastery  of  Shahrdn, 


1  Al-Makrizi,  like  Abu  Salih,  also  uses  the  plurals  ij%\  and  i^IJIjj. 

2  Wiistenfeld  remarks  that  the  commoner  form  is  Killiyah,  i-Ji^,  which  is 
nearer  to  the  original  mXMov. 

3  I.  e.  Fustat  Misr  or  Al-Fustat,  now  called  by  Europeans  '  Old  Cairo.' 

r  r  [II.  7.] 
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and  Shahran  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  learned  Christians  or  else  a  king. 
Formerly  this  monastery  was  known  under  the  name  of  Mercurius,  who  is  also 
called  Markurah  or  Abu  Markurah  ;  but  afterwards,  when  Barsuma  ibn  at-Tabban 
lived  here,  it  was  called  the  Monastery  of  Barsuma.  A  festival  is  kept  here 
in  the  fifth  week  of  the  Great  Fast,  at  which  the  patriarch  and  the  principal 
Christians  assemble,  and  large  sums  are  expended  upon  it.  That  Mercurius 
[whom  we  have  mentioned]  is  one  of  those  whom  Diocletian  caused  to  be  put 
to  death  on  the  19th  of  Tammuz,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  25th  of  Abib;  he 
was  a  soldier. 

4.  The  Monastery  of  the  Apostles.  This  monastery  stands  at  the  extremity  of 
the  district  of  As-Suff  and  Al-Wadi l,  and  is  an  old  and  small  monastery. 

5.  Monastery  of  Peter  and  Paul.  This  monastery  stands  near  Itfih  towards 
the  south,  and  is  a  small  monastery ;  there  is  a  festival  here  on  the  5th  of  Abib. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Monastery  of  Al-Kasriyah.  Peter  is  the  greatest 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples ;  he  was  a  tanner  or  a  fisherman,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  emperor  Nero  on  the  29th  of  Haziran,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  5th  of  Abib ;  and  Paul  was  a  Jew,  but  accepted  Christianity  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  and  invited  others  to  adopt  his  religion ;  so  the  emperor  Nero  put  him 
to  death  a  year  after  the  death  of  Peter. 

6.  The  Monastery  of  Al-fummaizah  is  also  known  as  the  Monastery  of  Al-Jfid  ; 
and  sailors  call  the  place  Jaza'ir  ad-Dair  (Islands  of  the  Monastery),  and  it  is 
opposite  to  Al-Maimun 2  and  west  of  the  Monastery  of  Al-'Arabah ;  it  is  built 
in  the  name  of  Saint  Anthony,  who  is  also  called  Antunah ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Kaman,  and  when  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  over,  and  he  had  escaped 
martyrdom,  wished  to  substitute  for  it  a  discipline  which  should  lead  to  a  similar 
reward.  So  Anthony  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  was  the  first 
who  introduced  the  monastic  life  among  Christians  instead  of  martyrdom :  he 
fasted  forty  days  and  nights  without  taking  food  or  drink,  and  watched  through 
the  night ;  and  this  he  did  during  the  Great  Fast  every  year. 

7.  Monastery  of  Al-'Arabah*.  This  is  reached  by  a  three  days'  journey  on 
camels,  and  is  among  the  eastern  mountains  ;  between  it  and  the  Sea  of  Al-Kulzum 


1  Two  places  in  the  province  of  Itfih  (Wustenfeld). 

2  Al-Maimun  and  Kaman  were  two  places  in  the  district  of  Busir  in  the 
province  of  Al-Jizah. 

3  This  is  the  famous  monastery  of  St.  Anthony,  near  the  Red  Sea. 
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(Red  Sea)  there  is  a  full  day's  ride ;  almost  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  cultivated  there, 
and  it  has  three  wells  of  running  water.  It  was  founded  by  the  afore-mentioned 
Saint  Anthony.  The  monks  of  this  monastery  fast  all  their  lives,  but  their  fast 
only  lasts  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  take  food,  except  at  the  Great  Fast 
and  the  Barmuldt1,  when  their  fast  lasts  till  the  stars  come  out.  Al-Barmdldt 
means  in  their  language  a  fast  of  this  kind. 

8.  The  Monastery  0/ Saint  PauP,  also  called  Monastery  of  the  Sons  of  Paul, 
or  Monastery  of  An-Namiirah.  This  monastery  lies  in  the  country  west  of  At-Tur 
(Sinai),  near  a  spring  of  water  where  travellers  halt.  They  have  a  legend  that 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  when  he  encamped  with  the  Israelites  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Al-Kulzum,  purified  herself  at  this  spring.  Saint  Paul  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  and  his  father  left  to  him  and  his  brother  a  large  fortune;  but  when 
his  brother  quarrelled  over  it  he  left  him  in  his  anger.  Then  he  saw  a  corpse 
about  to  be  buried ;  and  this  made  him  ponder,  and  he  went  forward  meditating 
upon  it  through  the  country,  until  he  settled  beside  this  spring ;  and  here  he 
remained,  and  God  supported  him.  Then  Saint  Anthony  came,  and  remained 
with  him  till  he  died,  and  this  monastery  was  built  over  his  grave.  Between  this 
monastery  and  the  sea  there  is  a  distance  of  three  hours'  journey ;  it  has  a  garden 
in  which  are  palms  and  vines  and  a  stream  of  running  water. 

9.  Monastery  of  Al-Kusair.  Abu  '1-Hasan  'Ali  ibn  Muhammad  ash-Shabushtf 
says  in  his  Book  of  the  Monasteries :  '  This  monastery  stands  upon  the  mountain 
on  a  level  spot  on  the  summit,  and  is  a  monastery  of  fine  solid  architecture,  in 
a  pleasant  solitude ;  it  is  inhabited  by  monks,  and  has  a  well  hewn  in  the  rock 
from  which  the  water  is  fetched  for  it.  In  the  sanctuary  is  the  picture  of  Mary 
on  a  panel,  and  the  people  visit  the  place  to  see  this  picture.  In  the  upper  story 
there  is  a  hall,  built  by  Abu  '1-Jaish  Khamarawaih  ibn  Ahmad  ibn  Tulfin,  with  four 
windows  on  four  sides ;  he  often  visited  this  monastery,  and  admired  the  picture, 
because  he  thought  it  so  beautiful  and  thirsted  to  behold  it.  The  way  to  this  mon- 
astery from  Misr  is  very  difficult,  but  the  way  from  the  south  is  very  easy  both  in 
ascent  and  descent ;  on  the  side  stands  a  hermitage,  which  is  never  quitted  by  the 


1  Wustenfeld,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Fleischer  and  Prof.  Seyffarth,  compares 
with  this  word  the  Coptic  niepJULOTp  (jULOTrX)  e^OTTIt.  Is  it  not  more 
probably  the  Greek  ivapafiovf],  which  was  much  used  in  Coptic  in  the  sense  ot 
'  vigil '  ? 

2  This  is  the  famous  Monastery  of  St.  Paul,  near  that  of  St.  Anthony. 
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hermit  who  lives  there.  The  monastery  rises  above  the  village  of  Shahran,  and 
above  the  plain  and  the  Nile ;  the  former  is  a  large  and  populous  village  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  born  there,  and  placed  by  his  mother 
in  an  ark  in  the  water ;  but  there  is  another  monastery  which  is  called  Monastery 
of  Shahran.  This  Monastery  of  Al-Kusair  is  one  of  the  monasteries  which  are 
much  visited,  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  pleasure-resorts  on  account  of  its  fine 
position,  and  because  it  overlooks  Misr  and  its  environs.'  Ibn  'Abd  al-Hakam 
says  in  his  Book  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt :  '  There  are  different  opinions  about 
Al-Kusair ;  according  to  Ibn  Lahi'ah  it  is  not  the  fortress  of  Mfisa  (Moses)  the 
prophet,  but  of  Musa  the  magician ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Al-Mufaddal  Fadalah 
gives  a  tradition  from  his  father,  who  says :  "  We  came  to  Ka'b  al-Ahbar,  who 
asked  us,  Whence  are  you?  We  answered,  From  Egypt.  He  said,  What  do 
you  say  about  Al-Kusair  ?  We  answered,  It  is  the  castle  of  Moses.  He  answered, 
It  is  not  the  castle  of  Moses,  but  the  castle  of  the  'Aziz  1  of  Egypt,  who,  when 
the  Nile  rose,  betook  himself  to  this  elevated  spot,  and  therefore  the  place  from 
the  mountain  to  the  river  is  holy."  Others  on  the  contrary  say  that  a  fire  was 
kindled  here  for  Pharaoh,  when  he  travelled  from  Memphis  to  'Ain-Shams 
(Heliopolis),  and  on  the  Mukattam  hills  there  was  another  fire ;  so  when  the 
people  saw  the  fire  they  knew  that  he  was  travelling,  and  kept  in  readiness 
whatever  he  stood  in  need  of ;  and  similarly  when  he  made  the  return  journey 
from  'Ain-Shams.  God  knows  best !'  The  learned  Christian  historians  say  that 
Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  summoned  Arsenius  to  teach  his  son ;  but 
Arsenius  thought  that  the  emperor  wished  to  kill  him,  and  therefore  fled  to 
Egypt  and  entered  the  monastery ;  the  emperor  then  sent  a  man  to  say 
that  he  had  only  required  him  to  instruct  his  son ;  but  Arsenius  begged 
to  be  spared,  wandered  over  the  country  as  far  as  the  Mukattam  hills,  east  of 
Tura,  and  remained  three  days  in  a  cave  until  he  died.  Arcadius,  when  Arsenius 
was  dead,  sent  and  caused  a  church  to  be  built  over  his  tomb,  and  this  is  the 
place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Monastery  of  Al-Kusair,  and  is  now  called 
the  Monastery  of  the  Mule,  because  a  mule  supplies  it  with  water.  When  the 
mule  leaves  the  monastery,  it  goes  its  way  to  the  water,  and  there  a  man 
stands  who  fills  the  vessel  with  water,  and  when  he  has  done  that,  lets  the  mule 
loose  and  it  returns  to  the  monastery.  In  the  month  of  Ramadan  of  the  year 
400,  Al-Hakim  bi-amri  'llah  ordered  that  the  Monastery  of  Al-Kusair  should  be 
destroyed ;  and  the  destruction  and  plundering  of  it  lasted  several  days. 


Al-'Aziz  is  in  the  Koran  a  designation  of  Potiphar  (Wustenfeld). 
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10.  Monastery  of  Saint  John'1.  Ash-Shabushti  says  :  '  The  Monastery  of  Saint 
John  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Al-Habash,  near  to  the  Nile,  and  beside  it 
are  gardens,  some  of  which  were  laid  out  by  the  Emir  Tamim  ibn  al-Mu'izz, 
and  a  pavilion  built  on  pillars,  of  fine  architecture,  with  paintings,  also  con- 
structed by  the  Emir  Tamim.  Near  the  monastery  is  a  fountain  called  the 
Fountain  of  Mammati ;  near  this  stands  a  great  sycamore,  under  which  the  people 
assemble  and  drink,  and  this  place  is  a  place  of  constant  amusement,  dancing, 
and  pleasure,  and  is  equally  pleasant  in  the  days  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  when 
the  lake  is  filled,  and  during  the  time  when  the  fields  are  full  of  crops  and  all  is 
green  and  flourishing ;  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  people,  who  amuse  themselves 
here.  Poets  have  sung  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  this  district ;  and  this 
monastery  is  now  called  the  Monastery  of  At-Tin.' 

11.  Monastery  of  Abd'n-Na'na".  This  monastery  stands  near  Ansina,  and 
is  one  of  the  old  buildings  of  that  city;  its  church  is  in  a  tower,  not  on  the  ground, 
and  the  monastery  bears  the  name  of  Saint  John  the  Dwarf.  A  festival  is  kept 
there  on  the  20th  of  Babah.  This  Saint  John  will  be  further  mentioned  in  the 
sequel. 

12.  The  Monastery  of  the  Cave  of  Shakalkil2  is  a  small  monastery,  hanging  on 
the  mountain  and  hewn  of  stone,  on  a  rock  below  which  there  is  a  steep  precipice 
so  that  it  can  neither  be  reached  from  above  nor  below.  There  are  no  steps, 
but  there  are  incisions  cut  in  the  mountain-side ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  ascend 
a  long  pole  is  let  down  to  him,  which  he  grasps  with  both  hands,  and  by  placing 
his  feet  in  the  incisions  so  ascends.  The  monastery  contains  a  mill  driven  by 
an  ass.  The  monastery,  which  rises  above  the  Nile  in  view  of  Manfalut  and 
Umm  al-Kusur,  stands  opposite  to  an  island  surrounded  by  water  called  Shakalkil, 
on  which  are  two  villages,  one  called  Shakalkil,  the  other  Bani  Shakir.  The 
monastery  keeps  a  festival,  at  which  Christians  assemble,  and  bears  the  name 
of  Saint  Mennas,  one  of  the  soldiers  persecuted  by  Diocletian,  in  order  that  he 
might  abjure  Christianity  and  worship  idols ;  but  as  he  remained  constant  in  his 
faith,  Diocletian  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  10th  of  Haziran  or 
1 6th  of  Babah. 

13.  Monastery  of  Saint  Victor,  on  the  dam  of  Abnub,  east  of  Bani  Murr3, 
below  the  mountain,  at  a  distance  of  about  1,250  ells.     It  is  a  large  monastery, 


1  .This  is  the  monastery  of  St.  John  described  by  Abu  Salih  on  fol.  40  a,  ff. 

2  In  the  district  of  Usyut  (Wustenfeld). 

3  In  the  district  of  Usyut  (Wustenfeld). 
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at  which  a  festival  is  kept,  whereupon  the  Christians  of  the  country  from  east  and 
west  assemble,  and  the  bishop  is  present.  This  Victor  was  son  of  Romanus. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Diocletian,  and  he  himself  a  distinguished 
and  brave  man,  respected  by  the  emperor ;  but  when  he  adopted  Christianity, 
the  emperor  tried  to  turn  him  to  idolatry  by  promises  and  threats,  and  on  his 
refusal  had  him  put  to  death  on  the  22nd  of  Nisan  or  27th  of  Barmudah. 

14.  The  Monastery  of Buhtvrshit1,  north  of  Abnfib,  is  a  small  monastery,  but 
deserted,  and  has  long  been  visited  by  the  Christians  only  once  in  the  year. 
Bukturshu  was  one  of  those  who  were  tortured  by  order  of  Diocletian,  that  he 
might  fall  away  from  Christianity ;  he  refused,  however,  and  was  put  to  death  on 
the  20th  of  Hatur.     He  was  a  soldier. 

15.  Monastery  of  AM  's-Sari,  built  in  the  name  of  Saint  George,  near 
Al-Ma'sarah,  in  the  district  east  of  Bani  Murr.  At  times  it  is  deserted  by  the 
monks,  and  at  times  inhabited  by  them  ;  and  at  a  certain  season  a  feast  is 
celebrated. 

16.  Monastery  of  Saint  George  of  Khamds.  Khamas  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
north  of  which  the  monastery  stands ;  two  festivals  are  kept  there  yearly,  in  which 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  people  take  part. 

17.  Monastery  of  At-Tair  (the  Birds).  This  monastery  is  ancient,  stands  far 
above  the  Nile,  and  has  a  flight  of  steps  to  it  cut  out  in  the  rock.  It  stands 
opposite  to  Samallut.  Ash-Shabushti  says :  '  In  the  district  of  Ikhmim  there  is 
a  large,  populous  monastery,  which  is  visited  from  all  parts,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  mountain  called  Mountain  of  Al-Kahf  (the  Cave).  At  a  place  in  the  mountain 
there  is  a  cleft,  and  on  the  festival  of  the  monastery  no  Abukir  bird  remains  in 
the  neighbourhood  without  coming  to  this  place ;  and  from  their  numbers,  their 
assemblage,  and  their  cries,  a  great  tumult  arises  beside  the  cleft.  Without  ceasing, 
one  after  another  puts  his  head  into  the  cleft  and  cries  and  comes  away,  until  one 
of  them  sticks  fast  in  the  cleft,  and  he  beats  with  his  wings  until  he  dies  ;  and  then 
the  rest  depart,  so  that  no  bird  remains  there.'  The  Cadi  Abu  Ja'far  al-Kudai  says  : 
'Among  the  noteworthy  features  of  Egypt  is  the  ravine  of  the  Abukirs  nearUshmum 
in  Upper  Egypt.  This  is  a  ravine  on  a  mountain,  in  which  there  is  a  cleft  at 
which  the  Abukirs  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  assemble,  and  betake  themselves 


1  I.  e.  St.  Victor  of  Shu.  Vansleb  (Rel.  d'Egyple,  p.  366)  speaks  of  '  une  eglise 
de'die'e  a  Mari  Poctor  Sciu,  qui  a  pris  ce  nom  de  la  ville  de  Sciu,  laquelle  est 
aupres  dAbnub,  et  aujourd'hui  ruinee  '  (Wiistenfeld). 
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to  the  cleft ;  and  as  soon  as  one  of  the  Abukirs  has  stuck  his  bill  into  the  cleft 
he  goes  away;  and  this  does  not  cease  until  the  cleft  has  held  one  of  them  fast, 
whereupon  they  all  depart;  but  the  bird  that  is  caught  in  the  cleft  remains 
hanging  until  he  falls  to  pieces.'  The  author,  upon  whom  may  God  have  mercy, 
adds  :  '  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  have  long  ceased  to  happen.' 

18.  The  Monastery  of  Bit  Harminah  is  north  of  KeTu  al-Kharab;  and  to  the 
north  of  it  lies  the  ancient  temple  of  Kau,  full  of  wise  inscriptions.  Between  the 
Monastery  of  At-Tair  and  this  monastery  there  is  a  journey  of  about  two  days 
and  a  half.  This  Bu  Harminah  was  one  of  the  earlier  monks,  famous  among 
the  Christians. 

19.  Monastery  of  the  Seven  Mountains,  near  Ikhmim.  This  monastery  stands 
at  the  entry  of  seven  valleys,  and  stands  high  between  high  mountains ;  and  the 
sun  rises  upon  it  two  hours  later  than  generally  on  account  of  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands ;  and  when  there  are  yet  two  hours  before 
sunset  the  inhabitants  think  that  the  sun  has  already  set  and  the  night  has  begun, 
and  they  kindle  lights.  Near  this  monastery  there  is  a  spring  of  water  at  the 
exit  overshadowed  by  a  willow,  and  this  spot  where  the  Monastery  of  the  Willow 
stands  is  called  Wadi  '1-Muluk  (Valley  of  the  Kings),  because  there  a  plant  grows 
called  Muhikah,  like  the  radish,  by  which  water  is  coloured  of  a  deep  red,  and 
it  is  used  by  chemists.     Above  this  monastery  stands 

20.  The  Monastery  of  Al-Karkas,  on  a  mountain,  and  hewn  in  its  side;  and 
there  is  no  approach  to  it,  but  the  ascent  is  by  incisions  cut  in  the  rock,  and  by 
them  alone  can  it  be  reached.  Between  the  Monastery  of  the  Willow-Spring  and 
the  Monastery  of  Al-Karkas  there  is  a  journey  of  three  hours,  and  below  the 
Monastery  of  Al-Karkas  is  a  well  of  fresh  water  surrounded  by  Ban-trees. 

21.  The  Monastery  of  Sabrah,  east  of  Ikhmim,  is  named  after  an  Arab  tribe 
named  the  Sabrah,  and  dedicated  to  the  angel  Michael;  but  there  is  only  one 
monk  there. 

22.  The  Monastery  of  Abu  Abshddah  (Ps6ti),  the  bishop,  near  the  district  of 
Atfah,  stands  on  the  dam  and  opposite  to  Munshat  Ikhmim,  in  the  west.  This 
Abu  Abshadah  was  one  of  the  learned  Christians. 

23.  The  Monastery  of  Saint  Or,  the  monk,  also  called  Monastery  of  Sawadah. 
The  Sawadah  were  a  tribe  of  Arabs  who  settled  here.  The  monastery  stood 
opposite  to  Munyah  Bani  Khasib,  and  was  destroyed  by  Arabs. 

All  these  monasteries  stand  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  belong  to  the  Jacobites, 
and  besides  them  there  are  no  others  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile ;  but  on  the 
western  bank  there  are  many  monasteries,  because  it  is  very  populous. 
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24.  The  Monastery  of  Da?nuh,  in  the  province  of  Al-Jizah,  also  called  Damuh 
as-Saba',  is  built  in  the  name  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian,  and  is  a  small 
monastery.  The  Christians  state  that  a  wise  man  called  Sab'  lived  at  Damuh, 
and  that  the  church  of  Damuh,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  was  one 
of  the  monasteries  of  the  Christians,  which,  in  a  state  of  great  need,  they  sold  to 
the  Jews.  The  church  of  Damuh  has  already  been  mentioned.  Cosmas  and 
Damian  were  among  the  learned  Christians  and  pious  monks,  and  many  things 
are  related  of  both  of  them. 

25.  Monastery  of  Nahyd.  Ash-Shabushti  says:  'Nahya  is  in  the  province  of 
Al-Jizah.  The  monastery  there  is  one  of  the  finest,  most  charming,  and  best- 
situated  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  inhabited  by 
monks;  it  commands  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Nile,  which  surrounds  it  on  all 
sides.  When  the  water  sinks,  and  the  seed  is  sown,  the  earth  brings  forth  rare 
flowers  and  different  sorts  of  blossom.  Nahya  is  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  for 
pleasure,  and  has  a  canal  at  which  all  kinds  of  birds  assemble,  and  many  fish  are 
caught.  Poets  have  described  it,  and  sung  of  its  beauty  and  charm.'  I  remark, 
however,  that  this  monastery  has  been  destroyed. 

26.  Monastery  of  Tamwaih.  Yakut  gives  this  pronunciation,  and  adds : 
'  There  are  two  places  of  this  name  in  Egypt ;  one  is  in  the  province  of 
Al-Murtahiyah,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Al-Jizah.'  Ash-Shabushti  says  :  '  Tamwaih 
is  on  the  west  bank,  and  stands  opposite  to  Hulwan,  and  the  monastery  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards,  gardens,  palms  and 
trees,  forming  a  populous  pleasure-resort.  It  has  a  fine  view  of  the  Nile ;  and 
when  the  earth  grows  green,  it  lies  between  two  carpets — the  water  and  the  crops. 
It  is  one  of  the  best-known  places  of  pleasure  and  resorts  for  refreshment  in  Egypt.' 
Ibn  AM  Asim  al-Misri  has  the  following  verses  in  the  metre  of  Al-Basit : 

'  O  that  I  could  drink  at  Tamwaih  of  the  bright  juice, 

which  brings  into  contempt  the  wines  of  Hit  and  'Anat 1, 
In  flowery  meadows 

where  the  brooks  flow  between  gardens ! 
The  clusters  of  the  red  anemone  which  bloom  there 

seem  to  be  cups  of  wine  appearing  in  close  succession; 
The  flowers  of  the  narcissus  there,  from  their  beauty, 

seem  to  be  eyes  secretly  communicating  by  signs  ; 


1  Two  towns  on  the  Euphrates.     Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotus;  and  'Anat  is  the 
Anatho,  Anathan,  or  Bethauna  of  classical  writers. 
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The  water  of  the  Nile,  over  which  the  zephyr  passes, 

seems  to  clothe  itself  with  ringed  coats  of  mail. 
Hospitable  chambers  in  which  I  have  been  sorely  tempted  in  heart, 

when  you  were  formerly  my  wineshops  and  my  hostels; 
Behold  1    I  shall  not  cease  to  beg  for  the  morning  draught, 

when  the  clappers1  strike,  in  my  love  for  the  monasteries.' 

I  remark :  this  monastery  bears  among  the  Christians  the  name  of  Saint  George, 
and  the  Christians  of  the  neighbourhood  assemble  there. 

27.  The  Monastery  of  Ahfds,  more  correctly  Akfahs,  is  now  destroyed. 

28.  The  Monastery  at  the  extremity  of  the  district  of  Manharah  stands  in  bad 
repute,  because  the  monks  give  no  one  food  from  thence. 

29.  The  Monastery  of  Al-Khddim  (the  Servant)  is  near  the  canal  of  Al* 
Manhi,  in  the  district  of  Al-Bahnasa,  and  is  built  in  the  name  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 
It  possesses  gardens  containing  palms  and  olive-trees. 

30.  The  Monastery  of  Ishnin,  named  after  the  district  of  Ishnfn,  stands  to  the 
north  of  it,  is  a  small  monastery,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  but 
it  only  contains  a  single  monk. 

31.  The  Monastery  offesus,  or  Yas-ff,  is  also  called  the  Monastery  of  Arjanus. 
There  is  a  festival  here  on  the  25th  of  Bashans.  On  the  night  of  this  day  a  spring 
there,  bearing  the  name  of  Jesus'  Spring,  is  closed ;  and  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the 
day  people  collect  and  take  away  the  stone  from  the  well,  and  then  they  find  that 
the  water  within  it  has  risen  and  now  begins  to  sink  again ;  and  from  this  they 
reckon  how  high  the  Nile  will  be  that  year,  counting  from  the  point  to  which  the 
water  of  the  well  rose  to  the  level  to  which  it  sinks. 

32.  The  Monastery  of  Sadmant,  at  a  short  distance  from  Al-Manhi,  on  the 
high  ground  between  the  Fayyum  and  the  Rif,  bearing  the  name  of  Saint  George, 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  estate,  and  is  now  partly  deserted. 

33.  The  Monastery  of  An-Na\lun,  also  called  Monastery' of  Al-Khashabah, 
and  Monastery  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  stands  under  a  hollow  in  the  mountain,  called 
Tarif  al-Fayyum;  and  this  hollow  is  among  them  known  by  the  name  of  Jacob's 
Shade.  They  state  that  Jacob,  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  sought  shade  within  it. 
This  mountain  rises  high  above  two  places  :  Itfih  Shalla  and  ShaM.  The  water 
for  this  monastery  is  drawn  from  the  canal  of  Al-Manhf,  and  it  lies  below  the 


1  I.  e.  the  wooden  gongs  of  the  church  to  call  the  monks  to  the  morning 
service. 
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Monastery  of  Sadmant.  At  the  festival  celebrated  in  this  monastery,  the  Christians 
of  the  Fayyum  and  other  places  assemble ;  and  it  lies  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
Fayyum,  which,  however,  is  only  followed  by  few  travellers. 

34.  Monastery  of Al-Kalamiin.  This  stands  in  a  plain  under  the  mountain- 
pass  of  Al-Kalamun,  through  which  the  traveller  reaches  the  Fayyum,  and  which 
is  called  the  Pass  of  Al-Gharak.  This  monastery  was  built  in  the  name  of  the 
monk  Samuel,  who  lived  in  the  time  between  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  and  died  on 
the  8th  of  Kihak.  In  this  monastery  there  are  many  palms,  from  the  fruit  of 
which  the  'Ujwah1  is  prepared.  Here  is  also  the  Labakh-tree  (Persea),  which  is 
only  found  here ;  its  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  lemon  (malum  citrinum),  its  taste  is 
sweet  like  the  Rdnij  (nux  Indica),  and  its  kernel  is  used  for  many  purposes. 
Abu  Hanifah  says  in  the  Book  of  Plants :  'The  Labakh  only  grows  at  Ans'na. 
It  is  a  tree  from  which  ships'  planks  are  sawn ;  it  sometimes  excites  nose-bleeding 
in  the  man  who  saws  it ;  and  if  two  planks  of  it  are  fastened  closely  together  and 
placed  for  a  year  in  water,  they  join  themselves  together  and  become  one  plank.' 
In  this  monastery  there  are  two  towers  built  of  stone,  both  high,  large,  and 
brilliantly  white ;  and  within  it  there  is  also  a  well  of  running  water,  and  outside 
another  well.  In  this  valley  there  are  a  number  of  old  praying-places,  one 
of  which  is  the  valley  of  Umailih,  where  there  is  a  running  spring  and  fruitful 
palms,  the  fruit  of  which  is  gathered  by  the  Arabs.  Outside  this  monastery  there 
is  a  salt-marsh,  the  salt  of  which  is  sold  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery,  so 
that  these  districts  are  provided  with  salt  therefrom. 

35.  The  Monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  otttside  Tunbudhd  contains  only  one 
monk,  and  does  not  stand  on  a  frequented  road.  In  the  district  of  Al-Bahnasa 
there  were  many  monasteries  now  destroyed. 

36.  Monastery  of  Bil  Fdnd,  north  of  Bani  Khalid,  built  of  stone,  and  of  fine 
architecture.  It  belongs  to  the  district  of  Al-Munyah,  and  formerly  there  were 
a  thousand  monks  here,  but  now  only  two ;  it  lies  on  the  dam  below  the 
mountain. 

37.  The  Monastery  of  BdMjah,  at  a  short  distance  from  Al-Manhi,  belongs 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Daljah,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  monasteries,  but  is  now 
ruined,  so  that  it  only  contains  one  or  two  monks.  It  stands  opposite  to  Daljah, 
at  about  two  hours'  distance. 

38.  Monastery  of  Saint  Mercurius  or  AM  MarMrah.     This  monastery  stands 


A  juice  with  which  children  are  fed  (Wustenfeld). 
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below  Daljah,   at   the    exit    from   this   place   towards   the   east.      No  one  now 
remains  there. 

39.  The  Monastery  of  Sanabil,  at  the  exit  from  this  place  towards  the  north, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  it  is  now  deserted. 

40.  The  Monastery  of  Saint  Theodore,  to  the  south  of  Sanabu,  has  entirely 
fallen,  into  decay  dn  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  Christians  there. 

41.  The  Monastery  of  Ar-RairamAn,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  of  this 
place,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Mallawi  and  to  the  west  of  Ansina ;  and  it  bears 
the  name  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 

42.  The  Monastery  of  Al-Muharrdk.  The  Christians  state  that  Christ  stayed 
at  this  place  six  months  and  some  days.  A  great  festival  is  kept  here,  called 
the  feast  of  Olives,  besides  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  at  which  a  great  multitude 
assembles. 

43.  The  Monastery  named  Dair  Bani  Kalb  is  so  called  because  the  tribe  of 
the  Banu  Kalb  settled  around  it.  It  bears  the  name  of  Gabriel,  but  no  monk 
remains  therein  ;  for  it  is  now  only  a  church  for  the  Christians  of  Manfalut,  to  the 
west  of  which  city  it  stands. 

44.  Monastery  of  Al-fdwallyah.  This  monastery  stands  at  the  extremity  of 
the  district  of  Al-Jawaliyah,  towards  the  south,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  martyr 
Mercurius,  also  called  Markurah.  It  has  revenues  from  land,  and  votive 
offerings  and  gifts  are  brought  to  it ;  every  year  two  festivals  are  kept  there. 

45.  Monastery  of  the  Seven  Mountains.  This  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  which  rises  to  the  west  of  Usyut  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  it  is  also 
called  the  Monastery  of  Saint  John  the  Dwarf.  Several  festivals  are  kept  here  ; 
but  the  monastery  was  destroyed  in  a.  h.  821  by  a  mob  which  fell  upon  it  by 
night.  Saint  John  the  Dwarf  was  a  monk  and  an  abbot,  of  whom  many  stories 
are  told;  among  others,  that  he  at  the  bidding  of  his  teacher  planted  a  dry 
stick  in  the  ground,  and  watered  it  for  a  time,  and  then  it  became  a  fruit-tree,  of 
which  the  monks  ate ;  and  it  was  called  the  Tree  of  Obedience.  He  is  buried 
in  his  monastery. 

46.  The  Monastery  of  Al-Mutill.  This  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  stands  beside  the  mountain,  below  the  Monastery  of  the  Seven  Mountains, 
opposite  to  Suyut.  A  festival  is  kept  there,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
come ;  but  no  monks  remain  there. 

The  Monasteries  of  Udrunkah.  The  neighbourhood  of  Udrunkah  is  one  of 
the  Christian  districts  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  Christians  living  there  are  learned 
in  their  religion  and  in  expounding  the  Coptic  language ;  and  they  possess  many 
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monasteries  outside  the  city  towards  the  east,  beside  the  mountains;  but  most 
of  these  are  destroyed.     Among  those  still  existing  is 

47.  The  Monastery  of  Saint  George,  a  well-preserved  building,  but  containing 
few  monks.     At  certain  times  a  festival  is  celebrated  there. 

48.  Monastery  of  Ard  al-Hdjiz  (the  district  of  the  Dam),  [also  called]  that  of 
Michael  or  that  of  Karfunah,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  and  is  also 
named  Arffinah  or  Aghrafunel,  which  means  Scribe  (ypafyav) ;  for  the  copyists  of 
learned  books  of  the  Christians  had  their  seat  here  in  ancient  times  ;  it  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  which  there  are  many  caves,  in  one  of  which 
a  man  may  wander  for  two 'days. 

49.  Monastery  of  Bit  Baghdm,  below  that  of  Karfunah  on  the  Dam.  Bu 
Bagham  was  a  soldier  in  the  days  of  Diocletian,  and  adopted  Christianity,  and 
was  scourged  that  he  might  abjure  his  faith.  He  was  put  to  death  on  the 
28th  of  Kanun  the  First,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  2nd  of  Kihak. 

50.  Monastery  of  Saint  Severus  on  the  Dam  of  Udrunkah,  named  after  the 
Virgin.  Severus  was  a  respected  monk,  who  was  made  patriarch ;  and  at  his 
death  a  miracle  took  place.  He  had  foretold  to  the  monks,  when  he  went  to 
Upper  Egypt,  that  when  he  should  die  the  mountain  would  split,  and  a  great  piece 
of  it  fall  upon  the  church,  without  injuring  it ;  and  one  day  a  piece  of  the  mountain 
fell,  as  he  had  said,  and  then  the  monks  of  the  monastery  knew  that  Severus  was 
dead ;  and  when  they  reckoned  up  they  found  that  that  event  corresponded  to 
the  time  of  his  death ;  and  they  called  the  monastery  from  that  time  after  his 
name. 

51.  Monastery  of  Saint  Theodore,  below  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Severus. 
Severus  and  Theodore  were  two  soldiers  of  Diocletian :  one  was  called  the  slayer 
of  the  dragon,  the  other  was  commander  of  the  troops ;  both  were  put  to  death  as 
others  were  put  to  death. 

52.  Monastery  of  Minshdk  or  Minsdk  or  Bani  Sdk  or  Isdk,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  Marihdm,  i.  e.  Mar  Maryam  (Saint  Mary) ;  and  afterwards  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Minsak,  who  was  an  old  monk  celebrated  among  them. 
Below  this  monastery  there  is  a  well  on  the  dam  of  which  the  monks  drink ;  and 
when  the  Nile  rises  they  drink  the  water  out  of  it. 

53.  The  Monastery  of  the  Apostles  below  that  of  Minsak  is  also  called  the 
Monastery  of  Tamarisks.  It  belongs  to  the  district  of  Bulij ;  while  the  Monastery 
of  Severus  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rifah,  that  of  Karfunah  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Suyut,  and  that  of  Saint  George  to  the  inhabitants  of  Udrunkah.  The  Tamarisk 
monastery  stood  in  a  desert  place,  but  a  small  village  was  built  beside  it,  called 
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Munsha'at  ash-Shaikh  (new  building  of  the  Shaikh),  because  the  Shaikh  Ab& 
Bakr  ash-Shadali  laid  the  foundation  of  it;  and  he  also  laid  out  a  large  garden,  on 
the  site  of  which  he  had  found  a  well,  containing  a  treasure.  An  eye-witness 
told  me  that,  among  the  gold,  four-cornered  dinars  were  found,  having  a  cross 
represented  on  one  of  their  sides,  and  the  weight  of  each  dinar  was  i^  mithkal. 

The  above-mentioned  Monasteries  of  Udrunkah  stand  near  to  one  another,  and 
between  them  are  numerous  caves  in  which  there  are  tablets  painted  with  characters 
in  the  old  style,  as  in  the  ancient  temples,  adorned  with  different  bright  colours, 
and  containing  manifold  learning.  The  Monastery  of  the  Seven  Mountains,  that  of 
Al-Mutill,  and  that  of  the  Scribe  stood  outside  Suyut  among  the  caves,  and  on 
both  the  dams  there  are  said  to  have  been  360  monasteries,  and  the  traveller 
went  from  Al-Badrashain  to  Asfun,  continually  in  the  shade  of  the  gardens. 
Now  this  part  is  laid  waste,  and  deserted  by  its  inhabitants. 

54.  Monastery  of  MUshah,  Mushah  stands  to  the  south  of  Suyut.  The 
monastery  is  dedicated  to  Thomas,  the  Apostle  of  India,  and  stands  among  the 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rifah.  When  the  Nile  rises,  it  can  only  be 
reached  by  boat.  It  has  several  festivals.  The  Christians  of  these  monasteries 
generally  understand  the  Sahidic  dialect  of  Coptic,  which  is  the  chief  branch 
of  the  Coptic  language;  after  it  follows  the  Buhairic  (Memphitic)  dialect.  The 
Christian  women  of  Upper  Egypt  and  their  children  can  hardly  speak  anything 
but  the  Sahidic  dialect  of  Coptic ;  they  have,  however,  also  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language. 

55.  Monastery  of  Saint  Macrohius.  Abu  Makrufah  is  the  name  of  the  place 
where  this  monastery  stands.  It  is  hewn  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  are  many  caves  in  it ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin.  Among  the 
Christians  of  Makrufah  there  are  many  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  who  however 
are  usually  savages,  and  few  among  them  can  read  or  write.  The  monastery 
lacks  water. 

56.  Monastery  of  Bii  Baghdm,  before  Tima,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
Christians,  and  were  formerly  learned  men. 

57.  The  Monastery  of  Saint  Sinuthius,  also  called  the  White  Monastery,  stands 
to  the  west  of  the  district  of  Suhaj.  It  is  built  of  stone,  but  is  now  in  ruins,  and 
only  the  church  remains.  It  is  said  to  have  possessed  land  to  the  extent  of  4| 
feddans,  of  which  only  one  feddan  is  left.     It  is  an  ancient  monastery, 

58.  The  Red  Monastery,  also  called  that  of  Abu  Bisha'i,  stands  to  the  north 
of  the  White  Monastery,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hours,  and  is  a  small 
monastery  built  of  red  brick.     This  Abu  Bisha'i  was  a  monk  and  contemporary 
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of  Sinuthius,  who  was   his  pupil,  and  under  •  him  were  3,000  monks ;    he  had 
another  monastery  also  in  the  desert  of  Shihat. 

59.  The  Monastery  of  Bii  Muds  or  Bu  Musis  (Mnw^t),  i.  e.  Moses.  This 
monastery  stands  below  Al-Bulyana,  and  is  a  large  monastery.  This  Saint  Moses 
was  a  monk,  born  at  Al-Bulyana,  and  is  revered  there,  and  counted  a  saint ; 
they  relate  many  histories  of  him  which  deserve  no  credit. 

After  this  there  remain  only  the  scantily-inhabited  monasteries  on  the  Dam  of 
Isna  and  Nakadah.  At  Asfun  there  was  a  large  monastery ;  and  Asfun  itself  was 
one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Egypt ;  and  the  most  fruitful  district  of  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  the  monks  of  the  monastery  there  were  famous  for  their  learning  and 
intelligence.  With  Asfun,  its  monastery  also  was  destroyed ;  and  this  was  the 
most  remote  of  the  monasteries  of  Upper  Egypt ;  but  they  are  all  destroyed  and 
forgotten,  though  in  former  times  they  were  so  populous  and  their  monks  so 
numerous,  their  estates  so  large,  and  the  offerings  made  to  them  so  valuable. 

As  for  the  northern  provinces,  there  were  many  monasteries  there  which  have 
been  destroyed ;  but  some  still  remain.  Near  Al-Maks,  outside  Cairo,  towards 
the  north,  there  were  several  churches  which  Al-Hakim  bi-amri  'Hah  Abu  'Ali 
al-Mansur  caused  to  be  destroyed  on  the  19th  of  Dhu  '1-Hijjah,  a.  h.  393;  and  he 
gave  away  all  that  was  in  them,  and  thus  much  was  plundered  from  them,  after 
he  had,  in  the  month  of  Rabf  the  First  of  the  same  year,  already  destroyed 
the  churches  of  Rashidah,  east  of  the  city  of  Misr,  and  instead  of  them  had  built 
a  mosque  which  is  known  as  Rashidah.  Then  he  destroyed  in  a.  h.  394,  two 
churches  in  the  same  place,  and  forced  the  Christians  to  wear  black  garments  and 
a  girdle,  took  away  the  possessions  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  and  gave  them 
to  the  Divan  of  the  government,  burnt  a  number  of  crosses,  forbad  the  Christians 
to  decorate  the  churches  on  Palm-Sunday,  oppressed  them  and  had  many  of  them 
scourged.  In  the  island  of  Raudah  there  was  a  church  near  the  Nilometer,  which 
was  destroyed  by  As-Salih  Nijm  ad-Dm  Ayyub  in  a.  h.  638.  In  the  district  of  Abu 
'n-Numrus  there  was  a  church,  the  destruction  of  which  was  suggested  by  a  man 
from  Az-Ziyali'ah,  because  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  wooden  gongs  with  which 
on  the  Friday  night  announcement  was  made  in  that  church.  During  the  rei°n 
of  Al-Malik  al-Ashraf  Sha'ban  ibn  Husain  he  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  against 
this  on  account  of  the  respect  in  which  the  Copts  were  held  ;  then  he  allied 
himself  with  the  great  Emir  Barkuk,  who  was  administrator  of  the  government, 
until  he  destroyed  the  church  with  the  help  of  the  Cadi  Jamal  ad-Din  Muhammad 
al-'Ajami,  superintendent  of  the  market  at  Cairo,  on  the  8th  of  Ramadan  in  the 
year  780.     It  was  turned  into  a  mosque. 
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60.  The  Monastery  of  Al-Khanddk  (the  Moat),  beyond  Cairo,  towards  the 
north,  was  built  by  the  commander  Jauhar  instead  of  a  monastery  which  he  had 
destroyed  in  Cairo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mosque  of  Al-Akmar,  where  the 
well  is  which  is  now  called  Bi'r  al-'Azama  and  was  formerly  called  Bi'r  al-'Izam 
(well  of  bones),  because  he  had  the  bones  contained  in  that  monastery  carried 
away  and  brought  to  the  Monastery  of  Al-Khandak.  On  the  24th  of  Shawwal, 
a.  h.  678,  in  the  reign  of  Al-Malik  al-Mansur  Kala'un,  this  monastery  was 
destroyed,  but  afterwards  it  was  renewed ;  and  he  also  built  two  other  churches 
which  shall,  if  God  will,  be  described  below  among  the  churches. 

61.  The  Monastery  of  Cyriacus.  This  monastery  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Saint  Or,  and  a  festival  is  kept  there  at  which  the  people  assemble.  A 
wonder  took  place  there,  related  as  follows  by  Ash-Shabushti.  If  a  man  had  the 
scrofula  (khandzir)  the  superior  of  the  monastery  took  him,  made  him  lie  on  his 
side,  and  brought  a  pig  {khinzir)  to  him,  which  licked  the  sore  place,  and  devoured 
the  tumours,  but  without  touching  the  healthy  part ;  when  the  part  was  clear  of  the 
disease,  the  superior,  after  strewing  upon  it  some  of  the  ashes  of  a  pig  which  had 
already  been  employed  for  a  similar  operation,  anointed  the  man  with  the  oil  from 
the  church-lamp,  and  thus  he  was  healed.  Then  the  pig  which  had  eaten  the 
tumours  of  the  sick  man  was  taken,  slain,  and  burnt,  and  its  ashes  were  prepared 
for  a  similar  treatment.  The  monastery  therefore  was  much  visited  by  those  who 
suffered  from  this  complaint,  and  it  contained  a  large  number  of  Christians. 

62.  The  Monastery  of  Atrib,  also  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary,  keeps 
a  festival  on  the  21st  of  Ba'unah ;  and  Ash-Shabushti  relates  that  on  this  festival 
a  white  dove  comes  and  flies  into  the  sanctuary ;  they  do  not  know  whence  it 
comes,  and  only  see  it  on  that  day  of  the  year.  I  remark  that  this  monastery  has 
been  destroyed  so  that  only  three  monks  are  left,  but  the  people  still  assemble  on 
that  festival ;  the  monastery  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  Banha  al-Asal. 

63.  Monastery  of  Al-Maghtas  (the  Tank)  is  beside  the  saline  marshes,  near 
the  lake  of  Al-Burlus,  and  hither  Christians  make  pilgrimages  from  the  north  and 
south  of  Egypt,  as  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.  This  takes  place  on 
a  festival  kept  in  the  month  of  Bashans,  which  they  call  the  Festival  of  the 
Appearance,  because  they  state  that  upon  this  day  the  Virgin  appeared,  and  they 
relate  many  things  which  are  to  be  accounted  lies.  Beyond  this  monastery  there 
are  no  buildings  except  a  small  building  towards  the  south-east ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  salt-marsh  from  which  the  Rashidic  (i.  e.  of  Rosetta)  salt  is 
obtained.  This  monastery  was  destroyed  in  Ramadan,  a.  h.  841,  during  a  rising 
of  some  fakirs  who  joined  together  for  the  purpose. 
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64.  The  Monastery  of  Al-'Askar  (the  Troops)  is  in  the  salt  district,  at  a  day's 
distance  from  the  Monastery  of  Al-Maghtas,  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles ;  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  the  salt-marsh  from  which  the  Rashidic  salt  comes;  only 
one  monk  remains. 

65.  The  Monastery  of  famydnah,  named  after  Saint  George,  is  near  the 
Monastery  of  Al-'Askar,  at  three  hours'  distance ;  the  festival  there  falls  closely 
after  that  of  the  Monastery  of  Al-Maghtas ;  no  one  now  lives  there. 

66.  The  Monastery  of  Al-Maimah,  near  that  of  Al-'Askar,  was  formerly  in 
excellent  circumstances,  and  in  old  times  there  was  no  monastery  in  the  north  which 
had  more  monks  than  this ;  but  its  prosperity  died  away  and  it  was  destroyed ; 
then  the  soldiers  settled  there  and  it  was  rebuilt.  Besides  these  four  monasteries 
there  is  no  other  in  the  salt  district. 

As  for  Wadi  Habib,  also  called  Wadi  'n-Natrun,  or  the  desert  of  Shihat, 
or  the  desert  of  Askit,  or  Mizan  al-Kulub,  there  were  formerly  there  ioo 
monasteries;  but  afterwards  only  seven  remained,  spread  out  towards  the  west  of 
the  plain  lying  between  the  province  of  Al-Buhairah  and  the  Fayyum,  where 
sandy  flats  alternate  with  salt-marshes,  waterless  deserts,  and  dangerous  rocks. 
The  monks  took  their  drinking-water  from  cisterns,  and  the  Christians  brought 
them  presents  and  alms.  At  the  present  day  the  monasteries  are  in  ruins. 
Christian  historians  relate  that  70,000  monks  from  these  monasteries  met  'Amr 
ibn  al-'Asi,  each  carrying  a  staff;  when  they  had  declared  their  submission  to 
him,  he  wrote  to  them  a  letter  which  still  exists  among  them.     One  of  them  is 

67.  The  Monastery  of  Saint  Macarius,  the  elder,  a  famous  monastery  among 
them,  and  near  it  lie  four  ruined  monasteries.  This  was  formerly  the  monastery 
of  the  pious  monks,  and  a  patriarch  was  not  recognized  by  them  until  they  had 
made  him  take  his  seat  in  this  monastery,  after  he  had  sat  upon  the  throne  in 
Alexandria.  It  is  said  that  there  were  1,500  monks  here,  but  now  there  are  few. 
There  are  three  saints  named  Macarius :  the  greatest,  who  was  abbot  of  this 
monastery,  Saint  Macarius  of  Alexandria,  and  Saint  Macarius  the  bishop ;  and 
their  bones  are  kept  in  three  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  and  are  visited  by 
the  Christians  of  the  monastery.  Here  is  also  the  letter,  written  by  'Amr  ibn 
al-'Asi  to  the  monks  of  Wadi  Habib,  about  the  treasurership  of  the  northern 
districts,  as  it  has  been  related  to  me  by  one  who  had  heard  it  from  a  man  who 
had  seen  it  there.  Saint  Macarius  the  elder  received  the  monastic  rule  from 
Anthony,  the  first  among  them  who  wore  the  monkish  cap  and  the  Askim,  which 
is  a  band  of  leather  with  which  the  monks  alone  gird  themselves,  and  upon  which 
there  is  a  cross.     He  met  Anthony  on  the  eastern  mountain-range,  where  the 
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Monastery  of  Al-'Arabah  is,  and  remained  for  some  time  with  him ;  and  then 
Anthony  clothed  him  with  the  monastic  habit  and  bid  him  go  to  Wadi  'n-Natrfm 
and  there  take  up  his  abode.  He  did  this,  and  a  great  number  of  monks  assembled 
around  him.  They  relate  of  him  many  noble  deeds,  among  others  that  he 
fasted  during  the  whole  of  the  forty  days,  without  tasting  food  or  drink,  and  also 
watched  through  the  nights;  moreover  he  prepared  palm-leaves  and  fed  upon 
them,  and  never  ate  fresh  bread,  but  he  took  old  shoes,  softened  them  in  a  mess 
of  palm-leaves,  and  ate  of  them,  together  with  his  monks,  so  long  as  his  breath 
remained,  without  anything  more ;  this  was  their  food  during  their  whole  life 
until  they  died.  Saint  Macarius  the  Alexandrian  wandered  from  Alexandria 
to  the  aforesaid  Macarius,  and  became  a  monk  through  him.  Next  was  Saint 
Macarius  the  third,  who  became  a  bishop. 

68.  The  Monastery  of  Saint  John  the  Dwarf  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  son  of  Helena.  This  Saint  John  possessed  notable 
qualities,  and  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monks.  The  circumstances  of  this 
monastery  were  very  favourable,  and  many  monks  lived  there ;  but  now  only 
three  monks  are  left  there. 

69.  Monastery  of  John  Kama, 

70.  Monastery  of  Elias,  which  belonged  to  the  Abyssinians ;  both  of  these 
are  destroyed,  for  the  worms  injured  their  wood-work,  so  that  they  fell  to 
pieces.     Then  the  Abyssinians  went  to 

7 1 .  The  Monastery  of  the  Virgin  of  Saint  John  the  Divarf  which  is  a  small 
monastery  near  that  of  Saint  John  the  Dwarf. 

72.  Near  these  monasteries  stands  that  of  Saint  Anub,  now  likewise  destroyed. 
This  Saint  Anub  was  a  native  of  Samannud,  and  was  put  to  death  at  the 
beginning  of  Islam,  and  his  body  is  placed  in  a  house  at  Samannud. 

73.  The  Monastery  of  the  Armenians  near  these  monasteries  is  destroyed. 

74.  In  their  neighbourhood  stands  also  the  Monastery  of  Bu  Bishd'i,  greatly 
revered  among  them,  because  this  Bishai  was  one  of  the  monks  who  belong 
to  the  class  of  Macarius  and  John  the  Dwarf.     It  is  a  very  large  monastery. 

75.  A  monastery  opposite  to  that  of  Bu  Bisha'i  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jacobites,  but  for  300  years  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  monks,  and 
is  now  in  their  hands.  The  place  where  these  monasteries  are  is  called 
Birkat  al-Adyirah  (Lake  of  the  Monasteries). 

76.  Monastery  of  the  Virgin  of  Baramus,  dedicated  to  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  there  are  some  monks  there. 

77.  Opposite  to  it  stands  the  Monastery  of  Moses  or  AbA  Miisd  the  Black, 
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also  called  BaramUs ;  this  monastery  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Baramus, 
so  that  Baramus  is  the  name  of  the  monastery.  A  story  is  told  of  it  as  follows : 
Maximus  and  Domitius  were  the  sons  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and 
had  a  teacher,  called  Arsenius ;  the  teacher  betook  himself  from  the  land  of 
the  Romans  to  Egypt,  crossed  this  desert  of  Shihat,  there  adopted  the  monastic 
life,  and  remained  there  till  he  died.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  both  the 
aforesaid  sons  of  the  emperor  came  to  him  during  his  life,  and  became  monks 
at  his  hands.  When  they  died  their  father  sent  and  had  the  church  of  Baramus 
built  in  their  name. — Saint  Moses  the  Black  was  a  bold  robber,  who  had 
murdered  ioo  men  ;  then  he  adopted  Christianity,  became  a  monk,  and  wrote 
many  books.  He  is  one  of  those  who  kept  the  Forty  Days'  Fast  entirely 
without  food,  and  he  was  a  Berber  by  race. 

78.  Monastery  of  Az-Zajdj  (Glass).  This  stands  outside  Alexandria,  and 
is  also  called  Al-Hdbatiln  (sic),  and  bears  the  name  of  Saint  George  the  Great. 
Formerly  it  was  the  invariable  custom  for  the  patriarchs  [at  their  election]  to 
betake  themselves  from  the  Mu'allakah  at  Misr  to  this  monastery  of  Az-Zajaj, 
but  now  this  is  not  done. — The  above  named  are  the  monasteries  of  the 
Jacobites. 

79.  The  women  have  also  special  convents,  as  the  Convent  of  Nuns  in  the 
Harah  Zawilah  at  Cairo,  which  is  inhabited  by  virgins  leading  the  religious  life, 
and  other  Christian  women. 

80.  The  Dair  al-Bandt  in  the  quarter  of  the  Romans  (Harat  ar-Rum),  at 
Cairo,  inhabited  by  nuns. 

81.  The  Convent  of  Al-Miiallakah  in  the  city  of  Misr  is  the  most  famous 
convent  of  women,  and  is  inhabited  by  them. 

82.  The  Convent  of  Saint  Barbara  in  Misr  is  near  the  Church  of  Barbara, 
and  is  inhabited  by  virgins  who  are  becoming  nuns.  Barbara  was  a  saint  in 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  had  her  tortured  that  she  might  give  up  her  religion 
and  worship  idols ;  but  she  remained  constant  in  her  faith,  and  endured  severe 
torments.  She  was  a  virgin,  and  when  he  despaired  of  her,  he  had  her  head 
struck  off  and  a  crowd  of  women  beheaded  with  her. 

83.  The  Melkite  Christians  have  a  cell  belonging  to  their  patriarch  beside  the 
Church  of  Michael  near  the  Bridge  of  Afram  outside  Misr ;  it  is  the  assembling- 
place  for  monks  coming  from  the  land  of  the  Romans. 

84.  Monastery  of  Saint  John  the  Dwarf,  generally  called  Al-Kusair.  The 
correct  pronunciation  according  to  them  is  Al-Kasir,  after  the  form'  shahid, 
but  it  has  been  changed  and  is  pronounced  Al-Kusayyir.    The  Muslims  call  it 
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Dair  al-Kusair  ('  Monastery  of  the  Small  Fort '),  as  if  it  were  a  diminutive  of  Jcasr, 
'  castle ; '  but  originally,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  Dair  al-Kasir,  '  Monastery  of  the 
Dwarf,'  the  opposite  of  tawtt,  'tall,'  and  it  is  also  called  the  Monastery  of 
Heraclius,  and  that  of  the  Mule.  It  has  already  been  described  above.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  of  the  Christians,  but  now  there  is  only 
one  man  in  it  to  guard  it,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Melkites. 

85.  Monastery  of  At -Tilr.  Ibn  Sidah  says:  At-TUr  means  'the  Mountain,' 
and  is  especially  used  of  Tilr  Sind  (Sinai),  the  mountain  in  Syria.  In  Syriac  it  is 
Jio^  tilrd,  and  in  derivation  we  say  Turi  or  THrd'i,  'a  Turian.'  Yakut  says: 
There  are  seven  places  named  Tier  :  (1)  Tilr  Zaitd,  in  pronunciation  like  Zait, 
'oil,'  with  final  d:  the  name  of  a  mountain  near  Ras  'Ain;  (2)  Tilr  Zaitd,  likewise 
a  mountain  of  Jerusalem,  east  of  Siloah  ;  (3)  Tilr,  name  of  a  mountain  rising  above 
the  city  of  Tiberias  by  the  Jordan  ;  (4)  At-TUr,  name  of  a  mountain  in  a  district 
containing  many  towns  or  villages,  in  Egypt,  to  the  south,  between  Misr  and 
mount  Faran ;  (5)  THr  Sind,  which  according  to  various  statements  is  a  mountain 
near  Ailah,  or  a  mountain  in  Syria;  and  Sind  is  said  to  mean  stones  or  trees 
there ;  (6)  Tur  'Abdin,  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Nisibis,  among  the 
mountains  which  rise  above  this  city,  and  are  connected  with  mount  Juda; 
(7)  Tur  Hdrun  (i.  e.  of  Aaron),  the  brother  of  Moses — Al-Wahidi  says  in  his 
commentary  :  Al-Kalbi  and  others  say  that  '  the  mountain,'  in  the  word  of  God 
'but  behold  the  mountain,'  is  the  largest  mountain  in  Midian,  called  Zabir. 
Al-Kalbi  mentions  that  Tur  has  its  name  from  Yatur  the  son  of  Ishmael;  on 
which  As-Suhaili  remarks  that  the  Fa  perhaps  has  been  dropped,  if  his  statement 
is  correct.  'Umar  ibn  Shaibah  says  :  'Abd  al-'Aziz  told  me,  [quoting]  from  Abu 
Ma'shar,  from  Sa'id  ibn  Abi  Said,  from  his  father,  from  Abu  Hurairah,  that  the 
Apostle  of  God  said:  There  are  four  rivers  in  Paradise  and  four  mountains  and 
four  battles  ;  the  rivers  are  Saihan,  Jaihan,  the  Nile,  and  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the 
mountains  are  Sinai  (At-Tur),  Lebanon,  Uhud,  and  Warikan;  as  to  the  battles, 
he  was  silent.  According  to  Ka'b  al-Ahbar,  the  Muslims  have  three  places  of 
defence  ;  their  defence  against  the  Romans  is  Damascus ;  that  against  Ad-Dajjal 
is  the  Jordan ;  that  against  Yajuj  and  Majuj  is  Sinai.  Shu'bah  says,  quoting  from 
Arta'ah  ibn  al-Mundhir :  When  Yajuj  and  Majuj  marched  forth,  God  declared  to 
Jesus,  son  of  Mary :  See,  I  have  caused  one  of  my  creatures  to  march  forth,  over 
whom  none  except  me  has  any  power ;  therefore  go  now  with  thy  companions 
to  the  mountain  of  At-Tur.  Then  he  went  thither  accompanied  by  1 2,000  followers. 
Talk  ibn  Habib  heard  Zur'ah  say :  I  wished  to  march  out  to  Sinai,  so  I  came  to 
'Abdallah  ibn  'Umar   and   told   him    this;   whereupon   he    repeated:    To   three 
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mosques  the  journey  is  difficult,  to  the  Mosque  of  the  Apostle  of  God  (Medina), 
to  the  holy  Mosque  (Mecca),  and  to  the  most  distant  Mosque  (Jerusalem); 
therefore  now  give  up  Sinai,  for  thou  canst  not  reach  it. — The  Cadi  Abu 
Abdallah  Muhammad  ibn  Salamah  al-Kudai  says,  after  describing  the  districts 
of  Egypt :  To  the  southern  region  belong  the  localities  of  the  Hedjaz,  namely, 
the  district  of  Sinai  and  Faran,  the  district  of  Raya  and  Al-Kulzum,  the  district 
of  Ailah  and  its  neighbourhood,  Midian  and  its  neighbourhood,  Al-'Uwaid  and 
Al-Haura  and  their  neighbourhoods,  and  next  the  district  of  Bada"  and  Shaghb. 
I  remark:  It  is  not  disputed  among  Christian  and  Jewish  writers  that  this 
Mount  Sinai  is  that  upon  which  or  near  which  God  instructed  his  prophet 
Moses.  There  is  still  there  a  monastery  in  the  possession  of  the  Melkites, 
peopled  by  monks,  and  owning  a  large  garden  with  palms,  vines,  and  other 
fruits. — Ash-Shabushti  says :  Tur  Sina  is  the  mountain  upon  which  the  light 
appeared  to  Moses  so  that  he  lost  his  consciousness.  The  monastery  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  is  built  of  black  stone,  the  thickness  of  its  walls  is 
seven  cubits,  and  it  has  three  iron  doors,  and  on  the  west  side  there  is  a  small 
door,  before  which  a  stone  is  erected  which  they  can  raise  at  pleasure;  and 
when  any  visitor  approaches  they  let  it  down,  and  the  place  is  covered  by  it 
so  that  the  position  of  the  door  is  not  detected.  Within  the  monastery  there 
is  a  spring,  and  without  it  another  spring.  The  Christians  state  that  there  is 
a  fire  in  the  monastery  like  that  fire  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  every 
evening  an  equal  quantity  is  consumed;  it  is  white,  small,  of  no  great  heat  so 
that  it  burns  nothing,  but  it  grows  stronger  when  a  lamp  is  kindled  at  it. 
The  monastery  is  inhabited  by  monks,  is  visited  by  the  people,  and  is  one  of 
the  monasteries  which  have  been  celebrated  by  poets.     Ibn  'Amir  says  of  it — 

'  O  monk  of  the  monastery  !    whence  the  brightness  and  the  light  ? 

it  shines  from  that  which  is  in  thy  monastery  At-Tur. 
Does  perchance  the  sun  dwell  there,  forgetting  his  zodiacal  signs, 

or  has  the  moon  removed  and  hidden  herself  therein  ? 
Then  he  said  :    Neither  sun  nor  moon  dwells  there, 

but  wine-flasks  have  been  brought  thither  to-day.' 

I  remark  :  Christian  chroniclers  relate  that  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  Romans  at 
Constantinople,  commanded  the  building  of  this  monastery;  a  strong  fortress  was 
built  within  it,  in  the  upper  story  of  which  were  many  cells ;  and  a  garrison,  taken 
from  the  Arab  tribe  of  Banu  Salih,  was  placed  there  to  defend  the  monks ;  in  the 
time  of  this  emperor  the  fifth  council  of  the  Christians  assembled.     Between  this 
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place  [Sinai]  and  Al-Kulzum,  which  was  a  town,  there  are  two  ways,  one  by  land 
and  the  other  by  sea,  both  leading  to  the  town  of  Faran,  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  Amalekites,  from  which  to  At-Tur  there  are  two  days'  journeys  :  and  from 
the  city  of  Misr  to  Al-Kulzum  there  are  three  days'  journeys.  The  mountain 
of  At-Tur  is  reached  by  6,666  steps;  in  the  midst  of  the  mountain  there  was 
a  church  of  the  prophet  Elias,  and  on  the  top  a  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Moses  with  pillars  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass;  this  is  the  place  where  God 
spoke  with  Moses,  and  the  latter  broke  the  tables.  There  was  here  only  one 
monk  for  the  service,  and  they  state  that  none  could  pass  the  night  here,  but 
a  place  was  prepared  for  him  outside,  where  he  passed  the  night.  Nothing 
is  now  left  of  these  two  churches. 

86.  The  Nuns'  Convent  in  the  Kasr  ash-Shama',  at  Misr,  bears  the  name 
of  Saint  George ;  here,  before  Islam,  was  the  Nilometer,  of  which  there  are 
traces  to  this  day. 

These  are  all  the  monasteries  possessed  by  the  Christians,  Jacobites,  and 
Melkites,  men  and  women,  in  Egypt;  their  number  reaches  the  sum  of  eighty- 
six,  of  which  eighty-two  belong  to  the  Jacobites  and  four  to  the  Melkites. 
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ACCOUNT    OF    THE    CHURCHES    OF    THE 
CHRISTIANS. 

Al-Azbari  says  :  The  word  Kantsah  (church),  or  '  synagogue  '  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  plural  Kand'is,  is  an  Arabicised  form,  and  the  original  form  is  Kunisht '.  Even 
the  more  ancient  Arabs  mention  churches  in  their  poems ;  thus  Al-Abbas  ibn 
Mirdas  al-Sulami  says : 

'They  surround  me  in  the  shadow  of  every  church; 

as  long  as  my  people  passed  the  night  in  the  churches.' 
And  Ibn  Kais  ar-Rukayyat  says : 

'As  if  it  were  a  picture  painted  in  one  of  the  churches.' 

1.  The  Two  Churches  of  Al-Khandak,  without  Cairo;  one  of  which  is  named 
after  the  angel  Gabriel ;  the  other  after  Mercurius  and  also  after  Ruwais,  the 
well-known  monk  who  lived  after  a.  h.  800.  Near  both  of  these  churches  the 
Christians  buried  their  dead,  and  the  place  is  called  the  Burial-place  of  Al- 
Khandak.  Both  of  these  churches  were  built  in  the  time  of  Islam  to  take  the 
place  of  the  churches  of  Al-Maks. 

2.  The  Church  in  the  Hdrah  Zawilah  in  Cairo,  a  church  revered  by  the 
Jacobite  Christians,  bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  stated  that  it  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  physician  Zabilun,  who  lived  about  270  years  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Islamitic  religion,  was  learned  in  many  sciences,  and 
possessed  a  great  treasure  reached  through  a  well  which  exists  here. 

3.  A  Church  known  by  the  name  of  Al-Mughithah  in  the  Hdrat  ar-Riim  in  Cairo 
bears  the  name  of  the  Virgin.  These  two  are  the  only  churches  that  the  Jacobites 
possess  in  Cairo.  In  the  Harat  ar-Rum  there  was  another  church,  called  the 
Church  of  Barbara,  but  this  was  destroyed  in  a.  h.  718.  The  cause  of  this 
event  was  the  Christians  offered  a  petition  to  Al- Malik  an-Nasir  Muhammad 
ibn  Kala'un,  in  which  they  begged  for  permission  to  restore  that  part  of  this 
church  which  had  been  ruined;  he  gave  them  permission,  and  they  built  the 
church  so   that  it  became  more  beautiful  than  it  was  before.      This   angered 


1  As  Wiistenfeld  pointed  out,  Kunisht  is  the  Persian  word;  but  the  true 
original  of  the  Arabic  Kantsah,  i^^jS,  is  the  Aramaic  NfiB'',H ='  synagogue '  or 
'meeting-house,'  from  B03  'to  assemble.'     (Syr.  jk.«.ai.o;  late  Hebrew  riDja). 
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a  number  of  Muslims,  who  represented  to  the  Sultan  that  the  Christians  had 
erected  a  new  building  beside  this  church,  which  had  not  been  there  before. 
He  therefore  charged  the  Emir  and  Treasurer  'Um  ad-Dm  Sanjar,  Wall  of  Cairo, 
to  destroy  the  newly-erected  building;  and  the  latter  rode  thither  and  found 
a  crowd  of  Muslims  assembled,  who  hastened  to  destroy  the  church  altogether, 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  they  erected  in  its  place  a  Mihrib,  announced  the 
hours  of  prayer,  and  recited  the  Koran,  all  of  their  own  accord,  and  they  were 
not  hindered  for  fear  of  an  insurrection.  After  this  the  Christians  were  heavily 
oppressed;  and  they  complained  to  the  Cadi  Karmi  ad-Din,  Keeper  of  the 
Sultan's  Privy  Purse,  who  stood  up  as  the  champion  of  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers,  and  brought  the  matter  constantly  to  the  Sultan's  notice,  until  the 
latter  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Mihrab,  which  was  thrown  down,  so  that 
the  place  became  a  rubbish-heap,  and  so  it  has  remained. 

4.  Church  of  Saint  Mennas.  This  stands  near  the  dam  between  the 
mounds  of  earth  on  the  road  from  Misr ;  it  consists  of  three  churches  adjacent 
to  one  another;  one  of  the  Jacobites,  one  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  third  of  the 
Armenians.  A  festival  is  kept  there  every  year,  at  which  the  Christians  assemble 
in  this  church. 

5.  The  Church  of  Al-Mualldkah,  in  the  city  of  Misr,  in  the  quarter  of  Kasr 
ash-Shama',  named  after  the  Virgin;  it  is  highly  revered  among  them,  and  is 
distinct  from  the  above-mentioned  Cell. 

6.  The  Church  of  Saint  Sinuthius  in  Misr,  named  after  the  ancient  monk 
Sinuthius,  of  whom  many  things  are  related ;  among  others,  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  entirely  abstained  from  food  during  the  Forty  Days'  Fast ;  under 
him  there  were  6,000  monks,  who  fed,  as  he  did  himself,  on  a  mess  of  palm- 
leaves  ;  he  wrote  many  books. 

.7.  Church  of  Mary,  near  the  Church  of  Sinuthius.  This  was  destroyed  by 
'All  ibn  Sulaiman  ibn  'Ali  ibn  'Abdallah  ibn  'Abbas,  Emir  of  Egypt,  when  he 
received  the  government  from  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  Al-Hadi  Musi,  in  a.h.  169; 
he  also  destroyed  the  churches  of  the  Ward  of  Constantine,  for  the  preservation 
of  which  the  Christians  offered  him  50,000  dinars  as  a  bribe,  but  he  refused  it. 
When  he  was  removed,  however,  and  Musi  ibn  Tsi  ibn  Musi  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  'All  ibn  'Abdallah  ibn  'Abbas  took  his  place  in  the  caliphate  of  Harun 
ar-Rashid,  the  new  governor  allowed  the  Christians  to  rebuild  the  churches 
which  'Alt  ibn  Sulaiman  had  destroyed  ;  then  they  were  all  rebuilt  in  consequence 
of  a  decree  of  Al-Laith  ibn  Sa'd  and  'AbdaMh  ibn  Lahi'ah,  who  both  declared 
that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  town,  and  bore  witness  that  the  churches 
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at  Misr  had  first  been  built  under  Islam  in  the  time  of  the  companions  of  the 
prophet  and  his  first  successors. 

8.  Church  of  Saint  George  of  Ath-Thikat.  This  church  stands  in  an  alley 
of  the  quarter  of  Kasr  ash-Shama'  at  Misr,  which  is  called  Alley  of  Ath-Thikat ; 
not  far  from  it  is  the  Church   of  the  Virgin  of  Saint  George. 

9.  The  Church  of  Barbara  in  Misr  is  large,  and  is  celebrated  among  them  ; 
it  is  named  after  Saint  Barbara,  a  nun.  In  her  time  two  other  nuns  were 
living,  Isa  and  Thakla;  a  great  festival  is  kept  in  their  honour  at  this  church, 
and  the  patriarch  is  present  at  it. 

10.  Church  of  Saint  Sergius  near  Saint  Barbara,  not  far  from  the  Hospital  of 
Ibn  an-Nu'man.  There  is  a  cave  within  it,  in  which  Christ  and  his  mother 
Mary  are  said  to  have  sat. 

11.  Church  of  Babylon,  south  of  Kasr  ash-Shama',  on  the  road  of  the  Afram 
Bridge.  This  church  is  very  old  and  small ;  below  it  the  treasure  of  Babylon 
is  said  to  be ;   its  surroundings  are  in  ruins. 

12.  The  Church  of  Theodore  the  Martyr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon, 
is  named  after  the  martyr  Theodore,  the  military  commander. 

1 3.  The  Church  of  Saint  Mennas  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon. 
Both  these  churches  are  closed,  on  account  of  the  ruins  which  surround  them. 

14.  Church  of  Saint  Mennas  in  the  Hamra;  the  Hamra  is  now  called 
the  quarter  of  Kanatir  as-Saba,  between  Cairo  and  Misr.  This  church  was 
restored  in  a.  h.  177  by  permission  of  the  Emir  of  Egypt,  Al-Walid  ibn  Rufa'ah; 
thereupon  Wuhaib  al-Yahsubi  was  angry,  rebelled  against  the  Sultan,  and  came 
to  Ibn  Rufa'ah  to  assassinate  him,  but  was  seized  and  put  to  death ;  Wuhaib 
was  a  traveller  from  Yemen,  and  had  come  to  Egypt.  Then  the  Kara,  in 
order  to  avenge  Wuhaib,  rose  against  Al-Walid  ibn  Rufa'ah,  and  fought  against 
him.  Ma'unab,  the  wife  of  Wuhaib,  went  round  at  night  to  the  settlements 
of  the  Kara  to  rouse  them  to  avenge  his  blood ;  she  had  shorn  her  head,  and 
was  an  eloquent  woman.  Then  Ibn  Rufa'ah  seized  Abu  'Isa  Marwan  ibn  "Abd 
ar-Rahman  al-Yahsubi  from  among  the  Kara ;  he  asked  for  mercy,  and  Ibn 
Rufa'ah  set  him  free ;  and  subsequently  the  rebellion  was  put  down  after  a  great 
number  had  been  slain.  The  church  in  the  Hamra  remained  standing  until 
the  destruction  of  the  churches  took  place  in  the  days  of  Al-Malik  an-Nasir 
Muhammad  ibn  Kalaun,  as  it  will  be  related,  if  it  be  God's  will. 

15.  History  of  the  Church  of  Az-Zuhri,  and  account  of  the  destruction  of 
the  churches  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Christians  all  at  one  time. 

The  Church  of  Az-Zuhri  stood  at  the  place  where  now  the  Pool  of  An-Nasir 
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is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanatir  as-Saba,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  canal, 
west  of  Al-Lawak ;  many  events  have  taken  place  in  connexion  with  this  church. 
For  when  Al-Malik  an-Nasir  Muhammad  ibn  Kalaun  had  in  a.  h.  720  built 
the  hippodrome  of  the  Mahari  Camels  near  Kanatir  as-Saba ,  he  wished  also  to 
erect  an  embankment  on  the  chief  branch  of  the  Nile  not  far  from  the  Mosque 
of  Taibars ;  he  therefore  commanded  that  a  rubbish-heap  which  lay  there  should 
be  carried  away,  and  that  the  earth  beneath  it  should  be  dug  out  for  the  sake  of 
the  embankment,  and  he  caused  the  water  to  flow  into  the  excavated  place,  which 
is  therefore  called  to  this  day  the  pool  of  An-Nasir.  The  excavation  of  this  pool 
was  begun  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  Rabi'  I,  a.h.  721 ;  and  when  they 
brought  it  near  to  the  Church  of  Az-Zuhri  at  which  many  Christians  had  always 
dwelt,  and  beside  which  several  other  churches  stood,  on  the  spot  now  called 
Hakar  AkbughS,  between  the  Seven  Wells  and  the  Bridge  of  the  Dam  outside 
the  city  of  Misr,  then  the  workmen  began  to  dig  round  the  Church  of  Az-Zuhri, 
so  that  the  latter  remained  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  spot  which  the  Sultan 
had  appointed  for  excavation  and  which  is  now  the  Pool  of  An-Nasir,  and  they 
continued  to  dig,  until  the  church,  as  it  were,  hung  in  the  air.  The  intention 
was  that  the  church  should  fall  without  a  direct  attempt  to  destroy  it.  The 
general  body  of  the  slaves  of  the  Emirs,  who  were  working  at  the  excavation, 
and  the  other  workmen  demanded,  with  incessant  cries,  permission  to  destroy 
the  church,  but  the  Emirs  did  not  listen  to  them  until  Friday  the  9th  Rabi'  II 
of  the  same  year,  while  the  people  were  performing  the  Friday  prayers,  when 
the  work  of  excavation  was  interrupted,  and  a  body  of  the  common  people, 
without  leave  from  the  Sultan,  crying  out  '  God  is  Great ! '  attacked  the  Church 
of  Az-Zuhri  with  axes  and  other  tools,  destroyed  it  and  made  a  rubbish-heap 
of  it,  plundered  the  Christians  who  were  there,  and  carried  off  all  that  was 
within  it.  Then  they  destroyed  the  Church  of  Saint  Mennas  in  the  HamrS, 
which  had  from  ancient  times  been  much  revered  by  the  Christians ;  a  number 
of  Christians  dwelt  there,  who  had  established  themselves  there,  and  to  whom 
the  Christians  of  Misr  brought  all  that  was  needed  for  the  church ;  they  also 
sent  there  costly  offerings  and  many  alms,  so  that  there  was  there  a  large 
treasure  of  coined  money,  golden  vessels,  and  other  valuables.  The  people 
climbed  the  walls,  opened  the  gates,  and  took  money,  vessels,  and  wine-jars  out 
of  the  church ;  it  was  a  terrible  occurrence. 

Thereupon  they  went  from  the  church  in  the  Hamra,  after  they  had 
destroyed  it,  to  the  two  churches  near  the  Seven  Wells,  one  of  which  was 
called  the  Church  of  the  Maidens,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  Christian 
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girls  and  by  monks :  they  broke  in  the  doors  of  the  two  churches,  took  captive 
the  girls,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  sixty,  took  off  their  clothes,  plundered 
all  that  they  could  find,  and  burnt  and  entirely  destroyed  these  churches. 

All  this  took  place  while  the  people  were  making  their  Friday  prayers ;  and 
when  they  came  out  of  the  mosques,  they  beheld  with  horror  the  clouds  of 
dust,  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  the  tumult  of  the  mob,  and  the  hurrying  throngs 
of  those  who  were  carrying  off  the  plundered  objects,  so  that  this  horror  could 
only  be  compared  with  that  of  the  day  of  resurrection.  The  news  of  it  spread, 
and  quickly  came  to  the  sandy  ground  under  the  Castle  on  the  Mountain; 
the  Sultan  heard  a  great  tumult  and  noise  which  horrified  him,  and  he  sent 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  When  he  was  told  what  had  happened,  he 
was  much  excited,  and  was  angry  that  the  people  had  undertaken  to  do  the 
deed  without  his  command.  He  ordered  the  Emir  Aidughmish  Amir-Akhur  to 
ride  to  the  spot  with  a  detachment  of  pages,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disorder, 
and  to  seize  those  who  had  done  the  deed.  While  Aidughmish  was  making 
preparations  to  ride  down,  the  news  was  brought  from  Cairo  that  the  people 
of  Cairo  had  risen  and  had  destroyed  a  church  in  the  quarter  of  the  Romans 
and  one  in  the  quarter  of  Zawilah ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
from  Misr  that  the  people  of  Misr  had  risen  in  great  numbers  and  had  marched 
to  the  Church  of  Al-Mu'allakah  in  the  Kasr  ash-Shama',  which  had  then  been  shut 
up  by  the  Christians  who  were  besieged  within  it,  but  it  was  on  the  point  of 
being  taken.  Now  the  anger  of  the  Sultan  increased,  and  he  wished  to  ride 
down  in  person  to  attack  the  people,  but  he  refrained  when  the  Emir  Aidughmish 
dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt.  The  latter  went  from  the  Castle  with  four 
Emirs  to  Misr;  the  two  Chamberlains,  the  Emir  Baibars  and  the  Emir  Alamas,  rode 
to  the  place  which  had  been  excavated ;  and  the  Emir  Tinal  rode  to  Cairo,  each 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  troop.  The  Sultan  had  commanded  that  all  whom 
they  should  capture  among  the  people  were  to  be  slain,  and  none  was  to  be 
pardoned ;  so  Cairo  and  Misr  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  the  plunderers  fled, 
so  that  the  Emirs  only  caught  those  who  were  unable  to  move  because  they 
were  overcome  by  the  wine  which  they  had  drunk  in  the  churches.  The  Emir 
Aidughmish  now  entered  into  Misr.  The  Wall  had  already  ridden  to  the 
Mu'allakah  to  drive  away  those  engaged  in  plunder  from  the  street  of  the 
Mu'allakah,  but,  being  received  by  a  shower  of  stones,  he  had  fled  from  them, 
and  the  gate  of  the  church  was  on  the  point  of  being  set  fire  to.  Now  the 
Emir  Aidughmish  and  his  followers  drew  their  swords  that  they  might  fall  upon 
the   people,  but  when  he  found  that  there  was  an  innumerable  multitude  and 
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a  narrow  way  of  escape,  he  refrained  from  slaughter,  bid  his  followers  disperse 
the  crowd  without  shedding  blood,  and  proclaimed  that  any  one  who  stayed 
behind  should  forfeit  his  life.  Then  the  assembled  crowd  turned  to  flight  and 
dispersed,  but  Aidughmish,  fearing  lest  the  people  should  return,  remained  there 
until  the  evening-prayer  was  proclaimed  ;  then  he  marched  away,  having  ordered 
the  Wall  of  Misr  with  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  added  fifty  of  the  pages, 
to  pass  the  night  on  the  spot.  As  for  the  Emir  Alamas,  he  came  to  the 
churches  in  the  Hamra  and  the  Church  of  Az-Zuhri  to  defend  them,  but 
only  rubbish-heaps  were  left  of  them,  not  a  wall  was  standing;  he  returned 
therefore,  and  the  other  Emirs  also  returned  and  informed  the  Sultan",  whose 
anger  continued  to  increase ;  but  they  did  not  leave  him  until  he  was  pacified. 

At  the  destruction  of  these  churches  a  wonderful  event  occurred.  For  when 
the  people  were  assembled  on  that  day  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Castle  on  the 
Mountain  for  the  Friday  prayer,  and  had  just  finished  the  prayer,  a  madman 
rose  up  and  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  mosque  :  '  Destroy  the  church  in 
the  citadel,  destroy  it ! '  and  when  he  had  repeatedly  cried  out  in  this  disturbing 
fashion,  he  fell  into  convulsions.  The  Sultan  and  the  Emirs  wondered  at  his 
words,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  officer  on  guard  and  the  chamberlain  to 
investigate  the  matter ;  so  they  both  left  the  mosque,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
Ruins  of  the  Tartars  in  the  citadel,  where  a  newly-built  church  stood,  there 
were  people  employed  in  destroying  it,  and  they  had  not  finished  their  work 
when  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  the  churches  in  the  Hamra  and  at  Cairo 
arrived.  Then  the  Sultan  wondered  yet  more  at  that  fakir,  and  caused  search 
to  be  made  for  him,  but  no  trace  of  him  was  found.  In  the  Mosque  of  Al-Azhar 
too  it  happened  that  when  the  people  were  assembled  that  day  for  the  Friday 
prayers,  one  of  the  fakirs  fell  into  a  sort  of  trembling,  and  when  the  hour  of 
prayer  was  announced,  before  the  preacher  appeared,  he  stepped  forward  and 
said :  '  Destroy  the  churches  of  the  enemies  and  unbelievers !  God  is  great !  God 
grant  victory  and  help  ! '  Then  he  began  again  to  tremble,  and  cried  out :  '  Down 
to  the  ground !  Down  to  the  ground ! '  The  people  looked  at  him  and  did 
not  know  what  he  meant;  they  were  of  various  opinions  regarding  him,  some 
saying,  '  He  is  mad ; '  and  others,  '  This  means  something.'  When  the  preacher 
came  forward  the  fakir  ceased  shouting,  and  at  the  end  of  the  prayers  he  was 
sought  for  but  could  not  be  found;  and  when  the  people  came  out  of  the  door 
of  the  mosque  they  saw  the  plunderers  with  the  woodwork  of  the  churches, 
the  garments  of  the  Christians,  and  other  plunder,  and  when  they  asked  about 
these  things  they  were  answered  that  the  Sultan  had  proclaimed  that  the  churches 
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should  be  destroyed ;  and  the  people  believed  this  until  they  heard  soon  afterwards 
that  all  had  happened  without  orders  from  the  Sultan.  The  churches  destroyed 
that  day  at  Cairo  were  that  in  the  quarter  of  the  Romans,  that  by  the  Archers, 
and  two  churches  in  the  street  of  Zawilah. 

On  Sunday,  the  3rd  day  after  the  Friday  on  which  the  destruction  of  the 
churches  had  taken  place  at  Cairo  and  Misr,  the  news  came  from  the  Emir 
Badr  ad-Din  Bilbag  al-Muhsani,  Wall  of  Alexandria,  that  on  Friday  the  9th 
Rabf  II,  after  the  Friday  prayers,  a  tumult  had  arisen  among  the  people,  and 
when  they  had  quitted  the  mosque,  the  cry  arose:  'The  churches  are  destroyed!' 
and  that  the  Mameluke  had  at  once  ridden  to  the  spot  but  had  found  the  churches, 
four  in  number,  already  reduced  to  heaps ;  that  he  had  also  received  by  the 
pigeon-post  a  letter  from  the  Wali  of  Al-Buhairah,  announcing  that  at  the  town 
of  Damanhur,  while  the  people  on  that  day  were  making  their  Friday  prayers, 
two  churches  had  been  destroyed.  The  astonishment  increased  over  these  matters 
until  on  Friday,  the  16th,  news  was  brought  from  the  town  of  Kus  that  while 
the  people  on  the  9th  Rabi'  II  had  finished  their  Friday  prayers,  one  of  the 
fakirs  had  risen,  and  had  said :  '  O  fakirs !  come  out  to  the  destruction  of  the 
churches ! '  but  when  they  went  out,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  others,  they  had 
found  the  churches  already  destroyed;  and  that  at  Kus  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  six  churches  had  been  wrecked.  Gradually  information  arrived 
from  the  southern  and  northern  provinces,  announcing  the  destruction  of  many 
churches  and  monasteries  in  all  the  districts  of  Egypt  between  Kus,  Alexandria, 
and  Damietta,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  same  day  during  and  after  the 
Friday  prayers.  The  anger  of  the  Sultan  against  the  people  reached  its  highest 
point,  because  he  feared  that  even  worse  things  would  be  done.  The  Emirs 
tried  to  soothe  his  anger,  saying  that  matters  of  this  sort  could  not  have 
happened  through  human  power,  and  that  if  the  Sultan  himself  wished  to  under- 
take anything  of  the  sort  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  so;  but  that 
it  was  a  decree  and  ordinance  of  God,  who  knew  the  great  corruption  of  the 
Christians  and  their  increasing  pride,  so  that  that  which  had  happened  might 
serve  as  a  punishment  for  them. 

While  therefore  the  people  of  Cairo  and  Misr  had  become  much  afraid 
of  the  Sultan,  because  they  had  heard  that  he  had  threatened  them  with  death, 
and  many  of  the  lowest  people  had  taken  to  flight,  the  Cadi  and  Army- 
Inspector  Fakhr  ad-Din  tried  to  dissuade  the  Sultan  from  his  intended  attack 
on  the  people,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  them  again,  while  Karim  ad-Din 
al-Kabir,   Keeper  of  the    Privy   Purse,    incited  the    Sultan  against  the   people, 
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until  the  Sultan  ordered  him  to  travel  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  and  of  enquiring  what  churches  were  there  destroyed. 

Scarcely  a  month  had  passed  by  since  the  destruction  of  the  churches  when 
in  Cairo  and  Misr  fire  broke  out  in  many  places,  at  which  horrors  occurred 
equal  to  those  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  churches.  In  a  house 
of  the  Roast-meat- Vendors'  Street  in  Cairo  fire  broke  out  on  Saturday  the 
ioth  Jumada  I,  and  spread  among  the  surrounding  dwellings  and  lasted  until 
the  evening  of  Sunday;  many  buildings  were  destroyed.  When  this  fire  was 
extinguished,  another  arose  in  the  quarter  of  Ad-Dailam  in  the  street  of  Al-'Anshah, 
near  the  dwelling  of  Karim  ad-Din,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  on  the  25th 
Jumfida.  I ;  it  was  a  windy  night,  and  the  fire  spread  on  all  sides,  until  it  reached 
the  house  of  Karim  ad-Din.  When  the  Sultan  heard  of  this,  he  was  much 
vexed,  because  a  part  of  the  Sultan's  treasures  was  kept  there,  and  he  sent 
several  of  the  Emirs  to  put  it  out,  and  they  took  with  them  a  crowd  of  people 
which  continually  grew  in  numbers.  From  the  night  of  Monday  to  that  of 
Tuesday  the  fire  had  continually  increased,  and  the  Emirs  with  their  followers 
could  not  extinguish  it,  because  there  was  a  strong  wind  by  which  lofty  palms 
were  overthrown  and  boats  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  so  the  fire  spread  on 
all  sides.  The  people  were  already  convinced  that  the  whole  of  Cairo  would 
be  burnt,  and  they  mounted  the  minarets  in  order  to  call  to  prayer.  The 
fakirs  and  pious  men  appeared  and  began  to  pray  with  the  cry  :  '  God  is  great ! ' 
but  it  was  in  vain,  and  the  screams  and  weeping  of  men  grew  louder  on  all 
sides.  The  Sultan  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  castle,  but  could  not  stay  there 
on  account  of  the  strong  wind ;  the  fire  lasted,  and  the  Sultan  repeated  his 
command  to  the  Emirs  to  extinguish  it  until  Tuesday.  Then  the  Sultan's 
Deputy  went  down  and  took  all  the  Emirs  and  water-carriers  with  him ;  and 
the  Emir  and  Cupbearer  Baktimur  also  went  down ;  it  was  a  terrible  day ; 
none  more  terrible  has  ever  been  seen.  At  the  gates  of  Cairo  guards  were 
set  to  bring  back  the  water-carriers  if  they  tried  to  leave  Cairo,  in  order  to 
extinguish  the  fire;  not  one  of  the  water-carriers  of  the  Emirs  and  of  the  city 
was  spared,  all  had  to  work ;  and  they  brought  the  water  from  the  academies  and 
baths ;  all  the  carpenters  and  attendants  of  the  baths  were  taken  to  pull  down  the 
houses,  and  in  this  time  of  necessity  many  lofty  buildings  and  great  houses  were 
pulled  down.  At  this  fire  twenty-four  of  the  principal  Emirs  were  working,  besides 
an  equal  number  of  the  Emirs  of  the  band,  the  Decurions  and  the  Mamelukes ; 
and  the  Emirs  themselves  set  their  hands  to  the  work.  The  water  stood  from 
the  Gate  of  Zawilah  to  the  quarter  of  Ad-Dailam  like  a  lake  in  the  street  on 
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account  of  the  crowd  of  men  and  camels  which  brought  water.  The  Emir 
and  Cupbearer  Baktimur  and  the  Emir  and  Deputy  Arghun  were  employed  in 
carrying  the  Sultan's  treasure  from  the  house  of  Karim  ad-Din  to  the  house 
of  his  son  in  the  Lead-workers'  Street ;  sixteen  houses  which  partly  touched  the 
house  or  stood  opposite  to  it  had  to  be  destroyed  before  they  could  rescue  the 
treasure. 

The  fire  was  not  yet  fully  extinguished,  the  treasure  was  scarcely  carried 
away,  when  a  fresh  fire  broke  out  at  the  dwelling  of  Az-Zahir  before  the  Zawilah 
Gate,  which  destroyed  120  houses;  among  which  was  a  hall  known  as  the 
Hall  of  the  Fakirs.  During  the  fire  a  strong  wind  blew ;  then  the  Chamberlain 
and  the  Wall  rode  down  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  caused  a  number  of  the 
surrounding  houses  to  be  pulled  down  until  the  fire  was  extinguished.  Two 
days  later  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  the  Emir  Salar  in  the  street  between 
the  two  castles ;  it  began  in  the  air-passage  which  had  been  constructed  100 
cubits  above  the  ground ;  but  this  was  all  destroyed  before  the  fire  was  put  out. 

Then  the  Sultan  commanded  the  Emir  and  Treasurer  'Ilm  ad-Din  Sanjar, 
Wali  of  Cairo,  and  the  Emir  and  Chamberlain  Baibars  to  keep  guard  and 
to  be  watchful ;  it  was  proclaimed  that  in  every  shop  a  barrel  or  jar  of  water 
should  stand,  and  a  similar  one  in  all  streets,  by-ways,  and  alleys.  Through 
this  the  price  of  a  barrel  rose  from  one  dirham  to  five,  and  the  price  of  a  jar 
to  eight  dirhams. 

A  fire  also  broke  out  in  the  quarter  of  the  Romans  and  in  many  places,  so 
that  no  day  passed  without  a  fire  in  some  place.  The  people  now  took  heed 
to  that  which  was  befalling  them,  and  came  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Christians 
were  the  cause  of  it,  because  the  fire  appeared  in  the  pulpits  of  the  mosques 
and  the  walls  of  oratories  and  schools ;  they  were  therefore  prepared  at  a  certain 
fire,  and  they  followed  up  the  track  of  it  until  they  found  that  it  arose  from 
naphtha  rolled  up  in  cloths  steeped  in  oil  and  pitch.  One  Friday  night  in  the 
middle  of  Jumada,  two  monks  were  captured  coming  out  of  the  Academy  of 
Al-Hakkariyah,  and  fire  had  just  been  set  to  the  academy,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur 
was  still  on  their  hands;  they  were  brought  to  the  Emir  and  Treasurer  'Ilm 
ad-Din,  Wali  of  Cairo,  who  sent  word  to  the  Sultan,  who  ordered  that  they  should 
be  tortured.  He  had  not  come  down  from  the  castle  before  people  met  him,  who 
had  seized  a  Christian  caught  in  the  Mosque  of  Az-Zahir  with  rags  in  the 
form  of  an  annular  biscuit  full  within  of  pitch  and  naphtha;  he  had  already 
thrown  one  of  them  down  by  the  pulpit,  and  had  stood  by  it  until  smoke  rose 
from  it ;  then  he  went  to  depart  from  the  mosque ;  some  one,  however,  had  noticed 
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him,  and  watched  him  from  a  place  where  the  Christian  could  not  see  him; 
then  he  seized  him,  and  the  people  came  up  in  crowds  and  dragged  him  to 
the  Wall's  house ;  he  had  dressed  himself  like  the  Muslims.  He  was  then 
tortured  before  the  Emir  and  Chamberlain  Rukn  ad-Din  Baibars,  and  he  confessed 
that  a  multitude  of  Christians  had  bound  themselves  to  prepare  naphtha  and 
to  spread  it  about  by  means  of  several  of  their  followers,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
and  that  he  had  been  told  to  place  it  beside  the  pulpit  of  the  Mosque  of 
Az-Zahir.  Thereupon  it  was  ordered  that  the  two  monks  should  be  tortured,  and 
they  confessed  that  they  were  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Mule,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  places  already  described,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Muslims  and  to  take  revenge  upon  them  for  the  destruction  of  the  churches; 
and  that  many  Christians  had  joined  together,  and  had  collected  a  considerable 
sum  to  prepare  this  naphtha. 

Meanwhile  Kanm  ad-Din,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  had  returned  from 
Alexandria  ;  and  the  Sultan  informed  him  of  the  capture  of  the  Christians,  where- 
upon he  answered  :' '  The  Christians  have  a  patriarch  with  whom  they  consult,  and 
who  knows  their  dispositions.'  Then  the  Sultan  commanded  to  bring  the  patriarch 
to  the  dwelling  of  Karim  ad-Din  that  he  might  speak  with  him  of  the  fire,  and  the 
share  of  the  Christians  in  kindling  it.  The  patriarch  came  therefore  under  the 
guard  of  the  Wall  of  Cairo  by  night  through  fear  of  the  people,  and  when  he 
had  entered  the  house  of  Karim  ad-Din,  in  the  quarter  of  Ad-Dailam,  and  the 
three  Christians  had  been  brought  from  the  dwelling  of  the  Wait,  they  repeated 
to  Karim  ad-Din  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  Wali  all  that  they  had 
before  confessed.  When  the  patriarch  heard  the  confession,  he  began  to  weep, 
and  said :  '  These  are  fanatical  Christians,  who  wished  to  avenge  themselves 
on  the  fanatical  Muslims  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  churches.' 
Thereupon  he  was  released  by  Karim  ad-Din  with  ceremony,  and  found  that 
Karim  ad-Din  had  caused  a  mule  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  him  at  the  door, 
so  that  he  might  ride  upon  it;  so  he  mounted  and  rode  off;  thereupon  the 
people  were  angry  and  fell  upon  him  together,  and  if  the  Wali  had  not 
accompanied  him  he  would  have  been  slain. 

Next  morning  Karim  ad-Din  wished  to  ride,  according  to  his  custom,  to  the 
Castle,  and  when  he  came  out  of  doors  as  usual,  the  people  cried  to  him  in 
the  streets :  '  It  is  not  allowed,  O  Cadi,  that  thou  shouldest  take  under  thy 
protection  the  Christians  who  have  burnt  down  the  houses  of  Muslims,  and 
shouldest  let  them  ride  upon  mules.'  These  words  angered  him  arid  increased 
his  desire  to  do  injuries,  and  when   he   came   before   the   Sultan    he   tried   to 
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represent  the  crime  of  the  Christians  who  had  been  captured  as  slight,  saying 
that  they  were  fanatics  and  fools;  but  the  Sultan  bade  the  Wdll  increase  the 
tortures.  So  the  Walt  went  down  and  caused  them  to  be  severely  tortured, 
so  that  they  confessed  that  fourteen  monks  had  conspired  together  in  the 
Monastery  of  the  Mule  to  burn  down  all  the  dwellings  of  the  Muslims,  and 
that  among  them  there  was  a  monk  who  prepared  the  naphtha ;  that  they 
had  partitioned  Cairo  and  Misr  among  themselves,  so  that  eight  came  to 
Cairo  and  six  to  Misr.  Then  the  Wilt  had  the  Monastery  of  the  Mule 
surrounded  and  all  its  inmates  seized;  four  of  them  were  burnt  at  the  cross- 
ways  by  the  Mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun  on  Friday,  where  a  great  crowd  had 
assembled  to  see  them.  From  this  time  the  common  people  were  enraged 
against  the  Christians,  and  began  to  insult  them  and  tore  their  garments  off 
them,  so  that  every  form  of  outrage  was  allowed,  and  such  as  exceeded  all 
measure.  Thereupon  the  Sultan  grew  angry,  and  formed  the  plan  of  making 
an  attack  upon  the  people.  It  happened  that  when  he  was  riding  on  a  Saturday 
from  the  citadel  to  go  to  the  great  hippodrome,  he  saw  a  great  crowd  of 
people  who  were  filling  the  streets  and  shouting :  '  God  protect  Islam  !  Protect 
the  religion  of  Muhammad  ibn  'Abdallah ! '  He  rode  aside  to  avoid  them,  and 
when  he  reached  the  hippodrome,  the  Treasurer  brought  two  Christians  to  him 
who  had  just  been  caught  in  the  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  houses;  he  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  burnt,  whereupon  they  were  led  away,  a  ditch  was 
dug,  and  they  were  burnt  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  While  they  were  yet 
employed  in  burning  the  two  Christians,  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Divan  of  the 
Emir  and  Cupbearer  Baktimur,  who  was  a  Christian,  came  by,  to  reach  the 
house  of  the  Emir  Baktimur.  When  the  people  saw  him,  they  threw  him  from 
his  beast,  dragged  off  all  his  clothes,  and  carried  him  off  to  throw  him  into 
the  fire ;  then  he  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  the  two  formulas  of  belief,  confessed 
Islam,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  Meanwhile  Kartm  ad-Din,  clothed  with  a  robe  of 
honour,  passed  by  the  hippodrome ;  but  they  drove  him  away  with  stones,  and 
cried  out :  '  How  long  wilt  thou  protect  and  defend  the  Christians  ? '  They  mocked 
at  him,  so  that  he  saw  no  way  of  escape  except  to  return  to  the  Sultan,  who 
was  still  in  the  hippodrome;  the  cries  of  the  people  were  so  loud  in  their 
anger  that  the  Sultan  could  hear  them.  When  Kartm  ad-Dtn  came  to  him 
and  informed  him  of  what  had  passed,  he  was  full  of  wrath,  and  asked  the 
advice  of  the  Emirs  who  were  with  him,  such  as  the  Emir  Jamal  ad-Dtn, 
deputy-governor  of  Al-Kark,  the  Emir  Saif  ad-Dtn  al-Bubakrt,  the  Cham- 
berlain  Baktimur,    and    several    others;   Al-Bubakrt   thought    that    the    people 
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*  *  *  and  that  it  was  best  for  the  Chamberlain  to  go  and  ask  them  what 
they  wanted  before  any  step  was  taken.  This  view,  however,  did  not  please  the 
Sultan,  who  turned  away  from  him.  Thereupon  the  Deputy-governor  of  Al-Kark 
said :  '  All  this  comes  from  the  Christian  secretaries,  for  the  people  hate  them, 
and  my  advice  is  that  the  Sultan  should  take  no  step  against  the  people,  but 
should  remove  the  Christians  from  the  Divan.'  This  advice  also  displeased  the 
Sultan,  who  said  to  the  Emir  and  Chamberlain  Alamas :  '  Go  and  take  four  of 
the  Emirs  with  thee,  and  cut  the  people  down  from  the  place  where  thou  leavest 
the  hippodrome  until  thou  comest  to  the  Gate  of  Zawilah,  and  strike  with  the 
sword  among  them  from  the  Gate  of  Zawilah  to  the  Gate  of  Victory,  without 
sparing  any ; '  and  to  the  Wall  of  Cairo  he  said :  '  Ride  to  the  Gate  of 
Al-Lawak:  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  and  let  none  pass  without  seizing 
him  and  bringing  him  to  the  Castle,  and  if  thou  dost  not  bring  those  who  have 
stoned  my  deputy  (he  meant  Karim  ad-Din),  by  my  head  I  will  hang  thee  instead 
of  them;'  and  he  sent  with  him  a  detachment  of  his  body-Mamelukes.  After 
a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Emirs  to  carry  out  the  command,  so  that  the 
matter  became  known,  and  they  met  no  one,  especially  no  slaves  or  attendants 
of  the  Emirs,  then  at  last  they  set  out ;  the  news  was  spread  in  Cairo,  all  the 
bazaars  were  shut,  and  an  unheard-of  sorrow  fell  upon  the  people.  The  Emirs 
went  forth,  but  found  on  their  long  march  not  a  single  person  until  they 
reached  the  Gate  of  Victory;  but  the  Wall  at  the  Gate  of  Al-Lawak  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bulak  and  at  the  Water-Gate  seized  a  crowd  of  rabble,  sailors, 
and  low  people,  by  which  action  such  fear  was  spread  that  a  great  number 
removed  to  the  province  of  Al-Jizah  on  the  western  bank.  The  Sultan  returned 
from  the  hippodrome  and  found  on  his  way,  until  he  reached  the  Castle,  not  one 
of  the  people;  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  Castle  he  sent  to  the  Wall,  and 
told  him  to  hasten  to  come  to  him ;  and  the  sun  was  not  yet  set  when  he 
appeared  with  about  200  people  whom  he  had  seized.  Then  the  Sultan  made 
a  division  of  them,  and  ordered  that  some  should  be  hanged,  others  cut  in  two, 
others  deprived  of  their  hands ;  then  they  all  cried :  '  O  Lord,  that  is  not 
lawful,  it  was  not  we  who  stoned  him.'  The  Emir  and  Cupbearer  Baktimur 
and  the  other  Emirs  present  wept  out  of  sympathy  with  them,  and  did  not 
quit  the  Sultan  until  he  said  to  the  Wall:  'Divide  off  a  part  of  them  and 
erect  posts  from  the  Gate  of  Zawilah  to  the  Castle  in  the  Horse-Market  and 
hang  them  up  by  their  hands.'  Next  morning,  being  Sunday,  they  were  all 
hung  up  from  the  Gate  of  Zawilah  to  the  Horse-Market,  some  of  them  being 
distinguished  and  well-dressed  persons ;  the  Emirs  who  passed  by  them  expressed 
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sympathy  with  them,  and  wept  over  them.  None  of  the  shop-owners  of  Cairo 
and  Misr  opened  his  shop  that  day.  Karim  ad -Din  left  his  dwelling  to  go  to 
the  Castle  as  usually,  but  he  could  not  go'  past  those  who  were  hanged  up,  and 
so  he  took  another  way,  not  that  through  the  Gate  of  Zawilah.  The  Sultan 
was  already  sitting  behind  a  lattice,  and  caused  a  number  of  those  whom  the 
Wali  had  captured  to  be  brought  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  three  of  them 
to  be  cut  off.  The  Emirs  could  not  speak  in  their  favour  because  his  anger 
was  too  hot ;  then  Karim  ad-Din  entered,  bared  his  head,  kissed  the  earth,  and 
begged  for  mercy;  the  Sultan  at  last  yielded  to  his  prayers,  and  ordered  that 
the  prisoners  should  work  at  the  excavation  at  Al-Jizah.  Then  they  were  led 
away;  but  two  of  the  mutilated  had  already  died;  and  those  who  were  hung 
up  were  taken  down  from  the  posts. 

While  the  Sultan  still  stood  at  the  lattice,  the  cry  of  fire  arose  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun,  and  in  the  Castle  on  the  Mountain, 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  Emir  Rukn  ad-Din  al-Ahmadi  in  the  street  of  Baha  ad- 
Din,  in  the  inn  before  the  Water-Gate  of  Al-Maks  and  in  the  adjacent  buildings. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day  three  Christians  had  been  caught,  with  whom  cords 
steeped  in  naphtha  were  found,  and  when  brought  before  the  Sultan  they  con- 
fessed that  they  had  caused  the  fire.  The  fire  lasted  at  those  places  until 
Saturday,  and  when  the  Sultan,  according  to  his  custom,  wished  to  ride  to  the 
hippodrome,  he  met  20,000  people  who  had  coloured  pieces  of  stuff  blue,  and 
had  made  a  white  cross  upon  them,  and  when  they  saw  the  Sultan  they  cried 
with  loud  and  united  voices :  '  There  is  no  religion  except  that  of  Islam ! 
God  protect  the  religion  of  Muhammad  ibn  'Abdallah !  O  Malik  an-Nasir, 
Sultan  of  Islam !  help  us  against  the  unbelievers,  and  do  not  protect  the 
Christians  1 '  The  earth  trembled  -with  their  terrible  voices,  and  God  filled  the 
heart  of  the  Sultan  and  the  hearts  of  the  Emirs  with  fear ;  they  continued 
their  way,  while  he  was  deeply  sunk  in  thought,  until  he  came  to  the  hippodrome. 
As  meanwhile  the  shouts  of  the  people  did  not  cease,  he  held  it  best  to  act 
cautiously,  and  he  bid  the  Chamberlain  go  out  and  proclaim  that  he  who  should 
find  a  Christian  should  demand  money  and  blood  from  him.  The  Chamberlain 
went  out  and  made  this  proclamation,  and  the  people  cried  :  '  God  protect  thee  ! ' 
and  gave  him  their  congratulations.  The  Christians  then  used  to  wear  white 
turbans,  so  it  was  proclaimed  at  Cairo  and  Misr  that  any  one  who  should 
find  a  Christian  in  a  white  turban  should  be  allowed  to  kill  him  and  to  seize 
his  goods ;  and  a  similar  permission  was  granted  to  any  one  who  should  meet 
a  Christian  on  horseback.     A  decree  was  issued  that  the  Christians  should  wear 
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blue  turbans,  and  that  none  of  them  should  ride  a  horse  or  a  mule,  but  that 
they  might  ride  asses  with  their  heads  to  the  tail;  that  no  Christian  might 
enter  a  bath  without  a  bell  round  his  neck;  and  that  none  of  them  might 
wear  the  dress  of  the  Muslims.  The  Emirs  were  forbidden  to  take  Christians 
into  their  service ;  the  latter  were  removed  from  the  Sultan's  Divan,  and  it  was 
commanded  in  all  the  provinces  that  all  Christians  holding  office  should  be 
dismissed.  The  attacks  of  the  Muslims  upon  the  Christians  increased  so  that 
the  latter  no  longer  walked  in  the  streets,  and  a  large  number  of  them  accepted 
Islam. 

Nothing  had  been  said  at  this  time  of  the  Jews,  and  so  the  Christians 
began,  when  they  wished  to  leave  their  dwellings,  to  borrow  a  yellow  turban 
from  one  of  the  Jews,  and  to  wear  it  so  as  to  be  safe  from  the  people.  Then 
it  happened  that  one  of  the  Christians  in  the  Divans  was  owed  4,000  dirhams 
by  a  Jew,  so  he  came  by  night  in  disguise  to  the  Jew's  house  to  demand  the 
money  ;  then  the  Jew  seized  him  and  cried  :  '  Help  from  God  and  the  Muslims  1 ' 
and  shouted  so  that  people  ran  together  to  seize  the  Christian ;  but  he  fled 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  Jew's  house  and  hid  himself  with  the  wife  of  the 
latter ;  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  write  a  receipt  stating  that  the  Jew  had 
paid  him  his  debt,  and  then  he  was  set  free. 

Several  Christians  of  the  Monastery  of  Al-Khandak  were  accused  of  having 
prepared  naphtha  to  set  fire  to  the  houses ;  they  were  captured  and  nailed  up. 
A  decree  was  issued  that  the  people  might  safely  be  present  when  the  Sultan 
rode  to  the  hippodrome  according  to  their  custom ;  this  took  place  because 
they  stood  in  fear  of  their  lives  on  account  of  their  having  too  frequently 
attacked  the  Christians  and  overstepped  all  bounds.  Now  they  became  bold, 
came  as  usually  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hippodrome,  offered  good  wishes 
to  the  Sultan,  and  began  to  cry :  '  God  protect  thee,  Ruler  of  the  land !  we 
are  spared,  we  are  spared ! '  The  Sultan  heard  this  favourably  and  smiled  at 
their  words.  At  night  a  fire  arose  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Emir  and  Chamber- 
lain Alamas  in  the  Castle ;  the  wind  was  strong,  so  that  the  fire  took  hold 
and  reached  the  house  of  the  Emir  Itmish,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  and 
of  Cairo  were  so  much  terrified  that  they  believed  that  the  whole  Castle  was  burnt. 

More  terrible  events  than  these  have  never  been  heard  of,  for  the  Christians 
burnt  the  houses  at  Cairo  in  the  Roast-meat -Vendors'  market  and  the  alley  of 
Al-'Arishah  in  the  street  of  Ad-Dailam,  sixteen  houses  near  the  dwelling  of  Karim 
ad-Din,  a  number  of  houses  in  the  quarter  of  the  Romans,  the  house  of  Bahadur 
near  the  Chapel  of  Husain,  some  dwellings  at  the  stable  of  At-Tarimah  and  in 
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the  street  of  Honey,  the  palace  of  the  Emir  Silah,  and  the  palace  of  the  Emir 
Salar  in  the  street  between  the  two  castles,  the  palace  of  Bishari,  the  Khan 
al-Hajar,  Al-Jamalun,  the  hall  of  Al-Afram,  the  house  of  Baibars  in  the  street  of 
As-Salihiyah,  the  house  of  Ibn  Al-Maghrabi  in  the  street  of  Zawilah,  many 
dwellings  in  the  street  of  the  Swallows'  Well  and  at  Al-Hakar,  in  the  Castle 
on  the  Mountain,  by  several  mosques  and  oratories  and  other  buildings,  which 
it  would  take  too  much  space  to  mention. 

Among  the  churches,  destruction  was  wrought  on  the  church  at  the  Ruins 
of  the  Tartars  in  the  Castle  of  the  Mountain,  the  Church  of  Az-Zuhn  on  the 
spot  where  the  Pool  of  An-Nasir  now  is,  the  Church  of  the  Hamra,  a  church 
near  the  Seven  Wells,  which  is  called  that  of  the  Daughters,  the  Church  of 
Saint  Mennas,  the  Church  of  Al-Fahhadin  (the  Trainers)  at  Cairo,  a  church 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Romans,  a  church  near  the  Archers,  two  churches  in  the 
quarter  of  Zawilah,  a  church  near  the  Flag-Store,  a  church  at  Al-Khandak ;  four 
churches  in  the  frontier-city  of  Alexandria,  two  churches  in  the  town  of  Damanhur 
Al-Wahsh,  a  church  in  the  province  of  Al-Gharbiyah,  three  churches  in  the 
province  of  Ash-  Sharkiyah,  six  churches  in  the  province  of  Al-Bahnasa ;  at  Suyfit, 
Manfalut,  and  Munyat  Ibn  al-Khasib  eight  churches,  at  Kus  and  Aswan  eleven 
churches,  in  the  province  of  Itfih  one  church ;  in  the  market-place  of  Wardan 
in  the  city  of  Misr,  in  the  quarters  of  Al-Musasah  and  Kasr  ash-Shama'  at  Misr 
eight  churches.  A  great  number  of  monasteries  also  were  destroyed,  and  the 
Monastery  of  the  Mule  and  the  Monastery  of  Shahran  remained  long  deserted. 
These  important  events,  such  as  could  with  difficulty  be  found  a  second  time 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  took  place  in  a  short  space  of  time ;  so  many  persons 
perished,  so  much  property  was  destroyed,  and  so  many  buildings  ruined  that  for 
their  multitude  they  cannot  be  described.     The  end  of  all  things  rests  with  God ! 

1 6.  Church  of  Michael.  This  church  was  by  the  canal  of  the  Bam  Wa'il 
before  the  city  of  Misr  to  the  south  of  'Akabah  Yahsub,  and  is  now  near  the 
Bridge  of  Al-Afram  ;  it  was  newly  built  under  Islam,  and  is  of  fine  architecture. 

1 7.  Church  of  Mary,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Vizier  to  the  south  of  the  Lake 
of  Al-H  abash  ;  it  is  empty,  and  no  one  goes  there. 

18.  The  Church  of  Mary,  in  the  district  of  Al-'Adawiyah  towards  the  south,  is 
old,  but  already  ruined. 

19.  The  Church  of  Anthony,  in  the  district  of  Bayad,  north  of  Itfih,  has 
been  renewed.  In  the  district  of  Sharnub  there  were  many  churches  now 
destroyed ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  district  of  Ihrit  on  the  mountain,  two  days 
to  the  south  of  Bavad,  and  still  exists. 
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20.  The  Church  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashkar;  at  its 
gate  stands  a  tower  built  of  large  bricks,  which  is  said  to  be  the  place  where 
MusS  ibn  'Imran  (ihe  prophet  Moses)  was  born. 

21.  Church  of  Mary,  in  the  district  of  Al-Khusus;  it  is  a  house  of  which 
they  have  made  a  church,  which,  however,  is  neglected. 

22.  Church  of  Mary,  Church  of  Al-Kasir,  and  Church  of  Gabriel ;  these 
three  churches  stand  in  the  district  of  Abnub. 

23.  Church  of  Astftfr,  which  means  [owijf>  =  ]  the  Saviour;  this  stands 
in  the  city  of  Ikhmim,  and  is  much  revered  among  the  Christians  ;  it  bears 
the  name  of  the  Martyrs,  and  there  is  a  well  there,  the  water  of  which,  if  it  be 
put  into  a  lamp,  becomes  of  a  deep-red  colour  like  blood. 

24.  Church  of  Michael,  also  at  Ikhmim.  There  is  a  custom  among  the 
Christians  at  these  two  churches  that  when  they  are  keeping  the  Feast  of  Palms, 
also  called  the  Feast  of  Hosanna,  the  priests  and  deacons  go  in  procession 
with  censers,  incense,  crosses,  the  gospels,  and  lighted  candles,  and  stand  before 
the  door  of  the  Cadi,  and  then  before  the  doors  of  the  most  respectable  Muslims, 
where  they  burn  incense,  read  a  passage  of  the  Gospel,  and  sing  a  hymn,  that 
is  to  say,  praise  him. 

25.  The  Church  of  Saint  Pachomius,  in  the  district  of  Atfah,  is  the  last 
church  on  the  eastern  bank.  Bakhum  or  Pachomius  was  a  monk  at  the  time 
of  Saint  Sinuthius ;  he  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Community,  because  he 
increased  the  number  of  the  monks  and  gave  a  teacher  to  every  two  monks. 
He  did  not  allow  wine  or  meat  to  be  brought  into  his  monastery,  and  he  com- 
manded that  the  fast  should  be  kept  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day;  he  gave  his  monks  roasted  chickpeas  to  eat,  and  they  called  them  chick- 
peas of  scarcity.  His  monastery  has  long  been  destroyed,  but  this  church  of 
his  still  exists  at  Atfa,  to  the  south  of  Ikhmim. 

26.  The  Church  of  the  Evangelist  Mark,  at  Al-Jizah,  was  ruined  after 
a.  h.  800  and  then  rebuilt.  This  Mark  was  one  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
founder  of  the  patriarchal  see  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 

27.  The  Church  of  Saint  George,  in  the  district  of  B11  'n-Numrus  in  [the 
province  of]  Al-Jizah,  was  destroyed  in  a.h.  780,  as  it  has  been  related  above, 
but  afterwards  restore'd. 

28.  The  Church  in  the  district  of  BU  Fdrd,  on  the  farthest  limit  of  the 
province  of  Al-Jizah. 

29.  Church  of  Sinuthius,  in  the  district  of  Harabshant. 

30.  Church  of  Saint  George,  in  the  district  of  Bana,   is   celebrated  among. 
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them;    they   bring  thither  votive   offerings,  and   swear  by  it,  and  relate   many 
remarkable  stories  of  it. 

31.  Church  of  Saint  Mdrutd,  in  the  district  of  Shumusta.  This  Maruta  is 
highly  honoured  among  them ;  he  was  a  revered  monk,  and  his  bones  are 
kept  in  a  chest  in  the  monastery  of  Bu  Bisha'i  on  the  plain  of  Shihat,  and 
are  visited  even  now. 

32.  Church  of  Mary  at  Al-Bahnasa.  It  is  said  that  there  were  360  churches 
at  Al-Bahnasa,  which  have  all  been  destroyed,  so  that  this  church  alone  remains. 

33.  The  Church  of  the  Monk  Samuel,  in  the  district  of  Shinarah. 

34.  The  Church  of  Mary,  in  the  district  of  Tunbuda,  is  old. 

35.  The  Church  of  Michael,  in  the  district  of  Tunbuda,  is  large  and  old.  There 
were  here  many  churches  now  destroyed ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tunbuda  consist  of  Christian  artisans. 

36.  The  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  district  of  Ishnin,  is  very  large. 

37.  The  Church  of  Mary,  in  the  district  of  Ishnin,  is  old. 

38.  The  Church  of  Michael,  and  39.  The  Church  of  Gabriel  also,  in  the  district 
of  Ishnin.  In  this  district  there  were  160  churches,  which  have  all  been  destroyed 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  above  mentioned ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ishnin  are  Christians,  and  they  maintain  themselves  by  keeping  watch 
over  the  palm-trees.  Further  on  there  are  still  remains  of  churches  in  which  they 
keep  their  festivals,  as  the  Church  of  Saint  George,  that  of  Mdrutd,  that  of 
Barbara,  and  that  of  Gafril,  i.e.fabrzl  (Gabriel). 

40.  In  Munyat  ibn  Khasib  there  are  six  churches,  that  of  Al-Mu'allahah,  i.e. 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  that  of  Michael,  that  of 
Saint  George,  that  of  Saint  Paul  of  Tamwaih,  and  that  of  the  three  youths, 
namely,  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  who  were  warriors  in  the  time  of  Bukht 
Nasr  (Nabuchadnezzar)  and  worshipped  God  in  secret ;  when  they  were  dis- 
covered Bukht  Nasr  wished  to  bring  them  back  to  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
when  they  refused  this  he  had  them  thrown  into  prison  for  a  long  time  that 
they  might  be  perverted ;  but  they  would  not,  and  so  he  had  them  brought  out 
and  cast  into  the  fire,  which,  however,  did  not  burn  them.  The  Christians  hold 
them  in  great  honour,  although  they  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Christ. 

41.  Church  in  the  district  of  TaM  in  the  name  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  who 
are  called  by  them  Apostles. 

42.  Church  of  Mary,  also  in  the  district  of  Taha. 

43.  The  Church  of  the  Two  Wise  Men,  in  the  district  of  Manhan,  keeps  a  great 
festival  in  the  month  of  Bashans  at  which   the   bishop  is  present,  and  a  great 
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fair   is  held   at.  the   festival.      These   two  wise  men  are  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
the  two  monks. 

44.  The  Church  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  district  of  Bu  Karkas,  is  old  and  large. 

45.  In  the  district  of  Mallawi  there  is  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  two  ruined 
churches,  one  named  after  Saint  George  and  the  other  after  the  angel  Michael. 

46.  In  the  district  of  Daljah  there  were  many  churches  of  which  only  three 
are  left ;  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  which  is  large,  that  of  Sinuthius,  and  that  of 
Saint  Mercurius ;  they  (the  others)  are  entirely  destroyed. 

47.  In  the  district  of  Sanabu  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul  and  that  of 
Saint  George  ;  Sanabu  numbers  many  Christians. 

48.  In  the  district  of  Bibla'u,  to  the  north  of  Sanabu,  there  is  an  old  church 
on  the  western  side  of  the  city  named  after  George;  there  are  many  Christians 
who  practise  agriculture. 

49.  In  the  district  of  Darut  there  is  a  church  near  the  town,  like  a  monastery, 
and  named  after  the  Monk  Serapion  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Sinuthius  and  was 
elected  bishop  ;  many  things  are  told  of  him. 

50.  In  the  district  of  Buk  Bani  Zaid  there  is  a  large  church  named  after 
the  Apostles,  in  which  a  festival  is  kept. 

51.  In  the  province  of  Kus  is  the  Church  of  Mary  and  that  of  Gabriel. 

52.  In  the  district  of  Damsblr  is  the  Church  of  the  Martyr  Mercurius;  it  is  old 
and  there  are  many  Christians  there. 

53.  In  the  district  of  Umm  al-Kusur  is  the  Church  of  Saint  fohn  the  Dwarf 
which  is  old. 

54.  In  the  district  of  Ballut,  on  the  frontier  of  the  district  of  Manfalut,  is 
the  Church  of  Michael,  which  is  small. 

55.  In  the  district  of  Al-Balagharah,  on  the  borders  of  Manfalut,  is  a  small 
church,  inhabited  by  the  priest  with  his  family. 

56.  In  the  district  of  Shakalkil  are  three  large  old  churches,  named  respec- 
tively after  the  Apostles,  Michael  and  Saint  Mennas. 

57.  In  the  district  of  Munsha'at  an-Nasara  is  a  church  of  Michael. 

58.  In  the  town  of  Suyut  is  the  Church  of  Bit  Sadrah  (i.  e.  St.  Theodore) 
and  that  of  the  Apostles ;  and  before  the  town  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Mennas. 

59.  In  the  district  of  Udrunkah  there  is  a  very  old  church  named  after  the  three 
youths  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael ;  it  is  a  school  for  poor  Christians.  The 
inhabitants  of  Durunkah  are  Christians,  and  understand  the  Coptic  language, 
which  is  the  means  of  communication  there  both  for  children  and  adults,  and 
they  are  able  to  explain  it  in  Arabic. 
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60.  In  the  district  of  Rifah  al-Gharbi  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Coluthus,  who  was 
a  physician  and  monk,  and  performed  wonderful  cures  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  ; 
a  festival  is  held  in  his  honour  at  this  church.  There  is  also  a  Church  of  Michael  here. 
Worms  have  already  gnawed  away  one  side  of  [the  church  at]  Rifah  al-Gharbi. 

61.  In  the  district  of  Mushah  there  is  a  church  built  over  a  bath,  in 
the  name  of  the  martyr  Victor;  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  son 
of  Helena,  and  has  a  terrace  ten  cubits  wide,  and  three  domes,  each  of  which 
is  about  eighty  cubits  high ;  the  whole  is  built  of  white  stone ;  but  the  western 
half  is  already  fallen.  It  is  said  that  this  church  stands  over  a  treasure  which 
lies  beneath  it;  and  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  passage  under  the  earth  from 
Suyut  to  this  town  of  Mushah. 

62.  In  the  district  of  Bukur,  at  the  border  of  Butij,  there  is  an  old  Church 
dedicated  to  the  martyr  Claudius,  who  stands  among  them  on  a  par  with 
Mercurius,  Georgius  i.e.  Bfi  Jurj,  the  commander  Theodorus.  and  Minaus. 
The  father  of  Claudius  was  one  of  the  prefects  of  Diocletian,  and  he  was  himself 
celebrated  for  his  bravery.  When  he  became  a  Christian,  the  emperor  had  him 
seized  and  tortured  that  he  might  return  to  the  worship  of  idols,  but  he  remained 
steadfast  until  he  was  killed.     Many  things  are  related  of  him. 

63.  In  the  district  of  Al-Kati'ah  there  is  a  Church  named  after  the  Virgin, 
where  there  was  a  bishop  named  Alduwin,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  his  own  party, 
so  that  they  buried  him  alive ;  they  are  among  the  worst  Christians,  and  are 
notorious  for  their  wickedness.  There  was  among  them  a  Christian  named 
George,  son  of  the  Nun,  who  overstepped  all  bounds,  so  that  the  Emir  and 
Majordomo  Jamal  ad-Din  cut  ofif  his  head  in  the  reign  of  Al-Malik  an-Nasir 
Faraj  ibn  Barkuk. 

64.  In  the  district  of  Butij  there  are  several  ruined  churches;  and  the  Christians 
are  accustomed  to  say  their  prayers  secretly  in  one  of  their  houses,  and  when  day 
breaks,  they  go  out  to  the  ruins  of  a  church,  there  erect  an  altar  of  palm-stems  in 
the  form  of  a  cage,  and  perform  their  devotions. 

65.  In  the  district  of  Bu  Makrufah  there  is  an  old  Church  dedicated  to  Michael, 
where  two  festivals  are  kept  yearly.  The  inhabitants  of  that  district  are  Christians, 
chiefly  shepherds,  and  are  people  of  a  low  class. 

66.  In  the  district  of  Duwainah  there  is  a  Church  named  after  Saint  John 
the  Dwarf,  who  is  much  revered  among  them ;  there  lived  there  a  man  named 
Jonas,  who  was  elected  bishop,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  in  several 
sciences;  they  were  irritated  against  him  for  envy  of  his  knowledge,  and  they 
buried  him  alive,  but  his  body  had  already  ascended  to  heaven. 
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67.  In  Al-Maraghah,  between  Tahta  and  TimS,  there  is  a  church,  and  in  the 
district  of  Kilfa'u  a  large  church.  The  Christians  of  this  place  are  celebrated 
for  their  knowledge  of  magic  and  kindred  sciences,  and  there  was  there,  in 
the  reign  of  Al- Malik  az-Zahir  Barkuk,  a  deacon  named  Absaltis,  who  possessed 
great  skill  in  them,  and  stories  are  told  of  him  which  I  prefer  not  to  repeat 
on  account  of  their  strangeness. 

68.  In  the  district  of  Farshut  there  is  a  Church  of  Michael  and  a  Church 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

69.  In  the  city  of  Huw  there  is  a  Church  of  the  Virgin  and  a  Church  of 
Saint  Mennas. 

70.  In  the  district  of  Bahjurah  there  is  a  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  at 
Isna  a  Church  of  Mary,  a  Church  of  Michael,  and  a  Church  of 'John  the  Baptist, 
i.  e.  Yaihyd  ibn  Zakariyd. 

71.  At  Nakadah  there  is  a  Church  of  the  Virgin,  a  Church  offohn  the  Baptist, 
a  Church  of  Gabriel,  and  a  Church  of  John  the  Compassionate.  The  last  was  a  rich 
man  of  Antioch,  who  became  a  monk,  divided  all  his  goods  among  the  poor,  and 
travelled  through  the  world ;  and  he  confessed  the  Christian  religion.  His  father 
consoled  himself  on  his  son's  account,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  was  dead. 
Afterwards  he  came  back  to  Antioch  in  such  a  condition  that  no  one  knew  him ; 
he  lived  in  a  cell  on  a  dunghill,  and  fed  upon  that  which  was  thrown  upon  the 
dunghill  until  he  died.  At  his  funeral  his  father  was  present  and  recognized 
the  cover  of  his  book  of  the  gospels,  and  on  further  examination  found  that 
it  was  his  son;  so  he  buried  him,  and  built  in  his  name  the  Church  of  Antioch 
and  that  of  the  Virgin  in  the  town  of  Kift. 

72.  At  Asfun  there  were  several  churches  which  were  destroyed  with  the  town ; 
in  the  town  of  Kus  also  there  were  many  monasteries  and  churches  which  were 
destroyed  with  the  town,  so  that  only  one  Church  of  the  Virgin  is  now  remaining. 

Besides  the  churches  hitherto  mentioned  by  us  there  is  none  remaining  in  the 
southern  provinces.  As  for  the  northern  provinces  there  is  at  Munyah  Surad  in 
the  district  of  Cairo  a  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  famous  among  them ; 
in  the  district  of  Sanduwah  a  new  church  named  after  Saint  George;  at  Marsafa 
a  restored  church  also  named  after  Saint  George;  at  Samannud  a  church  named 
after  the  Apostles,  built  in  a  house ;  at  Sanbat  a  church  celebrated  among  them 
and  named  after  the  Apostles ;  at  Sandafa,  a  church  revered  among  them  and  named 
after  Saint  George;  at  Ar-RaidanJyah  a  Church  of  the  Virgin,  highly  revered 
among  them.  At  Damietta  there  are  four  Churches,  of  the  Virgin,  Michael, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  George,  which  are  celebrated  among  them.    In  the  district 
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of  Subk  al-'Abid  there  is  a  church  in  a  hidden  house,  named  after  the  Virgin; 
at  Al-Nahrariyah  there  is  a  new  church  in  a  hidden  house ;  at  Lukanah  there  is 
a  Church  of  Saint  John  the  Dwarf;  at  Damanhur  there  is  a  new  church  in  a  hidden 
house,  named  after  Michael.  At  Alexandria  is  the  Church  ofAl-Muallahah  named 
after  the  Virgin,  the  Church  of  Saint  George,  the  Church  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
that  of  the  Apostles. 

These  are  the  churches  of  the  Jacobites  in  Egypt;  and  they  have  also  at  Gaza 
a  Church  of  Mary  and  at  Jerusalem  the  Kumdmah  (i.  e.  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  rather  a  chapel  in  it)  and  the  Church  of  Zion. 

As  for  the  Melkites,  they  possess  at  Cairo  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas  near 
the  Archers,  and  at  Misr  the  Church  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  in  the  quarter  of  Kasr 
ash-Shama',  where  the  cell  of  their  patriarch  is,  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  also  inthe 
Kasr  ash-Shama',  the  Church  of  the  Angel  Michael  near  the  Church  of  Barbara 
at  Misr,  and  the  Church  of  Saint  John  in  the  quarter  of  the  Monastery  of  At-Tin. 
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ACCORDING    TO    ABU    §ALIH, 

enumerating  not  only  the  churches  contained  within  the  walls  of  monasteries, 
but  also  the  satellite  churches  or  chapels.  It  is  assumed  that  each  monastery 
must  contain  one  church  if  more  are  not  named.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  Cairo,  and 
the  Wadl  Habib  are  not  described,  although  some  of  them  are  incidentally  named, 
in  the  existing  portion  of  the  work.  The  folios  of  the  original  MS.,  marked 
at  the  side  of  the  text  and  translation,  are  here  given. 


Place. 

No.  of 
Churches. 

No.  of 
Monasteries. 

Folio  of  MS. 

Abtujah     .... 
Abu  'n-Numrus,  see  Bunumrus 

4 

... 

73  b 

Al-'Adawiyah     . 
Aflah  az-Zaitun 

3 

7 

I 
I 

44  a,  46  b,  48  a 
72  b 

AhnSs        .... 

2 

I 

92  a 

Akfahs       .... 

6 

I 

80  a,  91  a 

Alexandria 

I 

80  a 

Andariba,  Mount,  see  Atrtbah 

Ansina       .... 

5 

5 

79  b,  86  b,  87  a,  92  a 

Anthony,  Monastery  of  Saint 
Al-'Arish   .... 

i 

2 

i 

54  a  ff. 
56  b 

Armant      .... 

I 

102  b 

Ashrubah  .... 

8 

... 

75a 

Asiout,  see  Usyut 
Assouan,  see  Uswan 

Athlidim    .... 

5 

92  a 

Atrtbah,  Mount . 

i 

82  b 

Bahjurah   .... 
Al-Bahnasa 

i 
i5 

81  a 

73  b,  74  b,  75  a 

Al-Bahnasi,  Oasis  of . 

3 

i 

75  a,  93a&b,  94  a 

Bahumalfs 

5 

73  b 

Bakik,  Island  of 

2 

104  a 

yy 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

Place. 

Churches. 

Monasteries. 

Folio  of  MS. 

Balujah      .... 

I 

56  a 

Bana  Busir 

5 

18  a,  69  a 

Bardanuhah 

8 

74a 

Barjanus    .... 

i 

1 

86  a 

Al-Barnil  .... 

2 

56  a 

Al-Basatin 

2 

1 

ib,  2  a,  3  a,  4  b, 

5  a 

Bilak,  see  Philae 

Bisfis          .... 

I 

1 

76  a 

Brothers,  Monaster}'  of  the 

I 

1 

73  a 

Bu  Haruk .... 

I 

1 

104  b 

Bulak  [Dakrur] 

2 

60  b 

Bulyana     .... 

I 

1 

81  a 

Bunumrus  or  Kasr  Khakan 

I 

60  b 

Busir  Bana  [or  Wana] 

2 

17  b,  68  b 

Busir  Kuridus    . 

I 

1 

92  b 

Al-Bustan,  see  Al-Basatin    . 

Butij           .... 

I 

91a 

Cairo          .... 

4 

1 

5  a,  23  b 

Cairo,  Old,  see  Fustat  Misr 

Dahshur    .... 

i 

I 

53  b 

Dair  at-Tinadah 

i 

1 

90  a 

Dalas         .... 

i 

1 

91  a 

Daljah,  District  of 

24 

78  a,  91  b 

Damamil   .... 

1 

102  b 

Damanhur 

1 

45  b 

Damuh      .... 

1 

66  b 

Darwat  as-Sarabam    . 

2 

77b 

Devils,  Mon.  of  the,  see  Torch 

Dimnu       .... 

5 

4 

86  a 

Dogs,  Mon.  of  the,  see  Vine- 

dresser 

Ekhmeem,  see  Ikhmim 

Elephantine,  see  Uswan,  Island 

of 

Esneh,  see  Isna 

Fanu  and  Nakalifah,Districtof 

5 

1 

72  b,  73a 

Fau.         .    '     . 

i 

... 

103  b 
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Place. 


Fayyum,  the 

Fayyum,  City  of  the,  see  Madi- 

nat  al-Fayyum 
Funkus      .... 
Fustat  Misr  and  suburbs     . 

Ghizeh,  see  Al-Jizah 

Al-Hamra,    Churches  of,   see 

Fustat  Misr 
Al-Hanadah,  Mon.  of,  see  Rifah 
Helouan,  see  Hulwan 
Honey,  Mon.  of,  see  Munyah 

Bani  Khasib 
Hulwan     .... 


Ibkah         .         .         .         . 

Ibsha'i,  Mon.  of,  see  Usyut 

Ibsidiya     . 

Idfak 

Idrijah 

Ikhmim  (at  or  near)  . 

Iknu 
Ishnin 
Isna 
Itfih 

Jabal  Ashtar  or  Halaliyah 
Jalfah         .         . 
Al-Jimudat 
Al-Jizah    . 
Al-Jizah,  Province  of 
Al-Jummaizah   . 


Al-Kaff,  Mount  of,  see  At-Tair 
Al-Kais  or  Dafu 
Kalamun  . 
Al-Kalandimun . 
Kalusana  . 
Kamulah   . 


No.  of 
Churches. 


I 

37 


No.  of 

Monasteries. 


35 

(under  Omeyyads) 


I 
1 
I 

70 

(before  A.H.  552) 

I 

12 

I 

20 

tillendofi2thcent.) 


I 

6 

1 


1 

1  2 
9 


1 
2 

1 


Folio  of  MS. 


1 8  b,  70  a 


77a 

23  b  ff.,  29  b  ff. 


52  b 

101  a 

90  a 
74  b 

18  a,  69  b 
86  a 

82  a 

91  a 

102  a 
56a 

77  b 

73b>  74a 
84  a 
59aff. 
65  a 
55b 

9 1  a  &  b 
71b 

92  a 
92  b 
104  a 
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Place. 

No.  of 
Churches. 

No.  of 
Monasteries. 

Folio 

of  MS. 

Kanah       .... 

o 

2 

103b 

Al-Kantarah,  see  Fustat  Misr 

Karfunah,  Mon.  of    ' . '       '. 

I 

1 

89  a 

Kasr  Khakan,  see  Bunumrus 

AI-Khaizaraniyah 

I 

60a  &  b 

Al-Khandak,  see  Fustat  Misr 

Khazarah  .... 

I 

102  b 

Al-Khusus 

25 

I 

88b 

Kift            .... 

I  I 

8 

103  a 

Kufadah    .... 

5 

73  b 

Al-Kuffir   .... 

1 

74  a 

Al-Kulzum 

1 

1 

58a 

Kfls           .... 

12 

1 

80  a 

Al-Kusair,  Mon.  of    . 

8 

1 

13  b,  44  a, 

49  a  ff. 

Al-Kusair  al-Hakkani 

1 

1 

50  a 

Kusakam,  see  Kus  Kam 

Kus  Kam 

1 

1 

78a  &  b 

Lahun        .... 

2 

1 

73a  &  b 

Leper,   Mon.  of  the,  see  Al- 

Bahnasa,  Oasis  of 

Light,  Mon.  of,  see  Ahnas 

Madinat  al-Fayyum    . 

4 

70  b,  71a 

Mallawi     .... 

7 

74  b 

Manf,  see  Memphis 

Mansarah 

3 

80  a 

Maraghat 

1 

92  b 

Mareotis,  see  Al-Mariyah 

Al-Marfyah  (Marea)  . 

1 

107  b 

Maryut,  see  Al-Mariyah 

Memphis  .... 

1 

68a&  b 

Mir            .... 

3 

80  a 

Misr,  see  Fustat  Misr 

Al-Muharrakah,  Mon.  of,  see 

Kus  Kam 

AI-Muharrakah     [near     Bu- 

numrus] 

1 

61  a 

Mukhnan  .... 

1 

60  b 

Mule,  Mon.  of  the,  see  Al-Kusair 

Muna  '1-Amir     . 

i 

60  b 
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Place. 

No.  of 
Churches. 

No.  of 
Monasteries. 

Folio  of  MS. 

Munyat  Andunah 

2 

60  b 

Munyah  Bani  Khasib 

14 

1 

77b,  78a,  88a  &  b 

Munyat  al-Ka'id 

2 

17  b,  69  a 

Munyat  ash-Shammas 

I 

I 

65  b 

Munyat  as- Sudan,  see  Hulwan 

Nahya       .... 

2 

1 

6iaff. 

Najaj         .... 

I 

74b 

Nakalifah,  see  Fanu 

Naklun      .... 

2 

I 

71  a  &  b 

Oasis,  see  Al-Bahnasa 

Paul,  Monastery  of  St. 

I 

I 

56  b 

Philae,  Island  of 

2 

104  b 

Pillar,  Church  of  the,  see  Itfih 

Potter,  Mon.  of  the,  see  Tura 

Ranah       .... 

I 

1 

58  a 

Red  Monastery,  s«e  Al-Jizah 

Rifah  and  Udrun  ah  . 

9 

2 

74  b,  89  a 

Saffc  Abu  Jirjah  . 

4 

74  a 

Saft  Maidum      . 

1 

64  b 

Saffc  al-Muhallabi 

3 

74  b 

Saffc  Rashin 

2 

75  b 

Sailah        .... 

2 

2 

73  a 

Sakiyah  Mahfuz 

5 

74  b 

Samallut    .... 

1 

1 

88  a 

Sanabu      .... 

27 

77  b,  80  a 

As-Saraf    .... 

1 

66b 

Saui          .... 

0 

56  a 

Servant,  Mon.  of  the,  see  Ansina 

Shinara      .... 

24 

91  b,  92  a 

Shubra       .... 

1 

71  b 

Shutb        .... 

1 

88  a 

Sumusta    .... 

1 

90  b 

Suyut,  see  Usyut 

Taha  al-Madfnah 

7 

(once  360?) 

74  a,  77^ 

At-Tair,  Mount  of      . 

3 

1 

76  a 
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Folio  of  MS. 


Place. 

No.  of 
Churches. 

No.  of 
Monasteries. 

Tamha       .... 
Tamwaih   .... 
Tansa         .... 
Torch,  Mon.  of  the,  see  Munyat 

ash-Shamm&s 
Tunbudha 

Tura           .... 
Turfah        .... 

I 

6 
4 

2 

3 
i 

1 

I 
1 

Udrunkah,  see  Rifah 

Upper    Egypt    (locality    not 

further  defined) 
Al-Ushmunain   . 
Uswan  (near) 
Uswan,  Island  of 
Usyut  (at  or  near) 

2 

8 

5 

2 

6o 

2 

1 
6 

Vinedresser,  Mon.  of  the     . 

i 

1 

Wadab  al-Kum 
Wadi  Habib       . 
Wana  Busir,  see  Bana 
Wasim       .... 

i 

2 
I 

2 

Water,    Church    of   the,    see 

Ansina 
Well,  Mon.  of  the,  see  Kamulah 
White  Monastery,  see  Atrfbah 

(once  366  ?) 

Zaitun,  see  Aflah  az-Zaitun 
Zawilah,  Quarter  of,  see  Cairo 
Az-Zuhri,  see  Cairo 
Zuwailah,  see  Zawilah 

Total       . 

707 

181 

60  b 

67a 

18  a,  69  b 


31a,  90  a 

47b 

74b 


80a  &  b 
104  a 

101  b,  104  a 
101  b 

87  b,  89  a 

63  b,  64  b 

60  b 
44a,47b,53b>63b,8ob 

60  b 
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II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    GEOGRAPHICAL    INDEX. 


'Abb&sah,  21a,  24  b,  31b. 
Abd  Jaras,  see  Bujaras. 
Al-Abwaniyah,  Province  of, 

lb. 
Abyssinia,  105  a  ff. 

—  king  of,  97  a,  112  a. 

—  kings  of,  in  capacity  of 
priests,  105  b. 

—  kings  of,  letters  sent  by, 
to  Cairo,  106  b. 

Abyssinians,  23  b. 

—  District  of,  see  Habash. 

—  Lake  of,  see  Al-Habash. 
Adku,  8  a. 

Afram,  City  of,  under  See 

of  Kulzum,  58  b. 
Africa,  Western,  converted 

by  St.  Philip,  107  a. 
'Aidh&b,  21  a,  101  a. 

—  road    to,     from    Kift, 
103  a. 

Ailah,  2 1  a. 

—  in  'Irak,  112a. 
Akhmeem,  see  Ikhmim. 
Al-Aksurain,  see  Luxor. 
Alexandria,  7  b,  20  b,  21a, 

29  a,  36  t>,  59  a. 
Alfi,  City  of,  94  b. 
Alley  of  Abu  Farwah,  32  a. 

—  Sahl  ibn  Akil,  32  a  &  b. 

—  of  the  Lupins,  32  b. 
Alwah,  Town  pf,  95  a. 

—  Province  of,  99  a. 
Ansina  (Antinoe),  70  b. 
Antioch,  Patriarch  of,  12  b. 


'Anzar  wa-A'jab '  (or  '  Unzur 
wa-'jab,'  name  of  place 
near  Mareotis),  107  b. 

Arabs,  57  a. 

—  slaughter  of,  by  Copts, 
29  b. 

Arab  wives  of  Ishmael,  57  b. 

Arabic  spoken  by  Ishmael, 
57  b. 

Ard  Habash,  see  Habash. 

Al-Arish,  19  b,  21a,  23  b, 
56  b,  58  a. 

Armant,  meaning  of  name 
of,  102  b. 

Armenia,  5  a. 

Armenian  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, 3  b. 

sent  to  Egypt,  5  a. 

—  burying-places,  44  a. 

—  church  at  Al-Basatin, 
1  b,  2  a  &  b,  4  b,  5  a  &  b, 
6a&b. 

at  Itfih,  55  b. 

at  Az-Zuhri,  5  a  &  b. 

—  colony  in  Egypt,  2  a,  4  b, 
48  a. 

at  Shinara,  91b. 

at  Tura,  48  a. 

—  monastery  at  Al-Basatin, 
1  b,  2  a,  3  a. 

at  Al-Khusus,  88  b. 

at  Az-Zuhri,  3  b. 

—  Patriarch,  2  b  ff.,  47  b. 

—  priest  at  Cairo,  acting  as 
deputy  of  Patriarch,  3  a. 

z  z 


Armenians,  2aff.,  26a,  47  b, 
48  b,  91  b. 

—  altar  of,  in  church  at  Saft 
Maidum,  64  b. 

—  Church  of,  at  Kalusana, 
92  b. 

—  quarter  of,   in  Madinat 
al-Fayyum,  71a. 

—  driven  out  of  Egypt,  2  a, 
48  a. 

—  recovery  of  their  churches 
by,  6  b. 

Askar,  birthplace  of  Moses, 

19  b. 
Askit,  87  a. 
Assouan,  see  Uswan. 
Aswan,  see  Uswan. 
Al-'Atash,  Mount  of,  95  a. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  see  Sea  of 

Darkness. 
Atrfb,  37  b. 
Aukir,  City  of,  112  a. 

Babylon    (on    Euphrates), 
19  a,  76  b. 

—  (in  Egypt),  2 1  a,  23  a  &  b. 
Baghdad,  94  b,  97  b. 
BahnasS,  45b,   73b,   74b, 

75  a. 
Al-Bahnasaiyah,    Province 

of,  8  b. 
Bahr  al-Jizah,  34  b. 
Bahr  an-Na'am,  103  a. 
Balir  Suf,  58  b. 
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Bahr  Yusuf,  see  Al-Manhi, 
Canal  of. 

Bain  al-Kumain,  32  b  (be- 
tween Fustat  and  Cairo). 

—  as-Sakhratain,  23  b. 
Bait  Sanis,  104  b. 
Baraghwatah  (in  W.Africa), 

65  a  (see  Ibn  Ghawatah). 

Barkah,  21a,  65  a. 

Al-Barmak,  17  b. 

Barniyudah,  73  b. 

Bashawah,  104  b. 

Bashmurites  fought  for  Mar- 
wan  II,  84  b. 

Bashrud,  see  Bashmurites. 

Bastah,  5  a,  45  b. 

Baths,  ruined,  at  Al-Khari- 
bah,  near  Usyfit,  88  a. 

—  of  Ibn  Najah,  32  a. 

—  of  As-Salib,  33  a. 
Bausaka,  City  of,  94  b. 
Al-Bawasir    (name    of   Al- 

Hamra'  ad-Dunya),  34  b. 

Berbers,  65  a,  107  b. 

Bethlehem,  Church  of  Nati- 
vity at,  50  b. 

Al-Bihu,  District  of,  76  a. 

Bilak,  see  Philae. 

Birds,  Mount  of  the,  also 
called  Mount  of  the  Palm, 
76  a. 

Birkat  al-Habash,  see  Al- 
Habash. 

Birkah  Karun,  see  Karun. 

Birkah  Maryam,  see  Miriam. 

Bisus,  church  and  monas- 
tery at,  76  a. 

Black  Nile,  10 1  b. 

Brothers,  Monastery  of  the, 
near  Sailah,  73  a. 

Al-Buliairah,Province  of,8  a. 

Bujaras,  94  a  &  b. 

'  Burial-place  of  the  Wise 
Men '  in  Yaman,  1 1 1  b. 

Bush,  18  a,  69  b. 


Al-Busiriyah,    Province    of, 
8  b. 

Caesarea,  55  a. 
Cairo,  6  b,  24  a,  28  a,  45  a, 
84  a,  98  b. 

—  Old,  see  Fustat  Misr. 
Canal  of  Cairo,  or  of  Prince 

of  the  Faithful,  24  a  &  b, 
28  a,  53  a,  58  a  &  b. 

—  of  Nahya,  64  b. 
Carthage,  107  a,  108  a. 
Cataracts,   the,   94  b,   95  a, 

96  b. 
Cataract,  the  First,  104  b. 

—  the  Fourth,  100  a. 
Ceylon,  95  a. 
Chalcedon,      Council      of, 

caused  by  Nestorius,  84  a. 
Chalcedonian,  Emperor  He- 

raclius  called  a,  80  a. 
Chaldaeans,  books  of,  22  b. 
'  Chamberlains,   Church  of 

the,'  see  Romans,  Church 

of. 
China,  Sea  of,  19  b,  26  b. 
'  Church,    Fourth,'    in   Al- 

Hamra,  27  a,  27  b. 
'  City,  The '  (name  of  cavern), 

47  a. 
'  City  of  Stone,'  17  a. 
Cleopatra,  76  b. 
Coptic     church     given    to 

Armenians,  6  b,  47  b 

—  (Sahidic)    hymns   sung, 
102  a. 

—  scribes,  see  Scribes. 

—  translations  from,  into 
Arabic,  14  b,  45  a. 

Copts,  6  b. 

—  altar  of,  in  church  at  Saft 
Maidum,  64  b. 

—  employed  by  Muslim 
government,  1 2  b,  2  4a&b, 
27  b,  36  a. 


Copts,  number  of,  in  Egypt, 
26  b. 

—  a  'protected  people/2 8b, 
29  a. 

—  related  by  affinity  to  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  28  b. 

—  take  possession  of  Ar- 
menian church,  4b;  cf. 
5  b,  6  a  &  b. 

Cyprus,  57  a,  62  b. 

—  translation  of  bodies  of 
SS.  Mary,  Martha,  and 
Lazarus  from,  64  a. 

Dabfk,  19  b. 

Dafu,  91a  (Ui-i). 

Dahrut,  55  b. 

Daira,    Monastery    of,     in 

Nubia,  94  b. 
Dakahlah,  57  b. 
Ad-Dakahliyah,  Province  of, 

7b.' 
Daljah,  78  a. 
Damascus,  70  a. 

—  revenue  of,  18  b. 
Damietta,    7  b,    14  a,    19  b, 

57  b,  63  b. 

—  '  bishop  '  of,  9  a,  14  a. 
Damirah,  66  b. 
Damsis,  14  a  &  b. 
Dandarah,  102  b. 

Dar    Manuwil,     name     of 

Mastayah,  65  a. 
Daraj,  Well  of.at  Misr,in  the 

Ard  Habash,  41  b,  43  b. 
Darb  al-Kantarah,  32  b. 

—  al-Khadiji,  22  b. 

—  az-Zajjajin,  32  a. 
Darkness,  City  of,  108  a. 
Darmus,  City  of,  in  Nubia, 

99  b. 
Darut,     see  •  Darvvat     as- 

Sarabam. 
Daurah  Khalf,  21b. 
Delta,  10  b,  12  a,  21a. 
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Desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  Mo- 
nasteries in,  80  a  &  b. 

Dongola,  capital  of  Nubia, 
95  b. 

Ad-Dubb,  Mosque  of,  at 
Itfih,  54  a. 

Dumyat,  see  Damietta. 

Dunkulah,  see  Dongola. 

Durrah  (in  the  sea),  112a. 

Equator,  26  b,  108  b. 
Euphrates,  River,  22  b. 

Fada  'd-Dunya,  32  b. 

—  '1-Kabail,  33  a. 

—  'r-Rayah,  32  b. 
Fahsur  (Mansur  ?),  nob. 
Al-Fajj,  District  of,  22  b. 
Al-Farama,  19  b,  56  b. 
Al-Farr,  21b. 

Fayyum,  the,  18  a  fF.,  26  a, 
45  b,  69  b  fF. 

—  origin  of  name  of,  70  b. 
Al-Fayyumiyah,  Province  of, 

8  b. 
Franks,    19  a,    31  a,    57  b, 

76  a,  107  b. 
Frontier-fortress  in  Nubia, 

100  b. 
Fustat  Misr,  6  b,  10  a,  1 1  b, 

2 1  a-&  b,  23  b,  24  a,  26  a, 

27a&b,  29  b,  33  b,  36  b, 

47  a,  97  b. 

—  Jesus  Christ  at,  78  a. 
Fuwah,  Province  of,  8  a. 

Gates  of  Usyut,  87  b. 
Al-Ghanam,  Well  of,  at  Misr, 

41  b. 
Al-Gharbiyah,  Province  of, 

8  a. 
Ibn  Ghawatah,  Land  of,  49  a 

(see  Baraghwatah). 
Ghizeh,  see  Jizah. 
Ghumdan,  nib. 


Ghuzz,  tribe  of,  2  a  &  b,  7  a, 
25a,  26  a,  27a,  28a,  31a, 
37b,  47a,  59a,  62a,  67b, 
70b,  72a,  75b,  81b,  82a, 
88  a,  89  b,  90  b,  96  a. 

Gisr  al-'Ajuz,  see  'Wall  of 
the  Old  Woman.' 

Greek,  Liturgy  recited  in, 
in  Nubia,  99  a. 

Green  Nile,  95  a. 

Al-Habash,    Lake   of,    7  b, 

39  b,  41  a. 
Habash,    District   of,  41b, 

43  b- 

Ha'it  al-'Ajuz,  see  'Wall  of 
the  Old  Woman.' 

Ha  it  al-Hujuz,  see  Ha'it  al- 
'Ajuz. 

Hajar  Lahun,  18  a,  69  b, 
70  a,  71  b. 

Hamdan,  tribe  of,  59  a. 

Al-Hammam,  Fort  of,  22  a. 

Al-Hamra,  23  b,  24  a,  26  a, 
29  a. 

—  Church  of,  see  George, 
Saint. 

Hamras,  the  three,  29  a  &  b. 

how  built, 32  a  &b. 

Al-Hamra  ad-Dunya,  29  a 
&  b,  32  a  &  b. 

—  al-Kuswa,  2ga&b,  32a 
&  b.' 

—  al-Wusta,  29a&b,  32a 
&  b. 

Harah  Zawilah,  see  Zawilah. 
Harah  Zuwailah,w«  Zawilah. 
Harat  al-Arman,  see  Arme- 
nians, quarter  of. 

—  ar-Rum,  see  Romans, 
quarter  of. 

Harran,  64  b. 
Hauf  Ramsis,  8  a. 
Haw?,  gardens  of,  32  b. 
Heliopolis,  23  b. 

Z  z  2 


Helouan,  see  Hulwan. 
Henaton,  To,  Monastery  of, 

80  a. 
Hulwan,  52  a  ff.,  67  a,  70  b. 

Ibkah,Monasteryof,between 

Us  wan  and  Kirs,  101  a. 
Ibrim,  City  of,  96  a  &  b. 
Ikhmim,  70  b,  82  b. 

—  spring  near,  92  b. 
Al-Ikran,  108  a. 

India,  105  a,  107  a,  108  b  ff. 

—  conversion  of,  to  Chris- 
tianity, 109  a. 

—  identical  with  Abyssinia, 
108  b. 

Indian  tree,  at  Isna,  102  a. 
Al-'Irak,  112a. 
— redbrickemployedin,95b. 
Ishnm,  76  a. 

Iskandariyah,.f<K  Alexandria. 
Isna,  meaning  of  name  of, 

102  a. 
Israelites  in  Abyssinia,  1 06  a. 

—  crossed  Red  Sea  at  Bahr 
Suf,  58  b. 

Istabl  al-Fil,  Street  (Alley) 

of,  6  b,  32  a. 
Istakhr  (Persepolis),  112a. 
Isthmus  (of  Suez),  19b,  58a. 
Itfih,  2  b,  10  a,  47  a,  54  a. 
Al-Itfihiyah,  Province  of,  8  b. 

Jabal  al-'Atash,w^Al-'Atash. 

—  al-Kabsh,  see  Al-Kabsh. 

—  al-Kaff,  see  Al-Kaff. 

—  al-Kahf,  see  Al-Kahf. 

—  at-Tair,  see  At-Tair. 

—  Yashkur  (ibn  Adwan  ibn 
Lakhm),  see  Yashkur. 

Al-Jadidiyah,  Province  of,  8a. 
Janan  ar-Rihan,  21a. 
Jarjar,  the  river,  108  a. 
Jaubah,  name  of  the  Fayyum, 
1 8  b,  70  a. 
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Jazfrah  Bani  Nasr,  Province 

of,  8  a. 
• —  Kusaniya,  Province  of, 

8  a. 

—  al-Ushmftnain,  76  b. 
Jerusalem,  2  b,  3  a,  58  a. 

—  capture  of,  'by Augustus/ 

—  Armenian  church  of  St. 
Sergius  at,  3  a. 

—  Armenian  monastery  of 
St.  James  at,  3  b. 

Jew,  conversion  of, to  Chris- 
tianity, 44  b,  45  a. 
Jewish  cemetery,  43  b,  44  a. 
Jews,  9  b,  15  a. 

—  none  at  Usyut,  87  b. 
Jibt    (Atyun-ror),    name    of 

capital  of  Egypt,  23  b. 
Jisr  al-'Ajuz,  see  'Wall  of  the 

Old  Woman.' 
Al-Jizah,  59  a  &  b,  60  a. 
Al-Jiziyah,  Province  of,  8  b, 

44b,  46b,  53b,  59  a,  63b, 

64  a,  65  a. 
Al-Juda,  Mount,  1 1 1  b. 

Al-Kabsh,  Hill  of,  32  b,  35  a. 
Al-Kaff,  Mount  of,  7  5  b,  76  a. 
Al-Kahf,  Mount  of,  86  a. 
Al-Kahirab,  see  Cairo. 
Al-Kais,  53  a,  54  a. 

—  tribe  of,  33  a. 
Al-Kalis,  church  so  called, 

at  Sana,  nob. 
Kalyub,  10  b,  12  b,  13  a. 
Al-Kantarah,    23  b,    32  b, 

52  a,  58  b. 

—  also  called  Al-Hamra  al- 
Wusta,  29  b. 

Al-Karafah  at  Misr,  origin 
of  name  of,  42  a. 

—  tribe  of,  22  b. 
Karda,  Mount,  nib. 
Al-Karubis,  Land  of,  101  a. 


Karun,  Pool  of,  26  a,  32  b. 
Kasr  ash-Shama',  21  a,  44  a, 

60  b,  112  b. 
Al-Khaimatal-Kibliyah',46b. 
Al-Khalij,  see  Canal. 
Khalij   Amir    al-Muminin, 

see   Canal   of  Prince  of 

the  Faithful. 
Al-Khaluk,  Mosque  of,  32  b. 
Khams  Mudun,  21a. 
Al-Khandak,  45  b,  98  b. 
Al-Kharibah,  at  Usyut,  88  a. 
Kharij,  17  b. 
Khaukhah,  see  Passage. 
Khauliya,  City  of,  112  a. 
Khorassanians     fought    a- 

gainst  Marwan  II,  60  a, 

92  b. 
Kift,  7  b. 

Kirun,  City  of,  112  a. 
Kubbat  al-Hawa,  52  a. 
Kulam,  nob. 
Al-Kulzum,  19  b,  24  a. 

—  canal  from  Cairo  ends  at, 
58  a. 

—  desert  of,  54  a. 

—  origin  of  name  of,  24  a, 
58  a. 

—  Pharaoh  drowned  at,  58  a. 
Kurds,   2  a  &  b,  7  a,   25  a, 

26  a,  31a,  47a,  59a,  62  a, 
67b,  70b,  72a,  75b,  81b, 
82a,  88a,  89b,  90b,  96  a. 

Al-Kurun,  Mosque  of,  34  a. 

Kus',  81  a,  96  b. 

—  derivation  of  name  of, 
81  a. 

—  wali  of,  81  b,  82  a. 
Kus  Kam,  Jesus  Christ  at, 

78  b. 

Lahf  al-Jabal,  65  a. 
Lahun,  see  Hajar  Lahun. 
Lawatis,  the,  33  a,  98  a. 
Libya,  57  a. 


Libyan  Mountains,  65  a. 

Al-Lfiniyah,  name  of  Egyp- 
tian Babylon,  21b. 

Luxor,  104  b,  105  a. 

Luzarikun,  town  of,  near 
Carthage,  108  a  &  b. 

Lydda,  relics  of  Saint  George 
at,  93  b. 

Madinat  al-Hajar,  17  a. 
Madinat     al-Kuhhan     (i.e. 

Manbaj    or    Hierapolis), 

22  b. 
Madinat     ash  -  Shams,    see 

Heliopolis. 
Maghir  ath-Thilj,  church  so 

called  at  Darwah,  77  b. 
Al-Maghrib,ree  West  Africa. 
Al-Maja'iz,  32  b. 
Al-Majnunah,  aqueduct  of, 

24  a. 
Al-Maks,  95  a. 
Manafah,  original  name  of 

Memphis,  68  a. 
Manbaj  (Mabug,  Hierapo- 
lis), 22  b. 
Al-Manbaji,  History  by,  see 

Mahbub  ibn  Kustantin. 
Manf,  see  Memphis. 
Al-Manhi,   Canal  of,   18  a, 

69  b,  70  a. 
Al-Manufiyah,  Province  of, 

8  a. 
Al-Mans,  Province  of,  94  a, 

96  a. 
Al-Marfyah,  107  b. 
Market-place  of  Barbar,  22  b. 

—  Wardan,  32  a  &  b. 
Marur   ad-Dair  in  Yaman, 

m  b. 
Maryut,  29  b. 
Mecca,  24  b. 

—  dearth  at,  58  b. 
Medina,  24  b. 

—  dearth  at,  58  b. 
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Memphis,  64  b,  65  a,  66  b, 
67  b,  68  a. 

—  origin  of  name  of,  68  a. 
Miriam,  Pool  of,  56  b. 
Misr,  City  of,  see  Fustat  Misr. 

—  Island  of,  33  b,  64  a. 
Moon,  Mountains  of,  26  b, 

101  a. 
Mountains  to  West  of  Nile, 

49  a. 
Al-Mu'allakah,  Church   of, 

in  Misr,  9  b,  11  b,  31  a, 

39  a,  112  b. 
Al-Muharrakah,    origin    of 

name  of,  79  a  &  b. 
Al-Maksam,  bank  of,  24  a. 
Mukattam  Hills,  22  b,  35  a, 

52  a  &  b. 

origin  of  name  of,  48  b. 

Al-Mukurrah,  94  b,  99  a. 

—  king  of,  105  a. 
Munyah  Bani  Khasib,  77  b. 

—  Bu  Kais,  a  name  of  M. 
Bani  Khasib,  77  b. 

Munyat  ash-Shammas,  46b, 
65  b,  66  b. 

—  as-Sudan,  44  a,  53  a. 

—  al-Umara,  34  b. 
Al-Murtahiyah,  Province  of, 

7b.       ' 
Al-Muzahamiyah,  Province 

of,  8  a. 
Al  -  Bahr  al  -  Muzallam,  see 

Sea  of  Darkness. 

Nahur,  78  a. 
Nakadah,  7  b. 
Nakyus,  29  b. 
An-Nastarawiyah,  Province 

of,  8  a. 
Natu,  98  a,  101  a. 
Nawasa,  District  of,  71a. 
Nestorian     burying-places, 

44  a. 
Nestorian      monastery     at 


Misr,    42   b  ff.;    at   Al- 

'Adawiyah,  46  a. 
Nicaea,  Council  of,  1 2  a,  55  b. 
Nile,  fish  of,  19  b. 

—  inundation  of  churches 
by,  41b,  59  b. 

—  length  of,  26  b. 

—  rise  and  fall  of,  1 8  b,  20  a, 
26b,  41a,  64b,  76b,  95  b, 
102  b. 

—  rise  of,  hastened  by  pray- 
ers of  Christians,  60  a. 

—  riseof,intheFayyum,69b. 

—  sources  of,  26  b,  101  a. 

—  Black,  101  b. 

—  White,  101  b. 

—  Yellow,  101  b. 
Nineveh,  see  Fast  of  Nineveh 

(cancelled     by    Ibn    al- 

Kanbar,  1 5  b). 
Nitre,  Lake  of,  20  a. 
Nubia,  94  a  ff. 

—  conversion  of,  96  a. 

—  letters  from,  106  b. 

—  under  jurisdiction  of 
Alexandrian  see,  99  a. 

—  provinces  of,  99  a. 
Nubian  characters,  98  b. 
Nubians  invade  Egypt,  97  a. 

Oases,  The,  8 1  a,  87  b,  93  a  ff. 
— Kift  buried  in,  103  a. 

Passage  of  Al-Istabl,  32  a. 
Pentapolis,  21a. 
Persepolis  (Istakhr),  112a. 
Persia,  112a. 

—  contiguous  to  India, 
108  b. 

Persians,  57  a,  60  a. 
Philae,  Island  of,  100  b. 

Rabi'ah,  tribe  of,  101  b. 
Ramlah,  18  b,  70  a. 
Ras  al-Manhi,  70  a. 


Rashid,  see  Rosetta. 
Raudah,  Island  of,  58  b. 
Rayan,  Valley  of,  72  b. 
Red  Sea,  58  a. 
Rhoda,  Island  of,  see  Raudah. 
Ar-Rif,  see  Delta. 
Rifah,  74  b. 

Romans,  in  North  Africa, 
107  a. 

—  Church  of  the,   at    Al- 
Kantarah,  52  a,  cf.  53  a. 

—  quarter  of  the,  5  a,  6  a,  2  3b. 

—  sea  of  the,  19  b. 
Rosetta,  8  a. 

Rum,  sea  of,  see  Romans, 
sea  of  the  (19  b). 

As-Sadir,  58  b. 

Sailah,  73  a. 

As-Sa'ir,  bank  of,  34  b. 

Sakifat  as-Sari,  32  b. 

Sakiyah  Musa,  92  a. 

Salt-lakes,  20  a. 

Samalus,  Arab  tribe  of,  20  a. 

Samannud,  57  b,  73  a. 

As-Samannudiyah,  Province 

of,  8  a. 
Samaritan  cemetery,  43  b. 
Samaritans,  9  a. 
San'a,  nob,  112a. 
Sanbat,  13  a. 
Sandal,  pavilion  of,  27  b. 
Sanhur,  44  b. 
Sarandib,  see  Ceylon. 
Sardus,  Canal  of,  23  a. 
Sea  of  Darkness,  49  a,  54  a, 

65  a. 

—  Hedjaz,  58  a. 

—  Syrian,  58  a. 
Sebaste,   Martyrs   of,   12  a, 

51a,  87  a. 
Shahran,  47  a,  49  b. 
Shanah,    first  city  built  in 

the  Fayyum,  70  b. 
Shinara,  91b,  92  a. 
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Ash-Sharkiyah,  Province  of, 

7  b,  58  b. 
Sheba,  Queen  of,  105  a. 

—  where  situated,  105  a. 
Shubra,  71b. 

—  Murayyik,  45  a. 
Shutb,  87  b,'  88  a. 

—  meaning  of  name  of,  87  b. 
Sinai,  Mount,  56  b. 
Sinjar,  38  a,  80  a. 
Soudanese,  39  a. 

Spain,  107  b. 

Stone  of  Lahfin,  see  Hajar 
LaMn. 

Street  of  Glass-blowers,  32  a. 

As- Sudan,  Church  of,  at 
Munyat  as-Sudan,  46  b. 

Suk  Barbar,  see  Market- 
place. 

As-Sukkarah,  Pavilion  of, 
24  a. 

Suk  Wardan,  see  Market- 
place. 

Sun,  City  of,  i.e.  Tadmor, 
112  a. 

As-Suyutiyah,  Province  of, 
9  a. 

Syrian  Sea,  58  a. 

Tadmor,  112  a. 
Tafah,  100  a. 


Taha  al-Madinah,  74  a,  77  a, 

86  a. 
At-Tair,  Mount  of,  76  a. 
Takhum,  96  a. 
At-Talimun,  Mount  of,  88  a. 
Tall-Bastah,  see  Bastah. 
Tamwaih,5a,46b,65b,  66b, 

67  a  &  b. 
Tanbadhah,  see  Tunbudha. 
Thamanin,  Village  of,  1 1 1  b. 
'  Thirst,  Mount  of,'  95  a. 
Tiberias,  18  b,  70  a,  95  a. 
Tinnis,  7  b,  19  b,  57  a. 
At-Tinnur,  52  a. 
Toledo,  capture  of,  107  b. 
Tuhurmus,  62  a. 
Tulaitalah,  see  Toledo. 
Tunbudha,  31a,  90  a. 
Tura,  47  a,  48  b,  49  a. 
Tus,  6  a. 
Tuwah,  91  b. 

Udrunkah,  74  b. 
Al-'Ukab,  92  b. 
'Ukbara,  Land  of,  94  b. 
Al-'Ula,  10 1  a. 
Al-Ushmunain,  23  b,   74  a, 
76  a  &  b,  90  b,  92  a. 

—  restored  by  Belshazzar, 
23  b,  80  a. 

—  Province  of,  8  b. 


Uswin,  i9b,83a,98a,  100b. 

—  meaning  of  name  of, 
101  a. 

Al-Wadf  (Nubia),  98  a. 
Wadi  'l-'Ain,  92  b. 
Wadi  'l-'Arabah,  56  b. 
Wadi    Habib,    22  b,    49  a, 

53  b,  65  b,  66  a,  80  b. 
Wadi  '1-Mukaddas,  19  b. 
Wadi  Rayan,  see  Rayan. 
'Wall  oftheOld  Woman,'  1 9b. 
built    by 

Cleopatra,  57  b. 
WestAlrica,  44a,  61  a,  107  a. 
West  Africans,  65  a. 
White  Nile,  95  a,  101  b. 

Yakhtak  (moving  stones 
between  Yakhtak  and 
Kharij),  17  b. 

Yaman,  nob. 

—  Queen  of,  i.e. '  Queen  of 
Sheba,'  105  a. 

Yellow  Nile,  ioi  b. 

Zawilah,  quarter  of,  2  a  &  b, 

Zidan,  Mount  of,  94  b. 
Az-Zuhri,  3  b,  5  a  &  b,  24  b. 
Zukak,  see  Alley. 
Zuwailah,  see  Zawilah. 
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INDEX    OF    PERSONAL    NAMES. 


Aaron,  19  b,  20  b. 

Al- A'azz  Hasan  ibn  Salamah 

al-Bakilani,  4  b. 
Abamun,  see  Ammon,  Saint. 
Abatir,  Church  of,  near  Al- 

Bahnasa,  75  a. 

—  at  Mallawi,  74  b. 

'Abd  al-'Aziz,  son  of  Caliph 
Marwan  I  ibn  al-Hakam, 
called  Abu  '1-Usbu',  47  a, 
52  a  ff.,  70b. 

'Abdallah  ibn  'Amr  ibn  al- 
'Asf,  21  b,  28  b. 

Abdallah  ibn  Sa'id  ibn 
Mufarraj,  21b. 

'Abdallah  ibnaz-Zubair,2  2b. 

'Abd  al-Masih,  27  a. 

'Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  Has- 
san, 29  a. 

'Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  Mu- 
'awiyah  ibn  Khadij  ibn 
Hajar, emir  of  Egypt,  22  b. 

Ibn  'Abdun,  13  b. 

Abirun,  Monastery  of,  at 
Busfr  Kuridus,  92  b. 

Abraha  al-Ashram,  see  Abra- 
ham, governor  of  Yaman. 

Abraham,  the  Patriarch,  28  b, 

—  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Church 
of,  in  Al-Hamra,  33  b. 

—  bishop  of  the  Fayyum, 
18  b,  70  a. 

—  governor  ofYaman,  1 10  b, 
in  a. 


Abrashlt,  magician,  71b. 

'Ad,  68  b. 

'Adi  ibn  Murrah,  22  a. 

Al-'Adid  li-dini  'Hah,  Caliph, 
7  a,  25  a,  27  a,  30a,  31  a, 
33  b,  36  b,  37  a,  46  b, 
82  a,  96  a. 

'Adim,  father  of  Manfa  us, 
68  a. 

Al-Afdal  Shahanshah,  vizier, 
9  a,  34  b,  44  b,  50  b,  57  b, 
67  a. 

Aftutfs,  King,  22  b  (cf. 
Utis). 

Agatho,  thirty-ninth  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  77  a. 

Agathodaemon,  64  b. 

Aghadimun,  see  Agathodae- 
mon. 

Agia  Sophia,  Church  of,  at 
Misr,  38  b. 

Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  28  b. 

Aimin,  Church  of,  at  Barda- 
nuhah,  74  a. 

'Ain  as-Saif,  wall  of  Uswan, 
101  b. 

Alexander  the  Great,  era  of, 
see  Seleucian  era. 

founded   Ushmu- 

nain,  76  b. 

Alexander,  forty-third  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  79  b, 
80  a. 

'Alyun,  the  heretic,  death  of, 
92  b. 


Amm  ad-Daulah  ibn  al- 
Musawwif,  39  a. 

Ibn  Amin  al-Mulk  ibn  al- 
Muhaddath  Abu  Sa'id  ibn 
Yuhanna  the  Alexandrian 
scribe,  38  b. 

Al-Amir  bi-ahkami  'llah, 
Caliph,  2  b,  9  a,  32  a,  34  a, 
42  b,  44  b,  57  b,  61  b, 
62  a,  64  a,  67  a. 

Ammon,  Saint,  73  b. 

'Amr  ibn  al-'Asi  ibn  'Adi, 
2ia&b,  22  a&  b,  23a, 
24  a,  42  a,  91  b,  107  b. 

builds  wall  of  Al- 

Jizah,  59  a. 

digs  Canal  of  Amir 

al-Mu'minin,  24  a,  58  b. 

grants  safe-con- 
duct to  Patriarch  Benja- 
min and  Christians,  80  b. 

Mosque  of,  52  b. 

Anba  Antunah,  see  Anthony. 

Andronicus,  thirty-seventh 
Patriarch,  80  b. 

Anf  adh-Dhahab,  seels.]  ad- 
Daulah. 

Ansina,  son  of  Kift,  son  of 
Mizraim,  86  b. 

Antaniyus,  see  Anthony. 

Anthony,  Saint,  54  b  ff. 

altar  of,  66  a. 

Church  of,  attached 

to  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
38  a. 
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Anthony,  Saint,  Church  of,  in 
Monastery  of  Nahya,  63  b. 

Monastery  of,  near 

Red  Sea  eastwards  from 
Itfih,  10  a,  54  ff. 

Monastery  of,  at  Kift, 

103  a. 

Monastery    of,    near 

Us  wan,  102  a. 

Antunah,  see  Anthony. 

Anub,  Saint, 38a, 90b,  104a. 

Church  of,38a;  Mon- 
asteries of,  90  b,  104  a. 

Abu  '1-Arah,  Church  of,  at 
Barnil,  56  a. 

Arcadius,  Emperor,  49  a. 

Ardashir,  19  a. 

Ardashir,  see  Artaxerxes. 

Arghash,  son  of  'Ad,  68  b. 

Armenius,  Saint,  73  b. 

Arsenius,  Saint,  49  a,  50  a. 

—  Church  of,  in  Monastery 
of  Al-Kusair,  50  a. 

—  Festival  of,  49  a  &  b. 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 

55  a. 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  60  a. 
Ar'u,  68  a. 

Aryat  the  Abyssinian,  1 1 1  b. 
Arzakusha,  King,  68  b. 
Al-As'ad  Abu  '1-Khair  Jirjah 

ibn   Wahab,    called    Ibn 

al-Mikat,  25  a  and  b. 
Asad   ad-Din   Shirkuh  the 

Kurd,  see  Shirkuh. 
Asghusa,  King,  68  b. 
Ashhab  ibn  Abd  al-'Aziz, 

28  b. 
Athanasius,  Saint,  bishop  of 

Alexandria,  55  b. 

—  Church  of,  at  Al-Kulzum, 
58  a. 

—  Church  of,  in  Philae,  104b. 
Atrib,  son  of  Mizraim,  68  a. 
Augustus  Caesar,  57  b. 


Aun  Abd  al-Walid  ibn 
Dauma',  son  of  Kift,  son 
of  Mizraim,  92  b. 

Aura,  71b. 

Al-'Aziz  bi'llah,  Caliph,  34  b, 
35  a,  41a,  94  a. 

Banu  '1-Azrak,  29  a,  32  b. 

Babnudah,  see  Paphnutius. 
Badr    al-Jama.li,    vizier    of 

Caliph  Al-Mustansir,  47  b, 

51  a,  98  b. 
Abu  Bagham,  Saint,  body  of, 

60  b,  88  a,  90  a. 
Church  of,  at  Dimnu, 

86  a. 
Church  of, at  Al-Kalan- 

dimun,  92  a. 
Churches   of,  at  Al- 

Kharibah,  88  a. 
Church  of,  at  Munyat 

Andunah,  60  b. 
Church  of,  in  Monas- 
tery at  Samallut,  88  a. 
Monastery    of,    near 

Usyut,    called    Dair    at- 

Tinadah,  90  a. 
Bah,  68  a  (son  of  Baisur,  son 

of  Ham). 
Al-Baha  'Ali  of  Damascus, 

2  a,  5  b,  6  a. 
Bahram,  Armenian  vizier  of 

Al-Hafiz,   6  a;    becomes 

monk,  84  a. 
Bahriya,   first  Christian   in 

Nubia,  96  a. 
Al-Baisam,     see     Al-Kadi 

'1-FSdil. 
Baisur,  son  of  Ham,  67  b, 

92  b,  102  b. 
Bakhum,  see  Pachomius. 
Al-Bakilani,    see    Al-A'azz 

Hasan  ibn  Salamah. 
Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem, 

57  b. 


Balutus,  monk  and  heretic, 

55  b,  56  a. 
Bamin,  see  Poemen. 
Bandalus,  Church  of,  at  Al- 

Khusus,  89  a. 
Banu    Bahr    ibn   Suwadah 

ibn  Afsa,  32  a. 
Banu  Hajas,  22  b,  42  a. 
Banu  Humaim,  82  a. 
Banu  '1-Maghafir  ibn  Ya'far, 

22  a. 
Banu  Musa,  Monastery  of, 

81  a. 
Banu  Nabih,  29  a. 
Banu  Sums,  66  b. 
Banu  Wail,  22a. 
Banu  Yusuf  ibn  Wa'il,  42  a. 
Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  Abi  '1- 

Fakhr  ibn  Sibuwaih,  31b. 
Abu   '1-Barakat    ibn   Kita- 

miyah,  scribe,  42  b. 
Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  al-Laith, 

see&biX  '1-Barakat  ibn  Abi 

'1-Laith. 
Abu    '1-Barakat    ibn    AM 

'1-Laith,  metwalli  of  Di- 

wan  at-Tahkik,  2  b,  40  b, 

41b,  50  b,  51  a. 
Abu  '1-Barakat  Mauhub  ibn 

Mansur  ibn  Mufarraj,  the 

deacon,     biographer     of 

Patriarch      Christodulus, 

108  a. 
Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  Abi  Sa'id 

Hablan,  37  a. 
Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  Shadid 

al-Mulk,  25  a. 
Baramus,  Virgin  of,  see  Mary, 

B.  V.  of  Baramus. 
Barbar  ibn  Abi  Habib,  22  b. 
Barbara,  Saint,  Church  of,  in 

Monastery  of  Al-Kusair, 

51a. 
Abu  Bartau,  see  Bartholo- 
mew, Saint. 
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Bartholomew,    Saint,   body 

of,  82  b. 
Church  of,  near  Bah- 

nasa,  75  a. 
Church  of,  in  Oasis  of 

Al-Bahnasa,  75  a. 
Church  of,  at  Turfah, 

74  b- 
Baruba,  builder  of  fortress 

of  Philae,  100  b. 
Abu  Basandah,  see  Pisentius, 

Saint. 
Basbir  ibn  an-Nashr,  Hegu- 

men,  34  a. 
Abu  Bashunah,  see  Pacho- 

mius. 
Basil,  Saint,  55  a  &  b. 
Basmantah,  martyr,  body  of, 

90  a. 
—  Church  of,  at  Tunbudha, 

90  a. 
Basradiladus,  see  Theodore, 

Saint. 
Bastidar,  Church  of,  at  Shi- 

nara,  91  b. 
Belshazzar,     King,     23  b, 

80  a. 
Benjamin,  thirty-eighth  Pa- 
triarch    of     Alexandria, 

63  b. 

flight  of,  80  a  &  b. 

Bill  ibn  'Umar  ibn  al-Haf 

ibn  Kuda'ah,  32  a. 
AbS  Bimah,  see  Epime,  Saint. 
Buddhas,  108  b. 
Bukht  Nasr,  see  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 
Abu    Buktur,    see    Victor, 

Saint. 
Bula,  see  Paul. 
Bulus,  see  Paul. 
Buri(Taj  al-Muluk), brother 

of  Saladin,  42  b,  70  b. 
Busim,  son  of  Caphtorim, 

102  b. 


Busir,  sorcerer,  17  b,  68  b, 

92  b. 
Butrus,  see  Peter. 

Canaan,  son  of  Ham,  23  b. 
Chosroes,  nib. 
Christodulus,  sixty-sixth  Pa- 
triarch, 37  b,  81  a,  90  b, 

98  a,  101  a. 
Christopher,  Saint,  75  a. 
Claudius,  Saint,  Church  of, 

at  Ishnin,  91  a. 
at  Al-Kalandimfin, 

92  a. 
at  Munyah  Bani 

Khasib,  88  b. 
Clement,    Saint,    book    of, 

108  b. 
Cleopatra,  Queen,  57  b. 
—  name     of    Ushmunain, 

76  b. 
Coluthus,  Saint,  martyrdom 

of,  86  b. 
Monastery   of,  near 

Ansina,  86  b. 
Coluthus,    Saint,    body    of, 

90  a  (Kulutus) ;   Church 

of,  at  Dalas,  91b. 
in  Al-Hamra  al- 

Wusta,  32  a,  34  a,  39  a. 
attached  to  Church 

of  Abu  Nafar  in  Hamra, 

33  b. 
in  Monastery   of 

Abu  Basandah,  81  b. 
(Kulutus),     Mo- 
nastery of,  at  Usyut,  90  a. 
(Kullutus),    Mo- 
nastery   of,     near    Kift, 

103  b. 
Constantine,  Emperor,  54  b. 
Cosmas,  Saint,  altar  of,  41b. 
Church  of,   at  Itfih, 

56  a. 
—  and  Damian,  Church 

3  a 


of,  in  Monastery  of  Abu 

Basandah,  81  b. 
Cosmas  and  Damian,  Saints, 

Church    of,    at    Damuh, 

66  b. 
in   Monastery  of 

Al-Kusair,  51a. 
Cyriacus,    king    of   Nubia, 

97  a. 

—  name  of  great  king  of 
Nubia,  99  a. 

Cyril,    sixty-seventh    Patri- 
arch, 44  b,  47  b,  98  b. 
Cyrus,  Patriarch,  21  a. 

Dalas,   founder  of  town  of 

his  name,  91a. 
Daluk,the '  Old  Woman,'7ob. 
Dalukah,  see  Daluk. 
Daniel,  the  Prophet,  21a. 
Church  of,at  Ishnin, 

91a. 
resting-place  of 

66  b. 

—  bishop  of  Tamwaih,  44  b. 
Dauma',  Pharaoh,  18  b,  70  a. 
David,  King,  family  of,  in 

Abyssinia,  106  a. 

—  —  throne  of,  in  Abyssi- 
nia, 106  a  &  b. 

—  martyr,  body  of,  90  a. 
Demetrius,    twelfth   Bishop 

of  Alexandria,  23  b. 

Diocletian,  Emperor,  12  a, 
61  a,  104  a. 

Dionysius,  fourteenth  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  55  a. 

Dioscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, 12  a. 

—  Church  of,  at  Abtujah, 
73  b. 

at  Jalfah,  74  a. 

Ibn  Dukhan,  31  b. 
Duldul,  mule  of  Mahomet, 


29  a. 
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Ephraim,  sixty-second  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria, 
34  b. 

Epime,  Saint,  Church  of,  at 
Munyat  Andunah,  60  b. 

in  Monastery   of 

Tamwaih,  67  b. 

Eustathius,  Melkite  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria, 
49  b. 

Eutychius,  Melkite  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  55  a, 
58  b. 

Ezekiel,  the  Prophet,  21a. 

Abu     'J-Fada'il     ibn     Abi 

'1-Laith,  the  scribe,  40  a 

&  b. 
brother   of  Al-Afdal 

Shahanshah,  51  a. 
calledIbnSittumi'ah(?), 

scribe  of  Amir '  Al!  Ahmad 

in  caliphate  of  Al-Mustadi, 

38  a. 
the  Nestorian,  called 

Physician  of  the  'Azami- 

yah,  42  b. 
ibn    ash-Shubramu- 

rayyiki,  45  a. 
Ibn  A  bu  1-Fada'il  ibn  Farruj , 

37  b- 

ibn  Abu  Sa'id,  30  a. 

Fadl  ibn  Salih,  17  b,  69  a 
(Mufaddal).  ' 

Abu  '1-Fadl  ibn  al-Baghdadi, 
40  a. 

Yuhanna    ibn    Ki'il 

al-Uskuf,  scribe  of  Shah- 
anshah, 30  b,  34  b,  37  b, 
61  b. 

— ■  —  Ja'far  ibn  'Abd  al- 
Mun'im,  called  Ibn  Ab'i 
Kirat,  42  b. 

Eanu  Fahm,  32  a. 

Al-Fa  iz,  Caliph,  41  b,  44  b. 


Fakhr   ibn    al-Kanbar,    see 

Mark. 
Fakhr  ad-Daulah  Abu  '1-Ma- 

karim  ibn  al-Fath,  scribe, 

82  b. 

—  ad-Dm,  wall  of  Misr, 
called  Ghulam  al-Bani- 
yasi,  59  b. 

Abu    '1-Fakhr    ibn    Azhar 

as-Sani',  44  b. 
ibn  Furaij  ibn  Khu- 

wair,  33  b. 
called  Sa'idan,  scribe 

of  salaries,  33  b. 
Sa'id  ibn  Busaiwah, 

25  b. 
Abu  'n-Najib  Abu  1- 

Barakat,  called  Ibn  Sa'id, 

scribe  for  religious  matters 

under  Al-Hafiz,  24b,  25a. 
Aba  Falukh,  Church  of  (near 

Usyut?),  90  b. 
Abu    Fanah,  Church  of,  at 

Al-Khusus,  89  a. 
Abu   '1-Faraj    [Ya'kub   ibn 

Yusuf]  ibn  Killis,  vizier, 

17  b,  23  a,  69  a. 
al-Maghrabf,    vizier, 

41  b,  42  a,  46  b. 

—  ■ —  ibn   Zanbur,    scribe, 

33  b,  45  a. 

—  ■ —  ibn  Zar'ah,  afterwards 
called  Mark,  forty-third 
Patriarch,  see  Mark. 

Fdrik  (son  of  Baisur,  son  of 

Flam),  68  a. 
Farmashat,  brother  of  'Ad, 

68  b. 
Abu  '1-Fath  ibn  al-Akmas, 

called      Ibn      al-Haufi, 

painter,  5  a. 

as-Sa'idi,  priest,  39  a. 

Al-Fayyum,  son  of  Kift,  son 

of  Mizraim,  69  b. 
Febronia,  captured  and  be- 


headed by  Bashmurites, 
84  b-86  a. 

Fibruniyah,  see  Febronia. 

Aba  Finmun,  see  Phile- 
mon. 

Aba Fu,  Church  of,  at  Ishni n, 
91  a. 

Gabriel      the      Archangel, 

Church  of,  at  Aflah  az- 

Zaitun,  72  b. 
in  Monastery   of 

Al-Ahnas,  92  a. 

at  Bahnasa,  75  a. 

at  Bahfimalis,  73  b. 

at      Bardanuhah, 

74  a. 

at  Darwah,  77  b. 

in  Al-Hamra,  27  a. 

at  Kufadah,  73  b. 

■  —  atKamulah,  104  a. 

near  Kift,  103  a. 

at  Ma'llawi,  74  b. 

-at  Misr,  39  a, 

at  Naklun,  71a. 

at  Saft  Abu  Jirja, 

74  a. 

at  Saft  al-Muhal- 

labi,  74  b. 
at    Saft    Rashtn, 

75  b. 

Churches  of,  at  Shi- 

nara,  91b. 
Church  of,  at  Taha 

al-Madinah,  74  a. 

at  Tansa,  69  b. 

at       Ushmunain, 

104  a. 
near  Usyut  ?  90  b. 

—  bishop  of  Misr,  2  6  a,  3  7  b, 
39  a,  45  a  &  b. 

—  seventieth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  37  b,  38  a, 
39  b,  66  a. 

Gabriel,  scribe,  27  a. 
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Gabriel,  son  of  Caliph  Al- 

Hifiz,  see  Jabril. 
George,  Saint,  altars  of,  45a, 

64  b. 
appearance  of,  82  a, 

93  a. 

body  of,  93  a  &  b. 

Church  of,  in  Abyssi- 
nia, 105  b. 

at  Ansina,  87  a. 

at  Ashrubah,  75  b. 

at  Babjurah,  81  a. 

atAl-Bahnasa,73b. 

in   Oasis    of   Al- 

Babnasa,  93  a. 
—  at      Bardanuhah, 

74  a. 

■  at  Bulak,  60  b. 

at  Bunumrus,6ob. 

near  Busir  BanS, 

69  a. 

at  Fanu,  73  a. 

called  Al-flamra, 

24  a,  25  b,  28  a. 
in  '  Monastery  of 

Honey,'  88  a. 
at  Hulwan,  called 

'  Chamberlains,'  53  a. 

at  Idrijah,  69  b. 

at  Athlidim,  92  a. 

at  Iknu,  82  a. 

Armenian  Church  of, 

at  Itfth,  55  b. 
Church  of,  at  Kalan- 

dimun,  92  a. 

atKamulah,  104  a. 

at  Kulam,  nob. 

atAl-Khusus,  89  a. 

at  Kus,  81  b. 

—in   Monastery  of 

Al-Kusair,  50  b,  51  a. 

'—  at  Mallawi,  74  b. 

above  Church   of 

St.  Mennas  in  Al-Hamra, 

30  a. 


George,  Saint,  Church  of, 
adjoining  Church  of  St. 
Mennas,  30  b. 

attached  to  Church 

of  St.  Mercurius  in  Al- 
Hamra,  37  b. 

at  Munyah  Ban! 

Khastb,   78  a. 

at  Shinara,  91  b. 

at    Taha    al-Ma- 

dinah,  74  a. 

at  Tura,  47  b. 

at  Tamwaih,  67  b. 

atUshmunain,io4a. 

at  Uswan,  102  a. 

near  Usyflt  ?  90  b. 

attached  to  Church 

of  St. Victor,  41b. 

atWanaBusir,69a. 

—  ruined,  41  a. 

—  Festival  of,  93  a. 

Monastery  of,  at  Hul- 
wan, 53  a. 

at  Al-Khandak, 

98  b. 

at  Tura,  48  a. 

Nestorian  Monastery 

of,  at  Misr,  42  b. 

—  . —  Nunnery  of,  at  Kift, 
103  a. 

—  bishop  of  Natu,  98  a, 
101  a. 

—  son  of  Mennas,  the  Mu- 
kaukis,  23  a,  29  a,  80  a, 
86  b. 

—  .son  of  Zacharias  Israel, 
king  of  Nubia,  94  b,  9  7  b. 

—  as-Sa'idi  (of  Upper 
Egypt),  priest  and  scribe, 
60  b. 

Abu  Ghalib  ibn  Abi  '1-Ma- 
karim  al-Bilbaisf,  30  a. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Al-Kais, 
53  a,  54  a ;  Monastery  of, 
at  Hulwan,  53  a. 

3  a  2 


Gregory,  Armenian  Patri- 
arch, 47  b. 

—  Saint,  Church  of,  above 
that  of  St.  George  at  Tura, 

48  b. 

Habib  ibn  Mughaffal,  22  a. 
Hadhil  ibn  Madrakah,  32  b. 
Abu  Hadr  of  Ushmunain, 

Church    of,   at    Munyah 

Ban!  Khasib,  88  b. 
Abu  Hadn,  Saint,  body  of, 

101  b. 
Church  of,  in  Island 

of    Elephantine,    101  b; 

Monastery  of,  102  a. 
Haffaz,  a  black,  90  b. 
Al-Hafiz,   Caliph,   2  b,  6  a, 

9  a,  25  a,  30  b,  39  a,  40  a 

&  b,  46  b,  51  a,  66  a,  79  a, 

84  a,  93  a. 
Hagar,  57  a. 
Hajas  ibn  Yusuf  ibn  Wail, 

22  b. 
Abu  '1-Hakam,  relative   of 

Abu  '1-Barakat  ibn  Abu 

'1-Laiih,  51  a. 
Hakanda  Abu  Zakari  Mina 

ibn    Kafri,    called     Ibn 

Bulus,  89  a. 
Abu  Hakanda,  Church  of, 

at  Al-Khusus,  89  a. 
Al-Hakim,     Caliph,    17  b, 

32a,  40a,  41a,  46  a,  47a, 

49  b,  50  b,  52  b,  61  a&b, 
69  a,  76  a,  95  b,  101  b, 
104  a,  106  b. 

Abu  Halba,  martyr,  body  of, 

92  a. 
Abu  Halbanah,  Monastery 

of,  near  Ikhmim,  86  a. 
Abu  Halbas,  martyr,  body 

of,  78  a. 
Ham,  son  of  Noah,  23  b, 

48  b. 
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Haman,  officer  of  Pharaoh, 

23  a. 
Harminah,    see    Armenius, 

Saint. 
Abu  Harudah,  martyr,  body 

of,  90  b. 
Church  of,  at  Su- 

musta,  90  b. 
Harufus,  Bishop,  body  of,  in 

monastery  at  Usyut,  88  a. 
Harun  ar-Rashid,   Caliph, 

52  a. 
Abu'l-Hasan  ibn  al-Amahh, 

scribe,  25  a. 

—  —  Sa'id  ibn  Mansflr, 
scribe,  43  b. 

Hassan,  poet,  29  a. 
Hatalba  al-Ghuzzi,  26  a. 
Hatib  ibn  Abi  Balta'ah,  29a. 
Heraclius,Emperor,  8oa&b. 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  52  a, 

64  b. 
Hisham,  Caliph,  23  a,  26  b, 

29  b. 
Hosea,  the  Prophet,  20  b. 
Hulwan,sonof'Abdal-'Aziz, 

son  of  Caliph  Marwan  I, 

52  a. 
Aba  Hur,  see  Or,  Saint. 
Husain,  the  Kurd,  7  a. 

—  ibn  al-Hafiz,  54  a,  66  a. 

Ibrahim,  brother  of  Caliph 
Al-Ma'mun,  97  b. 

—  king  of  Yaman,  see  Abra- 
ham. 

- —  son  of  Mahomet,  29  a. 

Ibsadah,  Saint,  miracles  per- 
formed by,  102  a. 

Church  of,nearUswan, 

102  a. 

Idris  identical  with  Hermes, 
64  b. 

Al-Ikhshidi,  see  Kaffir  al- 
Ustadh. 


Ikludah,  see  Claudius. 
Ikludiyas,  see  Claudius. 
'11m    as-Sarf    Abu    '1-Ma- 

karim,  60  b. 
'Ilm  as-Su'ada  Abu  '1- Yaman 

ibn  Sani'at  al-Mulk  Abu 

'1-Faraj  ibn  al-Wazir,  34  a. 
Isaac, bishop  of  theFayyum, 

71b. 

—  the  Patriarch,  22  b. 

—  forty -first  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  53  a. 

—  Saint,  body  of,  at  Al-Kais, 
91  a;  Monastery  and 
Church  of,  at  Hajar  La- 
hun,  73  a. 

Isaiah,  the  Prophet,  20  a. 
Abu  Ishak,  see  Isaac,  Saint. 
Ibrahim  ibn  Abi  Sahl, 

73  a. 

ibn'Abdal-Masih,38b. 

Ishak     al-Mu'allim,    called 

'  the  Blue,'  103  b. 
Ishmael,  the  Patriarch,  57  a 

&b. 
Isma'il  ibn  'Abbas,  28  b. 
Istafura,     see     Christopher, 

Saint. 
Istat,  see  Eustathius. 
Itfih,  son  of  Malik,  son  of 

Tadras,  son  of  Mizraim, 

54  a. 
Itfih,  son  of  Mizraim,  47  a. 
'Izz    al-Kifat    ibn    Mustafa 

'1-Mulk  Abu  Yusuf,  8i  b. 
'Izz  al-Kufat  Abu  '1-Fakhr 

ibn  Sulaiman,  scribe,  59 a. 

Jabril,  son  of  Caliph  Al- 
Hafiz,  46  b. 

Jacob,  the  Patriarch,  20  b, 
57  a. 

at  Naklun,  71b. 

—  fiftieth  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, 80  b. 


James,Saint,  son  of  Zebedee, 
the  Apostle,  Armenian 
Church  of,  at  Al-Bustan, 
1  b,  2  a. 

Armenian  Mon- 
astery of,  at  Jerusalem, 
3  b. 

Jauhar  al-Mu'izzi,  24  a. 

Jausar,  94  a. 

Jeremiah,  the  Prophet,  21a. 

Jesus  Christ,  75  b. 

Monastery  of,  76  a. 

sojourn  of,  in  Egypt, 

20b,  44a,  75b,  76a,  78a 
&b. 

sojourn  of,  at  Al-Mu- 

harrakah,  78  b. 

mark  of  the  hand  of, 

on  pillar  at  Ushmunain, 
77  a. 

and  his  Apostles,  ap- 
pearance of,  at  Naklun, 
71a. 

Jirj,  see  George. 

Abu  Jirj,  see  George,  Saint. 

Jirjah,  see  George. 

Jirj  is,  see  George. 

Jirjiyus,  see  George. 

Jiyul,  King,  112  a. 

John,  Saint,  Evangelist, 
Church  of,  in  West  Africa, 
107  a. 

altar  of,  43  b. 

—  Abu  Karkas,  Church  of, 
at  Kamulah,  104  a. 

—  Baptist,  Saint,  Church  of, 
over  tomb  of  Sarur,  ad- 
joining Church  of  St. 
George  Al-Hamra,  24  b, 
25  a  &  b. 

attached       to 

that  of  St.  Mercurius  in 
Hamra  (once  on  river- 
bank),  37  a. 

Armenian,  in 
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quarter  of  Zuwailah,  2  a, 
3  a,  5  a. 

John  Baptist,  Saint,  Church 
of,  rock-hewn  at  the  Mon- 
astery of  Al-Kusair,  49  a, 
51  a. 

at   Misr   over 

tank,  overlooking  Pool  of 
the  Abyssinians,  39  a. 

above  Church  of 

St.  George,  at  Tura,  48  b. 

Melkite  Monastery 

of,  near  Lake  of  the  Abys- 
sinians, 39  b,  40  a. 

—  bishop  of  Atrib,  37  b. 
Tamwaih,  5  a,  44  b. 

—  martyr  of  Uswan,  41  b. 
body  of,  removed  from 

Damanhur  to  Al-Adawi- 

yah,  45  b. 
• Church  of,  at  Aflah 

az-Zaitun,  72  b. 
-at    Al-Bahnasa, 

73  b,  75  a- 

at  Kus,  81  b. 

at  Ishnin,  91a. 

at  Al-Kalandimun, 

92  a. 

at  Najaj,  74  b. 

at  Saul,  56  a. 

atUdrunkah,  74b. 

Monastery  of,   near 

Usyut,  also  called  Ibsha'i, 

90  a. 

—  monk  and  architect,  51a. 

—  of  Samannfid,  Priest,  af- 
terwards Patriarch,  73  a. 

—  fortieth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  53  a. 

—  forty-eighth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  23  b. 

—  seventy-second  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  9  a,  1 2  b, 
14  b,  30  b,  31a,  36  b, 
37  b,  45  a,  48  b. 


John,  seventy- fourth  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  28  a, 
38  a,  45  b,  59  b,  66  b. 

Jonas,  bishop  of  Damsis, 
14  a  (cf.  9  a). 

—  bishop  of  Damietta,  63  b. 

—  monk,  47  b. 

— seventy-second  Patriarch, 

see  John. 
Joseph,  the  Patriarch,  18a  & 

b,  19  b,  28  b,  68  a. 

prison  of,  17  b,  20  b. 

set   the   Fayyum   in 

order,  18  a,  69b,  70a,  71b. 
Joseph,  Saintrin  Egypt,  20b, 

44  a,  75  b,  78  b,  81  b. 
death  of,  78  b. 

—  fifty-second  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  97  a  &  b. 

—  Melkite  bishop  of  Misr, 
40  b. 

—  Nestorian  priest,  43  a. 
Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  21a, 

103  b. 
Judas  Iscariot,  12  a. 
Judham,  22  a. 
Aba  Jul,  Church  of,  at  Itfih, 

56  a. 
Julian,  Emperor,  54  b,  55  a. 
Julius  of  Akfahs,  Saint,  91a. 
Juraij  ibn  Mina,  see  George, 

son  of  Mennas. 
Justinian,  Emperor,  58  a. 

Al-Kadi  '1-Fadil  ibn  'Ali  al- 

Baisani,  11  a. 
Kaffir  al-Ustadh,  called  al- 

Ikhshidi,  18  b,  23  a,  69  b, 

96  b. 
Al-Kahhal,  Kadi,  9  a. 
Abu   Kais,   Church   of,    at 

Muiiyah,  78  a. 
Al-Kais,  son  of  Al-Harith, 

91b. 
Ibn  Kamil,  104  b. 


Ibn  al-Kanbar,  see  Mark  ibn 
Mauhub. 

Karbil,  Church  of,  at  Al- 
Bahnasa,  75  a. 

Karim  ad-Daulah  ibn'Ubaid 
ibn  Kurrfis,  31a. 

Abu  Karkar,  Monastery  of, 
see  Gregory,  Monastery  of, 
at  Hulwan. 

Karun  (Korah),  officer  of 
Pharaoh,  23  a. 

Al-Kasim  ibn  'Ubaid  Allah, 
wali  of  Egypt,  disastrous 
visit  of,  to  White  Monas- 
tery, 83  a  &  b,  84  a. 

Abu  '1-Kasim  Khalil,  physi- 
cian and  philosopher  of 
Ascalon,  3  b,  4  b. 

Kasra,  see  Chosroes. 

Ibn  Katib  al-Farghani, 
33  b. 

Ibn  al-Khafir,  wali  of  Oases, 
93  a. 

Kha'il,  see  Michael. 

Abu  '1-Khair,  called  Ibn  al- 
Amadi,  38  a. 

— ■  —  as-Sairafi,  59  a. 

Abu  '1-Khair  ibn  Sharaliil, 
22  b. 

Khamarawaih,  son  of  Ah- 
mad ibn  Tulun,  49  a, 
50  b,  51b. 

Kharaba,  see  Kharbata. 

Kharbata,  52  a,  79  a  &  b. 

Ibn  Khasib,  founder  of 
Munyah,  77  b. 

Abu  '1-Khasib,  51a. 

Khassat  ad-Daulah  Abu  '1- 
Fada'il,  3 1  b. 

Khush,  king  of  Persians,  see 
Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

Kift,  son  of  Mizraim,  18  a, 
68  a,  69  b,  76  b,  78  a, 
81  a,  86  b,  92  b,  103  a. 

Kilkili,  son  of  Kharaba,  son 
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of  Malik,  son  of  Baisur, 

son  of  Ham,  52  a. 
Banu   Kinanah  ibn  'Umar 

ibn    al-Kibr    ibn   Fahm, 

32  b. 
Al-Kindf,    historian,    29  a, 

32  a. 
Kirun,  built  Aukir,  112a. 
Korah,  see  Karun. 
Kuhtan,  son  of  Falik,  19  a. 
Kullutus,  see  Coluthus. 
Abu  Kultah,  see  Coluthus. 
Kuraish,  tribe  of,  22  a,  29  a. 
Kurrah,  see  Cyrus. 
Kus,    son   of  Kift,  son  of 

Mizraim,  78  a,  81  a. 
Ibn  al-Kustal,  see  Abu  Yasir. 
Aba  Kustfil,  Church  of,  at 

Bardanuhah,  74  a. 

Lady,  The,  see  Mary,  B.V. 
Lakhm,  22  a,  29  a. 
Lazarus,    Saint,   bishop    of 

Cyprus,  62  b. 

resurrection  of,  62  b. 

Lot,  the  Patriarch,  20  b. 
Aba  Lukum,  Churches  of, 

(near  Usyiit  ?),  90  b. 

Macarius,  sixty-ninth  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  57  b. 

—  Saint,  65  b,  66  a. 

Church  of,  attached 

to  Agia  Sophia,  38  b. 

Desert  of,  see  Wadi 

Habtb. 

Monastery    of,     in 

Wadi  Habib,  44  a,  47  b, 
80  b. 

monks  from,  took 

refuge  at  Nahya,  63  b. 

the  martyr,  77  a. 

Macrobius,  see  Abu  Makrfi- 
fah. 


Al-MaghafiribnYa'far,  22a. 
Mah,  son  of  Baisur,  son  of 

Ham,  68  a. 
Abu  '1-Mahajir,  32  b. 
Mahbub  ibn  Kustantin  al- 

Manbaji,  historian,  22  b, 

55  a,  1 12  a. 
Al-Mahdi    ibn    al-Mansiir, 

Caliph,  23  b. 
Mahomet,  29  a.  86  b. 

—  words  of,  in  reference  to 
Copts,  28  b,  29  a. 

Mahrabil,    martyr,    Church 

of,  in  Monastery  of  Tam- 

waih,  67  b. 
Al-Majid  Faris,  son-in-law 

of   Shawar  and  wall    of 

Kus,  82  a. 
Makar,  see  Macarius. 
Abu  Makar,  see  Macarius, 

Saint. 
Makarim  ibn  Abu  '1-Minna, 

31a. 
Abu  '1-Makarim  ibn  Hanna, 

33  b,  34  a. 

—  Mahbub  ibn  Abu  '1-Faraj 
al-'Abudi,  40  b. 

Al-Makin   Abu    '1-Barakat, 

called  IbnKitamah,scribe, 

39  a,  41b,  63  a. 
Abu  Makrufah  (Macrobius), 

90  a. 
Abu  Maksin,  see  Maximus. 
Malik,  son  of 'Ad,  68  b. 
Al-Malik       al-'Adil       Abu 

Bakr    (brother   of    Sala- 

din),  5  b. 
Al-Malik  Abu  '1-Khair  ibn 

Sharahil,  22  b. 
Al-Ma'mun,    Caliph,    52  a, 

97  b. 
Manasseh,  Church  of,  at  An- 

sina,  87  a. 
Al-Manbaji,  see  Mahbub  ibn 

Kustantin. 


Manbali,  Church  of,  at  'Al- 

wah,  95  b. 
Manfa'us,  son  of  'Adim,  and 

king  of  Egypt,  68  a,  87  b, 

102  b. 

—  built  Kais,  91b. 
Mansiir  ibn  Salim,  31a. 
Abu  Mansur,  metwalli  (built 

walls  of  Cairo),  48  b. 

—  ibn  Bfilus,  43  b. 

—  ibn  Abu  '1-Yaman  Wazir, 
44  b,  67  a. 

Mara  the  Arab,  82  a. 
Maraimaryam,  see  Mary,B.  V 
Mari  Jirjis,  see  George,  Saint. 
Mari  Saba,  see  Sabas. 
Mark   ibn   Mauhub,  called 
Ibn  al-Kanbar,  9  aff.,  51  b. 

—  bishopof  Misr,  30b,  32a. 

—  forty-ninth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  23  b. 

—  seventy-third  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  5  a,  9  b,  12  b, 
!3b,  37  a?,  43  a,  45 b. 
48  a,  64  a. 

Mark,  Saint,  20  b;  altar  of, 

66  b. 
Church  of,  at  Al-Bah- 

nasa,  73  b,  75  a. 
at   Jizah,    ruined 

by  Ghuzz,  59  b,  60  a. 
at  SakiyahMahfuz, 

74b. 
at  Taha  al-Madi- 

nah,  74  a. 

atUshmunain,i04a. 

See  of,  99  a,  105  a. 

Martha,  Saint,  see  Mary  and 

Martha. 
Martuti  (Mother  of  God), 

Church  of,  44  a&  b. 
Marwan  I,  Caliph,  22  b. 
Marwan    II,    Caliph,    19  a, 

60  a,  77  a  &  b,  84  a  &  b, 

96  b,  101  a. 
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Marw&n  II,  Caliph,  death  of, 

92  b. 
—  prophecy  of  death  of,  7  7  a. 
Mary,  B.V.,  birth  of,  64  a. 
in  Egypt,  44  a,  75  b, 

78b,  79b;  (atKus),  81  b. 
altar  of,  in  church  at 

Saft  Maidum,  64  b. 
Church  of, at  Abtujah, 

near   'Adawiyah 

(Al-Martuti),   44  a,  46  a, 

48  a. 
near  Aflah  az-Zai- 

tun,  72  b. 

at  Akfahs,  91a. 

at  Anzar  wa-A'jab, 

107  b. 

at  Armant,  102  b. 

Churches  of,  at  Ash- 

rubah,  75a;  at  Athlidim, 

92  a. 
Church  of,  at  Al-Bah- 

nasa,  75  a. 
in  Island  of  Bakik, 

104  b. 

at  Al-Barnil,  56  a. 

in   Monastery  of 

Abu  Basandah,  near  Kus, 

81  b. 
ruined,   at  Busir 

BanS.,  17  b,  69  a. 
— at  Busir  Kuridus, 

92  b. 

atDamanhur,45b. 

at  Darwah,  77  b. 

at  Fahsur,  nob. 

near    Fanu    and 

Nakalifah,  73  a. 
near  Church  of  St. 

George  Al-Hamra,  25  b, 

26  a  &  b. 
near  Hulwan(ruin- 

ed),  54  a. 
at  Ibrim,  96  a. 


Mary,  B.V.,  Church  of,  in 
Monastery  of  Abu  Ishak, 

73  a- 

at  Ishnin,  91a. 

at  Itfih,  56  a. 

at  Jalfah,  74  a. 

in   Monastery  of 

Kalamun,  7 1  b. 

at  Al-Kantarah,  52  a. 

at  Kufadah,  73  b. 

at  Kulam,  nob. 

at  Al-Khusus,  89  a. 

Churches  of,  at  Kift, 

103  a. 

— -  —  Church  of,  in  Monas- 
tery of  Al-Kusair,  50  b. 

Church  of,  at  Luzari- 

kun?,  108  a. 

at    Madinat   al- 

Fayyum,  71a. 

at  Mallawi,  74  b. 

on  Mount  of  the 

Palm,  75  b. 

at  Al-Muharrakah 

(first  church  in  Upper 
Egypt,  consecrated  by 
Jesus  Christ  with  his 
Apostles),  78  a  &  b. 

at  Munyah  Bam 

Khasib,  78  a,  88  b. 

at    Munyat    al- 

Ka  id,  69  a. 

in  Monastery  of 

Nahyi,  64  a. 

in  Nubia,  101  a. 

in  quarter  of  Ro- 
mans, in  Cairo,  6  a. 

at  Saft  Abu  Jirja, 

74  a. 

at  Sanabu,  77  b. 

•  —  at  Saul,  56  a. 

at  Shinara,  91b. 

at  Shubra,  30  a. 

Churches  of,  at  Taha 

al-Madinah,  74  a. 


Mary,  B.  V.,  Church  of,  near 

Tamwaih,  67  b. 

at  Tansa,  69  b. 

at  Udrunkah,  74  b. 

at    Ushmunain, 

76  a,  77  a. 

near  Us  wan,  101  b. 

Churches    of,    near 

Usyut  ?,  90  b. 
Church  of,  at  Wana 

Busir,  18  a,  69  a. 

at  Wasim,  60  b. 

in  West   Africa, 

108  a. 
in  quarter  of  Zu- 

wailah,  in  Cairo,  2  a,  3  a, 

45  a- 

Festival  of  Nativity  of, 

64  a. 

of  Death  of,  76  a. 

Monastery  of,  32  b. 

at  Hulwan  (Mon. 

of  Abu  Karkar),  53  a. 

at  Sailah,  73  a. 

nearUsyut(Monas- 

teryofAbu'l-Harith),9oa. 

near  Usyut  (Mo- 
nastery of  Azilun),  90  a. 

near  Usyut  (Mo- 
nastery of  Farkunah),  89  a. 

in  Wadi   Habib 

(Monastery  of  Mary  of 
Baramus),  53  b. 

mosaic  of,  50  b. 

paintings  of,  67  b, 

85  a. 

painting    of,    in 

Church  of  St.  Victor  at 
Jizah,  59  a. 

painting    of,    in 

Church  of  St.  Anthony  in 
Mon.  of  Nahya,  63  b. 

sanctuary  named  after, 

in  Church  of  St.  Poemen, 
39  a. 
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Mary  and  Martha,  Saints, 
Church  of,  in  Monastery 
of  Nahya,  62  b,  64  a. 

• Festival  of,  63  b, 

64  a. 

tomb  of,  in  Mo- 
nastery of  Nahya,  63  a. 

Mary  the  Egyptian, '  wife  of 
Mahomet,'  29  a. 

house  of,  86  b. 

Ibn  Mashkur,  48  b. 

Maslamah  ben  Mukhallad 
al-Ansari,  23  b. 

Matthew  of  Askft,  87  a. 

—  Saint,  bishop  of  Isna, 
102  a. 

the   Monk,    miracle 

performed  by,  79  b. 
Church  of,  at  Isna, 

102  a. 
Monastery  of,  at 

Ansina,  79  b,  87  a. 
Matthias,  see  Matthew. 
Maximus,   Churches  of,  at 

Shinara,  9 1  b. 

—  andDomitius,  Saints,  53b. 
Mennas,  sixty-first  Patriarch 

of  Alexandria,  66  b. 

—  Saint,  29  b. 

Church  of,  at  Kus,  8  ib. 

-in  Monastery  of 

the  Brothers,  73  a. 

in  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine, 101  b. 

—    in     Al-Hamra, 

29  b  ff.,  32  b,  34  a. 

attached  to  Church 

of  St.  Onuphrius  in  Al- 
Hamra,  33  b. 

— at  Itfih  (Church 

of  the  Pillar),  56  a. 

at  Itfih,  56  b. 

at  Taha,  77  b. 

above  Church  of 

St.  George  atTura,  48  b. 


Mennas,  Saint,  Church  of, 
near  Usyut?  90  b. 

—  —  —  attached  to 
Church  of  St.  Victor, 
41  b. 

Abu  Mina,  see  Mennas. 
Anba    Mina,    see   Mennas, 

sixty-first  Patriarch. 
Mercurius,  Saint,  55  a. 
Church    of,    at    Al- 

'Adawiyah,  45  b. 
near  Aflah  az-Zai- 

tun,  72  b. 

at  Ashrubah,  75  a. 

Churches  of,  at  Al- 

Bahnasa,  73  b,  75  a. 
at    Bardanuhah, 

74  a. 

in  Al-Hamra,  30  a. 

in  Al-Hamra,  once 

on   bank   of  Nile   (Abu 

's-Saifain),  34  b,  35  a. 

at  Idfak,  74  b. 

at  Ishmn,  91a. 

at  Itfih,  56  a. 

at     Kalandimun, 

92  a. 
at  Kamulah,i04a. 

—  ■ atAl-Khusus,89a. 

at  Kufadah,  73  b. 

near  Kus,  81  b. 

at  Madinat  al-Fay- 

yum,  71a. 

at  Mallawi,  74  b. 

Churches  of,  at  Mun- 

yah,  78  a. 
Church  of,  at  Sakiyah 

Mahfuz,  74  b. 
—  at  Taha  al-Madi- 

nah,  74  a. 
in   monastery   of 

Tamwaih,  67  a. 

at  Tansa,  69  b. 

—  at      Ushmunain, 

104  a. 


Mercurius,  Saint,  Church  of, 
at  Wana  Busir,  18  a,  69a. 

—  —  Monastery  of,  at 
Jizah,  60  a. 

near   Tura  (Dair 

al-Fakhkhar),  47  b. 

Michael,  bishop  of  Bastah 
and  Al-Khandak,  5  a, 
45  b. 

—  Metropolitan  of  Damietta, 
14  a. 

—  nephew  of  Patriarch 
Zacharias,  47  b. 

—  forty-sixth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  19  a,  60  a, 
76  b,  82  b,  83  a,  96  b. 

—  fifty-sixth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  44  a. 

—  sixty-eighth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  38  a,  80  a. 

—  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  1 2  b. 

—  the  Archangel,  altar  of, 
45  a. 

Church  of,  the  Patri- 
archal '  Cell,'  37  b,  38  a. 

at  Abtujah,  73  b. 

in  Abyssinia,  105  b. 

at  Akfahs,  91a. 

at  Ashrubah,  75  a. 

at  Athlidim,  92  a. 

at  Al-Bahnasa,  75  a. 

atBardanuhah,  74  a. 

—  —  —  near  Fanu  and 
Nakalifah,  73  a. 

in  Monastery  of 

Ibkah,  1 01  a. 

at  Ishnin,  91a. 

at  Jizah,  60  a  &  b. 

at  Al-Kalandimun, 

92  a. 

at  Kamulah,  104  a. 

at  Kufadah,  73  b. 

at  Kus,  81  b. 

at    Madinat    al- 

Fayyum,  7 1  a. 


Michael,  the  Archangel, 
Churches  of,  at  Mallawi, 
74  b;  at  Al-Maraghat, 
92  b. 

Church  of,  at  Munyah 

Bani  Khasib,  78  a,  88  b. 

in   Monastery  of 

Naklun,  71a. 

near    frontier   of 

Nubia,  100  b. 

in  Island  of  Philae, 

104  b. 

at  Saft  Abu  Jirja, 

74  a. 

at  Saft  al-Muhall- 

abi,  74  b. 

at  Shinarsi,  91b. 

nearTamwaih,  67  b. 

at  Al-Ushmunain, 

104  a. 

at  Uswan,  102  a. 

Churches  of,  near  Al- 
Ushmunain,  90  b. 

Church  of,  at  Wana 

Busir,  69  a. 

Festival  of,  92  a. 

Monastery  of,  at  Bu 

Harukah,  104  b. 

nearKanah,  103  b. 

at  Kus,  80  a. 

sanctuary    dedicated 

to,  in  Church  of  the  Four 
Living  Creatures,  39  a. 

—  and  Cosmas,  Monastery 
of,  in  province  of  Al-Mu- 
kurrah,  94  b. 

Anba  Michael,  Saint,  Church 
of,  at  Damamil,  102  b. 

Miriam,  sister  of  Moses,  1 9  b, 

20  b. 
Abu  Mists,  see  Moses,  Saint. 
Misr,  son  of  Ham,  48  b. 
Miwadd,  77  b. 
Mizraim,  18  a,  (son  of  Ca- 
naan) 23  b,  (son  of  Misr, 
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son  of  Ham)  48  b,  54  a, 
68  a,  69  b,  76  b,  78  a, 
86  b,  92  b,  102  b,  103  a. 

Moses,  the  Prophet,  19  b, 
20  b,  67  a. 

born  at  Askar,  19  b. 

at  Shahran,  47  a. 

in  Nubia,  100  a. 

— •  —  Church  of,  near  Hul- 
wan,  53  a. 

church  where  he  slew 

Egyptian  at  Memphis, 
68  b. 

family  of,  in  Abys- 
sinia, 106  a. 

Monastery   of,    near 

Hulwan,  53  b. 

Mosque  of,  formerly 

Church,  53  b. 

water-wheel  of,  92  a. 

—  nephew  of  St.  Joseph, 
78  b. 

Moses,   Saint,  body  of,   in 

Church    of    Dair    Bani 

Musa,  81  a. 
Church  of,  in   Dair 

Bani  Musa,  81  a. 
'Mother   of   God,'  Church 

named  after,  see  Martuti. 
Ibn  al-Mudabbar,  57  a. 
Mufaddal  ibn  as-Salih,  69  a, 

cf.  i7b(Fadl).' 
Muhammad  ibn  Fatik,vizier, 

61  b. 

—  al-Khazin,  96  b. 
Muharrah  ibn  Haidan  ibn 

'Amr  ibn  al-Haf  ibn  Ku- 
da'ah,  22  a. 

Muhibb  Ummihi,  i.e.  Pto- 
lemy Philometor,  68  a. 

Muhna,  monk  of  Kalamun, 
72  a. 

Al-Mu'izz  li-dini  'llah, 
Caliph,  34  b,  44  a,  61  a, 
66  b. 

3b 
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Mukattam,  son  of  Mizraim, 

48  b. 
Mukaukis,  see  George,  son 

of  Mennas. 
Mukhallad  al-Ansari,  41  a. 
Musa,  107  b. 
Al-MusMrif,  called  Az-Zak- 

ruk,  73  a. 
Al-Mustadi    bi-amri    'llah, 

Caliph,  7  a,  38  a,  96  a. 
Mustafa  'I-Mulk  Abfi  Saff 

Ya'kub  ibn  Jirjis,  66  b. 
AI-Mustansir,    Caliph,    9  a, 

24a&b,  33  a,  41  b,  42  a, 

51  a,  65  b,  90  b. 
Al-Mu'tamid,  Caliph,  28  b. 
Al-Mu'tasim,     History    of, 

reference  to,  17  b. 
Al-Mutawakkil,  Caliph,  52  a. 

Nabish,  son  of  Ishmael,57b. 
Abu  Nadil,  martyr,  Church 

of,  at  Jabal  Ashtar,  77  b. 
Abu  Nafar,  see  Onuphrius. 
Nahadah,  Saint,  Church  of, 

at  Tansa,  18  a,  69  b. 
Abu  Naitur,  son  of  Noah, 

19  a. 
Najah,  son  of  Sarur  al-Jullal, 

24  b. 
An-Najib,  brother  of  Ha- 

kanda  ibn  Karri,  89  a. 
Narun,  wait  of  Egypt  under 

Manyan  or  his  successor, 

60  a. 
Nasir,  the  grave-digger,  43  b. 

—  ad-Daulah  ibn  Hamdan, 
33  a. 

Abu  Nasr,  brother  of  Abu 
'l-'Ula  ibn  Tarik  (i.  e. 
Gabriel,  seventieth  Patri- 
arch), 38  a. 

—  ■ —  ibn  Abdun,  called 
Ibn  al-'Addas,  metwalli 
and  nazir,  40  a. 
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An-Nasr  ibn  Zulak,  Book 

of,  104  b. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King,  23b, 

76  b,  80  a. 
Nestorius,  84  a. 
Nimrod,  19  a. 
Noah,  23  b,  48  b. 

—  ark  of,  in  Abyssinia,  105a. 
rested  on  Mount  Kar- 

da,  in  b. 
Aba  Nub,  see  Anub,  Saint. 

Omar,  see  'Umar, 

Onuphrius,  Saint,  33  a,  65b, 
91b,  98  a. 

Or,  Saint, Church  of,  attached 
to  Church  of  Saint  Onu- 
phrius, 33  b. 

Pachomius,  Saint,  55  b,  80  a, 

86  a,  103  b. 
Paphnutius,  Saint,  6  5  b,  6  6  a, 

67  b. 
Paul,  Saint,  Apostle  at  Lu- 

zarikun  ?  near  Carthage, 

108  a. 
hermit,   55  a,    56  b, 

75  b,  86  a. 
Pestratelates,  see  Basradila- 

dus. 
Peter,  Saint,  Apostle,  50  b, 

59  b,  60  a,  81  b,  104  a. 

—  bishop  of  the  Fayyum, 
26  a,  39  a,  43  a,  45  b. 

—  ibn  Muhna,  scribe,  38  a. 
Pharaoh,  18  b,  91b. 

—  built  Al-Farama,  57  b. 

—  drowned  at  Al-Kulzum, 
58  a. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  lived  at 

Shanah,  70  b. 
Pharaohs,  The,  59  a. 
Philemon,  martyr,  91a. 
Philip,    Saint,    Apostle,    in 

Africa,  107  a. 


Philip,  Saint,  Apostle,  body 

of,  at  Carthage,  107  a. 
Philotheus,  Saint,  43  a. 

—  twenty-third  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  78  b. 

—  bishop  of  Misr,  37  b. 
Pisentius,  Saint,  bishop  of 

Kift,  81  b  (Abu  Basan- 

dah). 

body  of,  104  b. 

Poemen,  Saint,  39  a,  60  b. 

—  the  monk,  47  a. 
Ptolemy,  Church  of,  at  Ish- 

nin,  91a. 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  68  a. 

Abu  Rakwah,  see  Al-Walid 
ibn  Hisham  al-Khariji. 

Rameses  II,  statue  of,  68  a. 

Raphael,  the  Archangel,7  3b, 
74  a&b,  90b,  91a,  104  a. 

Raphael,  king  of  Nubia,  95b. 

Ar-Rashid  Abu  '1-Fadl,  89  a. 

Rashidah  ibn  Jazilah  ibn 
Lakhm,  22  a. 

Ar-Rayan,  Shaikh,  wall  of 
Misr,  84  a. 

Ar-Rayyan  ibn  al-Walid 
ibn  Dauma'  (Joseph's 
Pharaoh),  18  b,  70  a. 

Romanus,  father  of  Saint 
Victor,  59  a,  74  a,  104  a. 

Banu  Rubil,  29  a,  32  b. 

Rudwan  ibn  Walakhshi,  vi- 
zier, 9  a. 

Sabas,    Saint,    Church    of, 

50  b,  51b. 
Abu    Sa'd    Mansur,    vizier, 

33  a. 
Abu    Sadir,   Monastery  of, 

near  Usyut,  88  a. 
Saduk,  name  of  Utis,  57  b. 
Safanuf,  king  of  Nubia,  94  b. 
As-Saffab,  Caliph,  193,92b. 


As -Safi,    abbot    of    Saint 

Moses,  81  a. 
Safi  ad-Daulah,  89  a  (same 

as  following  ?). 
Safi  ad-Daulah  ibn  Abu  '1- 

Ma'ali,  called  Ibn  Sharafi, 

scribe  of  Saladin,  4  b,  5  b. 
Safi  ad-Daulah  ibn  Abu  Ya- 

sir  ibn  'Alwan,  the  scribe, 

38  b. 
Sahib  al-Jabal,  see  Lord  of 

the  Mountain. 
Sahib  ar-Risalah,  68  b. 
'Sahib  ath-ThalathatAkalil,' 

title  of  Abu  Mini,  29  b. 
As-Sahri    ibn    Al-Hakam, 

34  a. 
Sa'id  ibn  Batrik,  see  Euty- 

chius. 

—  ibn  Najah,  the  deacon, 
61  a. 

—  ibn  Tarik,  see  Gabriel, 
seventieth  Patriarch. 

—  ad-Daulah  Bahrain, stew- 
ard of  the  Armenians,  4  b. 

al-Kawasi,   wall   of 

Upper  Egypt,  98  b. 
ibn  Munja.  ibn  Abu 

Zakari  ibn  as-Saiid, 33b. 
Abu  Sa'id,  scribe  of  Diwan 

al-Mukatabat,  66  b. 
- —  ibn  Andunah,   financial 

secretary  of  Diwan,  27  b, 

28  a. 

—  ibn  Abi  '1-Fadl  ibn  Fahd, 
5b. 

—  ibn  az-Zayyat,  5  a. 

—  Gabriel  ibn  Buktur,  call- 
ed Ibn  al-A'raj,  33  b. 

Saif  ad  -  Din  Abu  Bakr, 
brother  of  Saladin,  5  a. 

Saif  al- Islam  Tughtikin, 
brother  of  Saladin,  46  b. 

Abu 's-  Saifain,  see  Mercurius, 
Saint. 
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Saladin,  Sultan,  4  b,  5  a  &  b, 

6  a,  7  a,  11  a,  25  a,  31  a, 

37a,  38a,  39a,  42b,  46b, 

67  b,  70  b,  96  a  &  b. 
Salah  ad-Din,  see  Saladin. 
Sala\h  ibn  Ruzzik,  see  Tala'i'. 
Salib  ibn  Mikhail,  son  of 

the  Hegumen,  30  b,  31  a 

&b. 
Abu  Salimah  (incorrectly  for 

Umm  Salimah),  28  b. 
Samuel,  Superior  of  Monas- 
tery of  Kalamun,   71b, 

72  b. 
Sandal  al-Muzaffari,  60  b. 
Anba    Sanhut,    bishop    of 

Misr,  80  a. 
Sani'at  al-Mulk  Abu  '1-Faraj 

ibn  'Ilm  as-Su'ada  Abu 

'1-Yaman,  34  a. 
Sapor,     king     of     Persia, 

55  a. 
Saradib,  built  fortress  of  Phi- 

lae,  100  b. 
Sana',  68  a. 
Sarur   al-Jullal,    24  a  &  b, 

25  b. 
Abu  Sawaris,  see  Severus. 
Sayyid  al-Ahl  ibn  T6mSs, 

45  b. 
Sergius,    Saint,    3  a,    90  a, 

91  b,  92  a. 
Severus  of  Antioch,  12  a. 
—  Church  of,   at  Kift, 

103  a. 

atUdrunkah,  74  b. 

Monastery  of,  near 

Usyut,  89  a. 
Severus,  Emperor,  68  b. 
Ash-Shabushti,  41a,  47  a, 

49  b,  64  a,  67  a,^  86  a. 
Shadd&d,  son  of 'Ad,  68  b. 
Shadid  al-Mulk  ibn  al-Fakhr 

ibn  Busaiwah,  25  a. 
Shahanshah,  see  Al-Afdal. 


Abu  Shaj,  body  of,  at  Kift, 

103  a. 
Shaja'ah  ibnMandaghan  ibn 

Malik  ibn  Ka'b  ibn  al- 

Harith  ibn  Ka'b,  22  b. 
Abu  Shakir,  scribe,  39  b. 
Shams  ad-Daulah,  brother 

of  Saladin,  96  a  &  b. 
Abu    Shanudah,    see    Sinu- 

thius. 
Sharkis,  see  Sergius. 
Shawar  as-Sa'di  (Sa'idi),  vi- 
zier, 25a&b,  30  a,  31a, 

33  t>,  34  a,  36  b. 
when  wali  of  Kus 

made    vow    to    Church, 

81  b. 
Shirkuh,  37  b,  76a,  82a&b. 
Ash-Shubramurayyiki,  45  a. 
Simon,  Saint,  Apostle,  body 

of,  82  b. 

—  forty-second  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  53  a. 

—  bishop   of  Al-Bahnasa, 
45  b. 

—  monk  and  bishop,  88  b. 
Sinuthius,  Saint,  altar  of,  66  a. 

body  of,  82  b. 

chest  made  by,  83  b. 

body  of,  in  Church 

of,  at  Abutij,  91a. 
Church  of,  at  Bahu- 

malis,  73  b. 

■  —  at  Kamulah,  104  a. 

at  Munyah  Bani 

Khasib,  88  b. 
-in  Monastery  of 

Ash-Shama',  66  a. 
Monastery  of,  on  Mt. 

Andariba,  near    Ansina, 

87  a. 
nearlkhmim  (White 

Monastery),  8 2b. 

at  Kift,'~i03  a. 

— at  Kus,  80  a. 

3  b  2 


Sinuthius,  Saint,  Monastery 
of,  in  Nubia,  94  b. 

—  —  —  at  Udrunkah, 
74  b. 

—  sixty-fifth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  41  b,  106  b. 

Sirbaduwil,  see  Baldwin. 
Sirin,    sister   of   Mary    the 

Egyptian,  29  a. 
Abu  Sirjah,  see  Sergius. 
Abu  's-Sirri  ?,  Monastery  of, 

near  Usyut,  88  a. 
Abu  Siyun,   Church  of,  at 

Akfahs,  91a. 
Solomon,    king    of   Israel, 

105  a,  112  b. 

crown  of,  107  b. 

table  of,  107  b. 

—  king  of  Nubia,  98  a. 
Sophia,     Saint,     see     Agia 

Sophia. 

Stephen,  Saint,  20  b. 

Church  of,  near  Al- 
Bahnasa,  75  a. 

at  Kus,  81  b. 

at  Al-Kusair,  50  b. 

at  Sakiyah  Mah- 

fuz,  74  b. 

at  Taha  al-Madi- 

nah,  74  a. 

Stratelat6s,  see  Basradiladus. 

As-Subasi,  the  Turk,  wait 
of  Cairo,  45  a. 

Su'luk  al-Jullal,  27  a. 

Sunussah,  see  Sinuthius. 

Suwarr  ibn  Rufa'ah,  wall  of 
Misr,  32  a. 

At-Tabari,  History  of,  1 1 1  b. 

Abu  Tabih,  Saint,  Monas- 
tery of,  near  Ansina, 
86  b. 

Tadrah,  see  Theodore. 

Tadrus,  see  Theodore. 

Taghut,  19  a. 
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Taj  ad-Daulah  Bahrain,  6  a, 

84  a. 
ibn  Sabil,  called  Anf 

adh-Dhahab,  41b. 
Taj  al-Muluk  Buri,  the  Kurd, 

brother  of  Saladin.  42  a, 

70  b. 
Tajib  Umm  "Adi,  22  a. 
Taki    ad-Din    'Umar    ibn 

Shahanshah,  al-Malik  al- 

Muzaffar,  nephew  of  Sa- 
ladin, 5  a,  6  b,  70  b. 
Tala'i'  ibn  Ruzzik,  al-Malik 

as-Salih,  vizier,  7  a,  42  a, 

45  a. 
prophecy  uttered 

to  him  by  monk  of  Abu 

Sawaris,  89  b. 
Bu  Talihah,  Church  of,  at 

Jalfah,  74  a. 
Talma'us,  see  Ptolemy. 
Tamim,  Amir,  brother   of 

Caliph  Al-'Aziz,  41a. 
Tarik,   father  of  Patriarch 

Gabriel,  37  b. 
Ibn  Tarkhan,  18  b,  69  b. 
Tarnimah,  martyr,  body  of, 

90  a. 
Church  of,  at   Tun- 

budha,  90  a. 
Monastery  of,  at  Tun- 

budha,  90  a. 
Theodore,  Saint,  30  a,  39  a. 
body  of,  in  Monas- 
tery at  Usyut,  88  a. 
Church  of,  at  Akfahs, 

91a. 

at  AnsinS,  87  a. 

at  Ashrfibah,  75  b. 

at  Bahnasa,  75  a. 

at  Island  of  Bakik, 

104  b. 

atBardanuhah,74a. 

at  Bulak,  60  b. 

at  Damanhur,  30  a. 


Theodore,  Saint,  Church  of, 

at  Ishnin,  91a. 

at  Itfih,  56  a. 

at  Al-Kalandimun, 

92  a. 

at  Kamulah,  104  a. 

at  Al-Kufflr,  74  a. 

at  Kus,  81  b. 

near   Abu    Mma 

(mosque),  32  a. 

atSaftMaidum,64b. 

atSaftRashin,  75  b. 

at  Sakiyah  Mahfuz, 

74  b. 

at  Saul,  56  a. 

at  Tamha,  60  b. 

near    Monastery 

of  the  Torch,  66  b. 

atUdrunkah,74b. 

martyrdom  of,  7  2  b. 

Monastery  of,  at  Aflah 

az-Zaitun,  72  b. 

at  Kamulah,  104  a. 

at  Kift,  103  a. 

near  Ushmunain  ?, 

90  b. 
altar  of,  at  Saft  Mai- 

dum,  64  b. 
—  forty-fifth  Patriarch,  70  a. 
Thomas,     Saint,     Apostle, 

altar  of,  43  b. 
annual      miracle 

performed  by   his  relics, 

109  b,  1 10  a. 
body    of,    107  a, 

109  b  ff. 
Church  of,  at  Ash- 

rubah,  75  b. 
in  India,  107  a, 

109  a  ff. 
in  Monastery 

of  Al-Kusair,  51a. 
— '—  at    Saft   Abu 

Jirja,  74  a. 
atUdrunkah,74b. 


Thomas,  Saint,  Apostle,  Fes- 
tival of,  109  b. 

hand  of,  preserved 

alive,  109  b. 

—  the  archdeacon,  45  b. 
Timothy,  the  monk,  Church 

of,  in  the  Monastery  of 
the  Vinedresser,  65  a. 

Turfah,  33  a. 

Tuwah,  horse  of  Pharaoh, 
91b. 

'Umar  ibn  al-Khattab,  Ca- 
liph, 21  b,  22  a,  24  a, 
.58  b. 

Ushmun,  son  of  Kift,  son  of 
Mizraim,  68  a,  76  b. 

Utis,  son  of  Khartaba  and 
king  of  Egypt,  57  a  &  b 
(cf.  Aftutis). 

Valentinian,  Emperor,  53  b. 

Victor,  Saint  (son  of  Roma- 
nus),  body  of,  90  a. 

Church  of,  oppo- 
site church  of  same  name, 
42  a. 

in  Ard  Habash, 

41  b. 

—  - —  at  Jalfah,  74  a. 

at  Jizah,  59  a. 

at  Al-Kalan- 
dimun, 92  a. 

at    Kamulah, 

104  a. 

— at  Al-Khusus, 

90  a. 

—  —  —  —  at  Sakiyah 
Musa,  921a. 

at  Udrunkah, 

74  b. 
— Monastery  of,  at 

Kift,  103  a. 
Virgin,    The    Blessed,    see 

Mary. 
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Abu  '1-Wafa  ibn  Abi  '1-Ba- 

shar,  priest,  5  a. 
Wa'il,  42  a. 
Al-Walid   ibn   Hisham   al- 

KMriji,  94  b,  95  b. 

—  ibn  Mus'ab,  Pharaoh  in 
time  of  Moses,  23  a,  53  a, 
70  a. 

—  ibn  Rufa'ah,wa\li  of  Misr, 
29  b. 

—  ibn  Zuwa'ah,  26  b. 
Wardan  ar-Rdmi,  22  b. 

Ya'fur,    ass    of    Mahomet, 

29  a. 
Yahya  ibn  al-'Ubaidi,  scribe, 

39  b. 
Ya'kub  ibn  Yusuf  (ibn  Killis), 

23  a. 
Abu  '1-Yaman  Wazir,  met- 

walli  of  Dtwin  Asfal  al- 

Ard,    44  b,    45  b,    67  a 

&b. 
ibn  Abu  '1-Faraj  ibn 


Abi  '1-Yaman  ibn  Zanbur, 

Bb. 
Abu  '1-Yaman  Kuzman  ibn 

Mini,  scribe,  35  b. 
Surus  ibn  Makr&wah 

ibn  Zanbur,  33  a. 

al-Bazzaz,  60  b. 

Al-Yisal,    brother    of   Taj 

ad-Daulah  Bahram,   4  a, 

50  a. 
Banu  Yashkur,  32  b. 
Yashkur    ibn    Jazilah    ibn 

Lakhm  (street  of),  32  b. 
Yashkur   ibn    'Udwan    ibn 

Lakhm,  32  b. 
Yasib,    Saint,    Church    of, 

near  Ansina,  87  a. 

tomb  of,  87  a. 

Abu  Yasir  ibn  Abu  Sa'd  ibn 

al-Kustal,  priest  and  here- 
tic, 44  b,  45  a,  46  a,  48  a 

&b. 
Yuhanna,  see  John. 
Yuhannus,  see  John. 


Yunus,  seventy-second  Pa- 
triarch, see  John. 
Yustiyanus,  see  Justinian. 
Yusuf,  see  Joseph. 

—  ibn  Ayyub  al-Malik  an- 
Nasir,  see  Saladin. 

Zacharias,  king  of  Nubia, 
94  b,  97  b. 

—  sixty-fourth  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  43  b,  47  b, 
106  b. 

Az-Zafir,  son  of  Caliph  Al- 
Hafiz,  46  b. 

Abu  Zakarf ,  Shaikh,  71a. 

ibn  Bu  Nasr,  adminis- 
trator of  Ushmunain,  79  a. 

as-Sairafi,  30  b. 

Ibn  Zanbur,  34  a. 

Zawin  the  Mu'allim,  39  a.    . 

Az-Zubair  ibn  al-'Awwam, 
21  b. 

Ibn  Zulak,  see  An-Nasr  ibn 
Zulak. 
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Abramis  (fish),  20  a. 

AbuMr  (birds),  19  b,  86  b. 

Afikhalis,  (wedge)  of  iron 
used  as  money  in  Abys- 
sinia, 106  a. 

Alchemy,  invented  by  Her- 
mes, 52  a,  64  b. 

Alms,  34  b,  36  a,  59  a,  89  b. 

Aloes,  105  b. 

Altar,  30  b,  36  a,  37  a  &  b, 
38  b,  39  a,  41b,  43  b, 
45  a  &  b,  49  a,  50  a  &  b, 
51  a,  61  b. 

—  private,  97  b. 

—  built  by  Solomon,  112a. 

—  consecrated  by  Jesus 
Christ  at  Al-Muharra- 
kah,  78  b. 

—  wooden,  45  b. 
Altar-board,  see  Tablet. 
Altar-chamber,  88  a. 
Altar-vessels,  see  Vessels. 
Ambon,  30  a. 

Anbal,  see  Ambon. 
Antiquities  atMemphis,68a. 

—  in  Nubia,  99  b. 

—  at  Luxor,  104  b,  105  a. 

—  at  Philae,  100  b,  104  b. 
Apostles,   Church   of,   near 

Aflah  az-Zaitun,  72  b. 
— •  —  Melkite,  in  Monastery 
of  Al-Kusair,  49  b,  50  b. 

—  paintings  of,  27  a,  63  b. 
Apparitions  of  Saints,  78  b, 

82  a,  93  a. 


Apple-trees,  54  b. 

Apse,  5  a,  24  b,  31  a,  41  b, 

46  a,  59  a. 
Aqueduct,  52  b. 
Archdeacon,  45  b. 
Arches,  2  a,  31a,  33  b,  37  a. 
Archimandrite,  82  b. 
Architects,  33  b,  37  b,  51  a, 

59  b. 

Architecture,    38  b,     42  b, 

43  a. 
Arithmetic,     invention     of, 

22  b. 
Ark  of  Covenant,  preserved 

in  Abyssinia,  105  b. 
arkhan,  10a,  36a,  37a,  45b, 

61  a,  75b. 
Asceticism,  65  b,  72  a  &  b, 

89  b. 
Askim,  56  a. 
Asktnd,  2  a,  27b,  30  b,  31a, 

33  a,  37  a,  61  b. 
'Ass  of  War,'  surname  of 

Caliph  Marwan  II,  19  a, 

60  a,  92  b. 

Asses,  Egyptian,  20  a,  97  a. 
Astronomy,    invention    of, 
19  a,  22  b. 

Bait  'ajin,  see  Bakehouse. 
Bait  al-Mdl,  see  Treasury. 
Bakehouse  of  church,  30  b, 

39  b,  43  a- 
Bakt,  see  Tribute  of  slaves. 
Baldakyn,  30  b,  37  a,  51a. 


Balsam,  20  a. 

Baptism,  Festival  of  the,  see 

Epiphany. 
Baring  of  the  head  during 

liturgy,  46  a. 
Bell,  see  Gong. 
Biographies    of  Patriarchs, 

19  a,    21  a,    22  a,   23  b, 

36  b,   60  a,    79  b,   81  a, 

82  b,  96  b,  97  a,  107  b, 

108  a. 
Birbd,  see  Temples,  ancient 

Egyptian. 
Birds,   multitude    of,    near 

Usyut,  87  b. 
Bishop  of  Atrib,  37  b. 

—  Bahnasa,  45  b. 

—  Bastah  and  Al-Khandak, 
5  a,  45  b. 

—  Bujaras  (Nubia),  94  b. 

—  Damietta,  9  a,  14  a,  63  b. 

—  Damsis,  14  a. 

—  the  Fayyum,  18  b,  26  a, 

39  a.  43  a,  45  b.  7°  a- 

—  I  brim  (Nubia),  96  b. 

—  Isna,  102  a. 

-  Jizah,  63  b,  64  a. 

-  al-Kais,  53  a,  54  a. 

-  al-Khandalji,  see  Bishop 
of  Bastah. 

-Kift,  81  b. 

-  Memphis,  66  b. 

-  Misr,   26  a,  37  b,    39  a, 
45  a  &  b. 

-  Misr  (Melkite),  40  b. 
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Bishop  of  Natu,  98  a,  101  a. 

—  Oases,  93  a  &  b. 

—  Tamwaih,  5a,  44  b,  66  b. 

—  TunbucM,  31a. 
Bishops,   burying-place   of, 

430,63  b. 

—  first  appointed  in  Egypt, 

23  b. 

—  ordained  by  St.  Thomas 
in  India,  109  a. 

Bits,  manufactured  at  Dalas, 
91b. 

Black  garments  worn  by 
Christians,  47  b,  52  a. 

'Book  of  Monasteries,'  by 
Ash-Shabushti,  41  a,  47  a, 
49  b,  64  a,  67  a,  86  a. 

Books,  ecclesiastical,  of  Ar- 
menians, 2  b. 

—  written  by  Mark  ibn 
al-Kanbar,  17  a. 

Boundaries  of  Egypt,  21a. 
Bran,  instrument  forpeeling, 

63  a. 
Breaking  of  dam  of  canal, 

24  a. 

Bricks,  church  built  of, 
77  b. 

—  of  Al-'Irak,  95  b. 
Bridegroom  allowed  by  Ibn 

Kustal  to  see  bride  before 

marriage,  46  a. 
Bridge    (iskalah)   made   in 

ancient    times    for   Nile, 

102  a. 
Bridges,  24  a,  41a,  53  a. 
Brocades,  19  b,  24  b,  91  b. 
Bulti,  fish,  72  a. 
Burning  of  Fustat  Misr  (by 

order  of  Shawar),   25  a, 

21  a,  33  b>  34  a,  36  b, 

38  a. 

—  monastery  by  Melkites, 
63  b. 

Burtulah,  see  Cap. 


Burying-places,  2  b,  25  b, 
43  b>  44  a,  49  b,  63  b. 

Bustuldt,  see  Apostles,  paint- 
ings of. 

Camphor,  nob. 

Candles  burnt  at  Christmas, 
102  b. 

'Canon  of  the  Festivals/ 
64  a. 

Canopy,  24  b,  106  a. 

Cap  of  Melkite  priest,  13  b. 

Carbuncles,  in  a. 

Cassia,  105  b. 

Cathedra,  see  Chair. 

Cave  of  Saint  Arsenius  at 
Monastery  of  Al-Kusair, 
51b. 

Cavern  forming  church  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  opposite 
Shahran  in  Monastery  of 
Al-Kusair,  47  a,  51a. 

Caves,  51b,  52  a. 

Celebrated  men  who  have 
visited  Egypt,  19  b,  20  b, 
21  a. 

Cell  of  Armenian  Patriarch, 
3  b. 

Coptic   Patriarch   at 

Church  of  Al-Mu'allakah, 
9b,  nb,  13b;  at  Church 
of  Michael,  37  b. 

Censers,  3  b,  4  4  b,  6  7  b,  105b. 

Chair,  episcopal,  30  a. 

Chest  inlaid  with  ivory  in 
Church  of  White  Monas- 
tery, 83  b. 

Chests  containing  relics  of 
martyrs,  82  b,  91  a,  93  a, 
109  b. 

Chrism,  consecration  of,66b. 

Christians,  12,000  in  district 
of  Daljah,  92  a. 

—  sole  inhabitants  of  Taha, 
77  a. 


Christmas,  Festival  of,  102  b, 

106  a. 
Church  held  in  common  by 

three  sects  at  Saft  Mai- 

dum,  64  b. 

—  built  in  thanksgiving  for 
return  of  son  of  king  of 
Nubia,  98  a. 

— •  washed  away  at  Munyat 
al-Ka'id,  69  a. 

—  Melkite,  near  Pottery  at 
Misr,  2  b. 

—  sold  to  Jews,  44  a. 

—  in  street  of  Istabl  al-Fil 
(turned  into  mosque),  6  b. 

—  'of  the  Water'  at  Ansina, 
87  a. 

Churches  of  Abyssinia, 
105  b._ 

—  one  in  every  town  of 
Abyssinia^  106  a. 

—  6  at  Akfahs,  91a. 

—  400  in  'Alwah,  95  a. 

—  ruined  at  Al-Arish,  56  b. 

—  24  at  Daljah,  91b. 

— ■  at  Darmus  in  Nubia,  9  9  a. 

—  at  Fahsur,  nob. 

—  70  in  Ikhmim,  86  a. 

—  12  at  Ishnin,  91  a. 

—  1 2  in  Monastery  of  Ka- 
lamun,  71b. 

—  9  atAl-Kalandimun,92a. 

—  25  at  Al-Khusus,  88  b. 

—  10  (Melkite)  in  Dair 
al-Kusair,  50  a. 

—  8  '  (Melkite)  in  Dair 
al-Kusair,  49  b. 

—  hewn  in  rock  at  Dair 
al-Kusair,  49  a. 

—  at  Luzarikii,  108  a. 

—  3  in  district  of  Mir,  80  a. 

—  14  at  Munyah  Ban!  Kha- 
sib,  78  a. 

—  24  at  Shinara,  92  b. 

—  7  at  Shinara,  91  b. 
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Churches,  360  atTaha,  77  a. 

—  60  at  Usyut,  89  a. 

—  366  at  Wasim,  60  b. 

—  turned  into  mosques,  2  b, 
6  b,  32  a,  41a,  46  a,  53  b, 
75  b,  76  a,  77  b. 

Circumcision      condemned 

by  Ibn   al-Kanbar,   9  b, 

15  a. 

Ibn  KustSl,  46  a. 

Cistern,   51  b,  61  a,   89  a; 

called  '  the  Pure,'  92  b. 
Clay  called  Tin  al-Hikmah, 

20  a,  101  b. 

—  of  Uswan,  20  a. 

—  yellow,  41b;  quarries  of, 
46  b. 

Coinage  of  Saladin,  25  a. 

Collyrium,  miraculous,  75  b. 

Commentaries  on  ecclesias- 
tical books,  composed  by 
Ibn  al-Kanbar,  9  a,  14  b. 

Common  land  in  the  Fay- 
yum,  18  b,  69  b. 

Communion,annual,miracu- 
louslygiven  by  St.Thomas, 
no  a. 

—  of  chalice,  12  a. 

—  early,  in  Lent,  allowed  by 
Ibn  al-Kanbar,  12  a. 

Confession     over    incense, 

9  a. 
in  Abyssinia,  105  b. 

—  to  priest  enjoined  by  Ibn 
al-Kanbar,  9  a  &  b,  15  a. 

Confessionary,  50  a,  61  b. 
Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Ma- 
hometans, 80  b. 

—  —  Book  of,  18  b,  29  a, 
70  a,  91  b. 

Consecration  of  churches, 
5  a,  25b,  28  b,  30b,  31a 
&b,  36a,  37  b,  38a,  39  a, 
43  a.  45  b,  48  a,  71a. 

in  Abyssinia,  106  b. 


Consecration  of  churches, 
form  of,  given  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
78  b,  79  a. 

water  used  at,  78  b, 

98  a,  102  b. 

Consecration-crosses  on  pi- 
lars, 59  b. 

Conversion  of  India  to  Chris- 
tianity, 109  a. 

—  of  a  Jew  to  Christianity, 
44  b. 

—  of  Christians  to  Islam, 
39  b,  40  b,  47  a  &  b. 

Cooks,  royal,  at  Shutb, 
87  b. 

Corn  sent  from  Egypt  to 
Mecca  by  'Amr  ibn  al- 
"Asi,  58  b. 

Coronation  of  king  of  Abys- 
sinia, 105  b. 

Cotton,  96  b. 

Courtyard  of  church,  28  a, 
30  a,  38  a. 

Cross,  Church  of  the,  at 
Ashrubah,  75  a. 

—  Festival  of  the,  53  b,  73  a, 
106  a. 

—  Monastery  of  the,  in 
Fanu,  73  a. 

—  in  cemetery,  43  b. 

—  on  dome,  96  a. 
Crosses  on  pillars,  59  b. 

—  on  Jabal  at-Tair,  76  a. 

—  processional,  3  b,  67  b. 
Crown,  Abyssinian,  105  b. 

—  of  king  of  Nubia,  99  b. 

—  worn  by  Nimrod,  19  a. 
'Crowns,   Possessor  of  the 

Three,'  29  b. 
Crypt,  2  b,  24  b,  63  a  &  b. 
Cultivated   land   in  Egypt, 

extent  of,  23  a. 

Dabiki,  19  b,  24  b. 


Dalldl  al-A'ydd,  see  Guide 

to  the  Festivals. 
Ddmin  of  Kalyub,  12  b. 

—  Misr,  39  a. 

Death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Festival  of  the,  76  a. 

Decorations  of  the  church  at 
San'a,  nob,  in  a. 

—  of  house,  98  b. 
Dedication  Festival,  38  b. 
Destructionof  churches,  23b, 

27a&b,  31a,  36  b,  57  a, 
59  a,  61  a,  69  a,  104  a. 
Devils,  appearance  of,  65  b, 
72  a. 

—  possession  by,  83  b,  87a. 
Disciples,  Churches  of,  56  a, 

74  b,  75  a,  90  b. 
Diwdti  Asfal  al-Ard,  44  b, 
67  a. 

—  al-Khdss,  42  b. 

—  al-Majlis,  33  b. 

—  al-Mukdtabdt,  66  b. 

—  as-Said,  40  a. 

—  ash-Shdnn,  40  a. 

—  as-Sultdm,  34  a. 

—  al-Takkik,  51a. 
'Dome  of  the  Air,'  52  a. 
Domes,    2  a,    27  b,    30  b, 

37  a  &  b,  42  a,  44  a,  45  a, 
48  a,  50  a  &  b,  5 1  a,  60  b, 
65  b,  96  a  &  b,  101  a. 

Domes  in  houses,  95  b. 

Dromedaries  turned  into 
stone,  76  b. 

Duwairah,  27  b,  48  a. 

Easter,  53  b,  106  a. 
Ebony  inlaid  with  ivory,  99  b, 

11 1  a. 
Elephantiasis,  52  b. 
Embroideries,  91b. 
Emerald-mines,  20  a,  81  a. 

—  road  to,  from  Kift,  103  a. 
Emery,  where  found,  95  a.- 
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Endowments  of  church,  2  a, 
7  a,  18 b,  29  b,  31b,  50a, 
54  b,  62  a,  66  a,  67  b, 
70  a,  71b,  gib. 

Epiphany,  41  a,  53  b,  106  a. 

Episcopal  Church  of  Misr, 
37  b. 

Exchange  in  kind  among 
Nubians,  95  a. 

Excommunication  of  Ibn 
Kanbar,  9  a,  1 1  a. 

—  Ibn  Kustal,  46  a. 
Expenses  of  churches,  35  b, 

43  b.  44  b,  53  a. 
Extreme  Unction,  12  a. 

FaM'ilMhr,  Book  of,  26b, 
28  b. 

Famine  in  Egypt,  81  a. 

Al-Farrdshain,  see  Cham- 
berlains. 

Fast  curtailed  by  Ibn  al- 
Kanbar,  15  b. 

Fast  of  Nineveh,  15  b. 

Feminine  quality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  1 6  a. 

Fire-worship  in  India,  108  b. 

Fish  caught  in  the  Nile, 
17  a. 

'Fisherman  of  Ansina,'  the, 
87  a. 

Fishing,  62  a. 

Fishing-pool,  64  b. 

Flight  (of  Christ)  into  Egypt, 
20  b,  44  a,  75  b. 

Forty  Days,  Fast  of  the,  see 
Lent. 

Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste, 
12  a,  51  a,  87  a. 

Four  Living  Creatures, 
Church  of,  near  Uswan, 
104  a. 

at  Misr,  38  b. 

Frankincense,  9  b,  15  a,  105b. 

—  alone   to  be   burnt    in 


church,  according  to  Ibn 
al-Kanbar,  9  b,  15  a. 

Fukhd',  20  a. 

FuMh  Misr,  see  Conquest  of 
Egypt,  Book  of. 

Gardens,  2  a,  26  a,  3  o  a,  3  4  a, 
39  b,  4oa&b,  41a,  42  b, 
43a,  44b,  46b,  47b,  48b, 
54b,  56a,  59b,  60b,  61a, 
66a,  67a,  71b,  88  a,  89b, 
90  a,  102  a,  103  b,  104  b. 

Garlands  placed  on  idols, 
108  b. 

Giants,  19a,  79a  &  b,  102  a, 
103  a  &  b. 

Gifts  from  the  Mukaukis  to 
Mahomet,  29  a. 

Glass,  nob. 

—  invented  by  Hermes,  5  2  a. 

—  pavilion  at  Hulwan,  see 
Pavilion. 

Glass  mosaic,  50  b,  104  b, 

nob. 
Gold-mines,  20a,  81  a,  94b, 

100  b,  101  b. 
Gold-plated  doors,  nob. 
Gong  (nakus),  72  a,  97  b. 
Gospel  of  John,  oath  taken 

upon,  10  a. 
Gospels  quoted,  20  a  &  b. 
Granite,  43  b. 

—  columns,  63  b. 

—  statue  [of  Rameses  II] 
at  Memphis,  68  a. 

'Guide  to  the  Festivals/com- 
posed by  John,  bishop  of 
Damietta,  33b,  63b,  64a. 

Haikal,  37  b,  38  b,  48  b. 

—  Melkite  in  Coptic  Church 
ofSt.Mennas  atltfih,  56b. 

Al-Hd'il,  see  Sphinx. 
Hair,  growth  of,  allowed  by 
Ibn  al-Kanbar,  9  b,  15  a. 

3  c 


Hair,  growth  of,  allowed  by 

Ibn  Kustal,  46  a. 
Hand  of  our  Lord,  mark  of, 

76  a,  79  a. 
Hanif,  see  Hunafa. 
Hegumen,  30  b,  34  a. 
Heresy,  9  a  ff.,  46  a,  55  b, 

56  a. 
Hermitage,  49  b. 
Hermitages  at  Al-Karafah, 

42  a. 
Hieroglyphics,  33  a. 
'  History  of  the  Church,'  23  b. 
'History  of  the  Councils,' 

65  a. 
History  by  Mahbub  ibnKus- 

tantin  al-Manbaji,  22  b, 

55  a,  112  a. 
Homily  of  Patriarch  Philo- 

theus,  78  b. 
Honey-wine,  20  a. 
Horses,  20  a,  52  a. 

—  Nubian,  97  a. 

House  of  Solomon,  king  of 
Nubia,  at  Cairo,  98  b. 

Abtl  Hill,  see  Granite  statue 
and  Sphinx. 

Hunafd,  9  b,  15  a,  77  a,  80  b. 

Idol,  ancient  Egyptian,  99  b. 
Idolatry,  19  a. 

—  in  India,  108  b,  109  a. 
Idols,  ancient  Egyptian,  at 

Luxor,  104  b,  105  a. 
in  island  of  Philae, 

104  b. 

—  in  North  Africa,  108  b. 
Illuminated  MS.  of  Gospels, 

2  b. 
Incense,  ingredients  of,  in 
Abyssinia,  105  b. 

—  use  of,  enjoined  by  Saint 
Thomas  theApostle,  109  a. 

—  confession     over,     9  a, 

105  b. 

[II.  7-] 
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Inspiration  of  Old  Testament 

said  to  be  denied  by  Ibn 

al-Kanbar,  1 6  a. 
Iron-plaled  door,  6ib,  72  b, 

81  a. 
Iron    used    as    money    in 

Abyssinia,  106  a. 
Iskdlah,  see  Bridge. 

—  see  Staircase. 

Ivory  inlay, 8 3b,  99b,  111a. 

Jacobites,  47  b,  48  a,  54  b, 
95  b. 

Jausak,  see  Tower. 

Jurisdiction  of  Coptic  Patri- 
arch over  Nubia,  99  a  ; 
Abyssinia,  105  a. 

Juyiishiyah,  26  a,  54  a. 

Kaisdriyah,  77  b. 
Kaisdriyat  al-Jamdl,  34  b. 
Kanbaiites,  52  a. 
Kdniin  al-A'ydd,  see  Canon 

of  the  Festivals. 
Karaites,  67  a. 
Katdtrd,  see  Chair. 
Kdlib  ar-Rawdiib,  33  b. 
Keep,  see  Tower. 
Khazaf,  pots  so  called,  4 1  b, 

46  b. 
Al-Khitat  bi-Misr,  Book  of, 

by  Al-Kindi,  32  a  &  b, 

34  b,  107  b. 
Kiblah,  39  b,  46  a. 
Kings  of  Nubia,  94  b,  95  b, 

97  a  &  b,  98  a  &  b. 

thirteen  inferior,  99  a. 

are  priests,  99  a. 

Aba  Kir,  birds,  86  b. 
Kisas  al-Majdmi' ,  see  His- 
tory of  the  Councils. 
Kiidb  ad-Diydrdt,  see  Book 

of  Monasteries. 
Kiidb  Fadd'il  Misr,  57  a. 

—  Fidith  Misr,   18  b,  70  a, 


91  b;    see    Conquest    of 

Egypt. 
Koran  quoted,  64  b. 
K£h,  birds,  100  a. 
Kummus,  see  Hegumen. 
Kyrie  eleison,  35  a. 

Ladanum,  105  b. 
Ladders,  rope,  89  a. 
Lamp,  oil   of,   85  b,   87  a, 

108  a  &  b. 
Lamps,  phantom,  94  b. 
Land  given   to  church  by 

Caliphs,  7  a,  62  a,  88  a. 

—  common,  in  the  Fayyum, 
18  b,  69  b. 

—  price  of,  at  Memphis, 
68  b. 

Lands,    church,    7  a,    50  a, 

54  b,   62  a,    67  b,    71  b, 

88  a,  91  b,  103  b. 
Landscape,  beauties  of,  2  a, 

26a,  31a,  39b,  41a,  46b, 

47a,  49b,  64  b,  67a,  87b. 
Lectionary,  Coptic,  1 4  b. 
Lent,  1 2  a,  2  9  b,  40  b,  5 1  b, 

66  a. 
Lenten  charge,  40  b. 
Letters  from  Abyssinia  or 

Nubia  to  Cairo,  106  b. 
Liturgies    introduced    into 

India     by     St.  Thomas, 

109  a. 

Liturgy  performed  by  kings 
of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
99  a,  105  b. 

on  Ark  of  Covenant, 

106  a. 

—  privately  performed,  97  b. 
Lives  of  Coptic  Patriarchs, 

see  Biographies. 
Loggia,  see  Manzarah. 
'Lord  of  the  Mountain,' 94  b, 

96  a. 
Lotus-tree,  27  a,  60  b. 


Madhbah= sanctuary,  37  b, 

61  b. 
Magic,  17  b,  19  a,  22  b,  69  a, 

71b,  92  b. 
Mahometans  in  Abyssinia, 

106  a  &  b. 

—  allowed  to  attend  Chris- 
tian services,  39  b. 

—  conquest  of  Egypt,  80  b. 

—  favour  of,  towards  Copts, 
35  a,  35  b- 

—  friendliness  of,  towards 
Christians  at  Esneh,  132a. 

Majlis,  41a. 

' Al-MajmH'  fi  ma  ilaihi 
'l-marjil'l  composed  by 
Ibn  al-Kanbar,  17  a. 

Manzarah,  24  a,  31  b,  37  b, 
40a,  42b,  46b,  48a,  49b, 
51  b,  61  b,  64  a,  66  a. 

—  called  As-Salukiyah, 44  b. 

—  called  As-Sukkarah,  24  a. 
Marble,  56  b,  57  a. 

—  pillars,  30  a,  37  a,  61  b, 
77a,  nob. 

—  quarries,  57  a. 
Marcasite,  20  a,  112  a. 
Martyrdom  of  63    monks, 

90  b. 
Martyrs  slain  near  Uswan, 
104  a. 

—  Forty,  of  Sebaste,  51a. 

—  [of  Sebaste],  87  a. 
Mastic,  105  b. 

Melkite  altar  in  church  at 
Saft  Maidum,  64  b. 

—  bishop  of  Misr,  40  b. 

—  burying-places,  44  a,  49  b. 

—  churches,  28  a. 

in  Monastery  of  Al- 

Kusair,  49  b. 

—  church  in  Madinat  al- 
Fayyum,  7 1  a. 

—  Monastery  of  Al-Kusair, 
49  b. 
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Melkite  nuns,  40  a. 

—  Patriarch,  1 3  a  &  b,  2 1  a, 
49  b. 

—  sanctuary  in  a  Coptic 
church,  56  b. 

Melkites,  2  b,  9  b,  12  a  &  b, 
13a,  15  b,  28  a,  40  a&b, 
49  b. 

—  weakness  of,  28  a,  40  b. 
Metropolitan  of  Abyssinia, 

105  a&b,  106  b. 

—  of  Damietta,  14  a. 

—  (Melkite)  of  Sanbat, 
13  a  &  b. 

Metropolitans  of  Melkites, 

13  a. 
Metwalli,  67  a. 
— ofDiwan  ash-Shami,  40  a. 

—  of  Dlwan  at-Tahkik, 
51a. 

Mill,48b,5ib,63a,88a&b, 
89  b. 

—  Persian,  63  a. 
Minarets,  32  a,  41a,  42  a. 
Miracles,  35  a,   59  a,  65  a, 

71b,  72  b,  75  b,  76  a, 
77  a,  78  b,  79  a  &  b, 
86b,  87a,  98a,  102  a&b, 
109  a  ff.,  112  b. 

—  by  intercession  of  Saint 
at  Church  of  Al-Martuti, 
45  b. 

Miraculous  proof  of  Chris- 
tian religion  in  time  of 
Caliph  Al-'Aziz,  35  a. 

—  punishment  of  Al-Kasim, 
83  a  &  b,  84  a. 

Mirage  in  province  of  Al- 

Maris,  94  a. 
Mizr,  drink  called,  95  b. 
Monasteries  at  Alwah,  95  b. 

—  Book  of,  by  Ash-Sha- 
bushtf,  see  Book. 

—  35  in  the  Fayyum,  70  a. 

—  50    in     Lahf    al-Jabal, 


destroyed     by     Berbers, 
65  a. 
Monastery  on  fourth  cata- 
ract, 100  a. 

—  of  Al-Kusair,  1 3  b. 

—  of  Nestorians,  42  b. 
Monastic  girdle,  56  a. 

—  habit,  55  a,  56  a. 
Monks  martyred,  90  b. 

—  burying-place  of,  63  b. 

—  famous  for  ascetic  life, 
65b,  72  a&b,  89  b. 

Monument     in     cemetery, 

43  b- 

Mosaics,  50b,  104  a,  nob. 
Mosque,    formerly   church, 
6  b. 

—  of  Al-Kurun,  32  b,  34  a. 

—  of  'Amr,  rebuilt  by  'Abd 
al-'Aziz,  son  of  Caliph 
Marwan  I,  52  b. 

—  of  Ad-Dubb  at  Itfih, 
54  a. 

—  of  Al-Khaluk,  32  b. 

—  of  Moses,  53  b. 
Mosques, 32a,  41a, 42 a&b, 

46a,  52b,  75b,  76a,  77b, 

86  b,  100  b. 
'  Mother  of  God,'  44  b. 
Mu'allim,  i.e. Confessor,  9b. 
Mubdh,  see  Common  land. 
Mules,  20  a. 
Music,  98  b. 
Myrtles,  40  b. 

NAMs,  see  Gong. 
Naphtha  springs,  101  b. 
Nasdfi  (stuff),  24  b. 
Nativity,  Church  of  the,  in 
Al-Hamra,  27  a,  30  a. 

—  Feast  of  the,  102  b. 
Negus  of  Abyssinia,  106  a, 

nob,  in  b. 
Nestorian     burying  -  places, 

44  a. 
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Nestorian  monastery,  42  b, 

46  a. 
Nestorians,  42  b,  43  a,  44  a, 

46  a,  nob. 
Nilometer  at  Ansina,  70  b. 

—  at  Hulwan,  52  b,  70  b. 

—  at  Ikhmim,  70  b. 

—  at  Kift,  103  a. 

—  at  Memphis,  18  a,  68  a, 
69  b,  70  b. 

Nilometers,  18  a,  33  b. 

—  first  made  by  Joseph,  70b. 
Nunnery,  30  b,  84  a  ff. 

—  at  Kift,  103  a. 
Nuns,  Melkite,  40  a. 

Oath  at  communion,  1 1  b. 

Ochre,  20  a. 

Odalisque  ofAl-Kasim,mira- 

culous  death  of,  83  a  &  b. 
Offerings  to  church,  56  b. 
Oil  of  church  lamps,  85  b, 

87  a,  108  a  &  b. 

—  for  the  consecration  of 
churches  (chrism),  63  b. 

— presses,  67b,  88  a&  b,  89b. 
Olive-tree,  miraculous,  107b. 
Opium,  20  a. 
Orange-trees,  48  a. 

Painters,  Coptic,  5  a. 
Painting  of  George,  king  of 
Nubia,  99  a  &  b. 

—  of  governor  of  Darmus, 
99  a. 

Paintings,  Coptic,  5  a,  38  b, 
41  a&b,  44  a,  45  b,  49  a, 
51a,  59a,  63b,  67b,  82b, 
85  a,  105  b. 

Palace  of  Emerald,  2  b. 

Palm-tree,  miraculous,  at 
Bashawah,  104  b. 

Palm  Sunday,  see  Sunday 
of  Olives. 

Paper,  20  a. 
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Paten,  67  b. 

Patriarch  of  Alexandria,Cop- 
tic,  jurisdiction  of,  over 
Abyssinia,  97  a,  105  a. 

■ Coptic,  jurisdiction  of, 

over  Nubia,  97  a,  99  a. 

Coptic,  letters  of,  to 

kings  of  Abyssinia  and 
Nubia,  106  b. 

Coptic,  sends  metro- 
politans to  Abyssinia,  105a. 

Melkite,  13a  (time  of 

Ibn  al-Kanbar),  21b. 

Patriarch,  Armenian,  2  a&b, 
3a&b,  5a,  47b. 

Patriarchal  cell,  37  b. 

—  church,  33  b,  37  b. 

—  residence  at  Monastery 
of  the  Torch,  66  b. 

Patriarchs,  Coptic,  biogra- 
phies of,  see  Biographies. 

Pavilion,  41a. 

Pavilion,  see  Manzarah. 

Pavilion  of  glass  at  Hulwan, 
52  b. 

Pear-trees,  54  b. 

Penance,  4  a,  9  b,  15  a,  16  b. 

Pentateuch,  account  of  Flood 
in,  in  b. 

Pentecost,  61  a. 

Persecution,  43  b. 

—  by  Al-Hakim,  47  b. 
Pigs  kept  in  Nubia,  96  b. 
Pilgrimages,  53  b,  79  a,  94  a, 

in  a. 
Pillage   of  churches,    27  a, 
28a,  36  b,  49b,  50a,  59b, 
102  a. 

—  monasteries,  84  b,  102  a. 
Pillar,  moving,  17  a. 
Pillars,    30  a,    37  a,    41a, 

42  a,  56  b,  59  b,  61  b, 
63  b,  71a,  nob. 

—  'transpiring,'  71a,  77a, 
81a. 


Plans  of  Cairo  and  its  gates 

made  by  John  the  monk, 

51a. 
Polygamy     in      Abyssinia, 

106  b. 
forbidden  by  Patriarch 

Sinuthius,  106  b. 
Pomegranates,   40  b,    54  b, 

89  b. 
Population  of  Egypt,  22  a, 

26  b. 
Pound-weight,  value  of,  at 

Shutb,  87  b. 
Prayers  for  dead,  34  b,  62  b. 
Presses  for  sugar-canes,  20  a. 
Procession  with  tapers  and 

incense,  3  b. 

—  of  Palm  Sunday,  28  a. 

—  in  honour  of  St.  George, 
93  a. 

—  with  Ark  of  Covenant, 
106  a. 

Property  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  see  Endow- 
ments and  Gardens. 

Prophets  quoted,  20  a  &  b. 

Purple  first  worn  by  Nimrod, 
19  b. 

Rabbanites,  67  a. 

Radish-oil,  20  a. 

Raihdniyah,  54  a. 

Rain  caused  by  moving 
stones  at  Al-Barmak,  17  b. 

Ravens  fed  by  Simon  the 
monk,  88  b. 

Reception  held  by  Melkite 
Patriarch,  13  a. 

Relics,  60  b,  63  a  &  b,  65  b, 
66  a,  69  a,  72  b,  75  b, 
82  b,  86  b,  87  a,  90  a&b, 
91  a,  92a,  93 a&b,  101b, 
104b,  107a,  109b,  noa. 

Relics,  oath  taken  upon, 
1  o  a  &  b. 


Relics,  stand  for,  30  a,  88  a. 

Remains,  ancient,  at  Mem- 
phis, 68  a. 

Rent  paid  by  monasteries 
into  the  public  treasury, 
67  b,  70  a. 

Repudiation  of  wife  by  Ibn 
al-Kanbar,  14  a. 

Reservation  of  Eucharist  by 
Ibn  al-Kanbar,  15  a. 

Reservoir,  86  a. 

Restoration  of  churches, 
ib,  2  a,  4  b,  25  a  &  b, 
27  b,  29  b,  31  a  &  b, 
33  b»  34  b,  35  a,  36  b, 
37  a&b,  38  a,  39  a,  40a, 
59a,  60b,  62a,  66a,  73a, 
75  b,  82  b,  87  a,  89  a. 

Revenue  of  Egypt,  7  b,  8  a 
&  b,  9  a,  19  a. 

under     Joseph     the 

Patriarch,  23  a. 

in    time    of   Moses, 

23  a. 

under  Romans,  23  a. 

under  Emperor  Hera- 

clius,  23  a. 

—  —  under  'Amr  ibn  al- 
'Asi,  21  b,  22  a,  23  a. 

under  Abbasides,  23  a. 

under      Caliph     Al- 

Mahdi    ibn     al-Mansur, 

23  b. 
under    Ahmad     ibn 

Tulun,  23  a. 
under     Ya'kub     ibn 

Yusufibn  Killis,  23  a. 
under  Kaffir  al-Us- 

tadh,  23  a. 
Revenue  of  Al-Fayyum,  69  b, 

70  b. 

—  of  monasteries  in  the 
Fayyum,  18  b,  70  a. 

—  of  church  in  Egypt,  7  a, 
53  b,  64  a. 
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Revenue  of  Ramlah,  Tibe- 
rias, and  Damascus,  70  a. 

Rock-hewn  churches  at 
Kalamun,  72  b. 

near  Usyut,  89  a. 

Roof  of  wood,  27  b,  37  a, 
39  a,  59  b,  63  b. 

Rose-leaves,  dried,  used  in 
incense,  105  b. 

Roses  offered  to  idols,  108  b. 

jRufl,  see  Pound-weight. 

Sacrifice  of  animals  at  con- 
secration of  churches  in 
Abyssinia,  106  b,  107  a. 

on  Festival  of  Saint 

Michael,  92  a. 

Safe-conduct  granted  by 
'Amr  to  Christians,  80  b. 

Sanctuary,  2  a,  27  a  &  b, 
30b,  31a,  33a,  37a&b 
(haikal),  39  a  (haikal), 
61  b,  99  a  (haikal),  105  b 
(haikal). 

Sand,  miraculous,  at  Jabal 
al-Kaff,  76  a. 

Sandarach  burnt  as  incense, 

9  b.  i°5  b. 

Sdsdm-y/ood,  83b,  ma. 

Sassanian  dynasty,  55  a. 

Saviour,  the,  churches  of, 
72  b,  74  b,  90  a. 

Scorpion,  figure  of,  1 00  b. 

Screen  of  ebony  and  ivory, 
ma. 

Scribes,  Coptic,  38  a  &  b, 
39b,  41b,  42b,  43b,  45a, 
59  a,  60  b,  62  a,  82  b. 

Sebestan,  77  a. 

Seleucian  era,  80  b,  107  a. 

Sequestration  of  church  pro- 
perty, 34a,  42b,  44b. 

Sharb  (stuff),  19  b. 

ShartAniyah  =  x(lP0T0Vlai 
3ia,  37a. 


Shdw,  see  Apse. 
Sheep  sacrificed  on  Festival 
of  St.  Michael,  92  a. 

—  —  at  consecration  of 
church,  107  a. 

Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  the 

Apostle,  109  b. 
Siege  of  Egyptian  Babylon 

by  Muslims,  2 1  a  &  b,  2  2  a. 
Sign  of  cross  made  with  two 

fingers    by   followers   of 

Ibn  al-Kanbar,  15  a. 
Sikilli  (stuff),  19  b,  24  b. 
Silver-plated  doors,    nob, 

ma. 
Simony,  31  a,  37  a  &  b. 

—  condemned  by  Patriarch 
Mark,  37  a. 

Siniyah,  see  Paten. 

Sinlessness  of  B.  V.  Mary, 
16  b. 

Siyar  al-Bfah,  see  Biogra- 
phies. 

Slaves  sent  from  Nubia  to 
Caliph,  97  b. 

Small-pox  in  Egypt,  8 1  a. 

Snow  in  North  Africa,  107a. 

Soil,  excellence  of,  in  pro- 
vince of  Usyut,  87  b. 

Sphinx,  The,  68  b. 

Sphinxes,  avenue  of,  at 
Luxor,  105  a. 

Spoon  for  communion,  67  b. 

Spring,  miraculous,  in  Wddt 
'l-'Ain,  92  b. 

Staircase,  63  a. 

Stars,  worship  of  the,  19  a. 

in  India,  108  b. 

in  Nubia,  96  a. 

Stone  masonry,  42  b,  43  a, 
50  a,  57  a,  69  a,  101  b, 
102  a. 

Stones  which  cause  rain 
when  struck,  17  b. 

Styrax,  105  b. 


Succession  from  uncle  to 
nephew  in  Nubia,  99  a. 

Sugar-boiling,  20  a. 

Summer  residence  of  Patri- 
archs, 38  a. 

Sun,  miracle  connected  with, 
in  time  of  Joshua,  103  b. 

—  worship  of  the,  in  India, 
108  b. 

Sunday  of  Olives,  5  b,  28  a. 
Sycamore,  41  a  &  b,  43  b, 

61  a,  66  b,  94  a&b. 
Synagogue,  67  a. 

Tables  of  stone,  the,  pre- 
served inAbyssinia,  105  b. 
Tablet  over  altar,  30  b,  37  a. 

—  carved,  60  b. 

1  Tafsirat-  Tafsir,'  composed 

by  Ibn  al-Kanbar,  14  b. 
Tdfds,  see  Crypt. 
Tailasdn,  87  b. 
Talisman  at  Al-Luzarikun  ?, 

108  b. 
Tank,   Festival  of  the,  see 

Epiphany. 
Tanks,  church,  25  b,  33  a, 

39  a. 
Taxes,  46  b,  89  b. 
Temples,  ancient  Egyptian, 

56  b,  99  b,  100  b. 

atDenderah,  103  a. 

at  Philae,  104  b. 

atUshmunain,  77  a. 

'  The  Tanner,'  35  a. 
Three  Hundred  and  Eigh- 

teen,Council  of,see  Nicaea. 
Threshold    inscribed    with 

hieroglyphics,  33  a,  34  a. 
Throne  of  king  of  Nubia, 

99  b. 
Tomb  of  king  of  Nubia,  98  b. 

—  of  John  the  Monk,  51  a. 
Tombs  of  Pharaohs,  59  a. 
Torpedo-fish,  19  b. 
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Tower  (Jausak),  39  b,  48  b, 
54  b,  55  b,  63  a  &  b,  66  a, 
67  a,  fia&b,  73  a,  79  a, 
82  b,  88a&b,  89  a,  90  b, 
92  a,  104  b. 

To  wns,  names  of,  taken  from 
sons  of  Mizraim,  54  a. 

Treasures,  buried,  65  a. 

Treasury,  public,  19  a,  53  a. 

Tree  bearing  fruit  when 
approached  by  man  with 
an  axe,  17  a. 

Tribes,  Arab,  which  took 
part  in  conquest  of  Egypt, 
22  a. 

Tribute  of  slaves  paid  by 
Nubians  to  Caliph,  97  b. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  held  by 
Ibn  al-Kanbar,  15  b. 

Turnip-oil,  20  a. 

Two  Natures  of  Christ, 
doctrine  of,  12  a. 

Two  Wills  of  Christ,  doc- 
trine of,  12  a. 

Vaulted  chamber  in  moun- 
tain-side near  Al-Muhar- 


rakah  where  Jesus  Christ 

and  the  B.  V.  Mary  dwelt, 

79  b. 
Vaulted  roof,  45  a,  50  a  &  b, 

63  b. 
Vaults,  2  b. 
Veil,  67  b,  99  a. 
Vessels  of  church,  3  a,  29  b, 

31  a,  36  b,  44  b,  67  b. 
Villagers,  burying-place  of, 

63  b. 
Vinegar  used  in  liturgy  by 

Abyssinians,  106  a. 
Vineyards,  54  b,  67  a. 
Votive  offerings,  56  b,  81  b, 

83  b,    84  a,    88  b,    89  b, 

100  a,  111a. 
Vow  made  by  Shawar,  81  b. 

Walt,  81  a  &  b,  82  a,  91b. 

—  of  Cairo,  45  a. 

—  of  Kus,  81  b,  82  a. 

—  of  Misr,  26  a,  29  b,  32  a, 
53  a,  '59  b,  83  a,  89  b, 
97  b. 

—  of  Oases,  93  a. 

—  of  Uswan,  101  b. 


Wall,  triple,  73  b. 

Water  used  in  liturgy,  in- 
stead of  wine,  by  Abys- 
sinians, 106  a. 

—  of  consecration  (holy 
water),  78  b,  98  a,  102  b. 

—  turned  into  wine,  78  b. 
Water-pipe,  63  a. 
Water-wheel     of     Moses, 

Church  of,  92  a. 

Water-wheels,  67  a,  103  b. 

Weddings  of  Muslims  at 
Esneh,  102  a  &  b. 

Wells,  31b,  33  a,  34  a,  41 
a&b,  43  b,  49  a,  51b, 
54  b,  56  a,  61  a,  62  a, 
67  a,  79  a,  81  b,  102  b. 

White  Week,  The,  51b. 

Whitewashing,  37  b,  45  b. 

Wine,  use  of,  in  liturgy  of 
Abyssinians,  106  a. 

Wine-press,  55  b. 

Works  composed  by  Ibn  al- 
Kanbar,  16  b. 

Worms  (termes  arda),  61  b, 
63  b. 

Woven  stuffs,  19  b. 
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!*(>£   »J   o*wy    <^A-!i   (5<v*^-   c*"0   pv^*   ^y*4*^   pu»"s.   5--ol5L^.\ 

Ju«ai   (^JoJl   £H^  ^<>?   ^4*^   ^  «"^V"Jj  ^V^  p"v=v3    ifLikaEO  Pol.  Ill  ta 
^♦u^  i^/sjl  ^jAj  £?Jso  ojaa.  l4<dc  iAUAXT  (_yfcj  ^jJl  .j^o  Cd>.l« 

^yJl  jUiJ!  tf<>d>  <_$»  \&J>  (J>^^  i>m*.aj  s-JjytU  s^iJU  u\j£> 
^y^Aul!  (J^jsOI  ev»  <>*^=5  f*v>  <>£j=  (_5^=  iiCXiSi  I^aIx  t_A*j 
»Aj  jO«  ^xl  Oe^bJ^  cJ^-je-  c_5*  o^.  (»J  JcK>-  <J^£  y^  t_JO»^=Ji 
joU=va^   *JJ|   <J\   «^,ydl   ey<>^i   0^,5^   WV>   <*?)!   (_s^c  O^io. 

5-VO      UoO      (>i}JJ*C»      &AA.HJ      (^j*     £.M_aJl    ^.^aiJ]     ^j»      ■>.»>     jUaAuj      »jfc« 

jj    lsu*a3    ^IT   ^^c     \jbj5o$     Ikibw    uyOjjl    LgAiLi    C^-sJ    jj    ^yJ! 

«£x-o    .^LsvOl     (J.a9    p«o    o±aM    <*£x-o    i_S<>5i    (rA^saJ!    bL?  J    L/^5 

IstUs    oa*A.u*U  _j  »do    (Jwa*     1^a.C     £<"<>    yli>*-c    '-rV^-l     0«*     Jui^sJl  Pol.  112  a 

ol^/o  Liia-o  Cclasui  (^15^  (J-<V%-"^  (_5^?  eP^  <^Ai^  5^  t/^  c_5"^^ 
C^aajU!    pjLw    OtAA^   (^V^J     ^JUil»X<    (J.4A0    i^)(3    ^    5^5    UiaJK" 

j.suJ1  Jaw*  (,»  {c-^^  it>^  ^5  i_ma*jSJ|  j>^JL).^'  Ul>U.w«  (^SLsac" 
LaIa^    hv»«I    JiAJitVo   tjvxai    ViMrA*    2LL?iC>^o  ^.Lsv^o    i^A.t>£   ^tV°    Wj 


^.*iy|  c_?,tvsi3|  S<j.aaJJ  jUa-?  \-^-?5  ^.L^Aui  (^Usa)!  ev»  ^4?  cy^° 
o«^.v^.  c_Sit*  *Ali*M  o~r&^\%  cJ->W^  o^.o-**J  »-*6-?5  p-^*^* 
cJLssJU  tf,LLu»3  t_^,ljax!|  ev»  W?  o-"9  (^v*-^  £<s-?  »<>£  W^*> •ya4* 
tiv»  ^.  (JU>a3l  ijjb.  ^,»iU3i   l^u  <Jj«a?.  (^1  ^^  ^U<ji'  l&vi 

t>wdi!l>  ji.i«  Jtil  5.auaA3CJ|  \^  o*^  Iau=  |»^*^o  s^IL3|  e_£><3-*!i 

>Luav»«    &>»J4!    iCUju^aJi    stUao^U  ^^sfcjJU   Lgi^-j»    S,«5c>l!   S.auaa53| 

Ia^^.  (^^j  ^*s^>  \-^  p^y^  o-mj  u>vUl  p^v^  W-^ 

^JU=»    ^A^U   <_^&,jJU    ->A^yJl}    SjdiJL   (_>d>jj]   (^yo  "$j=a}\    (juu*s>\* 

wyoLu^>    o^^ijJl    go\jLoJ|    r*-^}    jfc.jai)|«    <_>At>JI     -joljLaJlj    lg^»->) 

Pol.  Ill  a  gJ>\o\\   (~Ay>\   ^s.  Jw»^-«   5.^JJ,!  <_>d>,>J|  ^yol*LL4->   aLoi3|«   iUa«3i 

^fciysvi    i^2    p^"    ^Lm^?.    O^*-^  y-*^>-!    u/^f/4-?    *"***^-?.    &Uw» 

^■^  1^a3!  e^bWI  (Ja<>5  l/I«J^H   *JtXx=&*  <JLi6  jly>l»  (^t2*" 

cJ*a-j  ol^sJl  Jf  eve  L4JI  o^U3!  \jo>\yXs  IgJl  g^=0l?  uJ~0! 

p-*ki"0     (^wUu)l^     t>«*Ai^     CA""^    CV     SAa/oJ]     p»£sA/«    C>l=Mw    1^3 

<_5*  Ia,a^»  ^^ij  jU^oJl  (jousu  oiJiXU  ^yiOi  o^o^l  p^*^ 
t^uLJi  ev«  ^.j^S  IgJi  gv^  Ut>l^>  (J  ev<>  I4J  £*•*«*  o^JJ]  dCb 

*^v-?   r^^   ^    ^   o^jWIW  j^j>.   <^UI   u^j    oa4^   W<v» 


S  2 


gvX*3    ^jjl    ^vAjaJI     f*^* 


ita 


^Uxa.^5  jUaJI  t_*-^.L  (_i«iv^  ^.svJl  J^stf  g.jj  u*»\  (Ja. 
diijL  ^.i  \yUSj  eyl^sJ!  JT  evo  *>J|  yi^  VcMC  ^Jl  ^UJj 
io.lc^  ^^^l  j^=vJl  (»-$3  utixij  U  J^i]^!  c?Xi  LL«  UT  sUaJ! 
&>U=uw  jJJ!   ^!   !<>£&  <_^3|   -.!,>»   n^Ax  jlsIJLws.   ^s-^i   <^*>y° 

j^I=*3|    (Jj-^yJl     ^<3~*     CyLLaJ     \fjjli    \jJGj     ^    i£L)<3    (J^o  j-^>\ 

iUa^I  SyiJI  w,>a  eM*-?  *i>*\  ^So^\  <->J>\  o^z  5-ULsJl  s.xJyu>. 
\jo~vij  {■>&*}]  o+*$\  )o-&  ^1  £.*^=dl  c^AJuiJ!  ^li  JJa.oi  [J  ^yxM 
L*u*i^  8u*c)JlU  ^i|^aJ|  iJ^so.  L*wc>i?.  JU^Ji  w\i  ij^j^j 
iJ^fcUJI    J./J1    l£b   ^    ir^ds    ^    ^jf^i    ..jJi    ^   Cj*,c>-*4l    O^usaJI  Fol.llOa 

(*4«A*^-  5-U1   IjtVSVO   <&Jo   tM*'   (J-^^U    C-A*jJ*3\   O*    cHV>    i£u»*3    ^1 

(Ja3,jOU  (^<>a->  ey^UJl  ^Oo  iJLso^  o>A<iJ\  cs*^  '*&4&\  \jjj-**) 
(jooLul    a-Lii    (^1    (jjt.i    juilCo    tf»jui>     eiw=*.    (__^^    i^s^1*^    r*->*^S 

&aAc   <>*?.*  ^AUaJl   (_v«xsJi    Ijjfc    -4>acu    jdw    ticS^o    *a*t(    ^'    (^JLuJl 

Ijl.    JUIaJI     CJL>  X      UsC.      5.aXc    {j\$  \\  ^)-Su3|     olc    tV^-1     (••4-V9    CAaJ; 

pjjko.    t_5(3.3l    ^Lui^j    33d    Uo~=30.  <J-S«i3    ^^J^    f»^l    ^jOlc 

^^*^-     (Jy    iUicV«    cJ-sxil    «J    (»^»-b5    ^>W.b5^     <*^Us    JtAAtOcJJ    <_5»  Fol.  HO  b 


»\a*u4!  gv^vJJ|«^,lsu31  »>.>  ia<ysOi  tjuuLO!  ^mJ"  ^£>=?-   W^c  y&j  j*^^ 
Fol.l09a  (Jac^l    Uyi    j^Ji    J^il    i^lfj    Ux*AI^    (J-Us^l    «oIa£    5./>    Cpit>» 

(Ji^.L.    (JiscJl    ».i^»   ^Jl    pU^s^   sol^c   o*>    p-^-^Ai    J^-W^l 

jO-o  \«-UiU  C>"(>i3|  ^1^1?  ^^1?  ^"^  1*^^  (^tV*^  (w^=^sJl 
S-ve   c_j^£  <jy«   (%-^aAc   (^-^o  J^Pj)   #<J-c   <**-?   Iv^j    2fcA^lvij^\   '&>V^5i 

c5»^,»_==uJ!  *i,   tf<jJl»«  ju^csill  ^i]^u*3|  (_Mjj>t>.i>j   jL-o<>==Jl  <*^t?^ 

t><     |Jtia=0i«     l#J     e^A.j]^-JLil     'isCiyJLi*     p,LUs^5\     SoLc     Lf/i     (_y^- 

♦A<_s4y^  t_Sc>3i  p-A^-*^  L-oyJ  2Ua>  Sp.tlo  1»^A  |^^*A».  l*-^^*^ 
Loyi  (►aSojiJ!  (JyAjj}\  \o-$)  1^3^Ujl>  L*xa1  t_it>3l  jUaJI  *<>&« 
U  jUa^s  joj  ^  jJJl  ^bl  '^Aufcjj^l  &>U<^5I  5-u>  l»X<»  LJj^i 

Fol.l09b  iJL>\-£«iJ]    (JaATI  <J^J    tfoLg^.    (J^U    p-A^"-*^    cJv^y-^    ^(3^   tvgxLx^J 

<jy»jlx3l  ^j  LAssvi  |^iU-?J  <^j->.y*4  <£3<j  {ys>  Iv^sac  (]]y^.  y^j  $).! 
^sxJ|  olc*  Ubj^  eve  cj^  syfcUi  jL>j   5.«JC)JiLtl  Wtvi  >.»^kJ  (J^V0 

sJkM    (_|-^y.i    »JLx>     (Jvf   (^S    '».*aJ\     »(>43     'J.AA0AI    t_ii  JaJ|    tVw    (_?c>J^ 
[II,  7.]  s 


(jy^Jl    ev«    j^-Wj   *.*a*M  *<>&    p-\J»   g.>-==^.    (*"*    ^^-   1^6^  (or^oJl  Fol.  108  a 

IgJl  ^^Xsv-U  (_^v*^Jl  (^ylaij  L^ii.oUi  aJ^o  <>-*->«  *>-*aA*>  l« 
(►a*5|  <**==o.  63<j  o-*>j  j»4av=.Lyo  ^1  o>t>ilc  LsJjoXi.  iJ^ixj. 
<J».L>  ^j*   l^iicsUi   oy»J   j^AA^^   c5*^<s*   vyaXAij   (^iXiJj   5.ajL> 

e>>|  ^yCA/0    (j>i\     O>*Ay0    i^)\Sy}\      ol      ^A-iJ]      ^kw     U>    Ijjfc     $.Xjuu}\ 

(^sa^j  Lj^v*  i_s*^  <-^U-iyi  5.Xi,cvo  Ot>*Jl  ^i  i>AXiu3L  (jwoLuJ! 
♦  £>*>j*  'iS\j«  (J^yo  $JI*a13  jui^c  j^-j.=>-  5.3  iJLi>  ^i  e/V»^St  <J-^? 

i^a*  ^i  ^yji  ju^u^ii  cvic  <-^>*u>  iy^y^w  <jm»*u  <a^3i 

I*a*,|   ^jXc   ».*Ai    ^jicv&.l  t^oUy  Tso-z  L>?  Uixil«  cJy^J!  o«3v? 

U<=>j£  (_5*   ^i) d   C_>bJ!    »5^>  j*£>\    Ao^^>.    WV*}    S^AUJI    iJt>Aju»3i 

c>ac  ^^A*?.  <>Ju3l   !<>a   J.&!   W^  o^+aX?!  oUT  l^i-^?  ^j^i.  Poi.  108  b 

Lu  s>a»  cmju*  ^-ij;^  ^/^  «&te  cJybl  u-^v?  *^j-?  ^4^1  '<>* 
jKoAUl  >-u*J^  ^Uac  (->«iU5'  Scxc  iy*A>!»  (J^v  <-*^  ^r1^  z^o^S 
tiy»J    UJt%    5JU)     >jaA»i.    {j*yj>;3\    UasJ    wlcj-^    5-^^    e>^ij  ^jyfoW 

!UJ      ti^      J^      'ioM^      «^*l^      iA^sJl      O^?      ^ybj      \jtxS$\     i=^ 

ev*  lt>AJL>  »jiiLo  o-^\    o^i    y&}  ^5    (_>»*4jiJ!4    OjcVy'    ^d-a*^. 


4 


o>iyc^)|   (^a^   (^o   ^^sJl   ^aaaJ,!   jL^UJiJ    ijol^ob   s.^.    e/^^   l_5^' 

__,L-«       al*A->       (JvA^sJl       (_>CSV0       JjAiuiSl       (_)y*>jj\       (jjjJUMJ       L$_>        >-"*■? 

l&L£iM  *^.,*3..*>  tfy2>lk!l  L_5i<3-*^  8<>aau3|  »^J  j^jic  ».*aj«  Ia£*.«J> 
*^ioc    O^?}     v^aS'    g^>    ^6*     »k*AA>    L/V*-^-"*^.     r*V^     W?    (-^~*J1    <--*^ 

Pol.  107  b  sj^LslLI  5.CU^>  (_5^^  U^O^^  ^*»cV<>  ^>^6\\  U-»y*-fX?>>  <>"*=»■ 
(J.J&9  *|-««^  jfV*^  *£U"«  (_J^J^  tfLoJi!  ^j-S.  eMvAu^l  j^yy>\ 
^X»    U   ^j<=l-c  j.<yol    ^slxJi     (^il  ^*c    ^  ^a*J    JaksaJI    c^Ia^  i>*jd3 

ev>l  (^UaIxw  gb>  jo!  jfo  ~.ls   1^a#  o-^j  (^-^y  <>■?.  f^j^c  cnxM 

tVAc   ^;|   iJ^AxJI  oA*jo3  j^^yo  (_^,4>ji)1    syfcUaJ!  w^AxuJj   jLao  L^a* 

f«5^.  ii/[j  M^jjaA.  i.'i,j   I^a*  o«a3   ^yo/,   ^.==ui-   sLjca^JI   »•  jjb  oL> 

(►4*<V^-  La«W1j  tf^jsuiJI  ff,j^  _yiisO>  (^juu^iJl  P$°  O^  ^<J-AC 
t/y^l  ^*i  \^iy  j^j  ^4*\jj\  ^aa3j  l^>Uac|  gSJCU*  U^^kii 
e^o  l^AJ^vaAi^l^AJl  <_i«ai  0Jl^il5j;^  (jJlyo^  Uv^1^  uy^j 


«.>*sX>«    ii-H)   "s»lM    ^juo^-o   >.»v>«    i"*t^*"    r<V*-?    ys*^  O"3)-'   ».a^>-sJ\ 

t)Jlfc£    (J~>  j^==JI     p<>C     (^v»     i^3(3     (_>**/J»     JUaUi.     *Ul>«     *UI«    (Jv==JL> 

(^A*i.Ai»A>  s^A^  *«>c  jU^sOl  o^  j^i*  (J^ai  (_»Juju3\  (^c  Ufc»i,ly> 

l_j**>jj  SjA^-eVI  (_5*  ^U'  £>aC»  1*041  *Ji^L  SJ^L  c-*»  L«jawO  0«JLw 
li/lxUs^lo  U-i  &aXe«  |»£=viJ  JOvlc  o^AsO.  ^/If  i_Sc>M  i^Ul  o.»lo 
,^Lo     ^^o\X>.    jL^UaJl     \S$\     <^\f*     s^i\yA.     *s>4£±.     (_<J«     <_>.&  j  Fol.  106  b 

j^s-    \tj\    !&\   (J?    L>b^    (_5^    ^iiU    jJ'UsJl    ^CJj    (^    ^^j   evAA^J^j 

^j  vkJ]  ^i  p.c>i>  *^J55  j--*2-*-?  aJiAXsaJ!  ^1   (^4^°  <J^"  V^" 

^yAo^O,  (^  juivx=sJL>  £L\\\  ^yoyi*  ip,ljs\J!  j^^lolfi  ^5*  (J^-xaXM 
SUuasvJI     iifyLo     ^^     (Jo     Sole     (i/U*    XXi.lCj     c>^>     C_S  (5^*44 

(_y|  Laua3I  ^vo  »<_>.£  *•&*>  c>^-U  <J>&  (if»^J  ^i  jOLxX^o  (J>*]« 
^l^IaU      ~ol    0<>*3l    ^    (yAXu-JL     ^A-ud]     yfc«    iJO»^X>     Lil     '^A^^ki 

^Lx=»  ^C3,3  (jvo  !»aaxvIs  jo5CU^>  cW«  y^  5^£  y^  ^-*yC  ^-^  eX^?. 
Lo  ^TUa  (jlxJUjO!  >>>•£>  (_5»  (J-*-**?.*  cV^  tfcv^V  *-^"j}  p4^*  0& 
f*/"^  (^   f |>M1  y*U    y<a^-?   (_>«iUXil   ^a*a-   ^  sol*3l  jo  ey^a. 

'».«aJ]    eyl^r^.    (^./o    5.^^    (J>53    '^30  il    vsiil    t>^j    ***_;'    \J^j\   e^Fol.  107  a 
bl^.»  •s.jlaJ!  s,U£  o^  (fil/^1  r«v?-  (_?'  ^-6*^3^-?  <-»tv^j  '^^> 
^>^j  »JJ  axs-?|^>  5-s*  <^>*:;i  (-^<v^  i>Uc  (JUS'  <J\  9z\j-\  i_?JJl  >3J 


irr  *    j^Lws    ,_>'    -^aauJI    ■^■yS 


tA*~* 


o-aj  s^cyb  ^ydl  L..AJ1  jUxjj.  ouolc)J  sJ  cJLo  jj  (J>x»  IjVi  w<>Ai 
\o\   sJ^s<)\   <*<v*e-5  cAx£Jl   Ic>a   ^y  l^/j  p<_>Jb  <>i^  Jai>  l<> 

tf^+==vil   ^  S^^k?*   S-aIc  &aa1o==o   (J^Xjo«   '^s\a_L^j   ^t2?   l£Lua/«« 

.  ,_»  £\\\  *»^  rM^-  *"***^ai^^  isT^L*  o-o  (J^»  (_^oIaJ!  i>>yi  toj>\» 
u^^-y*-   ^Jj^°   cta-W^i   o^cviJl   ^*a-?3   (J-o^==vy«   ^^X\   ».*a-> 

^jic    tftp,    £f2*J    t/]/til)    8^>^-?.    (J-?      >-^>     p3     (_>"^5     Uj*j«-*=     o^i 
CjUi     SUuJo*     S^U^-l     ^y!     S^uJj      c?^     O*     cJ-?.<-V-U-?     &£a=0«     8U*,j, 

jU^xXil  tf,ljsx=JI  ^j^-JJl  jovi  (_S<3-M   t>4»^   ^y?^  (»•*£>-*£»   p^^-?.^> 

CS*     CS^^^J     *ao^C     VjO     5^£j     S-ilii,!     ^J    g^?c>U    ^C    (__s*   ^*J 

^yliyiJI    tflLc   (__5^c*   <_aAc>JL>    -aJLao    »_&«   cJ^P^    "£■£>    (_^^    ^v^ 

Fol.l06a  aJa^    ^yj*    bl«\    £.>,l    ^    SA>,1    /^W4*-   La"-*-1*-   &<y^   C^J    ^^aLo 

^joi    ^i   c^LJ<_>j    ^j >j\   'saw   (JvT  <_£»    £a1c  (^Lu<>i?.}   iJj-^-U   iKA*^. 

5.*uaa0|     ^yl     '$.-cUAA&t     (^vC     S^-ly^-l     <J-^    C_Jl>1  ~»i     5>aaC    ^-u*Ai«     i^AU 

(juuUai)}    <>A£j     [»^Jia3l    O^aII     <j-ac    ^     ^3j«     ^-Ul   ^-*ai>    ^yXJ! 

<__5J]      C>AJ».AUA^>      (J.A.>Lua>I      (__5A3      t>^>      */<Vy       ^cl^sO      5A^£>-»      jOL-OtV^. 

<->^-?   e>^  tA?  eP   (^^  j*£>  j+2>-  l>=^   (*^  c_?^^   Oylo  Jkxui 

Jj»     (_V°*       cl*ui5)l      (jk<)      ^*X^.    ^»      vp  1     (j>     %0-£*-i*     JS-aixAaT    '$.<'>'»<">■ 

j^  c*y<y\  cr'  »-W>  ^<v*^-j  ^-Juil  j+sJi  ^^aj!  ^IT  ^ywLsvJl  (^1 


0>1^    &.IL1A-C     o^iUy    «c>£    tf«>AC    I4X0     ^yJ/iJl    j-vJ1    ^i    o-wyiw 

^»£>     Lo     (_yKA^>\       V\ji     (J.^.    j~uO       ^A3     W^       ^<jj     IgAAO      X*^,     Lo 

t~'%)  o^  j-*^l   <_Axf  ^  jfo  ^y^I^o  jjj*,  \oJ>j    VjJUi  ^*j>* 
j^a^-uJi  &\x>    JaLsol    *-4-v<>   o^jio   iLvvL  cL-o   e>A,c  w^.i).   <xv*)l 

»>«xil     <__?^C   ^•<-5     5-<V*      *— 'i/2"-      ^        *  C>A-3L*=''W  jJ.tVl     (_>S».l^>     SijJ-uO 

(tiuVo     O^wl     ^.'iL-o     Sjlsv^.     /r*5     ^-iV-"^.}     &-VS-*-?.     ij>ii^     \^Aa»  .|  Pol.  105  a 

iui^=svJI    ^.CLo    oj^l    I<j!»    »IaJ^-   W.Jcv*   *J    e>^<jj»^   jU.C=Jl   p.^5* 

JU^ujsOL    8sa£X*--o    (__5-«^y  <_5^    <->**?.    C/^    i_<^    JW.iXV^^    ^Wi^j}    oUa-^51 

oi^AsJI*  \^>ii.  jUau^JLI  '$.aL.ji3|  L*4^b51  ejr*3^  'sS\^o  sJ  e/^5  >.JlU^ 

$^L>3=vJ|    .iTJU.   J^ai   p^»i    £aaA^    yO^J    c_>=-»->    (_5»    VO^    sX^UL-o  Pol.  105  b 


oJ>\yZL>    'iJ^jiX-o    (J^ysO    l-4>v*«    i^SCJj    »ac«    rfv4.»Jl«    (^IXxJL  ^_o.saJl 

Fol.l04a  t^£t\S  L^a*  (^xil^ijoJI  £A*ji.»  ev^io  <_>-»  L/b5^  (_<;*9  m»<3  txy****'} 
o-A^iiJ!    j^ax*a->    QjLAjjoli   (J^LsOl   <>a^J1    *.^j!   j^^Xc  5.*aj   L^a* 

(_^LO(_>.iM  (j>a1aJ.sJI  (j^,c>^mJJJ  (j^AXa/o  Uul   *-■£-?«  cJ^j--^-^  ij^'-^iy* 

(__>A,uOt>JLU    (_y./vXjt/0»        *  (jtutil<jl     (_y.il      JaAi     (jjj.3 _>4U  1 »    (__>«*2k.,^    CX)*--0 
(j>><_Va4j!<a.U      (_tO,_>0      V^A*      (^jmjliKJ       O       Ia2».0*      »t>«A*X.       ».il      (>aaa1sJ1 

(JwoLsyyO    ty^OaJjlH   ^l^L^l     '&.£>N|S^Jj«     ^^AAAAi     ljtfi>\     l^J     tjuuOjlM* 

^.sAi  tij»js\\  '&Aa.uJ!  t_^juy  »ji^s  W-?  (^  (J^^i  cJWj-^5 

JLsaJ       $^A.»^/       (_yw"0       (_yJ<-LsO|    __j«L=EV0      ^ijjji       li       VjLo/O       Uaii       ^Ifcwl 

ift>A    ^Ic    (^15^    sSj^i]    ■s(jji>    ^j\&  j*£S  c\o-^   t-co   ^CjLu  _^il£]| 

Fol.l04b  U\j-i-    &j&a3Lro    ^JsXjS  »<>£    I4J.    j*^*^*    iJj.&UoJI    (_£,.>aM    iJ.>AuJJ 

-Luo!  i$>j  u>^  V?^-  u^°^  cJ^vW^i  <->a4-"^  ex^.c>-*JJ  ii«A-?« 


R   2 


jXA\  v±4>  *Ai*  \y*£A.\  \j,J|  ^  t>»jJi  «yUsJ\  ^,1  yj.  jjc^. 
jjj^o^  (j^|  Iai»  \jkL>  ^a^.  O^li  oaa>  jU>cV»  <J.|  Li*  jUi^ 
(Jl    <Ji^L     1^a*j    eA^j^b     »yU.j     £*     eyioj     joUaJ,!     o^lsj 

♦  |,V*Ji    ^    (Jl\     (JLsJbj    V<j-&>    'SyO-J>\     ^c>JL«>    ^J\    OuLj    OIJ-AC 

^■?1  o^.cv*Jl  om*2>.  ^4-\*j  (0^y»  S/fclLJl  ^JjJ|  So-a^JJ  *Zo 

*|^/*^K°  ^AUaJl  <_£,<>*}  I  Ca_>j  tf^xul)  e^^i  jUa^j  *  -j.Lt 
f^Syo    SykUa)!    e£,<>*J!    «4>a^uJJ  ^a      *o^.lw    (_^oiC>.JiJJ   jU-o. 

S^a^J  (jlwjOVS  <J-\bs\M  cVA^iJl  ^1  ^yic  e>^>,0«  ^UaJJ  Lib 
CS'J  Ea^UJI  *<>-$-?  (JasOI  jAC  ^i  Jb^C  ^^Ul  f*J  ^C 
j*-?.^  (^xjl  &a*«  (_^*a^JJ  C_*»jiX^  y5»  ^<_>^.«  »Jl*  O^olc  U^L^. 
^     t/U      ijl*     ^bji     sJJl     iy°     '»-?3c)-*5      aU£=0     eyjl^i*     jj     (JuyJl 

^y    tt^LsJl    iJy&M    j^^i   <_^J,c   ^y^-   <_^b3    *aJI   UO^i   U^   O^  Fol.l03b 
(_yfc  ijl*  V_^S^)La   (JLcUoXj,   ^LM  Z^yc  ^  o-^^oiJl  <Jo.c>a*-?    <-r>=*^ 
<&<j  ev»  flc  £_,  j^l  ,_v=J  ^^b  Ufcj.a.  C54X.iL  OyobJj  \<j^>  ^jii:  e>"j 
ju.a^U3l  *j.a  sL»  (J>asJ|  Jic  sLuJ!  Xb  ^i  4J^U  <JaaM  ip.U^ 
LioJI  _/*-bd1  t-t^b  cj^«i!  <Ji=v^l  pMl  Uaocv^  e^.o  bj-> 

^1    <__5ac  _^-b)tl     o*L»A*     «^«j|     t_?Xc     b*LV=»-l     Li.*     &.aj»cV»     o^ 

I*xa!  *Mj  ob==J!  ^1  Lib  £>i  lyl^  JwoLsva^  JaWJ]  ,^U1 

yuApi    j^./J|    eyo,L>«     ^Ia*    cy-u»£i.l    |^4^l*U    »>aaT  jLb^-    pj.cj 

^,lsu^^)i  (^»  j*s$  ijMMyi  W^a*  Ouu,.c»  b^   i^^ux^i.  u-^a*  e>C^« 

UaXc  ^^   (_5»I^a*,   UjaIc.   Xl-o  C5^=jJ!   U^aJlc  c_i*jU  oU^llj 


5-*=^    j_y    w^Ll    ^£    Lfc^L   jjjl    ^Ic   l^3ji  j-=^   c^  (J*^0* 

^glc      '£a»L>      t^l     (_5A«      ^.jUsJl      o^O^j     c-^      l^AS^SXX^I     (J.*Xi     jjj 

pjj  ! ji  jo>1  _^3  <>?WI  o>*V'  o^^v^0  p-^1  ^^ic  ».*<v?  W^  cv*4M 
sd*=o   jU^.UJ|   V(3~A   ^1   (J^=J5   ^-"^   s.X?.c>^o   (_^x'   V^aXc  liJu^i 

IaLa9    Ur*^5    t_£j\-«aAJl    |«^*i=su     ^a-j^il*    e>A4-^"i'     LmjJ/CI    ^^ 

Pol.  102  b  4>at     &-W     (_5*5      »(>sO     li^oc    ^J\     VjA-XmjvO    Sole*     '-J/c     f-*<->-^ 
s *^i-    L_S )\ja\il»    oa^IauU    \*o3**.    s^Aiu    <Jf  c^    (j*»c>JlU    ^i^W.^ 

frwysOj]    CjJiJJ    ^^.iaO    e^J^J    o^S>^  */a-*^  sJ^s^i  (_Aba.L  ^yOLo^o* 

*^ki9  i>>l  «awij  /^t-i.ti  e^l   i£l\\  UfcLo  "&r,lyo  jwrii  Ub^AjjuiLi 

iJiJ-AAwU      &*/>.>     l^>      <a.»>      (^il      A=».      (yJ>\   jJG-K.*      ly-±\      fAySv*     o^l 

joU-USj  t_£<>=J  >Uw  ^jj  ^oj^  l^>  ^.5^  j^^iyo  SyklkM  (^ojJI 
^9  ey-rvs>5  JriP^  '^°  ^^  CJ^*^  o^  <3-a-^  ->|/r?^  "IcV^jUJ 
jld\  tJL*a3  ^Jl  CJ^^  t_5X=w  "^  c>-*>ai  ;UaJ1  ^j*  ^i\  j*-^\ 
5J»<V?  t/b^  (_?^  *6*^-*  »Xo|S^C«  'HI  0»JUo  <>-=*.  jjJ^^Ji  1*^1*9 
'^-?b^    L>"£-i>     U^M^    p"**^    t_5^    S^awwi    tf<>A    (jv»    W^    S,\^=a3L> 

(J*Ol:SV./y<>  Lo|  (^nOt^iLM  *\*j\  (c^1  *•*■£■■?  *  5-*<vJ|  <^S\J*S  ijf  p-U*. 
ey\.AJ  |^i*J  W-^  *«Vy  5-^?.l)"^  t>A*^W  Vji^O  (_)>>yoL<i3  (jk«  *4^* 
(Jlyij;     *}jc>    jUl^>    5>srX9    IaaJ(    ^-?j-^  ^a-?    L^^    (^xi.ljLvC    ^W    (c9    ia^JlJl 

l»il^^J]  ^Lu.    (i^JL    oou^iJl.  ^y^U    J^ssJ^    Wjr*-3    ?y<>?   *^^ 


Fol.  103 

[II.  7-]  R 


J.4J!      l,jjfcj   ^A*/    f^A/O     J>AC^   J-*3^     (J>^      f*»^      Oy>J$\    j*3^\ 
fU>    Oj.^    tf^Lsxsi.    ^s.    o^j    O^ujI    (J^-»-    cy*    Pry^Z-    &yj$\ 

p-*/AC}     &*A^    O*    ^jS.    py9    l^CuO    (^/L^J     5-va»b    <J*J09    ^/LicySlT 
OaL    cW^.      &4==^     *<j-4>J     SJUjO,!     '^Aw     ^J      v\y»\.>      \J\f    (^1  Jl 

<_5ac  a-**?  e)--*3*  c\jJLd\j  *^-=vJ|   s,jtLU   o>*c>-"  e/t>-*^j  ju£=<JI 

tVA^jiJl  two  o|  jwtA.3  eyi^  1<_>-^-  Mm">,  SvaaS'  ».*aJL  o]^.=»-  s->^» 
p-^-*^^    iJyblkM     L^)0-»-!l     So-aaulU    5X0    ^.ib  ^==*=«-    a^Uc   ^y^ 

(JaasJI      i£"$~*M      !W«A.^      !<>==*■*"•"<>      ♦J'UsvJ!     I4XJ13      O^^    !t>^-      ^HX^ 

SJ^O      «(JassJI     ^9     (_yl>«     0>L=»-     L^Af^i.     (yso    lA^fcUi    JkAiLsyyo  Fol.  102  a 

CSjO-^    *•?!    o^xJ-iU  JJo  ^Mx^a.   (^,Lo  (JwaIsxJI  ^va^^I  OaO.cV^I 

j»*ul    ^.Ac    &SAJ  ^>,cvJ|    |«<>jux»i«   C-S-J^!    ^6AC    C^*3    ^LuiJ    *(>£   W 
^Lil    J-yJ!  _^=v->    ^^^   (__sAC    ^Ij^vs    SJtli    ^^    Sl>LuuI    (^^uJic^l 

!k.A^.L     s.JIJUl,^     }lU     ^svXvul     £>-»«     Cyl^AO     O^awI     (J^-=*     jtAa.LJ| 


(jjuj.sw  (J^.s.  yj<s3*  ts^vXax^i  (a-*-?  tvsutvo  Uulaai«  '80»aJ)  (•■•'J^^ 
(JaaJ!  ^/^^    >tu««    ^y*    (_)**^-    ^_^£    u]/v==v"='-   0^'*-^uiU    5-?V^'    C>3j1 

TfUi     < »^5->     JfJ     (J\-A*     t^^S-     /^AA^O     (J}~xS^-     L^Ailirf     (^A^Xu^JJ.     i£j\-A^ 

(jfii-uj)     Ub<>JL>«     cJ^-A^     S.iu»A.     1$aA>     (^Ux^l      OA-?}      CP|jb5'     cJ*-*^! 

(JjD\j>  jLIuj   ^T  «>a1c   »Xso  C-^.ic  »>*-«o  s^a'    ^/?    ^&S*y  c-^^ 

Poi.  ioia  I2v=^.  p-^-b^  »-«i^-sJl  cv«  ,-.«Ji3  i^U!  UfcLu   ju><>U  w<3-*«  «l^ul 
^-*Ji    ^Jl    I4-U    1^L^,|    ^    JUii    (Jf^)\    ^j    *oJi    ^a*    wlTj 

C^-  c_5^=  p*^-*A"?  J-?.^>  r»^-M  *-*^  olt>AC  ^jJL  l^oy.  ^jivE  5.AiUS 
(J-oLs\A/0    (Jaa==^     ^"^X\     f**j\     i__J^     *-A»A-?}  ^^vJ!    ^^AC    (JbJl     ^Ifi 

cvo  ^^  (_pi  o^aa?.  <>^  i>.*»  (A*  L*=^  ^ls  J^l  e>A3  1<>A 
rV^i^  ^r*^^  cS^o-*^  %o-AM>i\  |»-wi  j^yli  SXo  jUuaaX31  ^o± 
»hwik  <>ac  IJai  <_iiLu!  (_i*Ax/^l  s-^?^?-  ^i  ^1^5  XU\  lALmil 

lAii  liCJ,l  (^vo  tjuu^xl?.  ^\jJt>  ^J]  £j>Jtej<>\  (jm..Jolk«j>.ak|  (>ac  (jyo 
t^    (J^l    ^   ***    LSs=a*.   LSi>)\  j4-*i\    J^A^i.    i^j]  jS"<j    (J^ai    t&sc] 


iyul  _^=v=-  eylL^j  (_iiuM>  y^  «<j.^  jUL»  jo>!  *s)\  J&{x)\  ^ 
W^^j   cb*3b  fbo  j^-   »-^**-    '-io^Aj   (Jf  <_LL  (_>Ju.   ^j>U 

SJLoJjJXc     jUk»     vjj£*£j     5.AU^i.     |^3t>£j     sL.u**.:i.     bjJb,^     jLum^.. 

g-^cv?   jjji^o  j-o    b^l    .^Dj    ^^  »<j.aJj   *.*£»»  j»4>]  p4>  (^k> 

oULaj  iUa»|  ^a)  gj<>Jl^>-i   j^i   I^a*  tV=^  cJ/>  tab  ^-uxX<  yfc. 
b^    ^6^.    cJj^-cvl    ^5*    g^==^    L^**  ^^    W    4^t)-?.    b>    'WllXsvo 
^>0   SUijPl    <JoUsv3|     cVaC^    cb»i     C^t^     O*     <*^>-?.    (J     L/l     i^bj-?.  Pol.  100  a 
^,14,1    J-yOl  J^^l     <^b    <J«bo    <Jb    (J^-     t_5^c     <->>«2Jl     (__5*     p^laC 

l/*c>-»  *a»»  o*>  <_>AiXi.  ^1  (_|a*  i_?yj\  i^s^y"  u<  ckv*  sib  s.a?.cv<> 
&kij  |^a^)  ^=.4  c)-*=i^  v\oj<vJ\  o;sb  Ui^v)  uv^i  jsJu*yi 
ojj^io^  ^aa*"  c^^'    W^    bv^Jo.   l/1    e/^=>i   */°l   (_5^'    o^Jl 

&3obi.    £<y*^.    (_j*  *-*^   O^  bi-»yo   bA&i.    je-^J!   (ew»^o   L/b«    5.SH4.0 

«l5yi.jj|    ^,*aLJ]       (JKO       ««*"<      OJ^SRjOXujU       8ai«ASU       bj<Jl       C>*=b   ^1  Uu» 

cyj^AsJ!  b&Jl  (_£jb  ^JiM  ii^iiU  c_5j_\^_J\  (^s  cb^t>i  (^  <-*>^J 
c>Jl!L   ^Jy.a^   e^y<=l   lyu^  \o\   Lsbi  sSi^,\  uUaJl  ^b^U 

Sib  S-^.cV  ^JJ  ,*bi  b^vff  (_yi  ^laAJ>  Js)«  JUtSwL  ^S  ^aauXS  jJL^.L> 
SvX^2hli    2UK>   ^,iaIqJ|«     i^XU     S.a^    jOij^i    jU^.tAi     «■<>*    ^^b    cJj-^ 

-*oi  (J^aCsi  bj£Luo>.  c_jJ=>  (^^Xc  jcdo«  S-iicvlt  ^i  ^i  jccLJjj 
yb^b  b^sCCii  jLu*a«J!  Xb>  'iX>\  Upi  (_»>»x£"<u  j-dc  S^tvLi 
iiyj^l    S.Ai.o-11    »c>4J«    $5bo    S^aJ^    \A^a>-*   (juuUJl    e^c    Uj-J    i^yo    t^yo\j  Pol.  100 b 

5^>ib»  jCjcM>  <J*i»  (__5^c  bj-ib^  j^x&i  *J  i^Jj.J«  (5*«y5  t>u*a.  UJ! 

(_b-bs»Jl      iiT[NbJJ     ».JlAi        *  >..*AAi   ^jivC     ;s.aU.^~».     (_|^.s^J|      (^jUsv^o 


*83L>\ji>j}  JUiO'.    8L*Xc  (^jJlc    <J<J-?.    tsi    ^5-?%-*^    jd.il I.?    *o4.  Ja=^>   C_Axf 

(Jjai   (j*o>it)-iH   £\\\j>    »J>y}]    £b>    c_y^c!    i*CJJU    13^    u>*^    (J^a* 

Fol.  09  a  (juuUa-^U    SytlL    ifJx    U>°jU   ^UxU   «.->«aM   sJ    *..} y^    <£b>    ^^l 

Ci;tv    ^jw^T  t_5£»    5.^yJi  0^>    tf<>*-?   tft>3j    i^W    o=»-\    o>l    w    o^?. 

o^=o>  ^x^s^t  o^Jl  (j^aL^Iao  ^)y&  \XL-o  jjJas.  sJ&i  &>jjj\  li5y^o 
(juultjji  «J   Uui   jj  (Jx»   !<jli  *l>-a->  (JaJl>   |J   j«^^o  ^Ui  p!o  I* 

C-Ajsasi.    ^1    J^-O     UU    (>»L->-*  ^>>V*->     ^Hl    (^ii    i^J^  <J|>?.    (dj 

o^io.  ^1  ^Jl  (j*.]pi  cj^iX-c   oti^j  <^U!   gb  gsXs.   cyi>  (JXa^II 

^~J     C^-AaaJ     lA->t*     ^^6*}     t>-^-l      f^5     <-*>?.     (dj     '^'^V*^     c>**i*M 

l^J    *»»**N    &$~>    (y°    cmj^O    ^aj.cV0    ^^>-*-^.    &\     <4j1    W    (_^*»iJl 

tf>»-»o    '&.JU=   l^A*     vSWI    (c*>£    5-Ua/e    JlvsiJi    S^^^^-^jcMJI    sXy^    8**6^ 

Fol.  99  b  <^LLo    *\-h£j    O^    c?2?"/^    (J0*^    oja^O    (_^.v=i.L»<=.    Sj^ao*     *aa£^    <^CJLX^ 

i£aU    ~.bi   SUw]^    c_jaC«    »-w«    (^Ail*S   *>-*•£}    (^^aJLsaJl   (^xAj-^W  fi'M 

^1    C5^£    cy1^    [►■6^    4^-?    '5-^.cAl    ^c>A    ^jij    Jsjai  _j4>\ys-    £>j\ 

'il&oJ>  'i^suz^jyo  \^y)\   vo£>   ^i,   tso^*-\*   wilaS    yfc.  ^*i3i   ji.jLo 


e»*»»^il^?b5!  'lcV^**AJ  8LS1.4JUXAJJ  <j>a'->^5>^  £*jm  »JU*>  <_,.»  enyySlJJlj 
U^  **a^  Jr^&J  tW  (w5t>3l  'Ul  J^vcjl  <>^-i  (__5i.fi  t>u<>iiJ|  p-« « 
*<>A?    *Ui    ^j    £1\\    &=*\j    lj*LLu    *U\    ^13j    (^C  jjy>    oAxiJl 

jwyJi   o^   <-*|/^    cxs^j  W^-?   *    *    *    HrH  O/*^   »^»!  (^jAc 

(;/U»       p\_>!       B^xC      T^yyuiu-0       ^l^wi       t>A>«       Mj.AA>»       r»X>|       &>^>       tf^A.cuu-0 

Uct>Ji  ^liLuo.  J.  1*4)1  ^0  (J-v*Jt  jJj  ^^  s^M  cU»  ex  u*iUJl 

jjOAXuxJ.!    5.*^).^-   (__5»  (^wlJiii    *J«4>)1   <>*a«    **^   ^b^   t>!V*-*2Jl   ^W  Fol.  98  b 
&£».••     i>TU4     (,^-0    tfij^ij     ty»      vAuJjJ.1     ^_w»a^J)     riV*!    5->'^15    *A3l> 

(JX>  (_|*svo  (*^=v5  e>">^>-  (J^rv^.  cJv/0  <_5*  ^V5'  |*i  v»^>^-=^.  *c/\ 
I4?  plili  jua<3»U  ^Uuj^I  ^Jb>j  s^cv^U  pU^Jl  ^  <J^- 
'ijAsS^,yo\  ^9  zjlo  ci>t)^s^»  ejJj  (_P  (__5*  SjVt?-  5*5  WcV^-Ij  '$•***> 
\o^>\j    5^0\>5    s~A»    <_)£>    <_}a-5   >c   sJJ    CJIL   tf<>s\Ai   8^»i    ^.♦-uo. 

(^    C-*<^5     ^<V^    JUjiaJ!     Stvo     jO^ol*)     tJ-*^}     2^6*     *3\-«3|     L^f-J^.     \-**S 

s-o^T  ^_>oji3   (__.»   t>^«5   t/^  ^^5   W<^^   (Jk^-W!   cxv*-?.  (^j^c  uU)1 


i^JaJl  (jtAL  \\  jo]  5.)  (JaJlJ  ^asvo  t^uu  ^jja^c  i£LU.i  Juojl  U. 
^J]    VjA.^.    (JjOii]    <>aJLo3L>    (SjLiaOI    i^yO    <>J»JCuO    ye^o     <£j&>     (_5^cl 

_^Ljl»  ^j^^o   liJ^L^   sxVL   o*-=o>  iSiho*   iJi^ssj]   i^CLo«   »-?«-01   ^ILo 

^1  5-*^>  <_>AL»  JUi^AJt?.  0»*>  *J»  .sJ^kJl  (_ii.L|  i*C!j  <>***  33(jS 
&^0    (J-^--?    <£-Ui    (_0l    c^^S   <£  J^^W    sy'Wj     5-?v0l    <^X»   c^3^-?. 

!jo^.i  (_J1   olcj  cJ^ail   pi  Jjub.  e/^  ^  cU*?.  i>**?.  p^  <^?^ 

^j»    y5«   ^^.loJ!   cJUu«J:   t*il  _jL.^.l«    s.«aJ!    tfjA*«   ey^v^i'^   cV*a* 
Pol.  97  b  JjL>I    ^^LjOI     WyolU     *a-i    fA^lyl     ^     (^"x^sJ^j     ^UJl    Oo-*J] 

^Jl  cJusO!  ev°  iaiJl  j^vo  o»^W.   s-iyd]   &LL<>  *1»>Aa   j^Ji   c->lxf 

tf<>5«  jia^a.  5>01  5^-«  i^Jj  (^yls^tyii  J  li  jol*  5U*w  j-<£nC  iuuil 
pUJLSl    e>£   \s^c   jCs»X3    5.3    p.^J    l<jjfc    »Aifclr>l   oJfcUi  LJki  ol<>i->   (Jl 

<_>==\£     *S     5-^-0  J^l     ff<>*£     (>£>     *J     t_5t>Jl     tf(_0«    ^A-U«J     5-vo     <_>1L     l*i 

»A*sU    &=X/o\>w»     5>v?1    SxUaJ     JUujLi     cjt)-?^     L-SiJ-'l     *0     *c>-U     jfccliaJ 

^.*a^>  cfJ«Xo^>yi>^i^>it>  ^5*  (Jy>j  jj&o  ^J\  v<jJj   c\s.\a  5-^-0  sulL  U> 

J^jJI    SJ>U   ^.J   ybj    5~aJ1    JJ^yii    .^^kJl    o»^5i    S,lv,    *jJL    (>j«a». 

^>yc^l  ^jtfaij    ^1     »J^sO«     Usvij-"'     sJ      Vr^?-     ^     &3L*,«     5-*^     i^>LCv» 

olc*  _)J^^  l-swtvo  sJ  (_W^-j  jJIfcAw  oA^-li  $hb  y^  evs^-^^cvll 
(^jic  e/»^«JLM->  '^^J  Juu^oUjiJU  O""^-"^^  sxiL*,^!  sO  n^-^> 
»J  OyaJ  (^/l  ^_*a^>  ^J\j  »J  __^ol«  2t*/«  t>vj  i*CLU  O}!  Wt^1-?  ^?<>i^ 
U5"  (^jjulcjJiJU  jjw  S^>a3J  5.iLsw=l    a*Xss>J    jsJwo    Jkc  ^^j    o^.»J»UJl 

Ul^/  yt>j  5^.^  ^yJ]  XIU  e>ii  '^j^~  *^~y>  <^j)\  ifo^>  ^j  d<*i?. 

Fol.  98a  oiiU     S^a^  »-»aJ    Ui^!     »^V^     ^-U^     Oil     <J^=J     Uj     Jsjiai     Co.Xo 
JSAy^.     Va>(     jJ     \&jJ>4     U,Uu     5-01     UcvJj     <Jv*=>J     5-U  ^.Ci     W^^i 

(^^uoUaOI   yfc«    (,juwyolku»y.^l    Ia>1   tf>A^/    t^lT  i^sjJl    »ii>  ouu*.l 

Q  2 


SJOjsVao  8^y41  ^Cuot!\_>    jiAa-U3l    VoJb   <_>-*a*   o\Jf$\*  ysi\    5.3*0    ,J 
G6*2\j     C>\ji\     \-^a*^    <J<^-asJ|     O*    O^IA'    >*-*}    *A^     (^^    evOjFol.  96b 
^1    cV*-?    V^^-    ^£ji     (*^a1c    U^aJS    U»    IgJ]    \}j^"J     £&*»)U 

<_i3|  ».SUjt^u  j»-^>t>£  (o»!  ^c3j   s.^yOl   (^o   Lg.j  (jso  kA^«  Ut>^so;.» 

JW^vJl     (J.-»ola».     \yyg>t      &A=».u)l       VO"&     \~*     /*A-*-=>-      1^4^*       l&fc-lc     <__jAC 
,-Ju     tf<>AC    (>=^?.      I*-**     SuSl**      (_AAa*/I      I4J      t^"??   ^>->j\wi==0\      l»-lX9« 

*j&c>ac   (Jjt^.»   (_)u\.3a3|   <^o   *<>£   W-?   *4/"*9    ItV^  'sUax^.  (_Jli  <J^^ 
^J\  sl±sss  j*JiS  ok*  l^>  o-sfjj   <-^bWS   o«j.*3^    ^^xJL   ol^Jl 

SlLj    ^\ls=J!     <_S^3RA>    l-^sOL*    ^/IT   <jJi»    S^aaT  M*==o    sxL>!«    U"3}-' 

(jjl.oUu3I  yk«  (J^iLi.  LM  oc  j*.f,lkJl  Lj^l^LaJ.  jUu<jJi!U  jwiaJI 
y*»  (.Jl>-M=J!  J\jy>  'sj^~  ^^oya  U  jc>I  Oc>*3l  ^y  c>a*>,^ 

(_£0^3|    UUvki.    O^t^-H    p>b^  JJ**  ^V^   <>a-?   »-<y°i    ^i    'liLi.  ^~J  Fol.97a 
gJiyAz*.     Xt^sxi    jCijoLao.    ^T^kJ!    iiUb^    ^J^^J    s.<U=».    jccisjj 

_^US      *^3«    ^JO^     _^A4Ji.  ^,UT     (J.Zr<>  __jV*Sl9       jL>»-Ul       CM^       C>*^-      <-*" 

jsjS    1»^uj«    l»lxi.    ^*-^3  jj<a^>  (JUxl   f^J\   \y^sj)    l-U   (_a*^Ji   (^^Ac 

&il»   ^VO     ^1      (^.A^A.y'U      j^ifc.     c>A*J<231      0V«      «_>AX.r     C>5  Luv^     \yi_j.cJlj 


^j*    pyj    OS  _^1<>J|    UcVsyJ    !y^*^*  yvA'     v<j.Xz    \yXja**     CJ^==J! 
j^j-^j    I4-?     s-libo    jUj.lV*    ^Jj    (J1**-3    <-Sj^     &*6*^"     <o^     ^'t*^^? 

l^~?«   <4j^a!1   (J*v*^   j3^   c5^^   c^"c   '*~*d°a   ^.tv"   cs*?   <^-*U 
Ua3|   ».iibLi    i^LvU 1  >o«    jJ.*auX-(i    c,iyi«  ^Ia>  _jo)«   S^aj  ^>*oIa3 

jL>UJll.S«    oa«-uj6«    oaaSI    S-aw    yL]    ^1    '&.-?»aJ1    ^3./0    (J-oli,     5^w^XJ>| 
pflsJl     ,-.^-0^1     ^jis.     &iy5]     ^CL-o     (J.^=w     JLUaJ!      V(jjt>     ^J»*     (-r^-*^ 

Pol.  96  a  LiVT  joyj]    (^,1    ^£>«    ioyJ]    O^-?    p»ysx>    ^     tf^fluvc    e>^^    julii 

si^o  ^1  p^x*  (J.aaj\  e>/e  (Jj|  ^/L  ^aJTLXJI   ^cv<*?.  p.o-»N  <_$» 
(J^-j  eA^j   i^il  o^-l  c>>i  ^/3^-?  £=vy-u*U  s-*^i  c^cJm1}  <_i=Jl 

gVAxul,!     (_>*<>*>     ^jJI     JJiXij      Si!     U«    jybl^     C^aXs*.     XUJl     [»JjL>     ClU 

l^sLx-o   yfc  Lo  L$a*»  eUjfcj  %yo\.£  i^^]  ^yfc*  jj&$  c^]jL>.o«  '&-?«a)' 
£a?.lV0  s-?*^m  <->i^-?  0^5    *^svJi  t>/o  toy*   yk  Uc  1^a*>«    .j=w!  oc 

1.$a)«£»      LutM      I4-?      l>*>     ^A*^-*     (J^AsJl      (_^A.Us     i2)Sixx,     t^f&j     ^h-- 

Lg^yLc.  jUAiic  'fc-v>  Uk^cL>»  |»^-*J^-0  SykLLJI  C5i<j-*-3l  S<>AaiJ! 
}2>.\  5J«(>31  CN"^  ^£^51  <J.A**a3|  ^J\  tJJtv;,  IJL  |»Akc  <_>a!ao 
V  J^yi  yi-i  (_$Oj.S3l  OOJ  O-^  <J>^y.  t>?.c)-3|  p.^o  ^aoUJI  Xm 
j»A^LL  5.A4.1aUJ\  jLJ^ssJl  (JL^  <>*->  (_5^Lol)1  ^ydXAjull  >.»^i.  U<J 
[II.  7.]  Q 


<_^  tA<>==o.  (J  \^>J|  JbUJl  oy  !<jU  oJuJI  cx>^,b  l^i  J*l)b 

O^jl    ^j?    o\o-*+>    lJj*    <£J<jSj    jUaIoc    JxLiv-o    I4J    ^IT   (JljJb 

W<S*    O*-?  J^   ^    ^b5^    U*»*li   (_5*^>    JUi.tV*    <JoL\=sJi    <^a£    s.iy6)  Vol.  95  a 
(Jx»  (_*JLk«  ^L^.   ev»»   i^U\   ok»   ^^  ^^  y>$  y»jixXjb.  ^Sl   lo.A-1 
(j^jajlib    £}o$*    ».ja^\JU>    nAt^c  ]^»iJL    £aJU    jwCC-c^b    ^»j<aj\Jb« 

^Jl    l^lf   UicvJl    ^    <>^v?.    U**d*    ^.oIaAauJ!    jc>|    p-l*/>*    (-Jy^* 

!<>A     »lc   ^Jl    c>J«^    (>l    O^aIj    *>^J     V<jJtJ    J^sJi     !<>d>    ^gi    «Ul 
u^i   All  jliii*  *Jb\>    ^)«    tf^xiJU    fUi    c>-&bio   ii/1    LJy^>   <S^^-^\ 

S-uhaaJ'    5Jl_*jOj|    l^J*    'sjuuX-o    <JU>ci»     IlV^-   IUaIoc  sXw»«    oiyV^- 

iftW:UxM   (jyjjbo    l^)ta.»    s.a»\jo    (^,Ua>    U^>   (^0    («a*a.»  jjai-'^W  Fol.  05  b 

W?    <_s^^    u*^^aX^^   t^*^-    O^  _^-a^    UJL   (5*^y   ».^Xs>^   js.axuXk' 

)y*Jt>    IjL      Jail  5     CJ^I     *^»    (_sAC     *^£jL5y««     (^^     5-uiAAXJ     (_j*aa»3j 


Fol.  94a  ^jJsc    0,Lx>    o^>^  oifcAs^U    ojjliJ!    (^A*    o-?*-=^\    pUUl    XU. 
S-AseOI    {^jXt^saJ    {jJsjVs.  o~vj^a)\    \o^t>   (^ic    *X>    ^1    (jLsvi    f«lu*3l 

<jyj,UJL  o^*y==^  lAtv^ij  jJ  o^jl  1^>^J  ol^-ij  ^Jl  c_>jpi  ^o 

^1   \iyaz*.  (jmO-^\    ^\    \y=uo    o?.l>-^   ~\=pi?s3\    {j\    &Jo    ^-XsJisxi* 

t^Ai^iJU  jolxa*J|  tjuuJ^JJl^lxAjy^.  pUi^o  L^>«  jjjjbj  S^a>Ic  jUi.cV»  ^^j 
s-^.lv  e/1  V^"l?  «^W  jr?/r*^l  ^^  <_v*j  o-Jl*  t/^j  ojAjJl^.i»-u»Ji« 

-.^Jl  ^j*  i^/l  »jb»  ^^-"^  c)'*c  <~Jy^?.  1^==^  ^>s3x  (_$\j>  lg/J!  c^j 

C_A->    c_sXc    )*(>*    5-a.»Ux/«    cvyi-sO     5-^.cVo  ^g^i">    So»^..>    o-o    xiLuJi 

(_*=>».:sU!  iiC3<j  ^i   cs^^i?   cJ*V==^  O*2-?^?   jW^  cy-"0  oaXcLw  ^CJj 

Pol.  94b(J^I    cV^£    S-*i.cvU    td-b   (_5*^J    cXS*-}   ^yN    t$J*    ^-fy*}    ^4^    (J-*3-?. 

».^a3|  XLo  cjyjLo  ^-?.o->  lj/o.  y.0  S^i*  o^sl?  cJUU  J^    *r»y>^ 

jo»     jtuxX-o     v>yy        y*?    (J^^-tV    >?.0      *  jLolX-M    (^JoIajsJI     cy-sOi 
y>p    ♦  sAuj  (JT  ^J  joLoJb.  (Jaa31  Sol?/,  l^X-o  (J^JCi  j^-*^-  S^sv*t 

jLl?.tV»       *  (>A*Alic     t>AX^i.     (>jU     l^J     Jj «l==v..?.     \jJS.O     J(>J     t_jr*J 
l^^.    cy^AsaJU    jjlsi5|    SjAXf   jUxu^.    S.XJ.tVO    liwv?    jU?.tV*»>    CJKJti 

Uiy^.     jJoSvT    CSjJl     (_l\SV.3!     ^^.Iao     pli/O     l^>     ^If.     S^A.Ai"     JjuuiUi' 


<_^fci<>i)l  jt^,|  ^^  jU./o  *  ^joxA^J!  ol=J«  <jy\.a.lJI  sCSoU:  cSjUw 
(_5V    L>"1>  j4>*>    9^-    ^-?   jAllaJ!    tftVAwa.     ^!      Xj     tjuujs^.a.    (_£A* 

Jo<a3li    *^«Ai    ^Jl    wjolcL    aysyiwl.    tf>c>=^j    f'    (_^i    !^y.=sCO 

«A)|  cJ>AAyl*  j»-^a3]  <*^-r?-  (*^5  ***-**■?.  p-^*  <_5^  2u3^  ^t^**2^?  *^ 
*J  s^Jl^C-o  piVil  cjo.cv^i  <>£j5  <-?^?  ^■^"5  (_i-v=\.£  g^oj  i^^«i 
ljj5  (JaJ   ^IJJ   (J^cJLs   c>^}\   £ik  ^ji  £3o   J^o  <->-=»-!  tjjfcUio 

w^o!  ovo  Wi>*L>i  U  eMV5^**^  j+s-  «<>-U  »cj>-*  (J*.^  <_5»  cua^svM 
jiyi\   Lo  jJOjj   (^Jc^Jl   eA*    it>*    (*-^>l    ^y    JU^Cl    (j^kuiU    <Jl»j 

(juu^l     ti/1  ^Tj«     p.l.jiJ|     L^.1    ^5*    o^    '&>o-*->    t>M*^^     ^^    o-*"»- 


gvLo    ^\    £yyj!j|    f^i^    '' 


(*Ati*)l     tyA^jiJl      >-v^      «■■>!     '&■**-?     LSjO-^     tiO^Mjj]     ~(j.*Xi\     '8^s*X> 

cjyliuL  o-"*~».  oL^ya.  s^i.   ^"^11  cJU/^  p^  (_5ac  *a*a?j   (JaaM 

Fol.  92  b_ybU5    JvaSLsva^    ^^U!    |^wl    ^.Xc  ^-?,0    \-g->    (jyUj^ii    JU^-b    t^a* 
tj<>1aJi     ujjjfc     Cjuu<>.?.  1  yj     »>yc»-i     cvS>I^P    s-**.-?}   JaAJiJJ    s.*a-*    Ujiw»A» 

li/fcAAC     (JtXJ    L#J«      5.<yo)     ^^      AJLUi.  j~*.\      j&>*     L^-M2^     (>*SM     (>■}! 

r*cyi\\    O^saJl  ^jl^i.    e/^/0    <S*>J    *6^    L>Jj^  ^-?.<>*    (_>/*■?.  j^.^J 
(_A=uo|     oAAiu^/UsvJl     tfy^>5     s./yo!     ^i     *L*a&.  ^-^    y^5    ^t3 

C^LJLslM    jL^.cM1    B>?.*)1    1»AXJ»«    LuaCvO  TSyXxa^    TSyO^JtS    (-a*iIas3|    pJJLuJl 

^ii^io  oA*3i  LiuU  ^  ^yJl  e>A»J^  ^Tj  ^y>  t>>1  J-a.  ^i  ^-o<o 
Ail   L>»jt>   jj  viy^lL  l^XuxL  |j|  Wj  *5o-L\  oasJI  ^y^l  W-^  p**^ 

C_S<>J|     yjbt     {j*iyzss}\    'tLtZS       's jfJ^A     CjUaAi    (_5X^-     OA*J|    (_«i»A.     <J>^. 

p-Atac  j  ■y  a.    cv»    ,JlU    (_Ki»A.    <>AUi/    li/VWsl   ^i  ^Tj  _^UaM   j-^***^. 

ous|^A>  c>3j|n)!   l<3-4-?  c^=«-  cl^s!  (^  ^>ac  t>^   '*-<  J^s*  c^y^. 

Fol. 93  a  8>a^o     ljl«     »^ssi]^Jl     C-^3     *^a»    *^*     Uilo     O^Aaju     (JamO.    juuaaJ" 
l»^sv.xaAAi   Oe>b^    l^i    (J1*^    ^^  C_j/*<V»   ^<3  Ox=>»^»3i  ^   (J002^ 


♦    ■f^o    (c)\    ^Aj£J)    ?*}.y^    *  111 

j^yLj       J>jJJ»       ^lXuO»      <_JUv,»J*.      V,«ls»Jl»       1^/1x^)1       (^      tf(>£      S-aJ* 

e*c  jlu»jL>   Oj.Ai   e/^  (J^P    o^Ai   o^b)1^   UkU>   (^k»^5o  '£aa.UJ| 

Naao^5c>^    (»-==^    ^5^*-*^.    O^tW^.     JoI^aIS     U^>    (i/lTj     (JVxJI     5.yUs^d  Pol.  91b 
sLaaAaJI     W>£i.  ^,UJU    C_*^2».l«    Lwyuxi    (^/U«     (_>aaLJI     jLxli     ol    s-*a-? 
\-g->«  (^UaAJl   ov«^i  e>/0  ILeU.==J   fcjiLai*    i^o^.   Li^"-*    si«  **AI 
SybUaJi   {_$\<!y*j\    to-^JuuM    sjia-*   o*-iuJU   jm^5jI>    tf^-olc    a/o    sju.^, 
(^auX«    »-*    06^*^5    U^bkyy-o    U^S-b^Ol     t^5«*JJ    s»*<o     *^w»Jiyo 

5.j|l>    *xwl    (^5*9    ^i^       *Oju^/:^-    <— 5)^°    (_WW^     L>A4*>*H    p""^    (_y*£ 

O*jo3  (Ju*ai  f*-*/^  cs**'^  (J^**^.  icM'  <J^f"j^  C>«A-*a^  UkUi  (_^a.sJ| 
^5*  <3,l=»Jl  cy-?l  o^a>  W?  cJjr'  l^*J'  u'  ^-°^  £5^  obJ- 
l^>  s.==J<>>   s.*«>*U   "iAA-UJl   s->   o-a-*-^   o-»l*M   ^  ^*c  5o.^S« 

^Tj   jj^*-?    <c^^    ^^-r^     ?^    *•*£■■?    cJ^blo    ^    W^°    JU*»AAJ    OiyJJAC* 

5AA.b     (_yj^,      joUjOjl      l&U      t>A£      (J.f     ^j*  ^J-?^i       ^t>^"^     S.iU«USj 

S.*Ai  ^i>  y>  js.*a>  SoJjil  y>!  »X3  j»^*3»/0  t_i_;c>a3!  wyblLJ! 
JkAAsJl  ^A^AJi  jUaJ  JwAiLsayyo  ^T^J,!  *  *  *  C_^»^  i*^»  U^jOb 
l^lib    yi\    5.«aj    5^»iyo    »^    sjia-?    u*»aso.    ^?    »>*a-?  C^*»^yj:?-   t-^^^ 


Pol 


(J^ij^s.  ^T^UI  |».*J  (__Ac  c^xZo  p*/**/""  V*^  L5j<>d\  ScAaaJI 
*JU-ux*~*.«    ^\iUi    jU^/    (_£»    cy-^^    »<j-a-^    c^M-^i'    pUs   \y*o£> 

^A^iJJ  zUaj..  t><y»^l  L>bN  (*»»\  (j^*  **^  f^y  ^  t>^i  (^y^C 
^1  cy^J^  H/*^*  V*^  C_£><->-*M  WtXV^JJ  e^XsA^  Iwo  ^>! 
,^^jy<>   SybUaJI    l_S,t>*M    »c>-a_uJJ     »J>sy>j    UL*>ob    (JaIsbJI    <j»^4^Ji 

I^jS^jA.    C?jU>    (kAlaStJ!     t)-M-<iJi    f^l    (_5^    5*^    i^bUI   (J-S>^t>     *"**■?} 

.  91  a  (__yM    *•**■?    <_5*   OisH^3   <_5*   jLuvw   <>au^    20»-«io    «^    <>u»a.    jf^V 
OLsEV^J      y>)     c>-a»^.     \^«     jk*A3     LgA*      W*<-^      0»»A*^     iWJlcV*    g^V? 

JL*aJ     ^yv.^     £J>j\     \&*     4j^A,\     (J-C^i\  ^-s5^     c^     C5*J     ^<>^"     **^ 

cLsuUI       <>A^idJ       JW»A-?5       l*^*^*      ^/^^J^      L_S)<3-*3t     V<_VA*uJ|      UX.uJ 

Sjjiyo     »..>!     (J-A^jjaU     '^*aJ     (J^V>^-i>     i^T^sUJj     &*<^?    A6-?    JLXw     l*aj.L 

(^^JJ  jwtAi  (^wjjobi  cL==uiJ|  ^A^uiJJ  cs^j  *-*^  So»-ir)  o-A^jkU  jwi/o 
^^gjwl    \I*d?.|   ^^11  (JkAJlC-cu  jUAi    «j  U|«  ».*a3   cJW5^   (JudsOl 

iJyi>lkM    C_Si<>*M   »t>AA»Ji    |»^J    (^.Ac   jUaJ    L^l/yAjLi    ^*JIa5'  iXw   L^> 


1  In  margin  ij.j^^l  J^l  ^^j,. 

P   2 


(^Stj.AjLiaJi  ^U  o*  <^^)3  o>l  £^^  *>^-  (^"5  s^bJ^3?  sul*-? 
rfvysuo  ^J\-sJi  O^-y*  Vj*&L.\*  »t>jl>Li«  &/JI  ^xa-sv*  sJili.  (J^ 
^IjlS  jJJi  l/U^oi  j^^h  s^y^  <5*^-  *-*^  j^v**^  \ty&  ^Jl^ 
(j^vL   ^cs*  »J  ^yill    ^1    \jl*a-o  ^ijA)    ciiLli    Vj  K  Jl>    &^dc    gOti 

<i>JL>»   (jj*i=KO    »^l     v?.t>    iii»    (jAvOJi    (J^A*   (_5^c  J^*?-?    **"^"~1   (^^ 

(Jijo.    i*^*^*  SybUJi  c£,J-»J]   ij^AAiJ!   ^i   j^ylc  JJZ>  ejLioU 

j^jXc  ^.<_>      *  (Jwyjsu3l«  ^.Isui^U  j^s.    ^bluxi    jUso    ^jAi\\  ji^yi 

0«o«  sLi>j  (^hv*  yk*  W<>ux?^-?  <J>/*?.  r?0^  «_yfcUaJl  rft>,u>gy  jui« 
til    o.cj->   (j^*^»   (jjufcA^Jo^   l_Mocv*5)  j^w!   (_y^  *•**-?     *     *     * 

(Ac  5Jl/0«  J"?-^  W^A^-J  L^Li-lo  (_£<_>-^L>  Ja»A*Jo  t_5»/^'  S.Jj^i-0 
o\-u*a»l  sjJ*   tj^jiJl  U»i    L>l  y>,0  c>svH   sJ    ^a-"*U    jPv"^.   UcV<w  Pol.  90  b 

jk^ixi  (^0(»^*i,^l  s-^cv"  (_£^=a.->  Jt>*  Ao^>  u*&Y,  cmv^j  "£>b^> 
f*J\   ^^s.   *Z3   \jJ]   ^Jic   <JlaI^   oi^a.  ^>.aJl   \cs4ij  ^j-^ 


(_5*^=>  c^>^-'  s^v*^l  !<_>xii&  *.■>!  2w^o  (J»j«ii3]  ol  <xv^pi  W^^2 
o?W   CJj/*U    uS/i*"  e>-?l    U-y»   (-£^3    **f    1<_vULa    Iaoja    jL^<>!i 

&A-0  j«>i>^jy«  S^UaJl  C_£j<3~*^  iJcxyuJl  **£■>  8>A^i  C-M^-^'5  O^V? 
tj-A^tiJl  (Ju\.Xs\3l  (__MOiC)jiJ!  ».*a->  *  {jma.j£*.  i^Sy^>  (J-vXswi  (^^uix^Jul 
ev»   job ,    ^   cyliL^JJ  vg\j&  y>o   (jju  J<>a.>    '&*■&>     *  %>£y*    y?' 

c_5lcjJO    't&f9ji>    <Jfj*>.    |*^*iyO    »yfcUaJl    <_£,<>StM    St^AjuJl    j»>wl    (_J*JZ 

<^o   |N^.   i^jli    <_*Jl   (_V*s=v/o   gv^^Ao   JOvi^    (JLia.   JUS  (J^==vJI   ty^o 

Oja.    e;^  W    t/^»    **■*}    cy^J^iU    eyUL^i    (J^>    *a*j    *^W 

Foi.  89b<>Ai^  ^5  ^>^>-  o>^  5^-0*^5  f^'  »<J-£j  ^yi-lL  &aJ«  i^lUJ^iJI 

^vii    ^l^    "Ulfi    (^^Isw     .iTUui    (^-yAO.tjJ    *\^ul .     ^UA,    JO\Xuj« 
e^iLuJI   ev«   W^ac    c_JAcj  *a!c  j^Ji   ol^l  ya)\    L£Lo  Uj   ^-1^- 

(_^.iXi    j»i    ^^vl    <*^xw'    ^lt>    pv*^?.    ^V^«    (_5*u^y0    ca^Jj     5><S* 
[II.  7-]  P 


^    0^5^51  j.«J|    <>^    &aaC    (_5^y^^    ^>1<>'    O^f-"^    ol»^o    (>aL    (^(^j 
^^i3l«    ^UwxJl     <>^-U     VAoUi.    SA*2».«    ».iU.AU^L«    oAXuj«    ^Au'i    jU^j 

l^£,L-o    (_viOiL)Jl51    &*a->    5.a*«    (_^XAjia^    ^Li    '&.<y-«J  ^,»LsaJU    (Jmoi)|    oO 

^Xa*    \_*&<_>^.)    ^IXuO.    (^A.*wj».a.    2^\»«     «->]o    e>-«a2»-    S^V^J    ^>**2iv^- Tol.  88  b 

».«aJ|  (^s^seo^l^I  cjL»»».=soI«  ^La^H  ^^i.  ^/^.Ua  j>a»«  jUaJI 
^uJtijiLU  jwiAi    *jwto  ^-ivc  Sjp,,!  L#j  ^  ^.fj  ^,1=*.  o?/)  b^jojls). 

isT^«JJ    jfJL/O      *  (»-S>-*"V/0    S^sbUoJ)    i^jOJu]    ScJ-ajjaU    SJtAj.    SO»-lw    ».•> 
sL*/o«  ^a^auJI  (jjjtSOiwI  (_jju^x>-*^  i»^"l  (j*  a~*A-?   ^(J^^^-sx^y0  (J^aIsJI 

t^A^tuJl    (jjkOcVtJl     »wl>    5«*A->    OAi*-*-^'^*-?^)!^     y?    U»"-?.C>-*M    *-x*j\    (_5^ 

SCUfi*,    cJ^^    O*}    fcA-?r*^    QjiUji«JL>   \_$J«    tf,.*Xo    (J-yi=0  SJO^JU    y\f* 

♦ifcljiUa^.    t>c    W-?^5    S^i-A^^^   2L*a31*3    \*X<f*    *jfc\jUa^.   t>£   JUJti)    eve 
O*     jJ     !A±=0«     JL*jy)\.*3«     JfJoxly-o      cL*jaJ      jLxaJI     \yOj^>,     IjOVfij 

o*3l==J(  ^s  ^*a«j   ev«  oo*jols\J]  s^A.U>^«43-*J[j^»**i**Ji  p^H^-*^ 

pX&!    (jvo1    Jvd]    #<>&«    c>iJl    (J^-1l>    t>AXxAi»    oXo\    >^^-    e>AA*A^  ro!' 89  a 


Sic! 


j^A^-li     SUu2EuJ|     p.!«i^)li      (^OpU^U     J*y>***l^      f*">\->      (^aJAajuJI      FtS^^- 

Fol.  87  b  V^-*.w!   ^aai*jL>«     isOJll     (_mj«uU.^     LAl-O     JatAvx/     cJ\-*xl     cv°     c>Ja-^' 

l^>    ^15.    oUa.1.    (^J]    cJu^L   Ifrv^    j^A,o    (Ji3l    ^4^sjj    'ijj^=aX\ 

&x^.Lu/<u  (J^aOI  *V/«  s^vr?.*  lI-^  *■■?  cAaW.  s^o],  (_>aL|j  Ia^LI 
^yic  e>l=uivo]   sJai  e^-ki    J    c)-1^^    o->^o  t_5»   t^o-*   <-*^   oa>^ 

I^Wm^U     -A^iU]*     ^lx£J|     $>A»     <*;>?•    ^^V1?"    LJ  Oa=\j«     5J1<>ac1 

^.jc^o   (_*=,!   8c=w«    ^Ac   cy^-?.    (J    ^   <J^5    irA-CjcV^   cJLUol  ^pU^j 

SO*JL-0    {JV+f  <>-*-£    &a/«    p-/-'^     tf>'>^     b5l    (f  jj-^    ^=^°^    <_J^<>acI     'SJLo 

^ji    w^JLiO    L<yso»    5.-1*    (^ajsvcI    ^5«    s^lAjjl  ^it^b.    Oe>^M    ^jb 

<*4~uO   ^>5    'M^»  cJjcK^-  ^^  (^/LiAaDI    Vjj*o    ^jic    is_^io|    (J-:^    <r-|/*^ 

tyj    oJa  ^ilo    o>a^.    l^Acj    OL^L   ^_>U    ^    e£t>«4?.    l^J  ^-*J    NL 
<_A->   c_5-!/*^5   0^.<^5   M^-?   t_r^   (J^==^   t-A*   cs-*}   JwtA^j   I^jLjIj 

tV^ixTi.*  ^^A^j^Jl  ^yo^)l  (^jLWj.Oilji  (_MO.o-i5!  lym.-s.  V^  (*_S/*«J1   y}'  _^?.<-> 

OA.>    (_5»    (_^u^-    '&.fo    ^jlfi    t>i,0-uvsx)L    ^jmxitjA*1     cJuLu^jJ]     (_n**«yfc 

».*A3    C_^>-=>.    r«^a»    W}    i>»Au»^    U!^saJ\    ^i^-iJl   ^xilssjj    ^    ojji 

Ja  A^**j  ^-?.l>  i^iaJu  t^jj£±.\  n*aj  sJ»  L^j  yj.u>,%.  r»^**  y?^  t>A^jiJi 

^,tw    naXc^    Uajj    pli>    til    o-A^^iJl    j»-wl    t_5Xc    ».«<o«     e^M-i^^-? 


:  An  unintentional  repetition. 


SXsu^li     C-^L^aAJ     (**o^ll     ^9    (JiUx^j     j^v»    cV^U    (juuj,    dLv+i 

1>=^J     f^-^9    ^Ju>     jj     ^^.jAd]    ^A*^.  j-Lo     ^CJj    ^AX*    Cy^*J>.    ^jAS*. 

^.04^   u*»*y*\\   o-x&j   W-?  grj>x'   o-*^L  Wc>-^   lm**JlU  e/lT 
MA*"0    exv?    O-*^*   w\^.«^»  (j^^svl  ^au*'-*  L^j  ^ajoaJ  jLaLaaH  zo.iUo 

UuAxu*     L/^5     zLXAj      »J1     CjaOjJuI      *-uj1     ^^yic   ^-?.0     J^A-J     TS(J.>.i\a** 

(J^ajS I    <_Jo«   s^Ji   oxuaw   i^/Uj    1"a2w  ^jUjU    c_>^.1«   <>£uaXaajL 

*a*/I     (^yic     5-*iV>     tail     IaojL    j^.O-^     \o-£>     ij9     *<>ux^.«     SoL^-uaJI  Fol.  87  a 

<>Av_sv^      (_^iOxV*Jl      5-»<sl-==0«     oAAiO<>iJl     tjiVt&j)]     i^ro     iicUa.     5-6*« 
(_>i\.s\Jl3l    vJlSS    !<>&    (_/AoO    ui    (5-^   t—'r*^?    Liavvo    |kvu)    (_5^C   (_5^' 

OxOjJDl    «^u!    ^z   Uaj.l    ju»»aA5.     •>  !<>A&*i    oa^jU    t>^-'    p^^cVS} 
U**i3|     !<>&    ^15^    Loaili    oUjoJI     £\A\    <j***JI     *L>>L>2p3j     *&*j+* 


lylf  U  (^c  UxTj  j^JiXLI  Jo  t_^<3-*^  >£>^  t>^b5  \^<>*> 
(Ju«ai  **Ao,t>  (^o  w**4>  ! tils'  L-c  uyliUAjU  UolcU  &aAc  V^ 
t^AAnx^a-*  c-!V^  '*-^  ^*-'  cr^  &*<s?  cmv*-^  p-A-*-2-'  *-^?.cV«  (_5*j 

SuSji    *Syi.!L.\    (_g$j£>   }&\~a\a.    yj\  ji.O   IsaJo    <_Jl^cl    (^y«    {j*>y^.j^.i 

p.*-?.  ij&  \i&  <-*»i  cJ^^  ev°  (J^y  (_5*^  <-*4^  (3^=^-?  c_»j^*U 

Tol.  86bU-A    o^^pl^^AJ    oU   i_Jjjsi\  jA=ii\   ev»  t-io.  (J  y.c>M    \o^>   04s 

(_»IL  ^  Wjliu  ^^<a^j  LJuiJl  ^  s^wj^  JcL^.  o^Jl  J\  t>*^  (*^-*^° 
(XV=>-    (_^^  (J*»   l*^  (J**^   VJ^   (_r5=^    S1^^   ^***)    cV>==>J'   (_5» 


\.i  * 


*    ^ba    (<-?'    **A*»j)    f^b 

O^j-Jl  IcsA  o*>  i^ScVac  bo  ^3  e***Oj  jkAksJl  ^xui)  Ijji.  tf<_>JUJ| 
jjj.9  <_*<>*=  j-*3-?^  cy-^i  Cy"«  *-?  o*oli  ^^Xjo-j^  b)  cw5"  e/U 
s*b  vy&.  b>  cva»l  tA*  c^c^  )o&  <jy°  ^y^\  (_y*<j^l  bj)  cJVii 
^J  LJisv>  jJ  oJbii  ^-iUsv^ol  o*  c>^>-l  (_y  bl  ^=Ji  ^«  suloo 
(_^?o  ^l  ^op.  ^^Uuu  c_ii3«ki  i>£>!  JJ^uJl  ^b^  ^  _^4^  b>  (J^jj 
so)  ^3«  ^Xfy^K,  oii.L)  ^y^l  lg.3  <JLL=>i  &aj  e>^  LiJJl  £*°A)* 

^yd**  i^ColcjJi  sJ^o  bl  o^O^U  o^c>3^  <j^-j  (_$&=»-  j*s  *i  o^l)  b| 
UjXJLwj  l^oltji  v^jwLo.  75<_>-aau3I  S^V*5  <_$^  eb=»-<>*  OcvJ^  (^l  b^JM> 
(_5^  cb.cvbUI   ey-?.)  o*   o^-V-il  bp|j    o^bbsvJl    c^b  bj.u*3  u) 

I^Ji    b#     o\.*9     ^bsv^l     plcv*     ^1     \o.&     C-y^-1     bo    cJUi    UjiAs  Pol.  85  b 
SA^M    tf<3-^3    oJlJo^    ^i    b*b:|    ^    cJU.    L-Sr=-  b>    <*<V*^-   1^4*^1 
^bsUel    (^yo  <j>^.)    so)   ^5«    b^b-w,  (_JilL|  bl   oJb    bo   ^xs  )<j)    Lgi! 

b>   e^=»i   p-^b'  tj-Jlij    \<j-st>   ^^   ^yJiJlyo    j»JCili   b^u   (^X^jl?, 

<_Jli*      vA-b'    cJ-^biL-o     gji      ibi     (>SUJ     ^ao    Ij]    JbJ|    !<>&«    i^iJbkO 

b    cjta.]    bj3    (jyixi    uyc^l    o*-*1   £-^»    e>3b    »..<yy<aM    ^b^    ^3 

J~su|     (_5V=b>     (_JUW     JJl/0     ^b    ^>bs\Asl     <>^-l      **b>     |»£»jasO     "$) 

)<jj>  U?.^  ljl»  bj-JUc  ^yb  <>5om>  (Jia*^I  lt>4-?  c_J^wi\  |*j  »J  (JU* 
^3j  ^Uj  j^Ayol  bo  ^1  l^ilra-U  biJ-V-^  ^-»bb^  (^ybc  ^JiibS 
jkA»  b^JUc  i£>\ji)*  \&fj  ^J>>od)  U<3-^  cy-l=b  SAu,  '^/^■^  cbj^l 
byJ   jkCvi   tjif  tjye    e>3b«  b^4^«  c^J=   f$  W^iJ  ^  b>  L*i«  bo 


u- 


i  .v  *  -Jus   ,-il   j^yiJl   f^y**   * 

C_£<>*3»J1     L/U/0    Vi/^j    *"^     O^^     0#t>£     L-Sj^     C^bl-vA,    &A» 

Ijjfc  #«<_>.*&»  L-o  '$\±~*.  C)^o«  i*C3<3  Ucv*^*-*  cM*-3ji  cr^-^'j  c-j-tf*^' 
c>ilJ«  iUij^i  ^5+^0  t*_S;c>c  aWs-^  p-^^**^  u-*  t/«j  ^y^3  j^-O-^ 
0"*^«  cxy-«j  <3^3  Ub^x.  ^>t>3l  ^c>^  ^yl  e>3o»-t>  ~uiJ)  ev<  tfj-* 
L^UusJ  L#3  L.*a^aJi,  ^l\)  \~*^*  U^^-  SA/urw  #>v*=  e>>Uj  *A* 
wjjfc    JJU>    1*31*3!    ^   l5jJ>.    jJ    &i!    o^*?    U^ajtJ1   U^*j    W^?-J 

sAa^o.   l,jjb    <_5»    1»  ,»LiiA»    j»jS    l*-yy^»    i&XtSi    l^><>^>   ^JU   <^o   f-4-^5 

w^aJlT  cJ3y^l  <w5j^?.  pA^c  J^"?  5^3>d  t_5;^i"  ^j^  w*^  p-^  o3U 

Lit*  I   i^/i   sJ    cyJli  j».*>Jac   <j3y^   i>_5j3-uo  jo\  i_^*   i*-St>3l  JluJl   yi> 

Fol.  85  a  jJ    *4^W     (^>£     *A>5     j-«j    (^3     (^/Ij^    (^/dilii    e/^*^^    *U£^-    liilT 

l»jta»  Ji»  ^,L£3I   L-J*ysa}\  ^9    \Az±.cyjs.    ^^J    (*Jt*^    O-^    *^3*£   \y*\kt.> 

Tfjjk  «iTt>Ai\  ^5^*-*  L_^-?.t>   (^yl   (^yiXs.Oj*  ^^a.+jm   (^^aIsw  ^li  X3j 

1   p4-i.*J.  2  U-'l^-l- 

O  2 


<_*ssOaJ  U?  (^Aiij  s^  ^J  *JJ]  ^juu  w|  ^3  ^ct^j  S-iilil  *<>£ 
bl  CSX-  oJ^-o^  »A3!  cvi.)  ^^  (^.wLsCS  ^yi^X)  sJuliU  cv* 
^^i    jUai    <J^.ij.    \J\    o-±y>.    (J^    <_A*]/5i    ^vs-^   wib^i    ^jm   <&** 

^jXJ!  sJljJ!  tf«jjb  e>£  ^  *JJ!  ^xix-uo.  y\  ^vA^iJ!  Ujjil  XJl  jJJ| 
pXa)  u   j»^Lw  |».xajU*j  (_^jlci.    cy»->l3    £*<s-y^    ^5'    liA^»    <_s^*   •— i^tv? 

0>»^lx3|    <>2>-W.    *J\    op^2*    Jo^-Us    i^IX.    p^Ai)!    (J^»  yas>  ^31.    ^IT Pol.  84  a 

«J  j?o  Ujk>  (J^Jb  j»Ji  s^^Ll  ^Jl  (J^-^  b5i  o^-^-  *^  ^  X3-* 
(^►iw^Sl  jw^sjiJl1  tf^jb  t>jfcUi  L*Ai  <^13j  ^Xc  I* jo-'si  *J.j  jwiaa3!  ^y^o 

^^^1  (JiYtjak)]  p\jQ>  J\Sj  J^ai     ♦  cyU  ck^  ^Jl    e>»j  <JX  t_j» 

(^     e>AA^    z*-^     <>*•?     ^<V^     V^*-^    >iA^1    $-^.cV£l     (_5*     'j^wJaAixuAjJ ) 


1    AJ^iH. 


Fol.83a  e/^J    *iy|^-AA.r  ^L*.    \JS  jjc^o    ^\j    jdM    <>aaC    (>>1    [».wl«3l    e/1 
U     jC>L     TfSixisZ.*     tJiy\^.      ^     (-/\y*>j\    ^\      f-4?      ,*U*     (J^b^      <J^ 

^j*  ti/lJ^  cjl«j.»  u>S]j  U^^-c  <JTj   !<>&.  I4J  Usw  ^lf  w^I^aw  ev» 
sJUiJJ    \^VaaS\    \±2*.jsx>    ^jjb>j)\    p.cvio    ^>s*i    <_>*!>  ^r?.tV^    ^<>A 

W.eV-?}    s->^£»    K***^  <_5^   (J^-cAJ   C.A-?   (^U    »J«aJ^    -^a3^    cs^^l? 
ok***,   Slio   c>^»'   '*-?.>  W3^    o=^   L_S<>^    {jjuJt}]   j^    JCCsi*.   ^^j 

Foi.  83  b  ^li! \  L-oL  l#x=o>  <_$<>JI  (juuji)!  eyL«>»  \~#x»J  ey-sL-o*  U^b^  c?^ 

cy>y     |jK    sJa\sv.J    (_^ax=sv>    i^/UaAAi    •>.«  ,    S-^-b    cJv*-*  ^»^i>i'    cP't' 
i_v^/o >y]  ^ajjIjI  (^v-o  (J^j  l^  so»X5«  w\.v»jLsv5  (tf^c  1"*'-'^?  $a**  v^»   £*->jo 
e^o  ^  j$&  cMU   e/b)U  '».^xaj«2xJ!  i^y>  ^J  ^xl>  L-o  ^ll<  c>^»  ^° 
[II.  7.]  o 


iLu»AA.f  fJa^^i  j-^*-^    (_}-2>-U«    (^gXc   IdsLikii    OjJI    o^o    \y0    cliaj| 

^/\J]j     Sjl-0     (^-0     (_^u.-^i.     LJ^Uo    cVa^A)!     <Ja1=eJ1     (^juuOcjJiJI     a^J     ^^ifi 

tVO*^    V(J.Xjj  0^>y»    ^U    5^y  t>^C_^«Li  j^Ao    (jLU,L»    t^Ul    tf<>^l 
^ko   S^aT  *A*jkv.}    t_J^LiaAJi    tf»<>£lw«     vAaT   $5Lo    juJ|    <J^=»i    slxi 

^J    53 1«    suLL==o«    5a)I  ^jaso    ^If    sJliXc]    (_)\a.    ^j*    ^-^     V^ 

(jULw    &.AA.J1    tfjjfc    ^    <>js\X.vJ«    (J\JlXs\    ^    S^V-^v    O-""    0>*aJU!  Fol.82b 

'■idyJi,    y>\    f*das}\    o-^o.tjJiJI     oo    (Jo«ai  _>U-*b^    IcVgAAJ    &JU*US« 
(*uk3  »js>^i  fj^.   ^aaT  jUa^c  joiAi »*5l>i\  ^?.oJl  \6~4>j  {£*£*{> 

{jMj\sojyiji  (^.auji  (^(j-A^ixJi  i_5(_>_uxii.  i^as^  p-^i  c^°  oy^ 

^1   (J^jJas  ^   Jtf*   iLo^ob   O}/*^   cW^I  jAc  ^so  ^gi  ^^ 
U^aXc.     Uiw^=-  ^><>31     \oJk     ^j     'i'jj&v     jbl^svil     0**a^     ^?cW.i 


I.I"  *     f^*2     l_<^     j^-AjiJl     £*J^'*     * 

Jai»  o?^  U^y*   IaUj  iMJ<_sl^  »<>£>«  ^il<->^>«^>  \-4aXc«  <2$y41  o*£?. 

(J^i    yb«    *±j±iy<s    SyfclDI    L_S)4>*^    #<>aauJ!    |Kuj1    (^^Xc   8La*/0«    Jai» 

C^Oj»      'Uo     (xyc  ^-?.t>31      ^.iwi.      VyfcUi     »<>iuO      yi]   j.j3      SLa*      L>»y» 

_jLJ|     j^yyiJi     »^X^sv^»    14*>"°    J^W11**'    cVM^M    %i>am»j\    VaXaw    *-#aJ«c 

(-Xc     ».*A>     '£Xa»       fc^l     (_MX>iL>JiJ]      *^wl     j^yXC      &.AA-?      *■?}  ^(LsuJi      (_jLwO. 
&JlA.>       *».xuUjt5i      ->.  _jli>-     (_M*2^S-     (^5)L"C     (Jk/jAsjJ)     ^>a4jj!J|     »^v,I     (C^2 

*  <J>Aj\_==v.,yo  (J^LsJl   ^T^U!  '&*a>    ♦j*£>t)Jl««   [»^>»~J«   L/W^J  t/t<y» 

j^?.(j-ll  PrJ^^~  o^v^j  Lm^^?  c*v~vW^  cms*^*3'  o?.c>*-&"*3i  sAd> 
^)J,1    ^yik-o^o    £yy£J^   i^\   is\J&)\    yc    i^LJ.1    gyv^t    Wit*^  &0-2* 

Fol.82a  (V^^^     C5*  ^■*a'*-?     *^=aJ'     »^M     C>i.t>J    <J^l*31     B,K»    <^CLo.    B-<>joi» 


^J^kJl    J*aA5]  ^IsaI*    e/\w-0^jj\    J^SVuO    ^j9   <JJl>     tifc*     JUJLii,     *A*J=J» 

s^oii^W.oJ^  <_yJi  p4*<v*=?-  ^iil  jUilL  c_5^=5  suujb  uAc  ISUL« 
luj  yfc^  ^3c3  <>*■>  ^4^»  <£jlj^\  exv-oW-?  c_^^>Jl  ^pi  e/U>^5!  \oj*> 

O^    'iXiM    (_5^?    PJL/^    t^~^°    <-M/4^  J^2-    5-^^L  JU.uJl    ^jj    0(jJtJi 

^|^>o  ^  $UI  u*JUi  ^t^  l>^j  2ui  cvaax<J  (_maJi3I  oJbu.  oyfc1 

tyO^VjLuitl    Cv»    C-^V^    C-S'-M^     */?.lv>2    <jvc     *y&%    *-?U-^-    c>ac  _^VJU9  Fol.  81  a 
<>A*tfJl    O^-J-?    (J-aaJ^  J^^    C-ft^    W-^i    ^OcM1    o^ia^  J^o    leV^* 

?t>A  cstr^   *■■?  f^4^  j-^-Us  (^yi^U  c^v"0  i_?^  (-*Jj*^  j*-^ 

sLiuta/«  -soliLo  t^_(ys^  &i\j>*  $S\o^>yio  S^a^J  L^X-c  OJt>\JfXi,  «J  S,l*C 
w**tV*  t-*UaJ!  ffjj-iu^.4  j.>d~>.  Cji.-v»  .JLuOi  JJLaJW.  $.->«  >>yoUu4-> 
(jluoLuJI    yi>«    i*T^  JoJl    (_yJ«olLiA»y.^.i    Uii    »vA-^    ciw*o3     *  &a» 

^pa*i    gv*Jl}|     «li«    j$j!L    y.O    ^     W^*=     <-*J^     Lm-"^     tV^-i    J^5 

1  An  unintentional  repetition  by  the  scribe.  :  s^^- 


I  ■  I 


\o-4sU    t/W^I    o*    wUa.    *a*    c^^j    Uxail>    c>*V    O*^*** 

e^c)^,.  ^CJj  i;M;ko  IaIoL  U^ajJ  u-=^  U£X*ixjl*  C5^J  U*»Jl 
Fol.80a  sJjjxX]  }j^sAjJ\  J^cii     ♦o**-?;^}    ^±*JU3!   Oo^\  ^    *&j   ^iT^^SoJl 

e^^ji^.    JWU.AW    UjA»    l»^Xax.>     Sia^ttl    '>.A=wLO|       •>  £aJ    0»^>    l^.A»^A.+i 

wjA*ilLJo»    (_V*ai    ,*a.>    j>.a1$    L^a*    iJj^uA*->    ~».9*jju,\    '&.a^UJ)      ♦  sLxaj 
t-c    cJ^Jj    *-^«j    o^*-?)^    W?U^-    i^*-?    y^*   0^>1  j^^jousu   t>?l 

0<_>jlJ|     ._*     (^vaXuJu    (^cIaJi     yfc«     i*Tj->  Ja.J|    (^jUsUauJ)    (JwaJLsva/o 
ZOwJI    ^  jiO    (Ju«ai     *  o-uw    $.i^>     *?.t>Jl    (_s*    f*^?    5^£   Utialj 

^.{jJiisOl    r«jjyl    ^CL-o    <JJy&    siH^-o    ^   t><>st!|   <_£»   (^AiNjjvJI. 

<Jbj    ^^suoJl    (_i=\JJ    jUJLsaJU    silVsJL}    jJ    (jlyic^l    r*-^^    5-J^>« 
iJ^Xwlj   o^aaJ'  |*^a.«>   |»Aa>«   r«j_y^    IJjli    ».AiAAssJ!   »^^5i   c:^^^=, 


JUaJ!     tfJjfc^LsV^     <Jj&>     ^ijjiW     ^ij-^i]     (_U==0|    ^j     cVAauJI    (Jlf 

t>ic>^sC>»   2CC-o^*.J    |%^vAli    iy.&yi    oi    ^IT.    AaJI    OIaac     hvaT  CJU^ys. 
'».Akils\J|    'j.i^==Jl    ^i   JUuJO    j^a'-5}    (_5^3   *aM    5-*^>    OAi^Jb^S^ 

o*»j^?.  J.  j^^^IslLI   (Jjul!  Csw  t/15^  SjAj  ^aaT  ;n)1-o  sJ  ^L.==J| 

^y-?b)S     !o-4-<iJJ    2ul^l*3«    (^^AJtuO*    <>^>-l    »-**«    evO    ^->^Su\    (J-AC    (_5*    u' 


>My4' 


^A*i»i3.  s-JjaJ!  ^»  Jj  o^*?  cJ/*3  wt>^j  ^)/j  uM^^  5^y^? 
<^  LAS  <jj\  e>o^»  U>lx>   XaJUjkoU   A.a1=JI>  o*£iM  .<U»  o^J» 

^.JjtSj     ScSA^U    £W"A^     (CV^I.     ^C^Aa"     \-4-?     c^=>-     vo^j     i^|/°^ 
Pol.  78  b  jJvc^l^O!    UU^^UI    £vyi^    c^uxsJL?    53<>3]^    f^*^    *^-^ 

^^UjOl    J^yc^JjJL   *-V*   j^VV^    ^c5-a-^<   cJ*Asv.i    tf^&    iJ^J    O^-U 

^Ic  qj-^j  ut^j^j  e/Us^J^  o^.c>ic>.  ^1  ^Ji  4JU  ^c  %\\yd\j 

<JUcl  O"0  »3fsa\\j>  <Jj$\  j}j&)\  <JU^o  cJ^U  !<>*  (_5^  £**^ 
ij>aX>  sLauaaJ  (_J»|  (_5*?  SjAUaJI  L-5)<->-*Ji  SiJ-AjoJ)  jUo-vO  <_;>a>»^»^)1 
-.LiJl    ^1    oU;   l^A^o.   ^>a^>    ^5!    *sam>\\    Oj»    W"*-""?  ^*vo    L^i  <_£» 

l^U*      l^^      ^JlAkJ      S.3UyO\      VOJb*      ,-.VJ      (^aJLi      Ci)-*-3      '\3Lfyj\      tf,jjfc« 

sJUiu   \-^»    o»<->9   <jyL«>    o*»i3«    j«i*Jii    s^jJj    e>=^>  j-^v.^.   (Ja=so 
Fol.  79  a  ^;\-=?-    U^u^     jUaJ]     tft>A  jA.j&    ^    (J\3\\    ^ci-^    f^5    ]/*^"    ^^ 


N  2 


^vAao     (-i\     ^.AjaJ'     jfcv3,  VJi     •!• 


1a 


UA/O        ».■>]        *A«ji        (__jAC       iJt>S>.U        5.JJAAAJ       L_54.Ma        [».^J        l_ ilo       *J«      Lg*A4^i. 

^Uii>    (J^T    &>^S     S^aJjJi     3-*aJ|     tfj-^    *\Ji?|     ^Ac  _^j,    t)->4^l 

l^i*  eU^M  cU^  <~i^  (_5«^  s-kcvU  AlUl  ev»_>W<->  ^y^i  a*.= 


=»j 


<y*5  e>A*^»3  UJ5  c^A^jiJl  (J^.l)^  *■?  j^wi  (_yc  »-*A-?  5.a3^a«  ^xil 

^i^oi    jLl><>U    Vo^t>    LiCsl    L^<>^     C-^V^-     (_5^-?     ».aa/«    IJLi.    5.aA|« 

&.avo    (^/i     So*    o^yl«0»  _^61     l^>    U^«    Ss^    <j»Jj>.    evo«     »dAl    5xUjs*« 
y^  f#^  p4-?   e>J/:  C-S^i   j*y«3!   (^-1   W<v^=  c^s  o^y<a^  ^ 

e>AX*AJ  ^aj  S<>£  L^«  (_y  >-*^  y$\  <_s»  cs*5  0"<s*   *->  s-Ax*-?  ^?.<>» 

C_5^l^»    (J>AAJ=0i     (^^.(jJiJJ      ».*A-?«      »J>»3y     (_S;<j-*^      SjAlk)]      TJcVAAui) 

(j>aXauaaJ     JJvA^"-     &»*a.>»      ^.A>.t>il     (JvjLlO     sL*aJ     04^"°     <w?  >■=»-!     5-VS-? 

SJL<0«    (juuki.  i»Jy»    <>A4-«^    ».*A^»    .Joy    tfyfclD!    L^xJ^l    »<>A.iuJj 

jj.O     *>  $.s\Jo   Cjb  »L    ^ic    jLAjp<_>i\     sj.jVi.    ».*a^«    (JuoIseva^i   ^s5-*^ 

<j}  j^o*    cJyiJl  ^.i    ^y^,*^    pv^    U^>t>^>    cVA^iJI    j«>wt    ^yc 

0»1     JoiS    (yj>\    ^yuJi^yJi}]    (_>avvJ»     ^?     »-aa^     U»^>    (_>yyai.    ^^J     2UX-" 


(?) 


5.SA*=     £>U^X3     S^asO)     tfc3-&     (_<;»}     5.JAM-2*.     |»^J>c)-£     i;W*^-   JJT-*0 

l«<>sv*«  lg->«  (_5»r^'  vW^  o*  W*N  g^-"41  b<j.A*u  <J^=»-o  e/^ 

Fol.77a  ^^Xc    &aJ\     J^=J     L_?0-3l     tA^U    y&j    &a5\J1     Ufc^uxi^     I^Ja^l^J' 
«Lo     JOv*     J^*J     *<y«i     (_5^    'Vila.    ^\     L-Sc>-*==vM     v\jf    'ij=smai\ 

tf<>c     ^     (__£»X=v3     *^*3^o     «yblL3(     L^>t>*Ji    tft>£-"Jl     j*ouul     ^^ii 
(Jf  ^9   (J^so   tfjjb   ?UaJ\->   i_f^\    tfcV*c^i    t>^-l    f*^V    <-v*^J    £^tcV* 

>-*->«       ,_"0UL      iLa^V^O      tf^Stw      V  g^  <V^>.«      (_>.A4JuJ)     £>->    ^3|      2fcA*«      0->* 
t>Axu3!     1^3     yo     \\     VO^>»      ^^3i      Cy^1     '^•^»     <_5A)    ^>-*a»3     l^L-ysa/O 

jA>.   £=*-j±.   (Jj   cPy   c>^J   M^   <_5*   o~AiJ|   ol*i   oJoJl> 
wjJiil  ^ji  I43  (^IT  s.-boU    *  Ls\L  ((^^iJI  i^yo  o^.\  jk^I  ,^s-  (_yk 

^3  t>i:s\j  ^4^0  tcf^  ^-*-?  mAcI*  t/Sx"   cs^^  °^**  i*^**^-?  i*^-*"  ^ 

[II.  -•]  N 


C^5    C5^'    i*^ ^    ^J^ 


^^ 


<jy<>      ^jj^i\j      LjoLcJl      ^      l^J       tVAJ^J      l^*^     W^UoJl     t_$l(j-*31 

(j->U>    J^sxM  Ici^j   iJ^aaT  sxL^.    I4JI    <**X==Uj  l^X^Ui  pO.   joJa  Fol.76a 
^yJi^]  jUi<_V*>  !Ol  ^fo^svJl  tjJ/-^  c^  W^?  *-*}jJtU  JU^UJl 
W^  >?^-    L/W^=    <J-^==^     '(J-*    ^jJ    tA*    ^KvW    <J^==»-?     (J^?.^ 
ifjibUaJl    i^jjo^i]    ifcJ-AAuiJ    jLsijO   j*ju«2     .-^v.rs.t    ^.aaT     >»=>-    j*"-l 
^^Acj    \jfc<La»    pAsaJi    l4i.iL>   it>a»    t^J"  (^Ai^i^l    2^>cM->    f-t^y* 

^Jl   y^=j   U   gO>!l    ^1  jSoj  £y*$\  'wo  ^j  ^Af  ^j    (J^- 

(k45Usuo  tfjc^L   (J^sJt   o*  (JlD!   ^l£«  ^^Xc  l^Jb   jL^j^U  t>^J! 

^*as   <j>a*v    *t/o  ^X>    l^Luw.    ^i*  ^?x>^    ^<3    (_5»    &*a>    U?>^1  Fo1-  76b 

bj^^,  J^s.  l^ij  oO^AJi   d3o  }y&41.  0==^-"  g-^^*  <^?.<jJl  ^r*^1?. 
SolaJI    ^yJlc    osv431    'y1?^"    ^^^  J*"*    ^-^    cvsd^    »J    gV>^' 


le 


fXio    ,»>]    ^fJ>^\    j'f^i'"-*    * 


U^l  <>a^xM  *  o^.Uf^^i  ^a>>\  O^lAk*^  t)^A)l  *  (^^UT 
.-»  1#a*a->  ♦  (HH^"  */A^^  l_S;cV*^  «<>A_aJI  UaUw  *  (^/^LasaJl 
J^il^y*  JwaIsJI   ^sU^   G-e-    fca.^    '*j&$  '£***   ^^    jUitvil 

**«  o>isi3i  *».».>  cj/*a  *^  ^3j  tM4^^  \,j&i*s\  ^r^Ul  cJ^cj 

<^aXj»<o  lg->  sJ  Hi?.]  o.u^,^.  (_i)^  (J*sW*M  <xv4^i  u**?.<>iM 
Ca?j   IgJ.    jUi<>U    <J^t>    ».*aJ    |^i^*3yo   isyfclkH    Uyt>*H    Jt)^ 

JwaIsJ!    (^^u^.t^iU.    S5^J1    sila.   ^^Ic   5.aaj    (juuo^ki^o   <J^vl=«Jl 

Tol. 75b   oaXsa?    l^_>    (_^w,ol3    (_|A==0l    cVa^j^JJ.    '&sa>    \^>    ^ms^*.    t_5,Uo 
jUa3    l^>»    IcjjjxuK    lA Ao»    O^T^   j,-iJl    W^tV*    <_5*/"*^    U^jL>^ 

{J>jO-3u\    S<>aW1«    O-^U    *J    ^AAi«i)     £uiO,    Ut).A«,    V^aJ!    (_V°5    C5^' 

(J^Aii.    '&JL/O     *  t>A*-«s3'    ^b^?    <_F*^,^=^'    <-***' *!oW^   ?f^*^U    1*^/*^° 
^JL>    '&*aaJ!    tfJ-*«    a^*3^-o    sybUaJl   <^_£ jOJ>i\  iJ<>A_uJl    *«^!    ^^c   (_i£Ji 

^5*  L»AL  KjLT^pil  ^X>a3  VO~\>  VOj.9  \o-=^*>  «J  sJLil  tyAc  (J^-sJI 
Oim.1    (J^a=X?    ».i     (JwS^X^j    !Ov    ^-lk?4    (J><vl!    SU*    cJ>^.    (JaII    ^j 


StVAuJI  j^wl  j^yU  JUa*  (*<v>  SiJX  L^>  ^-^»-  **\  iaiixj  (y+Aj\ 
J>Ail==\A/o  .jT^U  i^*^  <u*>[*yi  *■■*£■?  ♦  (*i^X"  SfA^aM  (J>jO^\ 
iUi.tvll  \-S\L  0>u,ob  ^A^jiJI  p*J  ^-Xc  JUa^»Ji£J|  *<JI^aC  .iT^ll. 
L_S^i-!j        *p^r«3r-C      TJ^lLJl    C^(3^i      #<>A*uA}     MAi     (^a>»^N^      (^o 

JwUsvi     i^sUI     {***>]     <^£     &*£•?     i_^W^     «IaA«>      JUu^LiwiJl     L>"aS  ,  Fol.  74  b 

OaX*A..>»  *  {jtiC^jS*.       (_?jL-0       (JkAASVl        e>Agl'>l,U       jl*A->«       (_>«»J>)»iK/0 

SybUaJI    eJ^o-«3l    St>A*tJJ    ^jXjia^.     *  Jyolij.   (J^^^=    cxs^^U^J 

^^ac  s.*a->  5£i>t>l»  job,  ♦  <J<ol==wo  (J>a1==J!  &'$+\}*  j^^iyo 
*  4a-it>  (J>aA==J|  cJ-a^jaA)  '&.*a.>  a^+3^-0  SybUJ!  i^J-*"  «J-a.uJ!  *^«l 
JW«aj»  ^ALxaJI    *^u|    ,jXc    sL*Ai»    (^^obi     clyw'JI    ^a^AJJ    ^yXa/O. 

CVO      ^.W^      SOfciA       »->       (»^3*Jl      U^XM^I      j^vul     (_?Xc  ^?.t>       ♦  (^^wjAaajj 

JUa.}        1^.3         CJ\jOl         (_>MA=0         ».>         <>A^jiJi         (»-aJ        ^ylc        j.*Ai        LuA^Jj 

t>yy4*ijJi  O^oUaT  tjuu^^-  L^}  jjtt-svo  S.A*LuO  %Sa^\\  &.a»LuJ| 
(j^yc^xJl  'U^ujI  C5ac  »j«a>»  (^^obi*  (^juy>liIaAcL  {j*Jjso»  (jMj^yijso 
oU>    (^  ^,L==J    o*-*-?    g^-Vr*^    (?**y*    siaiUI  ^Axuis    LuA^J! 


c$;<>*J!  i*<>a*aJI  j*-^  (_5^c  s-*aJ1«  uiswl  ol^i.o  s-i  ^y^sJJ!  ^y*- 

sUJCsvo   (*-*"=>%-^    aLU*»A.    $.3uvS*>    jLa^ji.   sLsaaJI    tfcj-*}    (*^*^X°   */*^'' 
Fol.  73  b  jti^LJ    j.*A.i    Ccbj    S-vi«    ^ytXH]  jZO    5AA>     (J5"lji»3     jL^tV^^)    XUJ| 

♦  f>yjd\    ^^M    (J-^==^    (_5^    tftw^-?    ^    cA*?.    L_?l>J^    t^V^    t_5* 

.sT^U  j^w!  ^^ic  5.*a^    ♦  s-v5^  cJ^-^-c  .^sUI  j»^u!  c_5Xc  L*sl>!  ju^> 

*aju\      (_5A£      5-*6^5      tf<_>fcA*i<      ».i      (J^aAsxJI      (_>*0.L>JL)|       5-*A.>         «  (J^^*> 

tfcVA-uJI        Aouu!       /c-^        *■**-?       S<J^»*        J^A^-^5  *   JLaA^A        »^|       (^^iO^jJUl 

S.*A?«         *^JkASld=W<>     (J^A-lsJl      <^"^U      ^*A^«      *^*3^0     i^fcUoJl     Cjl^jJI 
<iT|Sm       ilJAi  •>{JMyi.jjSj^>       (Js\=a)\      cVA^uiJ!       S.*A>       (JwaS\J,       ^"^JJ 

•sT^ll      iL*A->     ^T^Ul     C^Ai\-i>      »-*a-?     jL^Ja>!       *<JI>^a£     J^-LsaJl 

♦  pj>j+ij^      SybUaJI     '»..uO<_)JiiJ!      L_£j<3-*31      tf<>AuJl     5.*A^       *  (JuoL=a>yC 
Pol.  74  a  *  |^43yo  ijyblia)!  C|^J-»3|  tfc>A-a>JJ  s.*a->  l^_>    &JtLa.  (_>«,  JLuOO  "5-Sa^ 

(_>»oc)itM  p^,\  <^c  zL«aj    *  c>wj  JLj^>.o   c^ixjji}!    |»^,|   j^lx  jUAi 

♦  '^A^i      »^      |k*J     ^^     ».*A3       (^iAil^,!      t>?l    ^lai?     (Ja1=cJ|     t>A4liJ! 

*  c_>Ail==iA"0  ^JiU-w  5-»a-?  <J  J~u»j  ^  »-*a-?  (*a^  Sew:  I4J  '^a33T> 

*  uaks^js*.  e^jl^  (JaLsOI  tVAg^iJl  (_^x)Ji3l  'jUa»  claeuiJl  o-A^jiJl 
o"^.c)-*M  5.«<o    ''o^ya^  <>aIsO,I  ^UevaiJI  aA^jiJl  j^^l  ^^Xc  s.«a> 


e/Vi'  JwJycUo    Ui\     C^     fc/1     y^     uUifc^lJ     ^^J     \^a\cj  j=M*  jJC, 
^XiL<^;ij.i^l    'ItV^JiitW     jolwS.    OAJUu3»    £>j\    iXjM    {^  j*JLs>\  j^>.\ 

o^ix^l^  ,*}**^  cy*  _y*  ^  o^obj  l^>51  £:^W  ^^  L^& 

^iLo  ^<V^£  S^oO»  <_^£o».  5-lsvc  j^C  if<>"»^  cU^-J  c>aajaJ\-> 
ji.ayy>  ^<y»j   W^    **   <_5*N    S.AA.U3I    voJb    ^J\    sj>  j^j^>    tjyi    Jj 

(^J  ,JjlJI  T?t>AAuJJ  MAJ  £Ai  iJcVC  L^«  4  l&>  VO^JJA*  8^.^/1  ^^ifi 
*.**j|  ,_yic  »*AJ>}  (^aaaLuuO^I  j»^w\  j^jic  j->.0«  fijXiy*  SybliaJl 
Oi     n^w!     ^yL:      '£*A^J         *CJ\_^-ji       .iT^JJ       5.SA.?.       Csw^^/O      ^A^jiJI 

Sjuo     ♦(juay^.    IwSj^"    (J-vWJl    U->*?.cM-N     s.*a->     A/o    So-c    U^iFol.  73  a 
<_\>4*3l  £^y«Jl  W^.csaa^-?  p^M  i^-*^  'y*^3^  Liiij-*^  vo-aauM 

Ofci^JtU     &A<y>      *  ^^aXoJI     <>AC     ^yi     JMjaJI     ^j*     «t>-=^lj     *.**C>     &A* 

t_5^t>.«Jl  S^axuJI  j»^*,l  (Acy.O  3.i<w  's.a£»A.o  *  (jjL.i/via^ri.  (JaX==0i 
^a    \JLi^\    <>.=cOWo    (JLw^s.    tfjA.=EO     fij+ijA    C_?^(3-«31     iJ^fclUl 


SJLaaJI     VoA     +*j.iiy>     iJ^fclDI     c_£;c>*M     if^AAiJI     |*.<jJ     (__5Xc     &*a-> 

suJkc  ^>i!o  e»as\i  Cojij  ^?.<jJl  1<3^}  c^**  ***£  W^  ^*^  u^oy>  t>* 

OUul^a.    5.*iil    S«a*«    (jy^Ji^j    l^y^jj    (J<V==^    *•&  j<yf  ^IXuO  £a*» 

*aJU>  o>.4>1>    1^*    '^yfj-i    '*■**>+*=>   tf^xl^    'NAAJ  ^-<*a£   \-*3!    (__5^C  (Jw*Xii^« 

Pol.  72a  « |    cV^sJl   (^yo    ^lf  ^1   <>*J!   o*  j-?.t)J'    (_^1    <>A«l«iJl->    t/W^pl^cV^. 

i^X^A*    v?.<>^    t>-»£>\ji)l    ta    ^^cU-.jo    t)A£    ^/IaAJ|    i«^Ajla-»    oLAasv-o 

^ji»£  Ujsl  ^c  '£*aa)I  »<>&  (J^xio.  jj.csU  isJyo*  (Ja»  sui^Jj  U.i 

^jLii      pW.^l    JJ-*-*     LS^     ^^*      U&!*      SJUuX*      iSj.*      ^J>\      \-gA<      ^.^aa^. 

^  s^j-J!  v<jJ>  ^  *U^  UA-=^«  Oywl  *^y?  o*^   y^j  *^  <J^V?. 
i^s.  \j=^,Ul«   i^L^Sl  ^-*^>  ^yJx  l^o  ^/»^io  ^LajJL  bW^»  buU! 

&A*     ^XUX?«     SL>    (^y0«jb     ^/Lib^JL     J^XawO     ».,<»-sJ1     C^}^*^    py0*-} 
_^UiO    joL-c    cJU.1    O^    $■*/■<>    (^/l5«    tf^A>  ^Aa5"   (Jyy==0     &3,\jM>    cJ^-9 

Pol.72b^r?.<>)l    lc>A   C-»\-?5    cVa»    (J^ax,    »-0l   ]^c>sxi  ^5«    jL^.\yO  tfjuliuu   »J 
<_5*^»y<>ll   W^°   o}-AV^  ^"^  cUj=j    5Jti«aJ!  oixo   oj.cjjsJU  £vjLoa> 


M  2 


Jjjl   ftf*    ^\   c>*^.    (J    JU>L>   jLJ^Lf  ty^c    l^jj    ^    «^5"Pol.71a 
♦U^yf"?    ^-^l/*^    2U*.cvil    <-A*    cx     5.-0^    jUaJI    ffjjfc.     J^U 
t>6«^  jUa^j  swit>ii  &}^~  tfj-^y  ^^Jl  1_£><3-»J1  »<>a.uJJ  "SZ3 
'£**?    *  *-^3  J"*'   g?**"^    Ubo^.j^s^   L$x<>^.i    (Ua|   (juu^i ,Jy 

^4<J>j  cVy^-y0  <^bUi  (»>*"!  <_5^c  ti**u  ji.iy>\  \o-$>*  L^y*  *.*«  vxll 

j&S    m*uy&.     ZsJU     l^jj^saj]    fUl     (L&-0     <+-9j£-     <~^)-«     r«^=f     l>y«Lc 
A*sa     &*A-J|    tf<3-A     (juiAw)    (^/l    yb}     CJUJt£>    $.A»    CA^-     (<•*•£     (i>..iio 

L#.L»  Lg-l*aa».   (_Lvc  ^JL^c   ^sUI   |».w!    ^J^s    jUaj    tf,«L==v:>«  o*a^ 

sjUkUl  ScvU  ^(3-*  <_5*  ^>y=^  cUJ'  jtJ*>^>\  j-£*£.  e*JL>  (_5»  _^ilo 
eJUM  ^  o*U£>  s-v«  (^AsiJU  (juuoLuJl  ^y  L$3,Uc  ^  t_s<>x>L 

«d)    oa^JDI    £*,     ^jiy   tU.9     SSoLj:    t^U*    p^amJl     p-3^    (♦•aA^I  Fol.  71  b 

t/yfc^jJJi  ^s\a.»  r«}**^  5jUa5  (_juu»->  ^a^s  £>Ac  tfc>J»  t_i*x/o.  pL>3 
iou^j  j.a.LuJj    e>A*ij^^   ev»   *&jj   U>oJ\   'sSX{\   o^j  o>!  V,j\ 

Oci,l   <Jl3l2  sS^S  jAiXi.  U  jU^<  J5"  <_£»  Lg^c  J,*ajsu.  eyl^^c  jJj 


Jit. 


a^Ul  »J  (**<j,5  j^Ac  <*k^  <AiU  »J  j*»j  \^o  ts^cj  *!>  c&>J!  p«Uil 
*U>  i_j^.  «Uc  *m  ^/^~b  gyy^Jl  <-**«*?.  ^z*2*-  U«  <J^«a*    *_^-*^ 

Fol.70b  tfj/SM    XUl    <>aL5.   UJi  Coo   (^*»"i   (_5*  &**V*^-   i^3c3j  JU-Jac   »Ji=J 

^^c   A\\   (Jjis*j   py&\   t^s*-*"*  rf.   <-*^    cU2   ^   W^»    <^c> 
^   eylxlwj    <jyli»«L>    ^jLLuJJ1    lxi5y«»    ^AS^JJ    ULUx*    o*C4> 

^5*   UUui>   lA^cl   jUi.cM»  (JjS   (JsJ<a>     ♦  H>yi>  si^.   <-***   *Ul   o* 

"Ulj  L^^i  w^  (^  W^  vjfy*  *^  o^tf  ^yd!  ,_ybj  'iiLi  j^viJ! 

^ja*-?  (J*v*^  o^^-*    cv»  cJj^    (JLuOj    juwtv^i    o^£   s-^j    CuUi 

LwIaJki  oTyo2   %^swu|  vjyjL*o»   *S   (JLU-?  ouuIaJlo   ^Jjui..   ci.jJb 

(JLo^?.  5.IW0  ^  ol^JI  jaU  2U*>»AiJI  cJUi^i  cyJ^ail  f$  t/iJlso 
^j-O-ll  s.a*JJ  20^.1  ^U  wLikxALi  ^il j4ji  (^.i>i\  (c*^  c>*k»l 

(_5^   (J^i^svyo    (JaIsJI    ^sUI    5.JUO   t/XI   jUi.cvLW*    *  t>!V*ll  <*^W 
[II.  ?.]  M 


J^Ji     pj\     pj&*}\    \^3Uc^     \-J^\    S-^tVO       *  S/bUJl    ^JjJi    S^aaJI 

I^aJ!   l&liAi   ey^sai    «J    jUi^    IaUj    v^A    *iLjia*   iyj>\    Jai»  o^WI 
(jiwO.Ul!    (j^cj    (Jiij^xaJl   (_i^>    l$3,Uc    Oo^a^j    o^-j    p.^U»3l 

S^i  (^>aX»«»   SJl^JLAJi  jl>    ^yja-ljJJi    So-c*  ^jo^o   (_*=^  ^^5  <_54-*-^ 
*d&j  ^.W.t>    (_*J\    Igi^s.-^    pO    s^i    (JT  j>a*3    JUuJ]    pl?.l    Oi>c 

(jaia)  Ivo  2«.Uii  ev*  W-?j  o-j-jv^*^  o^**^  o*  Ij-**  tci»<3  ^-<ivc 

j^jAC   jfci    !*aajCuiO«    JU.J   ^»i^<aXJ.   ^UU    p.Lyo   (Jwi  l&Xo   !ui    j-^.^5 
pW3  (^    ^4-^»    '^sv.Xa*,!*    (Jkxai      ♦  liUs    (j>aa^o    >-^l'«    »43!*^.l 

sJl^JI    <>ic    *K\j    i^Jo}  ^>W.<->    t_*31    (i/.^jivc.    (Jl5|    joUXcu    C-^jlU  Pol. 70a 
j^J.O   y«S^S«    JUu^.   cJL»j:^5\    *<>£>    ii>\5j   (Jxai     ♦  (JLi^O.    9^°j 

ij\   Call    >Jo«   O-9^^   Cy-?^  ^-*-£    «><V?  j-*3^    ^y^*    c->UT  5.^    c>4*^ 
iU^  CXV»^>   <Ju*,y.  ^*c   cA^    Ju«a*      *  JoJl    (Ja^I    l-ir^-    Li<->-^?' 


«JXo     (_)b     h^     »jU*>il     <>**     "j.^S\Aa»j\  ^aa£JU    (jla^jLoO    (_y»a.a 

<>a*      *  jiawj   ^1    J^J!    ^    u^5^  J^    (J^W    (►aIoaM    <J\yd\ 

Fol.  68a  Igjt/j^a.  o-*-*-?  ^yJ!  jUaIsxJI  S^aaSJI  jUaJI  *  S<>L5|  tfij-^j  2M^.b 
J,i.|o  p+)-*Sy<>  «r*UaJ!  eJy<>*S|  8(>>y^l  f>^  c,^  £>U!  ^/^sJl? 
ey/i|y>    U.    poJd]    ^y    t=^*£    JU^Jl    «fc>^5    '&*.t>X\    *<>«-?  ^aiJl 

i^J\  ou.tvuJl  uu^y.  o==w,  ev»  &**y»  t^y^j  iJyfcU*  lgil»^j  slka*> 

t)JliS|  5.<wo  ♦  {j*>£>.j2*.  L-SiUo  j»vJaJl3l  (_^ix>.<>i3!  fMoS  i_^£  'v****  ^-*-> 
^.(JjsOO  pX&\  f)j+ij*  i^JklUI  C_?y;t)-«JI  *l>a*«JJ  (_5^J  '5-"<^  W? 
<s._^i5l  ^^  j*j^  <_A»j«el  e^c  gJ^a5!  cy^  <JjaJ&  ^yyiJl  lg3,Uc 
^jJkc  jU<o  ^=^\  Oc>a-5  '&^*fl=J\  jfci^sJI  ^  UbOcVA-  e*V*-^  o-?I 
L£*Xx»|»  jjsxJi  ^-^sb  c_?c>c5  &cv«  ij^-o*-*^  i^jU4i  (J<w!  j^**-?  c_5^3'^' 

t^A^jiJJ*    *  '&*a->  p-tH-iy  s^J»M  i_£K>*}i  *c>A*kxJJ«  5-»<o  £>*»/•* 

♦  L&A-*    yfcUaJI     tfc>„g>^.«     SJt-O     \-£-?     (_£>»-SV>     yj\     ^yA^jidJ.      SJ^y? 
Fol.68b  l_£^     U*»-?.0-*M     f-^     i_s^     *•*—     ^      *  L£>y>    L5j*     O-*     S^O.ol1 


C>a>USj  wUxyw  *j±Z}  £V*  O-?!  ,-«^=»-  Cy-?1  ^/^^^  ^|y>  (JtU  (Jxa* 
p^^a*  <S$j\  $yl>  ^Loj  ^l^  cJ^Uj  ^\ysuc  V(S$j\j   uy>"$$  sMJJi 

v^^ii  l$J»L  <JJl^  pAo-c  o-?'  uj^IjU"  l*U>  i^j/a.l  <J\jj  ,^i 
o-***-  J^  <_5*  ^a^-  i^>b^  W^=-  cl*^  Skv*  e»^-^  (_5*  S^v0 
&.«>!  <_^=u»>  c^JiU^  t/*5/»  ^W  Us^  o*1   ^j^"  p^  L5*  p^- 

Oi>JLo     JCX*a^«     Jfwvo    WUUuj    ^ir-0     *<>=»-U    S-*^»    £*bo    ^Uo  j^l 

tAAl    »M    <J*»5    W1*     fcA^"0    cs*    <-^>0  J.^-    JUa.?    L^     J^ai  _^yfla.  Pol.  68  b 

Vj\mL.\  ^i  o,*  \~»S  sdxiU  e_SyaU  d>;=tA'  c^y"  ***  o*^"  tJ<>^ 
ff^A^jW^?  J^a*  t^W.o  siU->  ^Us  \-4^>l  o*  £^><3  (J^  t/^jj 
^j  fcSUiu,!  j#£\  p£\  jy=  J^J  sS^S  ^j  rl>&$\  toXJ] 

t=>UJUJi  o],Uy  *c>a  <j>  (A"^j   (^jyJ  b^J  ^^  I*5  ^° 


(__5Xc  (Jix-o  jjfc^  (jjoOjji^o  (_A*o.c)ji3|  (Kwl  ^^c  &X*«y?j  ^i!o  o«5a. 
SAaaJi  tfjjh  (^vo  &aJ!  (JtAo^Xs  OU*/ya-  5j«IsO»  SJylfi  Ujl,  vSvJl 
CS^^^N  -jW^^U  oaSUivJ)  t_^c  (_>/"»■?.}  M»»rs.  isLco  V^Xa» 
uW*^l  O*  *cl*-a.  8J«  JjfcJ  ^olc  yb»  jLi^aU  fV5/^|9  *£<0>U 
(J*"»i  t/'5-?.t>  i_^y^>  j-?oJ  0*6^  *^  ^v<vjiJ^  &3,\-*c  Ot>a.4  (Ju«a* 
^li£)  H/*^  sj^sJI  ^j  &3o*  vo^j^,yjaA\   *-*l  ^yyiJL   Oe>b^ 

-_As=ui\s)i   <*<v*^   eve  s-a*   ouu^cL    »>«ls\j>   ISlXu*^   Li»il«   >.  jLc<>» 

..67b  S^   jUw   jy  ^  jm    e^j   ^1   <J-*=aJ>.   U*   *.*:  ^£==JU   e^U 

L^iL.^  ^y^l    5J5    e>)0(^  o,>st5|    &UCo  ^j.ijJI    e>xs^.    J^lo    ev» 

jUaJ!  vc>4^  J^ai     ♦  ^S6j&\  <_^>|  ev?!  uL,j  ^*dLJ|  sS\±*  ^ 

j»^*3^    SyfclLJi     ^Jy<>*Jl     St>A.uJ|      eyjiJI     Sjfc-ws     5^\j«  ^Ajivol      wiiff 

e>*^  ^-?1  ^sy^l  p**1^  <J-^9  vAs.  ^y  s^lio  ^wj*  J^^l  Jtf* 

VO&j    (JkA»     ♦  S^Lli  j)j2>-    VyiSj    (_^t\*oj    ^s^oj    »JisiJU«    u*Ay* 
c>AUaii    J-vLsJl    (_^,<jJlU    ^J!    jUuxsJi    !6j^S}\    5.aaJ1    jUa-Ul 

*  SybUJl    c_5^jc>-«J\    iJtSA^    N*a^     (JajLswo    ^sUl    5.X.O.      ♦  m.a.j 


(J*s*X*.  ^<V*T  UU«j»a.  5-X31a5»  {j,Va&jJ)  ^^vo  5xL^.  &a*»  it>*fo4l 
<sTJsVoU  tc**M)  L/*-;<-"*-?  sJ«  aLim^s.  iBLl-o  *a*«  sLu»aa£)|  <j>»-o  $aJ| 
^.itn.O.xi    ^AjiJl    o!cV^.\    C*"»     (jM,y*s>     ^jJJ     Lgclx>\     (^>«UouJI     *-<V-*-?  Fol.66b 

vr*£Oj  juLyaa^  (jyli^yi  ju  j^X?^  li/j^yU  <J^*=*-?.  «*JU  i^j^J^t 
^•XuJL  cioUsJI  kA«  ^?  JaJ\  U<yo  Lil  ^15^  i^3,j  ^1  jt-a-lsJ) 
v\S  ^yJl  <Jl*>lo  5.X=cu->  {jM>yo  {jj^  {*»\  <^£  ^?lV»  (_W-c  <jj 
^jj  ^Jjili   <^v<>  eyli^LM  cJ*^  t'j/fyU   st<V^:  <*i>5   SU^UaJj  1$a£uo 

^LyoO*     ^b>V»      y?i     £*£■*     tfy-ot>      *  (jLWjOUi     (J^XssJl    OA^iOl    |»^j' 

cji^.yi  ^jic  ».a»Lu  ^ii  a^ij  t/Uuo  UjjUso^  cyUiim  e/y.o~? 

S^Uo   8^  ^>b^%a    *aacj    O^xXs)    9.Aa.L0l   Tft>44   O^aIJ^    ^Lu^I  Fol.67a 


*  f^>o  /p!  ^Jmj\  ^>.y^  * 


j*<y>.  iJ/*i  <J^»*    *  ^*J^\  jioj  <J>jj*^  y>.o$\    *  »^*k  csi/^ 

e/15^  ^C3«3  tvsu»  jovi  (*>^»  (^W  o>>^  vIh=-  <_s*^  ^  f^*P' 

TfcJA..    JfJlSluj.    'iOy^>    &a3]^,Lc.   i^3<3-?   C_j/**  »-^=>-  'i*^   U^-<J-a» 

yi)  «li»  (j>>9  (_$»  e/^j  **£>->  <3-^-Wj  *a^  es^*^-  cxv^xM-M  cv=«-W 

Xb   W>U   r»<^>^*   Uuslfi  1=vj>j    sA3|    (JwjV*   sui^c   jLoUi/o  (i/»X> 
p.O,l«  H^Ias*.  p.L>.)   <_£»  W^A*  o*  otxi>  ^A>   »jI   y\f  j^ydl  *A=»aJI 

Pol.  66a  ^^Xc    ^Ua^J!    g^tjvil    j^lM1    S.$^>  ^  8L?    {_J&\    >-*aJ!    <**-iJl  ^?.t> 
(JySLi j$\    ~yo   l^yH    (JLoi   ^9    &aAc    (j^t^-   SOjxO   0*^.<>J^    f*"^    ^_s^C 

c^xCll  ^svssJI  ^  t)^».   U^c  ^ij/^^1  !<>^£dJ  5iUx*u«  env^j 

OJyo    (__5*     O^V^     t_S^>lv?  ^^V^' )V.i^o     y>\     i^jjkO.OJJ)     c>A*^     SOfciO 


L  2 


OO.jOi    5^1     (j^Sj     <*jX*.>    VO^yOj  >*jsbJI     £^j     Ua53I    sjiUs    jjkc 

^ykj  IgX-c  Jjisl  >sv^-  ^^c  >^^  <->^W  &W*->  G^^  *>e-J 
Ojyc^Jj  ib.UM)  y\jfo  <J>*29     tvy+sSizW  ^jj^>ji>  yi  Ud>  o-yo^Jl 

3,]^  <j^t^.  *$jX>  Ug.u  <J$  ^jj  Gic>i  jjtLz  Uil   U$.u  JOL£J| 
Vb^'  j}-°  exs^^i'   » V*-"^.  pi>^  ^.o->  c>r*?. ^-?.o  ir,.lso.  ^^ 
^jjJI  jU^-U  S-v»Ui.  t/W*=  ^==^»-   tjf^y  *^*~,   U^>«o  eJ^>  .^AjFoi.esa 
o^bU-vL  ii*wj  t_^-«3  soua^  cst^l  c-^W^M  (_y  p]y>b5'  oua^ 

ijJb  sJJi  ev«  c^-^j  *<s*  (_5**=5  5-"b  ck»  ^  cr^-  fr-*^^  'iAi*£» 
5-vi    (jv»   oj-^3;    (^y^    cy^   f">A?.   ,-«j^    o^  jCC^-Ui.  (.^ajoJj  j&L-ol 

JUJ  jJ  ^*£aa«  L-0  J^-oU/O  ^  jJ  ^-#ii>  5ili  *3/AA-  3-6*  U  fcV>i/^- 
v^O^=J    tails'  j.Xibl    tf^-olc^so   ^^*»x*~*.   B^ysJL?   (Jc<3=J|    LjLsJ    ^ji» 

Uis\}\  (^/fcjyLi  |s5  oi.c>31  j-?/^  'sL»>lxU  l>aJ  oAji3l=sil  ev»  cyJ/^U 
«lo  ^1  ,^31  iklo  ^^suioCi.  (_, U*3i  <JLjkJ  (JuoJlJ  (^y^i^!  (Ju^sJI 
^JSyo    L^a3I    (^/JujssU.    ljilT  2fc3lXuv<i   ^i-*^  JUj.cVO    5a*j    jJIall^sxJl 


_/)W!  tMua.1  L*4?.c)ulu^.  ^   Jo  s-voyu^JJ  [»^>niiJ  *y»/=»-  S^^H^ 

Pol.  64  a  ^1   oUx^JI  (J^O  0^>*   L>"_y?  'tf^j^  ^  W<^'  b^   S^^a^iaxiJLj 

(JuO*     *  iJtJ^yuJl     *a»jI    (_rlc    Ly£>   jl.O  y>.J&    <J\    j=^\     (Ji)t>    'iaauuKi 
Lo|  ^?.c)Jl    lc>A   (J^ii  jj&*    'ijZ.yz.*    S^ysaJI   (JuLa.|s5  jJ.csJI   !<>A  (^f 

«^V=cv)L>  l/vgX>  SJj^aI!  'i^UM    ♦^jOliO  »Ji|sJJ»  iUw  <Jf  ^  Jkilyo  U* 

(Jwoj  ^^^    ^LuOl    libOc)^.    plj+iyo    ifybUaJ I    c_£,<>jl)I    iJ^VAJuJi    (►ouul 

^aXc    JI<>JI   oxS3r3|   s^L*>c  t>t>^5   Sylxi^  jjvi  Liol*  sui  vvx>» 
^ub    .1   jUkx.  (J^  o^o   s.->»i>  jMxc  evoli  ^  U^J  <>**?.«  y>bJ| 

ev«     JjJi   ic^   l^   (^xioLiJJ  cyjj\_><jj|   oUT  c>-$»i    (J^*a»     ♦  jj>2vc 
Pol.  64 b  -lil    ^9    U-Sw     (tV^.    Lwv3^c    tsJ&Xaa    L^bysl,   ^_«hj   0>j,l>0    oma-l 

CdjJ  yfc«  e/y^r*-^.   *-*M   u*>bJ]  <»*x==o>   gvs-k*-  aJ*   sLcly^L  J-vdl 

CVC       v).tVl       ^4>#->       <k>ASO       liTjui'       (J-*aJ|       'Ud«        *OlX«       <^Ltw       LJ-A*^ 

£j>\o^>  <»i>)s53  W<v*  S.**^.  jw»A-?  W?  r'3'Xy0  ^***<    ♦  ^>^5'  ^W^- 

^'iUJl*  (j*yOli    cl^uiJl  tj-A^JI  |*axA->  (^Uaw  J|  *.A«  iaJiJJ  *A<>Sk.| 

{jjjs9j&  (»a^  i-*]yfcb51    ♦  oiS6^*^J   yN  (^t/*^^  c_^<3-*Ji   tj^aauAJ 

[II.  7-]  L 


JaJl-SVjI^C^vs    ^yl  ^a*3|    icf\S^O    (^yOj    t_i»>.!L>    lcj,<3    ^_£vC    '*>yUS    ^l£» 
^1jc3    Vil^jikCj     2>.*au3  yj}\     ZjO    &a»    (J.^.^!     *-*aaa)    {Jo)\    ^^.iM 

^ylc  <J.*aJ  liw.  0"<J-<V-?  ty.0.  jj  jo!  jJU:  sJJl.  Co^j  OU^L? 
(_^?.  b^  O^*^  *<>&  jUaJ!  ^Jj  <J^*  ^-?  C_>^«a3  jU»  l^A  »a» 
^jAAyli  vy2>M>  ^.(j-JI  ^j*.  exv***  ^a3(  \oJ>  ljso  sIa*  ^i  «m  jj 
j^S  i^Xxxiy^.  S"*A-y\  »(j-A^t«Lso«  (J*«29  *  c>-^J  tf>..u*iK>  &A*  tiAJj 
fcJULul  jwiaa)|  (Jv^lo  eK»  s-l^tvo.  UJl  cjisfcLi,  e^UuL  o^Jj  j.a.»» 

O^law^Jj     OUs^J,!     Ia5\_=0l    SjU>c    ^e>^-«     '^1x5'    o>L»     c_j«^J,( 

O^}!    j».w|    t_5Xc    S.*a.>    «U*>    ^-^5    (J^»   TJUAJI    tf,l*£   t>c>^5    (JjUvl  Pol.  63  b 

j>.o  eve  p^rs^L  oJj   cy  e/^/^   W'^  c_^^»  *4>c  g;;^  ev» 

^yj    'ii^itvo    c>~**3l    (J^^-j    £aa»|    (^jJix>d\    U*=>}C    cJ>*^    W^*** 
^A^i.cMlJl    v\yei\    (^i.OyoUJl    ^51    jyfclk.    cV-**3l    O-""    <-£*■?.    f3j    lA£>^ 

cJ>U  oxA^l  JxuvJL  S^\.yi  c^.c>-*31  iJc>-A.-uJ\  'jjy*  '^W*  o?.t>31 
c>?.cV3l  L^A^i  ^y°j  (^/l  o-ajo.  ii-iw  (J)'  (^/e  »->m-?  o^0  ^j-?-  e>^^P 


jb».«  *JOkli  \o^-  S5^*  i^cV^c   *m   0-^-y9  2L>.,jJ:  (J.-Luii»  5-vo  O^io 
e>=v>    {J*S*    &A.Li)]    sjiaa^    .LSIa.    sJIaS    (^*a-=vJ]    <JoJc>    (y«     Jo 

*  -,U2d>  cJuii.  (_^*b  «-l~»-  vwl  !,>*  «L*>  *xL  ^a^I!  'j.<0  rfJL«a>» 
jJ.dJl  \<j-&  &**••?  ^  S-X*Ac|  <>»  e>^«  r-*^3-^  ^A  cJ^'^5  cJ^*j  (Jw«* 
gvA.AuJ.1    c  ^ui   licVy^   &/«\j|  t_S<j-Jl    />l*3l  lx=J    (•^X0^   ^/°   1***^  C?^ 

^Ias«   o^-^    2^»^o   ^Jj   c>-*-?   lA^j  i^>iyo^l   (>o   (^  4>svi!  jJ 

(Jk»b  ^  <_J^  cW-*^!?  ^aj!  (_£***>  siUjt^ji*  <J^  o^M  's.*-^ 

_^?.«>3i  !<>4^  V^ajl-o  iJiSt  (^y^o  $.xju^u  L-o  <J£>   (jiaiw   i^/lT  tsij. 

'•ZjjyZ,  !UJ   J^S    ^    ^^    LScJ\    yVCLI    ijjfc   ^JJli    ^Jj    (^o    ^yyiJl 


(Ji>' 


Jl*^  v\jj\J  oxJiil  e>^  ^l£«  ^3  Ju&J]  o^$  JUi  go<>U 
(J\jj   cm*a)!  i^ICo  (_i»«i  jo  suAclj  tj^A.iuiJl  cJy>«  ^^o   <^jj 

gv>c>-?  5-aJI  cJj-*-?.  g^?t>U  b>^J  S*»c>3t  TIO-&  ^5*  ^.jJl  <_y"  <^U->.  (J* 
.-.(^»  (_iiu*/^5i  <^j!  (_).>ai3l  yj\  ^-yiJ]  L^iiAi  g.jo\\  ^_J\  I4X*  j-*-^.} 
pU^  <>*£  sS^S  ^Ic  UCu^l  (_sic  Ja^Jj  S^X^  J^c.  5>Lb.  ^mi 
t>A>aX>.  s^LulCj  juTlyo  ^  ^jJI  ^yl  ot^o.  j^nJI  pUo^l^Ls  *i 
(_^>l==ui   <j^   (-V*   (_^^   SjJIL  jui»  (J^>c«  S/Jlc  s,iaXs>  $.Ai  LioU 

<Ja*sJ    i^/UA  Jl    tf»JiAjO^.»    ^AJiaiJ    dOjte    tji.   (JT  (,» ^i^=)    &J  *iX-o 

<JU==J!  Scvc  w^3  ^^  '<^*  ^  ^^  p^-«3i  e>j^sJI  oo^p*  r<5-& 

C*AX-0    fL-0     .Jo    JW>L.JiJ|    J^A»vjuJ1    &AJ>«K   j_5*    (^SsaJl    (Jk=-!t>    cV  ^-?.cvl 

wjjfc  <J&«  _^/«^!  ,X<£i)l  ey<>  Ui.   U  e/W^P'  c/^   (^  <S^>    *  Si  Jixu^i 

tf».c,jJ.  (^aL  J>t>)J  tJliki  ^1  » JLw  &a!c  cJ^1-5^  *4^-J^=)  p^bJ^ 
8.3U*    Ooj^    SjtL»    tfcJ-T1.   ia^O    !LvO    \j<jli    11a1*3    ».^AsJi    o^o    (_>«^-or#L 


C**°    (__5-?l    ^/yiJ!    ■**$J^>    * 


'*-»*••?  c^v^j  W-?  p^]^  J>!>^  o**^  *-?!  ^A-iJ!  L^SjUc  t>c>^?-  u^tAs 

c3<>^=  cV-X^bH  ox'iU  ^(J-6*^^  ^^/^  0***M  W3->^  t>4>=-  StV^AxJ! 
Pol.  61  a  ^v-c  tfvjw  jLcL*js».  ;o»  ^w)^J.t>«  jL*Atac  il*A.>     *  i^uj^Xi    |»JX>    ».»ts\i\ 

5yJl    (_5jyii^.    <_>.*£    Ia^J    (JjM    (j.*    y&*    (^^JkjXW    p.lsO    ^i|    (juuUjitM 

yaa-  U»  jj&o ^\id  ^31   C-^iJ|   (jv-o   Oj*  J^^  lA-1**^  s3jUjl>    »XA| 

^1^  ^LL>»  ^r>*i^  O-0  *^l  o?.c>J  j*i\  (J^=5   U5   JUw  ^ajl^Lj  ^Oj 
^o»  ^IXuo   jjyl/j  LioU  jy^^  8**-**"  f*    l?  ^r?tv^  '(3^  cu^sCi   <_k> 

!<>A    (»i'lsJ|    C_f^-!«  .^  <>*«•.    >^V*^    (Jy=>\  jA&    *-b*    <-£o.    *Jj    li>A 
Pol.  61b  O^    l^Uuii    &3,Uc    OOJb.    |»i    04,^b    J^=.    t;!    ^l^y^ii^.tjJl 

oTUsfc  "»jj*^,  ^Ui^JJ  ^UeJ}  (JtlLL   ji^AsJi    cX>    *a.^>«  (J^l    ev* 
cJ*=«-o»?.  y\  l5^?.  (»-*'  o-?.t>^-  o\->  >.a3sc»  **;&*  >.^Li  t>^-««  i^oili  oil 


*  gJ**s   (_^l   j^awI   £i>^> 


u, 


v>iir  jOil^i    yl     J^iUi.    Uil     ij^w,     o-U-«a3.     i^3 j     <^0     *a51«     Gjj  j 
j^AS^i.     <>AC    jUSlu^l      <jyO     &*s0     (ysOj      OA*i^^ij      (jlxoIuJJ      t>t)jJi 

jjaiiio  (J»^y!  o^iyc  ^/ui-JJ  jUa->  *  o>.=eJI  ^,1*j==u  (_^xiUJ|  \j\*yo 
^J>\  (Jy*.   U^J  j->&±>   £*=sJi  J^*)    <^"j&\    ^^0    U^*=»-    ifU>    (_5j.J|  Fol.  60  b 

^*^b5i  ^?.<-)J\-?  LJj-^j  (JaJUewo  ^^  £»Ai  oj^ii  O*  U^  jy 
2U*A    ^/lyy#L>»    tj/L-^*     |kwL>    &*A-?}      *  i^UU    (JyyJ!  j-=*-?    (jLLi    .Ac 

o*^?.<-s*-m   &*a.>   L$.>  jo.^j   '>.aX-<>    ♦o^i^l    Vji.io*   -ij^Xo  (J>aso 

5.AAJ  ♦  (^liUi.  ^>-«aJ»*  i^jmj-iX)  tf^^-U  &-*a?  f*}^  ^Oj  *  >L.A-aO 
(J»^*Ji  j»Ac  1^3, Uc  0<>»»  i^jjjj^j^.  t_|^U>  <>a£.£J1  oV.^^JiJi  jkwI  ^s. 
<_»55v?  *I=a=>.  C-^i  c->A~w  ^kJL-o  lg.j»  (JLSliuJli  C/hJl  ,-«A£U  y>\ 
cLxu*J|  <>a^4j!J]  &■*£■?    *S.-»aXc  'jjcy^  W-?5  O1"^-/^-  LJy^"0  S-*a>  W-? 


l^*-"- 


(_^c   &*aaJ1   *<3-a»   c^UiiM   (^»   aA^c.    w.^Li   e>?.<3-^    exy^A' 

LixbL  ^«-*=^  jo.».ix>.  L^j  fX&li  c^fcj-s  c^oVTj  \-g}**^  ^gi  ^j-32^" 

(jj>\  jjs*j}\  ^y]  «US3\  -js.  g^yiJI  c^UaJ\  jLtf'Lo  ^s\J^   (^i  J^j)  W' 

^j^j^JJ*  5JL-0  (^-o  SvAAf  sLx*»-  «^U<3  (.^^  O^U  o^vX3i  ^1*aXw 

•As   jUaIoc  joj  oCJ^  o^*^   &AM  .^4^1*    W*^    ly»cvA    <>S    oi^l 

^J    0-^-\     {-&**    UUi     jj    Isfc^Ao^l    cy^cvM    t/\    V^J    lAj-'^JL?.   |_j<^*?. 

Fol.  59  b  ^aIc    ^fcX^l    iJtVo   <>*■?}  ^IXuO   &*uaaa£3I   tf<>ifc^,«l2=o«   jUxuj!   ^.O 

L.iUi.  L^x-o   vsuJl  <3-^>-\j  ^a*  &Aa==oJ  t>c  e>AAx/LM4ll  't^~?  .^^ 
^wIajIJ!  .-^i?  (_m^jO,!  jjo^>  ^L  o-?.c>M  _^==^*  t>^-^}  eJyiJl  (^0 

t_5(>£«  (.y.iu'-w  (_^Aj5p>  ^^   u>aAw    ey^*-*!}   ;m«>»'^.  «j\-*£   lAw*s.   Waa) 
^jA.  l^.>    f-A^?.  cV^-1  0»a>.   jJ»  l&»A**i«    (^a^IujIJ   r*^?   >*^  W<^ 

Pol.  60  a  (J-yJl     ^\-^  0»J    ^    I^IoaM    lyuJUi.1    I^aJL  j^xJi    ^    l^wLwl. 

<>*>    UJl    ^_yX    oKj    cJ>aa3|     U>     l»jl     S^^Auj^I    ^1S j  _j=*~U    (J**\S  £y\XK>\ 

K  2 


(__5*  cta-^-^  cs1^?  c_?>^  es^y0  )^"1?  9t>r^-j  ^V^-*  *-^*  *^  t_>tc  Pol,  58  b 

C^ft*?.    (^    V^   (_5^   <^~i    V6   ^   W^    ^^»_)  _/"*c   ^   (_5»   S^  Lm^a31 

<-*?^a?  o-^  t>iS*^  g^J^  o-$£>  (S*z*    *  cj*^  j-;SV"?  v*}  *&<>&Li 

5»L«>IaM  iXujj)  ^  lj-^5  ^(j-> jjcvq  yy*>\  lJlSs-  e>i!  (^ms>1*M  ^\  u.c 
e^o  <jw*^*j»  (^1*31  <^^*£  joOl  ti>.3UJ  oUaasdl  (^>l^*c  si^i-  ex 
(^1  ^*C     CA5^  j-k3*>     Ufc^i-U     JUi.tvl!     W^     &ia*&.     vJiyO     <Jl*==J( 

CJ*X*i^    tf^laA*3]    ^9    ^_£(j}\    gsSsd] j+£  yis\9   g.±JL)\   'sJyi^.  (J.£xu*\9 

■LlkunjUl   ^v*    >a*jj!Ji«  ^*.Ji3l  (Jk*.sx>  (_^T|Al  e>ilxi  cy^vo«il    ^a-"0^ 

&jo  <_5»  uyzyd  (Juol^.^1  »Ai  1&U.>  jV^JiJl  ^_s">J>  ox  ,-y»!  iU>tv° 

^Ji  ex  ^*-*3^  <Jk*Ai.  ij  Joii  ^"IaA«  s-Ai^oiJi  ex  v?.<->-mM  wl^xx-o*  *-*a-*-? 

^j^juH  <_^>U=Ji  ^IsvjsJI   Oe>U  *£*  ^I^auiO.  cJoJ]  O^svJi  ^J\  Pol.  59  a 
O^-iikCj   OiV^l  "£a**>    O"9^-*^    O^  J-*^    w^?    S^yswi    0*a^>-    5^Aj?*3i 

-*xi  <j^  Ia»^5Cw  *A«  C_^«Ji  eX  5.3«aa»  ^yfcj  e/lc)-^  (J.*.^  S^sv^JJ 
».Ac]^i3!  ^AWjAjLc  jbv\.svj|  ^/o  <_5-?/*^  (_^,"ilssJi  (J-«a*  *  S.^cV^w^^ 
<>A4«iJi  '5.31AJ  JUA-U31  VO-&*  *j\2$\  5,*x<j.*Ia/e  ^s^il^tj  l^^.»j 
^y^AjaJI  jAsOl   ^>!  l^>  p^J>.  ^ir^sv.J!  (Jr^Lio  o^''5^'  O^j-^ 


c_«J\  L^a*  t_JKii  *Lo  ij^/ysu  eyili'.  I/ojU!  Ll>  l/*c>-»  l/^  (J**1 
^vXi    !t>A«    fV^   &b«  jJ<Z**  (_)*IxuxC.|   <^*    UjasCi    jli^tviCx/IS)!    ^_J\ 

Ju<=i^Ji  wLiuALi  i;iv)j  ^»^i  *.»^=-  <^j*  eV*=j  oj  pLiJL>  jfV*^ 

j^^>    ^j)\    cJyoi)\    ^yic    <-V^     ^i^j^     W-*^     *<-^-;^     tf^UuJO 
*.&yo\     LvT   lJl*Ai     -.L2J]     ^J]    JO    !»OyU>»     tf»A*jsO     ^|    wl^VAcl  jS>\j 

•jLsv^sJl  JW^-li  (jyC  ^1*13  Iao^.1  ^VjJJtJl  •>  ilTUA  (^>»C>«  U-wtMli 
L.i\    JUuaaTjO    f*"A*    *■■*•**■  i  J  UiaJI   ^lux^-?.  t_$t>3i   gvxUAJ.1   (J^sO    lib\^w» 

oia^.1  *&«  c^'jr^^  t*5  Jr^3^  UaIa  ij^liJLi  gyO^sJl  (c£^.  t/^" 

JLs\>  .iT^m  L-K^?  |<^5  *-vyj  r»v?.  i^^-"*-'0  (V^S  L-c^_i3\  <j>/o  Uo 
♦jlsv^saJl  (_£*  l^^i^ui  f*Vr'  3^<>»^7!  c/3  t_jLs\i  ^j^^xJl  ^^sxLJ  l^%i 
Jv*ai  o>_^i-  (_y*>j  cj3»->1  ^>v«-?  j-^-2"-  j-H<^  t>A2a.  I^aac  1^a3L  (Jjoj 

[II.  7.]  K 


<J&>$)\   {^j*^    f»^t/^    ^laiU  ^jkc  La>!  j-==uJl  c^Xtj  j.=vJ|   ^a^£  Pol.  57 

*  yJ$\  lJ}  <-^-J  iUjxvl!  o*a£>»  ^  ^fjj  C-^-stJU  Lsw^l  l^^J 
(J^*>  55^^  u**ao  'a.x?.<_M->  1^/15"  ^!  _^_o^o  (JSLdi  cAxf  c>4^i  (Jj>ai 
L^iJI  c^i^  .W^  i>W=^  po-3-?.  o*»  \-^/*3i  ^l  &4-J  j^.o\\  o?W 

a.£aCA   (_*aSj   \j»a*Cw    (jjuU3|    i^yo   JsJ*    liTiAli    i^yo   0-^J\    jJ    0"i^*X>    *J 

\^x.<  J^o  Cdi.l  oL^l  "o^N  c_£/^  04j1  (^1   sJJb^  audi  ov« 

^jCa*  SjUjOI  *^3  Oc^so.  sJJLj  c^yUaii  ^»J4.1  V^  ^^  cl*^ 
^\i.  Jg«ai  <j^>-|j  j-^*-  W*^**  p-^5  U-*a**  lV*-ja»  ULw  |»J^sn. 
jU^5!   JwdsJI    (►aAJ^!   wj^oi   i*,LJ   o>>&^  Lit>3i  Wi^   Cy^    C*"A^ 

j^U      >-V^     5^>b5     C^-"^     <^>*N     *j*-*»j   J^-^     Cv°     *<>^     (^yi^ui 

5.juu3«  jjiUo  (Ja.ju^\  l£^j  <_?i>-*^  viA-*****  r^J  ^^  &*■*  *•*"* 

SjsC     t/cMi     Ui«     cJi.ol.x3      8^*^,1     (i/l     <J^^      l^ijl-?     (_n*Ab}l     ^^1 


Pol.  57  b 


1  Add  ^. 


<>A^.«£J|  **J\  (__yXc  5JlA^«  »  SjJfclkJ)  [O^'SyO  (^O-*^  S<>AjuJi  f-wl 
4.3]      (J^aIssJI     (^^O^yJiJ]     SJtAJj     j^S^m     (j^jjObi      cLsuiJi     (_|aXsJ\ 

ijjtiyo    o|    sLajuaaJ     *  *-4<S*5    tf«Aa.    c>ajl-o  j^o    sLaJUv«    ^LXuU*    >-4^ac 

cLsUaJ]       <>A^.jjuJ1       *.ku\       (jAC       &xUAaJ«         •>  (^/IaAj-U       «c)-AjU*aJ       jUuAA^ 

Pol.  56  b  (_J>*sOi»     joyi     \^a!c«    0~-ol*J|    2uuA^5o     aj.^sll     ^y*     *-}l    D-A^ji^J 
(_S^i.!    **a*>»    &a!c    t/j-wcjJu.    (JXaA    l^i     jwXUJJj     ^yLr^.jJ    JoJ| 

0^.<_viH  ji.G   s^-yM    <JJ*-]ci»  itA*&>    «o-£    s^i.    (JJuJi  ^>,t>j  cJ^st?. 

S.4==Jl     VO^>     tj^ij*}]     j^a.       *  gJllI     ^     S-?.<_S*^     p-^'VS-?      L*A«, 

^1  ^s*^?  g^Ul  c-^W-  o*1  l_S<->-M  <>aJ1  ^Y^J  o=»i  \-^»j  ^i 
I4J3X*  ^uj  fjf}]  o.4*i\j  p.U^3l  <*a*^.  e/1  ^fj  J^i  ->e/b5i 
tM^/*  JU?.cvi^   ffc^   Ui    L^iJ!  i^Zvc      *  (J^Sj*}]   <^<   L^aa>   jaT^JL 


(_5*    ^JOj    <*-£>i>-^     i^S^j    <J>yd\    i^jjj^)    (jyo    (JA    L*jfc.    c^y 
SJJj    ^gj    e/^    Oc>*Ji    ^  ^ixfi    <*-}^-M    «-*j    O^y-A^y^^.d   'tk^SjlzJ  Fol.  55  b 
Infill   cAA]Pi   f^2*"?   W^J    S^cXaCv^]    <£j>Jo.    <_>>WI    (j^wUil 
.kJuJ  £a^  <*-j-«j  &a2»Aa)|  tcjjfc  (J^It>«  jOjLuaj  (JLJLwl  (juu»>JUwIj» 

i£j\*\]  <JjJj\  ^=A±  ^JcAji  ^£.  TJ^A^sJl  ^>-?.cV-?  (J>« i,J«il  j-?.^!  (Ju«a» 
bjj&O    {-ye     U^i     »A»     S^jcSJK.     ^/^.IL.     ^IXuO.     CjLuiTi.     S^.LsO. 

W^U  cjj/*!!  ^r?.oJ^  t^j  J^a*  C.*i>  e/v^  o«o  Ux>j  ^J]  s^Jj 

SjLa5>     (^-o    i^Jo    ^j*    (^lk<wJ|    jfOUol*    jiA£)->i»Jl     0^**}i    CK°    r>VV. 

sJ>L"<>b5L>  jLiljO  ^«  sJKJL-o  $J  C>*aJ  o^o  Sj-AaT  sxUa.  cJ**c 
gvAjuxtl    ii/l    exSA==*Jl     $JLhX«»     (_^u.svA3i    S^S    (jyc     cUi|»    '^.ujO<_s>;b)l 

&XU  (JaI   e>-<  >]/^b5^-?  <**-;^==^  J^*=>*  Aaa^!  tyA-VT  <>==^  jJ  ^> 

Ia^-1  cxy-«j  <e»  &xJliu>  o^k>«  c>a-y  ^  cJ**a*  »oUixc|«  s^feJ-.-o 
^l  a^fo  ^ktiL  eyU>»^Li^]  Ij^AD  'jiUA*i»  (>aS|s5jj  (»u»S  jU*w 
ijyfclDI  *joiyi  c_5)ij-*^l  «<>aau]J  j>.*a3    •> <Jx>ja)\  ju=-U>  £>>b5l 

(_5^C    SJ^V?    J«AC    J^ATi-b      «Sj^51     ».^1    (_^u^c).iJ|    pxju]    (_^£   L5j=*\    s^^j 


Kc)-uAJi.«  .v^JiJl  ip^  (_y&  ^gXJI  s^N  (_5»  p\-?J  '£>^  (J^5  >53-y^ 

oliju  jjcuJ  s-h  (jMO-iW  J^==^  y^.  ,^s  JU^\  LJs  S-X*^j   &tM 

Fol.  54  b  ^Ia&J|     (jso     'ijJyS    S^lV+A.     S>aJ«  jl\d     t^Jils*.     &aXc«     %<$&     i^T^W} 

p*V)Li^\js\Ji]*    %j+&o    (J^s\3  Jos.*.  ^.a.aT  i^/JCuO  S^-o   (^ylfrOl   (J^-lOj 

(^v0«    (^Ia&JI    C-^-ulo.   \-4-v0«    ^IXaimJI    l^A/c    liuo.    v^O    (J^=a3    ffWo 

yfc.   (^^jjcX\   id\*&t    \^a£uo   ^xJl    c^jb.cjJS  jSVuj    ^    jAaVo    e»^i 

SjUfi    IcJ-^L  jjcl*    sL^-o    ^IaA  J!    jLaJ!     ey-*-*X^-!«    &-^-yi    o^« 
^i   O^cjjlLI  _^.cjJ1    \o^>    ^y->j    ^4s)\    eA-**^    cUx^lj  oi,l?.cjJl 

Fol.  55  a  ^LwIa«j    (J.-<^    ev^    <J>-?^>    O^  ^-^<^A    (>^  ^vA-""    »-^-W»j    o">*il 
»J    (^SaAJ;    L.*^  <2$"^Ui    *"V^    S^^pi   J£*£"   (_maaaJ>    (JUT  w|,»L    o^Jj 

cy-?.cV3!  ^IxApi  ev<>  «^s*J   §Ia>  (j^X-J   ».^Ji   ssSLm   ^  J^ob  ^ 

^ylV-U    i£U^  ^t>Aj   (_Uai  SyfcUJI    5.3^"   (J&o   wjjAm*}*   JO   ^.cJ-Xi?. 
8.i  cj-^«   U^o  JCsvoj  o«j    ^i   pc>^   *a*£>   cv^Li.    {OjUuA*    UiiLul 


cv°  — •  Vr^  Sole  ^u«  (_^fy^t>  (^_Sl>U«  _,Ui*>  o]  W/a-?  L^yt^ 
^i  ^yio  »3$S  SjW^J  c^AAiOcvi^  ^J^J  La^so.  ^  i^LejJl 
c>ac«    <jyy>  -/4-w  ^-"*£    (*?«*»    (c*   c^aajoJI    o-ac   <^J<3   <jko    su^u-M 

s.^asJI  cJU^l  ev<>  ^,  *ji*&<>>  sL»»jiU  ».a^.IaJU  ^><jJ]  li>Aj  &.*aJ1 

<^o  U^a3]  (J,*.=v.>  ^yAi  ji,oJ\  ^cS^j  &*aJ1  tf<>A  ^^b:  sj^-l  U^o 
>^3<3  ^ac«  ^jj<3-J1j  O^jb^  Cv°  ^-^  (Jw>asvXi.  Ujm>  jLUJL  cxV*^ 
ey,Lo.  ^AsaJl  (Jji>|  (juuUM  Cj\jb(j.)  ca*<3j  cJ^5^  ^(3  ^A*Xi 
$.aAc  L^t^  j-i.cvl}  (c^y0  cV^uu-*-?  t^>*i«  l(>suu^  sLauaaxJ)  ifJ-A 
ikAlkJl     C_£j(>*Ji     (^■■♦^V0    St>A*uJl     *av!     (^jic     jUaj    Wa*-^-  js\^Ji  I"ol.  54  a 

SjUj:  sj  <^«>=«-5  »\>wf  «cV£  OA-*^i3|  tX  (Jx»»  l>aa*J1  '£aa£*ajsJU 
&11»u>,«a«   (^s  oi»£«  (^/Ui  iUw  <_£»  gvAiLU  Ocvo  (j^aJ.1  <>==v..u4i 

joI^jo^  o^)»!  o^o  (joulju-^  (>•>!  c_v>3u>  o^3«i  e^«  l>3^  ^Xi  oa*.^ 

^J\   jl.O$\      \o£>      j^yOj    jjCVQ      ^J^'i      O^O      ^AiL|      L5»/w    J&J      'N>JCS>I 


c_>l^j  jUaIm  j^.3  (^/LA-a..*  lAiL  jccLju^I  ^y  o!j«  v\^><  ^o-o  ^U 

^Ic     (Jai'Jll     <J^==Jl     ^5**41     (j^sJI     J^lo     <j"*A£     eve     *UI     W*^ 

^  ^i2   2r^v  ^  (*A>-C  ^^  cU=j   'i£y<)\  ^J\  UfcUi  ^LUi 

^IsoJU  (_»l^wjjs5U  j.jjl\=ssj\*  (Ja\aoj\  (J>JUi.  ^\  <->l>U  (xy^A^  ^y»^ 
^j  jUSLw^)  jc^Ujo  pX&\  Sjifciy^  c_s,<j.*J|  p-?./*^^0  «<>aauJ\  (»-aJ 

(juua^j-i^il    ^.-ujI    ev<    cjlxw>  ^t*-*    «^  ji.ty*.    <J*f**i    0"<v*l51 

<-"**?.    fc/1    L/'jy0    O^  ^H'y^'    tV^    p-^}    <&)o     c^°    t>Jo.    j_5^^  J-?.^ 

^aaJ]   e^  ^gAj   jJJ]   j^aIT  (^^A^yo  jUa.^    *  '£a£Lc   e^A.^.j^iJl   <_£,  1*3x3! 
s^i   .iTjLil  J.a;J!  ^i  ^LLi  ^jXc  £,U*J!   ^y  jwuxoill  jUaLxJ^ 

Fol.53bUJl    ^9     ,»^^  ^UJ|  ^UcbJl    Cy^   j^     U3^,U4|^jj|     J^J 


I   2 


S.*^    sJUjuuS    'iXxM  j^jLA    <^yo    (y^jjLai j.    eJU^I    ^i    *.AiU)|  Pol.  52  a 

^AaJ"    "£cU»»      (**}      S.A*-?bi      t>-6-?     Ub^    yN  ^i>"^     *!<>^<£JJ     iy^JLz* 

^ITj   <J*«ai  <_^*i>  c_»b^   *-*-«<  j^*\-o.  ^  (J^-=aJ^>  cs^^  S,yLm 
(_|*c  ev  cJ^^  y^j  oav^a  juIsk  t/l  cJ^5  jUJL»  ju&a.  »j  ~.»> 

t^^o-ol    Qa^J    S^asw    (Ju^yi    o^j   CvAj    (^L^i  cl*^?-}   W*6^ 

t^v»i,Li)U    cifJ/Cj   p«^3!   jUu<yiL>  3J^*il   VjLxxi[ji   ij^lk!)  (_£,,>*JI 
^»  ,lA  ^aJuPI   ^\  jJJ!  <>a£   i^yoUi  ^yjyi.]^  Lg^Uc  Oo-^-  (_£jVxaA3l 

(_^LoaJ!  iyl^  |»laii!  J^s.  ^ic  ULi^]  (_5<3^  °)y$\  '^»  o*  ^ij» 

%*    Oj-^J  ^.UsJi     C^*?.     ItM    U^O^.    &**-    S^SKjOi.    W^  C5 oJi 

h>U  (JaJI  *U  CoIajl<5  iuuc  ^iU=  »*^  ^c  '^*  W-?  ^-^ 


«  'si/Jo)    S,^-?    tfcJ-64^1    5-**-?      *  1<3^>    (JJL*aiJ\    ^al     va»    V^XsCi* 
(_^>^i«  Ub^xT)  ^sv^o    <>*    'jXuAiuJ^^o  cJLiLuJ)    (^j.    l$t-uo»  j^* 

^j    l^iLiU    «yfcli3l^,4^3    (^socV-iA     t_St>Jl     c^j^     ^-j-?.   ^*     W-^ 
Fol.  51  b  <^>l5^J|    ^ii  ^4-vs    <_^A.jasJ|     *.■>!     »~J    »£=\JI     ol    £yu2J|    UkLikit 

oax-o   *Uo  ^1?  &>  ^;l5^  ^iali   o»«  (__5>  (J^^^    o*  *^   fUi    cVa> 

t_5jJl  IjLuj  c5jV^>  jLuxAAT^jjl^sOi.  1&J0S  ilju\S\jS*  (J^jsfJ]  (-i 
ti/l^,  <^»  ^#aM  ^-s^-?.  u^O*"0^  oJ-*-c  S^i*  c^l5^Jl  ^al  UbLiol 

^■\  ^J\  (J\y*j$\  ^lisLAi  e/W^  '&***♦».  e>so  Uxi.  ^  ^1 
^<3  cv*^^^^^  IlV^-^J  jwUvUSj  oajiauS.  c_St>a.|  sU^x.  eyl^*^ 
uuoJJ   UiJUaJt!   *oUxct>  JV^sJI  JkUl1  ^u3i  o^l  j^sJ  5^.* 


1  j^ii. 

[II.  ;.]  I 


*      gvW>      (^l      ffrAMjj]      W.U      * 


It6 


c_s*  C5^  £**  itr"kC->lr?^  i<>4^  wWj  c^v**"^  i_S<>fi».l  ».a^, 

*<>iu^j     ^fjJJU     0^j\     |»l*/0     (juutA.iLvy\     U»>J>.<>Jl)!     £JCy>       ♦  Ji»Jl 

I^Lauj  ^i*   jui  !uAc«   t>^-U  gJo-*'  ***  Wsa-?'>^  c>^>  Viai^v* 

CSjt>*J|  i^.&UaJ|   |^.4iyo  iJ<>A*J|  UXa«    p*J\  (^jXc  jUaj     ♦csi^Ja    -jj  Pol. 60b 

,3-yo^x)!  (^ydLu»fc>|N!i  ».«<o    ♦  <^U<j  (Jjvo  <>=^U  g1-?^  W^*j  &A«o.t)Ji3! 
l^jjv.*-?.  t>£  »XS^m»  <>a.uA)   &-LA&.    s<>ajuJ\   i^y0  W<v*  tAfj 

jUA(3^o    >A^-j    {j&yOS    (*-^V*^    l*"31^     O^J    (_5*    ^*^  SJl*jaJ|    cxS*^^^ 
^yfiJ!   tfjjb   o-ic  CAi?.   U^^°   O^  o-*^.l  o-?J  *$<;UA.  (cA^)  *3«X«» 

*.u»JU5    iJ^laX/o  jJ.cOl  !j-*    ^    \JLb\    jo!  (^Xa.    C_^(3-*)l    Vcy.fuuJ\    'ijyo 

j»^x/l    (_5ic    jU<o    d3<j    <>*•?    W^    ^c>^»    p^    #/==4{-^    sJUjl^jI    5-w. 
♦  fcA»    \-gk«j«    ^Jj    JUS    SLaXcj    <>*.U    ^cV*   WiVS   0*^J^J    O^3^ 

Sjiaj    *  o**^-^  (-^j^"  o**?.l>*M  f>*wl  j^yj;  jU<o    «  (_|aSj^.x«\  (^yj  ev» 
^jJJ  S*$\    sJ^    (_5»    e**13l  ^    0>*1    oj^N    ^j4    i=A£Jl 


1  Read  ^Jl. 


^JttjJi   Ijjb   ^ji  Liol    if^iaJ]   eyUxw=l«     TrfjXX5\*   cMJodJ   Tt6yaA\\ 

&a*«    S^l^o    S~a_»«  __>ilo    iy.«a*i».    *^aAc»    (_>«JUJ'  &a>U3    *><>3l    iJvA 
Fol.50a  jJ  (_>3j»   JCvo   i^jui»3  L-o    ^.O^Z*    p^   f"^j    {$   ?J«aJO   (^  C->\  »'»•*>  I  • 

s*i  ^b^    *  gi^j  olt>j  ^isc  »ju*<  f»V>-£->  n)«c)JI  gb  yLl  <JL«el/J\ 

tv*c  j»^JU>  <_^*l>3l  ^-?i5  sJJi*M  *aXc  |s5^>  ^Ua^JI  t>A.!  $a*  c)y^. 
^J\  vo^iui  (_5^41^  ^?.<-v3)  ^Jl   ^^3!  ^y  oo^x*  J^j  >=»-^ 

^ylc  U*iSj  ju)\  (^a^LuJ.1  p\»£  tvsuo  t>i  »ioLs\3l  oyJI  ^J  ^ 
LXx*^  ^i.  ^.cjJi  IJ^-<>i  ^W^^  (^  l*=OLi*  sXva.  ^Ua^)\ 
jb^Jl  (J^-!t>  ^lisJl  ^yai3U  (jj/d)  jl-ol\)  JUUa.  ^Ua^JI  ev* 
♦^l^>  <JL«a3  5,iUu^>  vjSo  pt>-*i!  ^?.(>J!  o^  yN  cJ^  ^«v^  l^Vi 
cyl^j    ^y    t>A»jt    l^e    ^jJkc  ^«y<ai3!  ^->t>    <_y»    (^0-31    jX-^Ji    if  Jx 


Ja-^1  O-fyij   VO-b*^  6-t£^)^o\\  j±.6$\  J^&%  ^wb  y>|  (_>*JtJ\   C^U>« 
pk*lW  d>J^  CS*/*"^  <J^==^     *t/bH  e»«o  ^*J  ^J\  S*9  jj*Xuv« 

ev»  (Jj\   {Ja'i\\j  £.y  ev?|   pla.  <^>|  ^jivc   ev>l   pijfja^  o^l  ^1 

<r>*^   cJW^-?   (J-o^o   (^y^iJl   JvasJIj    (Jxa*   (^.(jJUi  yb.    |^L   C53|p0L48a 
j\>    ^j^s.    f«V)Jl    ^-b>  ^><v-^i    U-wjcJ-*    o-?^     kV*^    U-"v?.<^4>i    vU**i| 

(_5»  ^?.<jJi  lt>*5  ^-?<3-*  W**  d*-")b$W  <J^==^  c5*  ^-^  (J^l  *•*** 

SJuL   tf^Jxl    (J.    &?.\-»JI   (_5»   5.=CWvU>   9.4X^^0   5.SAAO   'i\**=*.^,yo  9*»j 


49b 


jLtAkJ   eyi^jj  ^syJi   (Ja-Uw  ^jXc  j^L   ».ASk.Lu    ^yfc  <_$*^  <<^u£^j^m 

Fol,48a  !«Oc>^-9  UbyOc>Aj  '&-*aaJ1  tf<>A  l*c>^.li  \Jk>  evo^^J  (^'b  &^**-*<V' 
{_$  ,Lo  *^juI  ^^  (-^>y^  uU>  «t>*^  5JLu»£«>  tf^AAf  JUiyylf  L$as»£ 
jj|t>  ojoa.  ^aAc»  *J«aa3\  (J-^-i^  Cv°  ^?W  OUwfc^.  Ufc»Ac»  ^ju^^s^. 
gvi.li    ^J^aoI    I^aAc    ^^  jS)o    2^a«-j    ^<Acj     jL\>Lx/«    ^l>    ^aJ» 

U-*»><"<>   UM    ^S^   C_S*    *"!V*yL*^    JUmaa£J|    e>*^)   l_£/^-l   cW   *-**o 

I^a*   5-jJ^    g***^    ^    2jUc    ^c*^}    s-^jlV^W    CJj/*li  ^-^^  yb 

-A»  TJ^Ia^O  &a1c  ^4^  cUc  t-A^"  *^  _A^  L*=;^  ^-J  i_^  J*>\^> 
^\  &JojS\  \&&>  jJ^-^  %0-=*U  ».«Iai  JUJoi  ^^Jl  ^A.  ^Jj  ^&>. 
^^AjulJU    jm^£M«    5-iilw|sSi    o-"9    S-iWa.  ^,  uisW     ^ipl     &*AaJ|    tf^>A 

Pol. 48  b  ,_y  ^-?.<>3i  \,y&>  'jj$j  ^JlkuJiM  e>iU  ci^*ll  ^yj-Li  _/*«U  y)  o>JiM 


p^*Jl  zuAc  ^^aJI  ^^y)  (_SL&  ^Ls  j^ki  aLAbi)!  S^sJl  e«sOi 

(^^jicsvJI  OjAxJI  ^ji^-suJI  ^1  3^0!  jjJiJi  l^voj  IgAJ  0-J5  r»!ib« 
^^Xc  sJu^ib  sjuoj  OA4x=Eu  SoyoiU  kbXssJ]  oVjKy  cvo  ub^i. 
^yci^UiJJ   ojjbit>Ji  cAxf  c>4^>  b>  ^^c  !<>*  cbv^  >SBC*j  jja^ 

o^i  vo&s*.   t/]/^^  0}j-*-U  ^/?.<>3i    *  \AjsJ\  c_>/*?.  ^  J^JitvLb 

*>  ^e\    [J'laaJI    ^b  t_?jJ^  ^U*M  ^<W*^    W*^    <>*?   U*ob£J|   gX3 

jj    yk«     .^O^kJl    b^*-)     bil     (JJiXc\    ^a*5    0*y~"    £"»3  ^Xwl^  Pol.  47  b 

jjjfcj  ^3.0.3!  I<j-A  O*  2UJ|  cbs^Ci  Uu«ja.^y'<UI  ^.c>31  Ijjfc  ^ 
&a»  tfyxJlj  ^?.o3l   !4>^  SL^JI   ^bb'   ^b^Ji   rb^Si   JSj   U\/j 


(juul^vi  o5^o.  (J-?  *<>?.  o*  ^j*^.  ^  u^jpl  c,^3**  _^*-"*N  c_J»-U=v<> 

(J«     sJt)    S<>C    S^\a    >XJj  ,^[j    OA^auS    SJ«>yJ|    (*■"*»]}    &*ui«J    (^^ 

?fo\ju!  oa>|JlI!  JiisJ  <J^==^  ey^t  *^\;  o2  es^*-^-  ^  ^y?- 

Pol.  46  b  o^   <J^^-  ^vb^   tAxunJl   iojk   XUi  vjfd  pt>is  t>^j   (jfbUio 

t/bdl   ^y^sxJl  ^i.  U^>  jU*J!   tf(>A  &3W*  ^»U   JiiUsJI  pU^jJI 

pUi^l     Igj     Jk=»^     tf,iavO     0*»»£U     iiisJ    *aA**3^     *-**.==vJl>    (_j«^JlU 

^o.'s.j    I  jjfc    (Jwi^i.  ^y»^    ^^V1*-    c_5*    vO^J  ^iUiJ!    pto^U     ii»U»J\ 

Lo  Jw\i^  *.*aa31  *<>&  j^y:]^?.  (^^9  <J5j  <>^>Ij«3I  pUo^!  xil*j  t>JL> 

Ja^Jj    (^aSUuaJI   Jaw«   <_£»    S**A-*3l   VO&*  j>.0^   fX*b    Cv*    S-Ji  (J**SO 

o>LiJ«  'jJ^-io  o>lc\jli  L$3  ^  itj^.  Soy<ait^  sjuaJI  v<jJb*  jLa^i3! 
j^jtVJlJl.  (^\-WJl  !<>-*  i^lLo  cU=*  *  uW.^  o\-s^o^  iJyfcUo 
pb3>^^'     OLa-**»     cJ^*'     W-?   _^-^->J'     (Jw^-U«j«     i^/lo^uJ)     'i.MxsjS» 

y+z*  t_so>£31  ^-V.l  ex-?'  <-Ju«y.  o?.^!  ?^V*=  ^i\  y=»l  e>A5^s*3a 
(^/IaauaJi  ^9 j/Jo  oLuOi  ^^j*)*  s^,lL  lib^Xc  (e*  t>K«  «^Iim  »(>A 

PoL47a  Ja3=Jl     (_5i^^     g^'     L5^  ^j^     ^-^0     C5*     <-^=V*     *^)     (j>»3' 


H  2 


<jxM  £*\oX\  <JI  ol>  **»  ^  <J^>  ^»  Wk^j  <J*>U»*« 

jUmA.  l&==o!<>«  «t>£_,Usj  o^-?  W*3*-?  (J^U  JU?.t>Ji3|  M**3l> 
<J><>a=r3I}   fckuO  <_iiL^  (J-ol==yyoj  OtV«3l  ^  oa*w,«   eJL^I    **} 

f,^^^!  ^^j  K-«m^'L  jU^SJI  ev»  jULa*«  r**ft*N  <Jui«<I  o^^> 
<£jzjajj\  Ua.^>  LM  ^2/}  c^-i»A.  g^J-*^  (juuOj»i^c  ^_>»o,tJJ^J|  ^1 

if^UACj     »JUau»3     O-uAj^O  ^jiifi     ,__£»    t>tV*3|    (^    OA*awj     £?V     V*5 

ev«   gjt^o   ^LyJJl   i^^=jl>  ^  ^/IT  IL  5^o  O^i?  &M  jfo  U   »-*^3| 
StN/yuJl    jjoiwyj'    ^     Uu>    ^|    (•>£*•?.     ^*     **>»    <J*V.     t>A4-«iJi    t2>v?bi 

^<y3|  (j.^si\    &}q    i>^    $3ji  W<S*   ey-^  (_yxJ\   fc*^  b^  <_5^  Lr*t)* 

w»lt>    (><asU    "aU^Iac    sjlU   !ti>\$  j&S  j>.0   Jo==d|    Ij.^  j  JoaiuaU    (^/V5^  Pol.  46  a 

LgJ.l*-C       J»A^T^.»      iJjSbllo      »)f)-S\j>>^>      S^AA^     SJLAi      2tA*«      0»*JSVA-C   ^SVii. 

SUALt  j^jUo  vJ^  »J^->   «UiJ|  \JSjo  Jjui.  Jiil  J^i  t/^51  ^J\  iUil? 

»i^=aJ^  ^y  .^3^  cy-!V*3**uU  1^aC«  ^/IaA^U   cyi^'  c^a-?  vj5\oj 


tfoJj^v^UI  v?l)  U&j^  <Ji*ul  c^W.^  c_fUx^^»j^*»'  <J^  ov  t/^- 

&A^W  wU.su, l«  i^fju.^u*  (^/Ui  *.a^j  (_^>o!  (__y»  i^U<3«  j^4s»^  ?v*^9 
s.cUa*  '$.a>|  (J**jl?  p^S  c3U^^t>  jLoUa*.!«  c^uJ^aT  s^5^ki  ^j 
v*^«  ».«aaJI  a^lxsaii  U>«^,»jsu3L  ^UyiiJi  *.A»^->  5X00  jLs^\a31  vj^i 
(_Us^X>  OutJ  ^IXuo  L^aa»w>  ^l5lj  Ulil^u  c_j»jiaw.  ifcw:  LfcAc 
<>a3!   5^Ac   uyj»^»i   &j   Icv-fcUi   cAJ!»   s-siA-pl    (_X=Jo    o-o    »jJI 

»^\     (_5*.**»^.     U.6fc4>.   jjOJ^t     cyi     fcA^     (Jmfi*     L^iC    r^J^3     ?U>UaJLuJI 

(_/aJL)I«  ipAAacOl  os>  s->»^=>  (_i.iwl  U^.fci   Uii  tft>*c^  *-s«aa)!  Vij^b 

Fol.45a  £>'>M    »^li31   »i^=»JI   ^   <Jlku»iJI    (>>\    o-*^    y^    O^  j-^U.    v^ 
i^CJjij   t>c)J^l   (_£»   eKS*^-^9  <_y>M31    (>»>**   jUj^laJ.    <&-S.j\    o^    (^b5^ 

^Ac  !uJ)  ^y>J  *-J/^*  gJU  <»♦?%.«  e>Axi»4^L»  *J^\  9J.JM  OJ^y  (_5» 
cJV^.t  Uil  t)-».  (^  ijykliJI  '^.t)^.i  WJ>.«*j  Jjlsa  SyfcliaJI  S^xyoJl 
C>A*     OJ    0>il'    S.XUAAJ     lA,»la=Oi«     j^AxuiUj'    joUsUu3»    (^5t>A.!     sXm 

L^a*  iftj-^lcj  ^yL^l^AJuJI  c>»^  JoUiiJl  ^>l  UbtvitjjsOO  »XAl 
U^^yi*)  ^  fr)*-^^  £iJ>^\   't>£o^  'i*4*N  i»Uc  <S$jJ\yi$\ 

[II.  7.]  H  ^ 


&*c  Us^l   *s.^    ju   (j*.U3|  ^.3^   l^>   \SjtM»   OtjjJ)   ^y  c-Ou*. 

iU^c  \44ij  ^**a)\  ^\Jl^  jAjcb  j~J$}j  (_^\S3]  ^ysx*  ev>|  <>aju« 
's^jtvl  ^a^   \j&>»LsO>«   vLo  (_>>vXto   sLcoyLvo   ^lyo^Lswi.  Sybils 

^    jji^UaJi   ^   ^kuv*asj|»    (juuoluJj  ybj   0»^a^   oT^iaJi  (Jys*^- 

^^j       *^J^aJL<-<>      (Ju     (_£»_4..»Jl      Ln=>W     W^-i^1     JLaXMI     iJijJU     Ouu^O« 

e>«S>bH   <250c3^5  ^v^aJI  ^h>.<->  *-*-*   Lic>^   (J^-^i    (_5*5   j^^ahoLlT 

s^*3.1    pU^Jl    <_$»    <^>*i'    t>*    eA«<=}    Jt5*cxc    14*^.1    8j^»l>    c^c 

pt>JLJ|    ^yi   eyilfj    jui»    jl3o>-1c>    ^JSyijiXi    S-*^*l!    p^/*^    SyblWl 

tft>-VAu3!     LiXto     <>a*^sJI-?    S^lvUj   ^yCvQ     (^1     ^aamJ,]     r^V^-     *-><-)^k*' 
ifcjgJo.      ^.LiJl    (ysO  ^jl^uJi     ULaw*-?.  ^Xy\     ^vaj^JU    tf^kUaJl     Omc>*3| 


's.AuX^41  ^b^bJI  ^■^  ^^1?   Vj^\}  ur^2*-  j-*^  s-"^y^  jJ^  (f-WU 

♦  Vj/Jis>.  '■ijAM**.  #cvc  j-^*-?  p-^-^  S^=\3ly  cyj^i)|»  (JasUI.  cj|^a)l« 
(>->!   o-vJ^   ^-M   &<S*}k-?   es*.^-*"?   *W*M   <_5^^»^>  ^.cv3l   l<3-*N    J^ 

suuaaCJIj   ^J^^L?  «/aa=j   Oi>*3l   j_j*  oajia^j   cowl   yk«   sxj*, 

<*<V*=?-)     iit^o    vAs.t    ^jSlLi^l    O**}^)-**   (_^.lV«3I    jmwI    ^s.  S~fJ 

SJUS*.    <_J«!    (^    &A*    IjlwJJj    )  J«    tf^Ui.    SULU   OiSW   J^?3^"    ^<3 
*u0>    &Aw    LaXa3|    p.O.   j^j*    jvyi^l     wulkC    (jiwOUaj    fc&«    i^Ull    r*V°^    (iK» 

e^c   o^-«£k*Jl»   (V|/aJ   ouidl  ^jl^?^l   i<^4»i»iJ   »jUa*3»   (^ajui»s« 

*J   5.^1    *£s\.»   '&}j.zaJb    gj\^,tu»a.>    oajiaaw»    vjy«*u    a.Aw    ^Ld*,    <g A 
!<>&  jj/^j  ^ac   |s5    oaJ^>    «l    (J^>>    b^    S^LLuxJl    (ys«  y&+->   ejus 

Fol.43b  v^JU3^  ^Aa^^'  Uaw^3.  (»*o!  ^^ic  cs^]}  ^/^^l  e>"«bs^A*  f*ul 

o*l  ^j^aUl   ^   £va£J|   s^  |»Jt*)  lSo-^U  J-a^WI   U>y>  ^1   ^^JLc 

^a£«   <^A^JiJt   0<   5-aac    (S^?.  ^yoj  jCiUwlai>  Coil    *X4il    yfc«  O^V? 

^jjfdW  ^.aj  t>i^   ^1  *a)I  glXso   Lo   ^a^saJ  p. Jb  (Jyi,  jj*    ^5Jj 

»J    p\-»^j   JUuO   &Di    ^a>   tfjJU    pUXifclT  $..>    j^X^o    tft>jL>   tfjj.   ^yu 

SjiiLx^l.   Ja-JiM  'jLo»1*a}|  (_^,ljax5]   (j>i!a^5   "^^   '^sCOb.   w   ImJ^. 
<^V    ^t?   ^^^    ^"y^j^   V-5'   o^u^   (Ji^sJ|   O^W    v^*j 


V, 


^0) 


<_)->]_}    0*1     <-*^>     t_5^?}     (^j^sSA.     ^-io     (j^*S     sJ^iJI    tfijjb.     .jA-o 

*<>*  ^s-"**^  »i]/i>  cJ^>   i^il^j  _^yol  o^x3|  ^xi  ^  Ut  J^> 

IfcXvs*  o»<>J|  <~Jj3j\  <j>a*A.umJ!  uky»<>A  St>JtJ|  t^aXT  /»a3«  eyjj\->t>« 
iU^j  j^asji!  ^  ^jivo  p-v**  t/^jj  Li<>£  0>1  O-oUl  <^\  ^^C  <** 
OA^Jauli   f-^bj^.   e/b^  (^   <-Jli   »A   L-c   £S>]yjd\   f^yV*   s.^awl>  o^-iv£ 

dJ»J4!  gb  (J^.^1  lAiU  «y«lc  Sc>jbLm  ^  ^yb.  ^buuJi  |<>a 

1.3-A   ^  ^IsLu    S,>£   (Ju«y.    oj>l>JJ   £^0    ..i-I  cio^OI   e_s,oFoi.42b 

>£)J  <_£»   uLbl.   <_^>*<3JU   r»^=>^W   W^^-jj  ^j^-j   tA-XuxJI 

^.<>->  0^*11    5A5  jl.O   C«a>l  JassJl    |,3^>  ^^j  cJUl  o*  S^f  jd*a- 

^.ilo   Cuasw    «A»   (_juua»^.   ^SjUe   c>uJ>t)jii)|    ***>\   ^£  ^IT^iJawJj 

ovA\^Xu»4l  t>*>»  bi.,-<>fc£sv3.!  jU.u\sxM   «,L*jt5|  i^yo  yt>«  c^*-=wg    . s\*s. 

£,Ujl>    j*XA|    5.^/0^1    5J^==J!    ^gi    *X*Ia»)li    si.jJtli    jUSUJl   U^y^i 

*<>A«  (jjasy)]  -s.  ,1=-.  ev«  ^?.cvU  l^Xs)  sxl/^U  ^5-^1  ^?.t)-'i  lt3-43« 
C^X>IX3|    ^JUaJI     i^yoUT   oil     CA5^J|     ^i    C>^    «^XsV9    (_5^,^l 

^yXvuU    ^UA    »j    \XLc    (^/IXu^i   ^gi   'is>\jS  c>JU£  t)A-l   >-V»   Cjjb.  Fol.43a 


'jl*aJ  *ju^«I  s^aXc  c-^^j  (-£>^>b^  tv^^»  a^-^-u^Uj  ^iv^-J' 
*^i|  I4)  cjio.  jJ.»  I^aIc  _^=vJt  c_?«>*»  II).=i.  S^f  o^l^j  ^/ltv*jdl 

Pol. 41b  (Jli)|    Jlu»X«  ^A^f  >!V*^-     (J**3 1    W^**)     r?">'J^'    ^A^J    lA^^^'     L*2->^ 

c_j«/*U  (J^^>  o*l  (_5^oLiJi  *.5»<>M  pk*  <£>-*  woJ^U  o^^  o*3^ 
-s.  ,c>3l  jX>i  (J^=i-  C«=>W  ^i*-?  v?l  c>44-i£dj  s-*a?  <_j^=wi  *a*  (J^Jtj 

^>yd\  ^->.v*a^    iffo?^    <_5^"*^    *-*A^i    *o4>     «Li   (^5*    O^xCo    t>^-» 

^>  l*^U  ^=»b^  ^(-jJ^j  jC^"j}  t/^»  y\  <>A4jiJl  j^wl> 
aUwj  ^^y^l  cyb^Jj  ^1  jw  j^Xd>|  l^o  tJiyjXi  {>A4«iJ|  i^uso. 
(jLW»Aa^^.  *^a>|  (_j-\c  ».xuaaJ  Uk*Ac»  5.^svA  ii.iWavt.r-w*  oasu«j«  Cy-AiS! 
c>*l£M  jUlxi'  c>>!  eylS^Ji  y|  c>a£U  ^<y£Jl  Isb^l?  pX&>\  o-*4^\ 
fxu\  ^^s.  i.jM^xS  Isfc^Lsc-o  ^,SoX\  ojw^.   jLi\ili3!   »i^sJi  <_£» 

Fol.42a    '<-<>  ^1>     V-$A*«     sJl*. .,»,» j*.«     ^yAJU^j.     Ci>^s     2Uao     Uyo     »j|    ^AgjiJ! 

^buu^JI  oj^a.  (J^i.!o  \-£x)U»  sjiAi  *  (»jI»  (Jw==o  i^Syx,  &a*  uu> 
^yXc  ^^aUAuil  ».»^s5Jl  ^J  ^y^ill  g-y^i  ^»|  j*jJ\  liil>  (J^*L1 
l^    ^UaAasJ^  oUiJl   sIXo    S^lc    e/^Jl    ^^^   Cds.l^JaJu    o|   ^1 

s.ilyb   wLio\   ^  ei^Jl  c^suull  tfjUJ   U,>*c  uiu   JjLb   iCv,^, 


«^3aU  p<>^  ^  O^^^J  CybUA^JI  ^Ac  iaixuS.  0.,4^\  S&. 
Jail^ol  pl/-o^J  sL*A  JUJ  (J^c*  ^?.£>31  C_M-«il«  lt>s\-uv-i)  l^isa.. 
pi  !&y^.j  o*  oaaXXII  ^AX-oL  \jbua  ^-><>^  oliVjl*  *<j-ac  j^« 
(i/U*  (_JlxJ)  tf^ol  ^^=5  8Luwyi£J!»  j*.(>y\  p&sso  r«t)-*^  e>Xi)l  eyJilfcS 
oA*a»     L<     S-y»     py»     Ot>svi    ULuO    ^^-uO     j-O^i    IjUUwl     S.A&JJ 

jJj  jui  ^iaJl  (^c  $JJu6»  ^^auaS^j  cJUaL  ^OlU  sAiU  SJLilDI 
^i.t>JI  1^  ^l^ydssJU  gjALJI  tfjjfc  t_5Xc  ^j*a^o  OUUwl  tfolc*  tf^Aff 
isxl*^.*  ^-aa£^  pV*3^  t:v°  *£^"^  ji.Ju.sJI  cJj^  t»ili>  oaaJS^I  -y.  ^ 

j;/!    t^ASJ    Lo«     f*V°'^     iLyot     cl^ouJ     ia^iJl    o-*}    SJCiilL    (jvo    #»a-J> 

o^Vki)!  t>A£  f<*Ji  ^y^*  <_$»  **i  <>A*i.  V^?.U  ^>tvM  IJ-Aj  *a»  J^jtiPoi.4ii 

yt»  <>*c  ^jXc  o-ulsvo  sa*»  sJJU  _)^3^  v^-i  j*^*3  j-yb^  *Li*>l 
si«.jtU  cs*}  r^?  *-t^*t?-^f*^^,  *JL*jtf^S  *UJ!  j»£=sve>  £-viy  i>wa. 
^x==o  chs=s3  JJ=>  \-^U   !<>»-  «^^  ^><V*^-  W-^J  C-iW^  j^-? 

ev«  lo^iu^yJL  ^yi  ^l?.!  ^  £S<jSj  'iSjJ\  '^o\j  j*aJ\  (_5» 
l^>.  (Jf^L  ij<j«c  ,^1   V4X0  <J^=yUi  L5x)\   ij;kuiJI   5^34^   »><v^=^^ 

C^   «J   •ya.  jUaaJ^^.,jJ|  e*«   O^l   4>*    j^lsJl  b»^j)   J-"**     *'tW?- 


%&y}\*  ULuy=sJ\  oCuo  *j»jb.  ^Lj  ju-c  lcv*ai  ^^^j-aC^^  <_>jil£)l 

roi.40a  ^i  <J^-<_vU  cA>  *-U  eA^c_?<3-N  <-*U^  j'^"!?  ^■^J  'iy^*  j>.o^ 

*^5  <J^3  olJ!  __,.lso,  uL>  g«a»  ^y  <^Lai)l  J^a^os.  ^j^Le*)! 
c*x»j»jeoI  t_?i£  ^^XwU  jui^-*^3^  »i^3=J!  ^  >^3j«  *a3I  (J^-cAi 

C_$oI<_)-*a31  O-?!  Juai!!   o|    C^>.c)J  Jt^jUc  cJJitVsvX?  (*^*U  c*aa£D.1  o-& 
^Jii\    iJ\ys,o    C_53«X^    (jluIcVaJI    <>iU   cj/J^?.    t/JtM^    O^  j^b    y>U 

i^ia^l     t^A^U     1,3-*     «ic^      *<_£==OUiO     U>    ^jic    sJJ     cM^sJi    2C0<sU 
obl^JI     ev»    *cXc   I4J    ijtf*     (^aaA^U.1      cLXa^    S<J-*3.i    jfcAAasuJI 

tVAAuJI  (^lu.tjJ!  (jv*  ^Slxs^  aJ   \£Lo  GIxaio   (^1X3,1   Ijjb    i.l^so. 

Fol.40b^,U=ui£j}!  o-o^aXT  (PU^!^  CyA^Uj  t/t^JL  S^LliJi  <J-v==u31  o<  &a* 


J^isJ!  ^r^UI  ^1  ^^  jx^  14/X.i  oU|^  <jya4,l  ^\ 
(i^l  <S$&  S^3  U^j  pc)jLL!  s-xU  ^  2Ua^  cm.^  l^uj  Soa-uJ! 

i_5^  W"°<->-$*  ^D«3  ^yaxii   (JLiuJI   Ijjb  Li**.  ^?.oJi  I<jm&  c^^ 

->i>-^   ^o^-^U   joU«xu3  jUw  eyl^/^-i  ev»  o^-^U  cs^^'  cv=»b5' 
^jW^   r*}*-*^   <JuLJ   L>«^k>   UiU  jjo<   UuLu!   cJW^£   t>Ai 

o>l    (_5^=v>   (^/iTj    ^jil^oJI    s^d/jj   L^^\   ^j^*)   (JAiP|?   <J**^ 

^&li  (^a->LJl)!  (,»  (^^A^Luxt^  Sl>£^»4J  3^Llu2>.«  sxiL^Lj  (^yoj  e>-^ 
^^i  ^yixil  <_54-^  b5j  (J*^  ^  t^  <w£j=»i  <>*?  */"  ^^       ^ 


L>!  J>jd==Ji  t>M*^'  f^  cs^  \>jjW^  jUua^  t-»i>-?b^  IcJ^*^ 
^yLaJl  ^a*^^  W1*)^  °<^^-J  W^+£t  (^  UbLiil  &J>ji  ^  "^jti\ 
ploJ*    (_/$\   ia-l.xu)l    l>=*^j    vy    ^    JUtyvAO    <-*>y^.   C_ScM>^ 

'£iU    ^.uvXU    S$UM    !UuJi    ^y  SCtJ^ki    <J.l   ^i   S^UaJ!   U^l   OtV£ 
Fol.38b  g^V^     *-**"     cX   (_5*    ^<^a*?    f^4?.    f^*    cK  W^J^i>-?b5^    ItV4^«JJ 

SUuaaT    *\-4->     i-aaXM    tfy=*l  (_mw)  j<=yiA3    W-VS*-?    *-*J**'l  i^-*3    C_5*5    (_>**U*0 

(i^a3  Likjl^vsl  ^_>a3U  li»Lui6«  l£>ji£>&.  {^sZ&tS  3-j-^y  S-**"^0  5-«aXc 
jUocV^U   \-*y<4    P^T      ^6^^    M^V^y    cyi\i«    W*^=    W^-W    ^*-?.i>* 

^»Ac   oj!  ^*>\->.   y>}    o-^    'sJjtyJI    (.s*^   g*^    W**^-*-?    |^*' 

OciUs.    LyUJl     5-A.a^ll     (^aX^^s^'     CylilkAa=JI     5.5o^ll     *JL»  A$l    &u*jV*f 

Lstij^l  p«o  ^  °y^jj  Icv^i^  »iUA*i»  e>AJLujCi»  o^i  jUw_j»^i 

U»«jObi     cVaojuJI    tVA^jjiJJ    ^ojvff.    (JX/v^JI    ^jJI     jJfc^.O    t>-*£    tV<v*uJI 
[II.  7.]  G 


U*  La»l  jUi^iJi  ,3^  <>*  ^>  4^kJ|  Ijjfc  w|  jXsu  (^u 
^  c$o£M  v^yt  ^.oJi   tv^i  ^U   c_^J   e^l  _^oUJl   <JLu,o. 

^ja^>   ^Uao  jAS]    e^o   e>-S>U>    ^lUo  &S^3   U^Uc  $yij  yS\    sJ«o  Fol.  37b 

<_iiuJ  (^I^a*  U>!  «\ij  (^Aji.  ^Jj  j^vjuL,!  o^^  :UaJ!  *<>*. 

(JaaT  ^  ^-i-?-  <J>^*^   5->i  j^yiJt  Lsfc^c!  S./JUJI  jUt)!  cyjj  p;-^ 

l^kl^j  U^oa^j  0*a^>-  gjj^i  o>!  JiUiiJl  ^il  oi!  IgJ  J^c  CJI^jsJI 
C^iWl  ^p  oil  ^Jt)|  ^1  cA&tfS  W-^  &*<J-*3  tJJso  sSjMoa}]  S^S 
jU/«   (_>jj3»    ^AJLJLu^l    c>^5    (J*t^"*J     UuauiS    Ijjfc    &1.JS    U^    OjjJ! 

(Jo\jdi)\  til  cWtV^I  ^<V^I  \-^>_j\_*.c  Oc)^-  t_£,l==UuJI  (J^oLsx-yo 
Si^i.  ^y*  eiopO!  O^sJi  o?l  ^jXc  ^<y<l  o^^  wUXw.  o?Lj  cJj/tll 
^  OjJ>l  i&\  UUoO  ^v=U)l   i^|^    C>"W^^    °^5j'    <^°   ^5*3****^ 


(j>aXw«      A*j<      5-*-"J    jX«o      >4-<i'      (_j*      ^J<3^    ^>5^      jt»y5J      'i?.c)JoWi 
^W^J!    0^>    ^    L/J-^*?^    '^J^    '^jj1    *"*<^     ^^     l_5^     KJ^*=^. 

Fol.37a  f**±j  t/1  (^1  I^Xuvo  \_$a*  (juuic>.ii3i  ^^5  ^!lV.*jlU  ^=-*?.  JUu-y-f 
LX*5"«  L^i;L*c  Lot^svi  'jjtSoW  %*^\  'iA*&  c>-?.L>-==vj>  e_$,Ltfu)l 
juJDI,  oc>^.«  ^^.1  ^5^  ><v**U  W**  <-r^-«^=*-b^  u^^  ^^v2}  UX^^l 

jUi-M.  (^km\2-  (*kJK>  Ixdij  &<V«c  (J^J  (^Uow  Jl  *=Oc>U   (5^  0«j^sx!| 
£yy£J|    i^3<j-?    (♦•X&l    '&A*W    r«^^>     0~*&     5*^     (_5^     sU»^sv<>     jbtJjtfJl 

(j>axux3«  e><y3l  iUw  ^5*  (_>3lXJl  (i/^yfc  cVs-jux,   »j1  (^i!  eylT^J!   y>l 
KxaJI    (J^ol^i.    ev»    \-^i\J    o~*j>i\    (^/«o   *JU>    ev^    ^<>^ "*-U    joU-i*3« 

*j_jj<aawl    l^oj    jU=J,^5l    "icl*a.    ^v«    1^3    (JiXa.1    U*>    ^^jlXSl    »^,\ 


gvLo  ^yj  ^iJ|  £±M  '> 


fi 


ly^so  ^1  s^JU^  tfu-^  ev«  juUsJ  [^^i  zulc  ^IT  \J,  jUaJS 

«Xo<>i.  <_y   U^aXs.  <J^£J!  ^y  yUyi  c^  «cv  W?  c*^U  W^i 

Jyu  e/lT  *iU  9oji*t  ^  J^.  ^ U  c>^oJU  l^J|  o^  ^yj]  FoX.  36  a 

<J<>>  Jyx  w^svj.  c^^*3  *-^  <-v^.  US'  oa5"LuIU  p.U^U  U*jii!| 

^1   »^^y>    eM    ck»    £*^9    p»^-*i»Ji    ^1    $^.yU>   (Jfyab]»  j^s\}\    tx 

Itv^i  jUiLsOl  (Jwv*^j  s^i^^Jl  pijo->  W^o-^j  ^sLLs  ^  wj^>?.  &\ 
v»cyj&\M.  (_5xu5'c>i,^JI  (_>«jiJl»  jU=J,^5l  juUj^j  «jU*3i  ^y  i^.LJ| 

£iL*£  oJuf  ^o.  ^1  adaubt  1*a»  sJ  Ow^jlXji  ev»   l**^.  *a<  o^i*^ 
^ylc  (juulji   <Jj!   l^vi   {jj^o^j   ^;/j   lJ^  ^  '^y^-   ***^ 


y^aS\  pl^l  &"$£.  ^J  <&dj  [vyuJ\j  <yUM]  o^i  ^  ^ 
j^jJlc  s.xu^y  poJDI   ^   oil^   aJJI   e>>.c)J  jysdl  pU^i   exi!   ?JJL> 

(_yic  lyAf  t/U   <^,\-oJ!   oUxc\  _^.xsw|   ^3-^IaJI   Ijjk   pL!   ^^ 

Pol.  35  a  gj^-j    <J^?^     u^     g:^^    Li;UaO!     <**==vi    JiAJI    pi     (JisJ! 
l»ii  ly>\jou,L  W^j  V^  eMvAuvil  iioLJl  'icU^  \y>oJ*x»  jUaJ^ 

\J±.jj&*  ^k^vJI  U*ijJ  M^J  c^^01  *~^  (_5^  WfitV^  f-£-*-^- 
(_j.  j^i  <J^==^  ^=^5  juiUcu:  jJJi  ^4^1*  <^>\-*io  (3^J>  (j^a^U^*- 
c-UtjJI    5J>U>1>    ^3<3-   JJ&/CJ    #^\-*^    O*-?    cA^l    (_5^.    U-*    (JaiLl\-> 

sj^v?  s-v^  t,/^  t/)  c^^  *-?  <J>?.  (^  sJ   ^^   VjSLSJ  £3   sX*»\J 

^L   I^SjUjo   jJ    j»*u»i  (_^JlU  sJ»»^<   o^U**   \y«i>4S   0$*  l^iUaAS*. 

i&jcji  j^a\  l5o-)\  joVsu^u  5JJI  {J\  ^5Jli  jJ  J^tjo*^  (Jl^l  olcL 
iJLo  c>c  (_5*^  y^  &>l>Iac  ey4.-o   jLol»|  ^c  c>6*?.  yl^olii  jU-vla^Ji 


(*c>i>  OJ   s-^b^   *-»bM=^   ^j?   'idjjuo  jUua^T  e^lT  &;d»  ^>|  Xsa* 
\&>J$6    ,-«<jJlU    \OjujS\    )J\ya)\     s.aX*3|     oJii     t^5"cJ>     r*O^X\     UL^=J| 

^i>  LjAJj   tf<>a.|«    &A-Lo    o,Lo»    l^^iVibl    o>j»<v^  V**'-*)   c>>!   ^L> 

i^Xj  La.  o^  p;^Ai  (_s^  £vaA)J  ^1  Ja=^  ^>y  ^  gy*^  ^1 

(^.oasJi    <J=«-it>   cy^°    'i*^l    fr<3-A    e^,L=«    wo-34    Ua-   o?l  tf,lXsEO>. 
(_^-ss\au31  t).^***^  5«>A  L>  W><->Jl  ]^-*-=^  ev»  fc/J/*^  O^sxuaso  (Ji.tv* 

vAjsiJij  XiyJ&  Ca^J  osJlj  jjW.O  l^A31^*iso.  ,^?.  Jf  (_5»  o*J«N 


(^i»lx*Jl  bL3lJ«  (_>"*■»}  t/lt>*^-  e^?)  sJacv)  j-*^^5  \-«-U  -5.^.1 « ^, jj^v* 

(JL>.  ^^  (^o^»  f^l)^  cv^sOl  jJILj  J^^Ji  pW3  *>h}^  cy 

^isui    >-4^y>c    0»^u!    vi''*-,°    's^Xc    UXtw|S;i    (J.2».<_M>    ^j*    U^j    Vy*\ 
Pol.  33bJUvu   JLks    ^9    jo*    cJb^A.     ^     ^»y^.\j     I4JI     (J^-cV?.    ^Sj^jO^\ 

«^|     &jJJ*fjS   Asl}\       't y&rO    Vjl.jr*-     JfcAU^y^J  J^y^-    O^     ^j*     ^^   J^3^ 

0^y^\  c*?l  <J>J^J   V?  O^l  lsvv-0    (>i|  sJjtvl  c)-^*^"  ?^V-"^!  ^^-*£  U/y» 
»j!    ^yiJl    UbOc>A    oJlsl>«    <_*2EU*,Ij    (^Aj^l  ^l^L^J!    b^    j^wyi" 

jfL>l***u3  jU^  iw^>  (-*  jU5^Ii>  »jiaa3|  voJt>  uy,Lvo«  !<j^jiJJ  iiWiVi« 

S,Uc    ^»3    ^Ic^iJl    lj>A    ^15^    ^li^iJl    coils'  <>i!    o*»l;    <^>t>^-l 
Pol.  34  8^  tftVAua..   j^^s^A   ^^CSL^   tyjvAijU   ^a«j    ».A*o   ^5*  (J-U3!   (jjuUjU) 


f  a 


*    ty^    C5^    g*£^\    j^>b    *  Pr 

U   l^li    Ui^J!  j^J^    Ua^yi   ]^»J],    Li^l   V^vJ!    <3^1 

^J\    vjyti]    cVsuua.    JjUL-o    U>(jJ|    ]^sJl    cv<>   ^^aii    c-i!   tfoLwFol.32b 
Ik^l  ]^sJ]  ev«  s^tvo  tyil  Jj>c>A  sd^L  U  L^aCj  (_^Jl  sJuJL, 

(jy.il  ^Xul>    (_)w*^.«    t/jl*-*    *y-?5     0*X==J|    (^SU^v-O*     S^ill    (jvO     JCuaaJ 

cW*"  cJ'lij,  e>^>  Ua*wJ|  j^^sJb  Jai.  sol  ^i  ^J^Ji))  t^^c  o*l 
J^Uii]    o*^ydl    (-Jk*jj   c*v=-UiM    e*-v=»-   *U*)|   ^1   J-AJic   o>! 

^jJl   ]^sJL>    IJai.    b.O»4Ji     vi/^5    ^i?^    <-?*"*    Wl?    ^*    ^     M»»aA£J 
(_J»Jj=d|   tvsxiiv^j    l_?%^-   t'^*-    C5/=^    (*iX°  ^■L>    C5^    W*-*"?    t^ 

S^kJii!  UjO  e^o  vi/^5*.^  s-?jp!  (_y^  W>t>Ji  ^ya*  ^°^»  i^^oaJj 

(Jaa3|    (_y»-o    tf\_,«    Lo«    L^sJl    ^^i    CV   t/U    U-o    l^1^}    <-%«<    (__ylFol.  33  a 


1*1  *     ^~**°     LS^     &tt**"\     f^J^     * 


Pol.  31b  sJjoJ]  jUsUi.  ^yyiJl^Cj  <Jw<aJ    ♦  l&J  (jlwcMU  <-^j^j  »^=  c^iWLo 

IgjdLi  Liojj  ^3,3-^j  ^fo  p<>*->  cvjs  W*  o^l)^  ^/j  &*<yJl 
pcv«li  c^i^s  c>***\^!  j^»«*Ji  W^^^j  ^cv?  pX*l  _^.<>M  ev°  t/X* 
Ia^3  poJiU  "£*>yJi  8,Ux  (J^.ls^os  cJ^-  (_5*j  5-?.»^.>sw  c^I^hssjlJ!  ,-»l 

C-*^ut2E0]    (w5*^"*^1     SA»Lu>^£>    ij^f^jo    JvA»^jLi.«      Ot>J|    »li3L-C    ^(Jjfc 

**W&     <_5*     <>4*==H>     L/^j     '££»UJ!     »JUai]     (Jbajj     (^bH     S-JukJ! 

c^c  O^i^j   e>CuxU   o-*  (_s^-   U^»  c_5i>  c_?t>J|j   c-^i^   po-gs 

Pol.  32  a  p&jb  Js^j   f^cvA  oi^coo  (JuL,!   u*Jyo  U>|   |^cL>\i  OJ^-sJi 

Oj^W^t  O""  W^  __pWi  0*as?J!  (Ji-io  ev»  **aJ|  c_>'Ji^. 
(^  'jJ^svo  jLiiU-o  o^yjb  o*o.c>i}!  ^|  C5lc  jUjO  «t_s^svJ| 
*.J^==J|  ^.i  |<_>j=euu^o  c>^*a^  l4><>i>c]  ey<>i.!j   <^vf<>4»  ^U^j   o-*& 

ev*  Li^l^i  ^i  U*  juli,  ei.il  Jl^u.  «Njy  '^^b5i  "i»^»Jl  ^ 
c^*U  c_>U»yij  ^l==o  i^jl  pU^  ^ac  ^  |^i  ^  e>^  o^^i 

[II.  7.]  f 


U^o   t>*^\    £*&\    0*Ji    ioA^lfcUf   ^y,  ^i    ^      w^sS] 

o^.cvi3i  ^  juu^T  a*^  VoJ\j  ouy^i  ^  J^l^y.  ^i 

oyi^  c^  M  <^^  c£»W)l  c^Uj  e>A^4Ul^l  ^  -^ 
s^aaT  («^3!  jUu*a-   (^asUuaJ!   e^   jUaJI    *  j.*^   jUaJI   c^La^.  f0i.  31  a 

gO^ill    ,|CU>    (^dc  ^[joXX^^j    Uy.\    (^\    lW.    (^.oJl    p.^o 

«,L*)i  cyocv^  1^*1^   ^li  <J^*l\j  LJjsy*.)\  UC^i  (_^'->^ 

<_£»    r>^P^    cM^l    O*     woiE     lA^U     ****tj     V^*     CMW^     W-&vo 
0*aL=>   tVUw^l   ^v<y^i   ^<3~?   C^*'}^}^'  £>blj   SJtcVvolsiJI    SJ^==J] 

NAiJ^jiJl  (^  ^^Ja^jl  <_|uwi»J>.  Ui|  (J(    %ja4J  jLtwiil  iJtVAuJ!  sLuxaaJo 

(^cvaaL  ^^Xc   LiiLo!  w^X°a3   l^J.Lis   ^^   oAilJD]   cyju^>  (_5x3| 

(*<oi   L-0   (j^   (^«  (JusisO  U-?»  UuLul  ,-«C>*5  *^-*^   i«W  ^-^  cJ}^* 


jLjJI. 


l^VO    p,£>A    Lo    (JJ.cVsOi.    |^*.Sv5!    *>U*>     1_}<>X^     (t^uoltf  4>J.L)^S\3     ^ 

Pol.  30  a  ^Sjj^  £3\\  <$3 o  <*<V*^»  tcMj  jUSL^  0^0  $*9j  (i/UuO^  ^s^ol  *<>c 

'^xuAaS^     (_>»,ob    cVM-iJ^     (^    {_5^    C^^"  b^    W^   y^J    O*^*^/*' 

<^1   c^J^i    *^   ^><J-?.<>-s\X>    *OsM   \(ja    jUaLJ    &.»<o«    i*/*»*£M   SJiOi 

j^c  (J»^svo  ^jLLi,  j^^-l  vyyi  ^y**  p«\-^>  c)^'->t  i^v^Jl   '**aaM 

(^olsJl    eve    tf,«L==o,4    (_^»»r»-   tf^XilS^    SJjLoaJl    *X^vo    .-•^-iy    t)-*^ 
Pol.  30  b  pX&\   (jjjyS.jiSy*  O-a^-uJI    p^-?   0^"^=>-    A^*    5>^C5   ^^  C5t=^>^ 

&*aa)1  tfij-^  ^>  «\-==o«  t^uii.  Abi-o*  |<V^,  c>*c  C_5^  !Wv*-sv«  t^«J*^- 
s^vj.  »J) yiX^  e>SLu/<>  ^  cyViUA Jl  e>^>  S<>c  jui«  ojuo  o»Iaj  r?.t>Ji 
(_5*/<y<::^^  (-^3  5^^  ^-"*1^  »3jUj:»  jU3»i»  *fyt=o  *xa!  e>AJwi  ^Uo  ^1» 

OA-?    USLv/^)l     J^-lo     ^\i^     Ju«ai      «5.AiaiUcJi      5J^s\31     ^     ^CJj. 


cvasxJ!  o^Ji  s^Jl  Ja]  g^jJI  Ja|  ^  jJJ|  jJJ|  \'^y  cM^=^ 

&*<>J|  <jAl  £A*=-  ^  g^VO  j^Jj  j^_v=j  Uu^i  ^  ^U  pOb)! 
^J\    Olc    IVj    Ja«>      (Jj     eOiL>    ^jXc     (^^Xi     ^|     j^cV^^I     OJSwUo 

&£*•>  ^jtas^j  Lf"-iSj  ^v**-?.  SjU^j  (Jo^O  jcdiJ.  l^Xa-l  o^you. 
Ubi<>Al»  l^Xa-i  O?^-^  ^5  (*-6*l/jl  W*"  '-'jy'  'H>^°  ^°'  (^43LV 
(J*ai    tfoJj    o*2"^    cM£    W^*    ^JJ*    cHsw  j^Li    t^lue*.    ^1 

l^svstJl  e^c  (^^5  ]/*=oJi  O^^i  O?!^-*^  |^U«jj  (ju^iJl  &*  pjij 

l^Sj-Jl  fcA5CU   **}  i^kUJl>  j^sJl  e^>_j  cs^yi  ]^svJl     *\}yaXj  Fo1-  29  b 

*J)U)1  JwaAA  &>^aJ1  <_?=^>  Uv  j->I   o-m-^W  <J>js^>\  ^?.oJi 

(_5»  ^^icVO^^i  ^tV"*^  (juu^AAi  (J^i  O*  **_}  U*uJl  ey»  ^y* 
Oil    Xll!    cV*C    O^i     rA£*     »i^-     (_s*     ^W     t>L>^-    J=^K"     5"**^ 

(^lxax3|  o*  JUUa-  o*  pUxAL>  jUli,  c-?l  O-^jJi  >-?.^  C5»  t/jv" 

liy»    ^_SjA.    U    t)JU    S-^svA    sJU}    5.X*w    ^5*     JosvJj     lt>4i     (^,^-^1 


S.-uxaAJ'  Coil   >L==dl   itM-?^  0<JJ»3!  (_£»  (^aJiaw.    <*^j^    V*1?   ^^5^.  \-oi 
*4->c>^»-l    ev«    ^.f^-?.    JUifc4s>.    Jasdl    l<3-#-?    <*0^    *<>£    C^vX*    (^aaXUJJ 

^l^vsl     u«vo   JaA»   ^|    C£>L»I» «   St)X   ^^  y&S>   (JJLoi  o\-XT  tJ^i*   (_)-^i 

Qyo  vjSo   (^U  e>*c   oU^^JL  cjL>.i>ja3!  <JLufc»»  (JuvL==J]   p-A&t^l 

~«a^     |*XsUX»!    \o\   y>jd\     O-^     0-?l    O^g-^    cJ^J    tM^vo    cAsa-vol 

sJJ!   <>a£  oUwLj.   «oU»XJ   ^.iyixxi   W><>N  ,JL*>c!   c^V*^?.  [<J^-»] 
I^a=v4^,^  ^^1  pj\  JajiJl  (Jli  t)^s^  ^i  o^^'  e>-?^  ^*>c  o*i 


<_ibJ!^  U^l  e^o  w^|  ^J\   s.aj»1>    ^iij    \^>    ^    ^A\   ^jroi.  27  b 
jU/Ji  *<>a  cyXx^l,  o4,^U  e>i^Jj  *,y2m  W4^l^«,  roAj 

c>aX*»o  jUuJi  <__5* 'l^  <^<v*?5  i>U*JI  oc  IfctyxJ   iik*^>  o^i>« 

(^/IxumJI  «Lujio  ev«  jU/Jac  '$JLb^  sj.Ujo  l^xaxj  ~*^vel  e/^j  &>b53  ^ 

2Uuaa£J|    (yxaa.  (JoJc>    0^^  <_y^    0*2;b^   O*   t/^UuJJ   tf»iLvil    L« 

W-OA-?*    ^Ju^sJl     (J^l     W^°     f*1^5    ^""    c>'^*5    ^olaJl     O^^s^^ 

tf y&UiJL     .o.t.)    ^yu^-S^I    c_^aj£JI»    s-oJj^U    !UuAiUjiJI«    CjuuyjxtJL  Fol.  28  a 

passes*  o-^"S)\  *A/J«  <j^-1  (J^j  «>as  J^  <_5*  eA*Jcv*3l  W-?  <^>*^U 

c>A.i    jdJ   <Jf»   (>a£  Ji«    e>>j    JJ'  (_5*    5-huaACJ|   4ft>*   ^1    JtcL^I 

I^aJI  ci^yi  go^  jwiaa3\  Jji  ^1  Ra.UJ!  ^SjX^\j  ^i  (-.^ 


t/1  ^jtfw     JJLoi     OUT    <>4i.     Jv*a»     t^J^     Ja=»JJj     JaSUeJl     ^ 

t>AjuoJL>  ^i|  Ww  plili  lm^31  L^=>-^  g>=^*  cJy*-^  >^U^ 
^  iCJo  *U».  u>&  Ja**^i  cv°  <J^>  yiWifcio.  \-4^»  W^»  s^* 
j^ii  rijfrMso  ^axio.  jo!  y&*  J**)!  _^  ev  lev  <JjW  j4*  W^tv^? 

Ja~*.  (JLLk.  ^JUl   J*as.  eK»  g->sA-?.  li^  <_5^  £>^=  ^5   e^vA.  ol^^aeJl 

I^josu  <_A==o«^,l£>^  jui  o*21-*^  <-$<>N   e*»J!  cs*.^3^  O*  Wt^?- 

(JaJI    »t>U)    cy-^y*  ^sJl  Liyi  UA£>  Ufc^U  <jy^\j  ^W^bH  o»* 

Pol.  27  a  $J    J*-^   ^  >V=    <_^/*->    L^i^j    <>?.>?.  j-&>    W><>M    <_<;»   O^ 

UaCj^I    jC»J»     (J-"*^3"^     ^vyyu»il     £  yJ*±.    ViO-Syuj    O^f^    JUuaaT  IA«Ac« 

I»il5^  gvAAuil  <>a£  -i^JI  L^3jl*c  LikM  t>*Jl  c>*  4i^i  l(>^.  '£*Ac 

C_J^a-l.  (jy^XukJ!  tf<>*c!  li^"^  ^"*?"^  <**  ty"6^°li  f*'t^?  j^' 
(_^>\£M    (b,^.    5.ii3l    ^yiJl    l4^,L*£  t^^scCC?   *XAli    lib«Ac    ^_>aJL> 

*t>^?   u^j   W^   0^<>*5   ^^^Xs   Ocv^j    sj>tv«oVxJ!   i>i^==Jl   ^y 

eyjilaji  JuiaaJI  As.  ^J\  StJxUo  jdcvOK  5_lSUfc  tfjAA^'  i},,^^  »J«aa3I 
»*?i>    W^J    <S*J     «!Ua^J|   S,Uc  ^y*    oJ^oij    <J^>^-    O*^-?    ^>J«<viU 

E  2 


W  o»Oj  UaJI  J*^  II>a4^  oUi  juiljo.  l^^l&^l  (^^o. 

Ua^J  iUvar^Uo.  wl5^  \^=  U^U.  ^L^l  ^jl^  -^J|  v^ 

tjxLo^sO)!  ^1  cva*^JI  ^aAJ|  jJLjU  ^^  »>rj  rt>iy  ^^^41 

SyfcUJI     Li,c>*Jl     »<>AaJ1      UX^      poj      ^Afi      ;UM     tf^cjj     ij^yu»i    (^1 

ev«    <^y I     oa.^1  jAj    O^l    pjJ.    (_s»    ^aAJI   <JuL«|    u^k>  Uii  Pol.  26  a 
U->    <_M^I     'ij&Sj    ~isi\)-J\i    <JaA3!    ^yXJUi.    ^y    juty>    jLa^X,    ^yb. 

j^tf"  U*k  c>>  S^i-^s^W  (i/^*^?.  e/^**^  cJ^y  o*>  isiiUa  ^IT« 

&AJMJ    (juuUJi   <JL«>I   <>i-U   Cyli^iaM   («L»   ^J]    p4><JJt]    0»JXoL   1.JIJ. 

£»;!  sUvu  ^i-bM  £*?;  (_5*  ^-*a^  f-6^  t>5/b5^  >*^  !*&/«  ^»  WvJl 
i^_£A.oaJi  ev^^jj!  sjiSlL  o*  juu^.  (KgAA^  IJa^uvi  »JUuu*2»-a  o-o;^* 
tJ^jlsvii  a^^k,  S^Lswi  ey^-^-5  '^y^  aLcL*a»  j*-4-v»  l^ixjia  *A«o^L« 
eJjyiJI    blka.    tf,l=JI    ^^U    (Jj-^l    p»<>*^    UJ"  ]_,^sJ1    cy^0    cr^-*'^-? 

^Lmjj  c*yst*  _^L»|  L^>  LiviU  l^a^  ii/U?.<_>-n  cy»<  ^>a^  ^jj 
^sUI  . xsuL.  l^i.1  (^^j)  ^y^  tr>biU>  L^aIc  £;)?  e*^^?  Ufcu£u 

y5   (Jj   S,ls=JI   tf<>^   oU  j\z  (jyo    2UaJ|    rfjjk  ^1  (J=»<>U  (JJbj  Pol.  26  b 


Pol.  25  a  ^^1  £aJ|  ^-^AaLi  I*-**!?  -"ir?^  l<J-4^JJ  jwLkUS^  (^ajuw^j  (*^w 
^vo^l  lyj>\  (^ausvJ]  ^i  5^»yi  gyv-^  'ijty&\  5-*^Ji  O*  <-r^*^ 
(J^ai^,L>^!l    *lcv^«iJJ    joU^*^    (^x+uSj    O^5)    *-^    (_5*    C-^^i 

oy.l  ev?!  o?.c>J!  ^b^  uw  £■«  ^x)!  o[/^  j^!^  jo.tv^UJl 
2LUw_j»^i/  ^i   *^A^  «^aU  jf-t*-*^  ^^  cJ*^-t)-*  cfr^^U  ^yol 

OUT^JI     yiJ|     &.*aJ1     *<->-*     (^y^     l_£<->-*»     »JUa*x*i.»     <^yyuv*jL»      <*u*3 
^15j    ^j   »<>^,l£.    »^ia»lsJ!   'si^sJl    ^i    (_Xi]jji\  ^jilf^xviJi    o! 

cyl5^J]  y*\*  SfcAUAi  (^i|  ^==viJS   ^1  ^LUI   ^.lv^   c)-aju»J!   *yyiJI 

eylJoaJI   j^a»  J*Xwl«  sJJI   joyu^    Lt><>==o  c_5x)!  j^moUSUI    ^O^? 
vjyifc     C^C     LU     O<>:==0>     Uj    (S*a»      *lc>A     U^oy,     ^1     eAxulc^U 

C_£>W"   ^s:   c^|A*a)L    OjulJLil!    IgJ  j4lwl«    \jby>j&    Oo^a   I4X0 
(_^^    W?   *6»W    «>0  pjJill  (J^sJl^jj.w    |Jjili    ZjjUj  (J>jeii   Sol*3| 


[II.  7-]  E 


v<>£>^  $^=oj^-  ^5*=*^  s*Ac  <^==^  *^»  W^*6*  "icyWU  obj  I j 

fc/^J    pjA»    *-**Jj    (->yd\    iCu^S    ^jXJj    ^yfcj    gj*j\\    J^=sw    wbdi 

tf>kuJ|    tc>&    (Jy*3    {Jtf   c^Sj    !&y^a\{j>    sjjjsd,]   Sl^svii   8*i«    (^tll  Pol.  24  b 
I^.oa^    ^y^*"^    C-^W^'    O-*0    0^\-5jJ    "&6»L?    L^bU    o^»<>*    'iJhJ3 
zlvo  ^TLLuil    (_i^kJl  ^.l^-o   (^blu»J|   ey^sCS  (_^?>i31   ojiLsJl  ev« 

C_»»-»     (_J*JI&.    *    *    *    <__£»      »>4     5AAC    TTjyuJlX'O    SUiiiU     jA»^sJ!     (Jj>-CvU-> 

Lc(_v<jjjj«  s^t&ijsc  ,-i/oo  S-Ujj!«->  Jauv/ Jl  o^c)-"*^  (y-*As  jl<iL»£«  ^-fLdi 

^^j^k/    j*i*ll    \<jJ>   LSX£.\   g^liJi   ^1   S3l>»£»   tfOyuo   ^jXi^-   (^   SU-x/l? 

o-s0>   »a*«  jU»  ^ykj  '*^>3  SjUjl?  juujU  p-X&i.  au^^s  Uj  t>^.l  (J/ 

(JLc  SouaaT  IaAc  &.\-so  »t)J«  ^*^J  £**^   5^  '-*as!^('  Oe^b)' 

«(ji»»JtU9  /jii  c^"''^  W*<V*^  ey^"-^  t/i<>4jdl  ^=k-*^.  o«^.cMJi  p-^i 
j=adi}\    yi]   <>AJLuJi  ^yyiJI  ^<j>**il  ^»^?.  iuuAAy  S,Uc  oJa.   (Jja* 


Fol.  23  b  ^XiU    c\jb,^\    esc    cyUiixJ]    ^f    c^V^l   t>l£>  ^W.O   <-*Jl   cxv**-w 
V^Jjyo     .>saX==0«    (J-*a*     *yW.O    2oU-um^«    <_*Jl    o^jivCj    2L\>U3« 

VgiVts]*  jja-o  o^i  ^jic  jUiLvl  j»^u»  ev«  cWj  <J^*^*    *  <xv>  j^viM 

*^IaM  o<>*M  (_5*  yN  <>?.c>-==^  Lt^ij-so  Ui!  ^,U~»-L  &*<x*^  *^y*< 
^    l^l^jo  j^>U    uy-y^?  ^><a^i    JsUauxA.*    (_yJ!    £<V^    fc/^    (xWilj 

Ja\iiJl    (Xvo    *^b    uy-y*-w    j^g^x^    i^o^sj    o^   p-  Vs    o-?^   ,-«^   o*l 
S.u*>yJ'  cJj^    t_A^*M     (Ju=*.    oa.5^s\xuJ!     OA-i     l^o     L^yUk..     *±y&* 

«)lsU  j^.AUJi.   ij^la*.   Jaw*   j^y*   ijyiU*  j^.svJl  iiUuvll  ^jmSs^s*.  C_£>^o 

f&j<^j   y/UA^Ji   ^iAsJl    '•&yL.*$\*    (^LaAJl   evC*«    o^lT.   pvipi 

g^AliiJU  ^u.-?  i^$j^-\  WjUj:  ^1  l^LSLLU  ^J^  (S*^-J  W?  cs^' 
Fol.  24  a  i^^kOij-iM  ».*a-?    <'t/M-y»  cJ^^  I^aC**  j^y*!«  f*t*iy   t^^JL?  ^^*  C5*^? 


•>   g^-ve   ^il   g^Mxi]   £0,b   ♦  r. 

£j\j      J^ASiJl     ^Vi      5C-0I4M       |^vii£      ]^yaii     O^ol     t_Jt>£     ty.il     0*>\.*)| 

acslij  eyi^  o&?.ty£Mj  c>a*a£J|  oa->  U  o^c  *-*sJi)|  p-Aior  *iJl 
0^.=v^  go^b  <_£»   eycv^y    J^*    ♦_)UasvJ|    ^1    <jJJ|    Ul^L 

0*AJa^k»l  ^j^uO  Xl-0  (^/l  tf^jUl  ^k£  ^jlc  jUa£*5|  t^bjXJl  S.Ai<_y*i 
(^A*3^     ovC^Jl     Ci>c>a-1     O^     <Jjl     j^l/ii     O-?!    CJLsuJ   yas.    (>jJ 

bj-La*j  c^m  (J^U  oAAil^ylCJl  o>^  eve  oUusvJL  p.^saJL 
P*o**>  oa*»  t/U^yl  ^o  ^j^j  pUuii^U  ^=uuJ|  j^c.  ^vo  ^Jl 
<^U   \o^>   p^lj   (JaaJI  ^-sx-?  c^  ^^   &aHM-?  chv^j  \>y°^3  ■Fo1, 23  * 

Cy-*l  UUuO,  <>>  ^yXc  ^>a-o  s».]^>-  <*^  9  (J-*^*  &»^  OaS^)^  OaAJ>| 
(J«J|  sibx^  (_jU|  (JUI  ty-^-^cj  &**;!  «^j*?  W^Us  <>-*■?  <r-yi*». 
t>AAu»3   t^*0^9    0?l   (>a)JI   S^xwl«   (^y^*^   wfy9    ^•/=s^**,|5  ^W<-> 

gO^ji.  U^Li>«  _^Ui.O  (JL)|  (_*3|  0^ji*£  £*y)\  fc/S&xv]*  \J*bz  ja$) 
ij^xv^l)    U^jmxs.*   o^.\    jLluj    ^    0^1*51    (jJ>\  j+z   g^sOCjulj^W.O 

^U?.t>  <-*Jl  cjUl^ic  Uil  (^/i^cj  <xv<bl  w**«  (j^^Uo  ciJl  t-wt 

C_>^5I     5_u*4^-     l^JJ=     O-?!     C>-*^     <>?.    C5^C    e>"Ux)|    ^i     ,-V.l    (_5^ 

t_s3l  v^^x>^  JtJI  cj^l  ***;t  <Juy.  o?^  ^y**>.  o*  u^  <-*^ 
<>*c  e^l  p.^»A  ,-bl  (^jjo^  {_5^>X»^  a^uu^  <-»31  Ob5'  '^^ 
^Ijb,!  J*xilj  t/lcM  <-*3i  (-A3I  ^b^  w^*  J^l  «^  l^  ^-, 
<3bu,^|  ^y\S  -s£X**  ^  2UuJ  l^slib  (^^  W^  ^  ^^ 
(Jia^j   til  c5?^!?   ^'  ^'  ****   u^*^?^*^  Lit><yi^b5l 


^*>C     &*Js)>i.     ^     ^.SV^AJ     O^tivC    Naaw    |<^sll    Jk^Xiu^l    5A*=»J\    jW. 

Fol.  22aO(>c     ^151     pU^aJl    t>*a=vi    cj»«ytt!    <_>*i=J|    e>^->    (_ALaoJ|     t>>\ 
(J    c_5j-3l    (_y**^?    \&.l*3|  j-(y&\    ^aAJI    ^o  ^aof    0^>W    IiJiJl 

cK  ^  |^^o  JX  ^Ac  Lv=/N  o*i>  <Jt3l  c_>^!  '***»  f^=^\  <*^»?. 

(J&o   o>  ,UiO    j»^.vo  ^*w*U    (_5^^    (_5^J    (_S^~3    0^/*"£}    5-^**'    *-**" 
^X^a.  CX  (Jj^svil  ^/IXj  20C^  <>!>  JX?  ^*3  LJO\,\  Ci>^ij  pA<>a.\ 

l^JUiU  jj&^>  o*4*)\  'i*j=*-  oc  la^la-^Ui.o  (JL5|  c*J!^-«ix  Uil 
jDj^>  ev»  p\ji|  ^j  l^CUj  ^*a*  ^1  o-y»Axu!Ll  <Jy=>-t>  l/1  &*<X"M 

(JilxiiJl   tf<>£   (Jj&J     ts)/}^    ItV^uiJJ    jwUaAS*    e>^/^5    0^-\    5-**" 

lx)|^ji«£  Uil^LasJl  ^i  (Jjs  o<  iw5«^o^jo4->  ^ociJ^  U->-,oa-  c^.<j-^ 

Pol.  22  b  t_$ol«    (_^.Lo    (JjLsuo    <^>|    c>^>A    JaaeJU    8^ui3i»    ^aIsJ]    cJj£ 
C-}-*^  t>?l    Cii,la=vJ|   o*|   t_j4&  o»]    ^CU>  (^1   ^li  j-vo   (^->!   Sxlsui 


<^*i\j  o^U)\  t>i|^*c  u\  *£UaJ|  Ij^^UlIj  ^saJ^^^,  olxT 

U*^  (»^&^jLs»v»j  £j/^  «\j^U  (»-4*m^-  WtiPj  -> ^*"-^  (*-$■%.?  uTU* 

<£J<>^   jUassJ!  »IaiU|  v o-Jt>  ^AAxxiij   p4*»-b  i=Uiuxi3|   t/V£JU   ^Oj 

^y  ey<>=*«   (J>>a*  ^J^U   JalkuJ  O^xM  Vy^x,  jj&4>  £*-=»Jl  ^-*a» 

^j«a-o  ^X»  o-alsiM  (>>|  ^c  ^\  <J*i?.  j-*m>  p.ys  j?d  p.Ua=0|  cAxf 

^U»>     C_j/*?.     ,**=v"<>     >-)^-     t/^5     2^/=^*      v-uaC     5JUu6      jUaj^      ^y 

(»^aXc    JaUoxuiH    <J*sM    <j<>^i.    <>»j    i^i    ^yMi^.    S-^d"^^^  ^-*3*->  Pol.  21  b 
\o£>    lJ\i    *^i^5   JaUauu«i3|   OjJtM   »U-o»i    '».A>JJ|   LlkuviM   j»^ui   ij^j 

A*i«»    S-^t3    p-^    <_5^c    8^*1    O*]}    **•    ^*    p.UAuJj     tfjAc    SsvXSj 

^yc}  jU^JJi  c^a-^o  J\j  (*-«-^   <_5»   g]^-5]?    *-£H»-N   (*4>d£ 

^*a«     ev«     ^yJCa-l  ^*c     ylj     &k^.    Obj^     Ci>^     C»4;W.tH    *^ 

e>*L*  s^&c  u^Wl  e>->!^  *£$j  *o*j  i^-6  <-*3'  <->^  **!;' 
j**  l-=UJ!  ^Sj±z  £**  d^i    *\*j>j&  $j  "**^  ^,  y^- 


plasJl   j^J   O^    ^^«    U]p^    Cajj  J^vsO^I   i^yoj   J^ai     ♦(J-wo^lb 
i^-ifcUJi    (_Sjdy*!>)    jCSjJU.    g*<yuj,l    L>A*tJ|  ^)JA*"?    r^-»l}    <^    <Jj-^    u' 

L*«"0  <*^yt>  #**'•*  0^5  cJw<a*    *  (j>a£U^^>i==vaJ|  lJuwO. J»wi  gv<v"*Ji9 

^AAull    ,C«-"0>.     lic><y^     cJ^^-    (*<y^*bSt  j^m    iy^>     ^/A£    ^5^  jJ&* 
(JLuiJ,     CJUjcSoJi    ^>yiJL     (*^*3r-o     tf^UaJl     S^aauJL     <>u»j=aJl>    l-£> 

c>>]  ljJi*±*  (J>yU=Ji  (»^]^1  |%jkj  ^I^LNjJI  l>^|  ^  I^aJI  J^o^ 

^5    g(>i»a>i    (_)^>«    ^$-?    Tf^V^j    *-Uo  jjivc    »jUa*/    L^>    p»li|    Olsuol 

t^yc   tV^^j   c_5™}   r»u«J!   ,^J]    5<>*»^   (J^J    W"?   ^<V*^5   f*]/*!? 

Fol.21a  cJW>^    (i/^*    O?)    £"}*}   ptifyi]    (.5^   0-?i    ^    Cd>J  L^Ji  J^-Oj 

'U£=0]j   *Uk*3lj  .fjyj,!  c>^  (**>*£}  JW>>=y  c_5^  {*%>]}  (jr^ 
U|j  (J^a»    *^U^  jjdz.  JJ"  ^y   c^AkLuiU  *^j^^   jUw^sJjUU 

O*jo3  ^j<a^    ids.cVo  ^^^-l    c^1*     *  t/tV»    (_>«^=eOU   (^.i^sCs    'isy>   {J\ 


D  2 


(jyc  ;^?=v*3i  iaSla.   l^,   ^b^  wkii  L5x^  (ct>jaJ|   ^  ^ 

(JsaA^    5.£Uv/  ^,l<>«^    »^(3    O^jSj   »i>-u»a.   O^L*^.   1^   l/;<^   ^%» 
yU.tXU     JU*    LicJvJl     £.X>^    cs*-"*"^    0?^>-sx\J|     (usvo    \_g_>»    sU£ 

U^Xa^^s-UsJ^  oxv^^j  !^J|^s\j  Uaj  (^V^-la.  U^^.  o^.su.3! 

i^ltsU3l  <^c  <>b  <_5»  bjlio.  o~v3j  L^/i3^  r!>^  OA-?  »-W  ^«^ 

^*$£   s^y*»^  ciyiJl  ^  L*^a^j  ^-^^-^  '<->-*  c?*  W-^  o^»l 

.  ^vt>  <j£>\j-+.t  U>.t  e^.=vJl  <>aas  Lgi^l  <J5b  tvli  Ui<jJl  ^  oyj* 

Sa»    0*a3«  ^\X>.£>    Job>    iO*    C-Ua3\    ^L.,*    'J\Jh    ^J    0»a3j    Wj-W  Pol.  20  a 
t_j«jaJ]    0»\.aA3I    j«.^J«   (_5>.*xa3U   <_>=u.U«   JaLyoo.  (_^*aA^^ac   (_^4>J 

o>A>3l   ^t>-**-o   (»^Jj  ^/a-*-3^^  cJb\JU  ci-V==^  (jyc  <_>As\*3i    glxUI 
jLym/UsV^U  jLydiJU  JUaA,>3\  LXAjivi^lU  \j.SL>d\j  ]^4.ssi\  i^-*iU  tvJ^JL 

jSLv3\  golk*»  o^LJl  <-^%M  cU=j  £}-**^  ^V^aTs^o  (_U«3j  suCsJI 
&&6J  ^svluJ^  JsxiJl  c»J)^  ;>^  £,;\yj  j^\  uy*'£\  jsA**j 
JwO  UoU  Jooi  *t_5Juu*J|  o^-iJU  o^y^-?b5|_j  uj^^j  ^/LuvUJ! 
^  yt*..^,  ^i  04^1  t>i  U^  0*==^  (_^1  &\J$  ^  Silica* 
U^J!  ^JL.  ^i^s  jui  Lits3^  <>?x>^  u^v*3'  <J  £^  ^ 

i   jJjy>    ^cSj    $.<)]    ^aX^^I    i^>j  ^   S^jX^j    (_isOj    yj^\j 


<_5 


cJu«o.  ^*c    fc/ttj  S-JI   JaAJI    t_£^-    L5<>X>1   l^>  »^=   'Ul   g^lj 
tv*i  t/5^*  p-KuW  eyJ&j  2^?^  cy?^  tAapi  5.^-Wc  <_£»  jUaw  <xO^> 

Pol.  19  a  (JwO^»-    Li  I  _,UiwU  ^-i^    »A>LuJ!    JUaJ]     ^aau     (j>U*aS    20£U^> 

_,»4*£JU  cm^uA)  iuLua..  ^3j^|  j»Ac  sJ  sJJl  ,*L$)L>  (»A*3  ^Ipl  y^« 
^jX})  sjuXsw   evo  (juuUJI  c^sv«3j  2oLavs^«  ^1Ll5|    j»ic  ^i  Cotf 

c^A>U  gLt)|  o^  ov  <Jj!  yN  cy»ilk!i  flc  »-vo_,Usv5i  o^hS 

Pol.  19  b  (^JoUsaJi  ^y*  (Jxai  <_)XiJ|  |j^  ^.^b.^A*^..!]  (juu-J* ^.A t==0L>  A*a^ 
!^,>3j   U^Xa-l   (^^K0^  S^i>-^  *^^^  C5,J^0  W"?  C-^^^U^^*-?  (_5^i 

L^j  wLac  ^tJU    (^^y*1  «JJ!   i^^^^  ^>j<a^    ^Ji]    (^  j$LJL> 

lt>A   0*^>   »-Ji    ^=v*   LicJvJi  ^A»v?b5'  (^tJ-^    U*»<>«i^  L^oUi  l-^^j 
[II.  7.]  D 


*     £Jo*>     (__^1     ^vAjuJ!     ^-?J^     *  ft" 

♦  'jUaJI  v<j.4ijA>\±3}\  vo^^.j  e>«ysu. y)  ^5^004  0*0.0.  j-a^^U 

^y\c  5-*6-?  \.xjlk&3  (_MAia»^.  t_£,L«  *aI^*)!  o>A4-iiJJ  ww  ui<*-?  c_£>* 
t_5*c  '*■**■?  (jtwo^yj^-o  cLsu^Jl  o-a^jUI  p^l  (__y^c  &*a-?  tsoV^i  *^x/| 
SybUaJl  c_£j4>a5I  S(>aa"J1  p**>)  ^^Ic  'w^o.  <JW^c  <J^J.==J|  i^>X\  f*~\ 

oJulj.  e^i  (-iw*>.  <J^»  t^*^  \-^a3|  Ufclix»  e^-==vj  sJ  jU^s)  ld>U> 
1J-*   t-i-^y.   \-^Ux  o5-»-j   p^xuJl   («^aAc  <J^Jd=>Jl   i^jb]/-?!  e>-^ 

o4)l  ^-**9  t_s4-^  gv^*  ^*^i?  *^'  ^  ur^^  cyiilj  s^yixiL? 
jUauJI  j^Ul  L>t>£  'i^j*  oAXkx/«  iiXwi  '»JL*xo  jo  (^^.LaJI  <t>c«  ^-o^<> 

I^a^I  c_5j^>  JUx^  tso&jJ^.O  (JtJl  l^j^-j  |^4  i.*j»  jy^v^i  Pol.  18  b 
evo    L^>»   \ij^c>  jms.    5.A>Ui'    o*>    (_^-*s    ^   ^\>o  J*"^  cy*-^   cv 

OUT  ^^Ui.O    'iSUufc*i.    JU^    JT   L5»    JUI    c^    ^    <>=o. 


L^u^i«  l$«k»  5ju/o  «  ^Liuil  tflib*  143^2*  <j->^->  ac>lf  (^jjuli  jl*/«« 
ty-oUw  s^i^oJ  j^Xi  jLci^Jl  jkXuJ!  ids  (^  L$il»  ^*J£  L£>l  5^0 

Pol.  17  b  ffS*./^    Ort"?    ^°    i^C-o^Jb    (__5^U>J'.    (^=5-*^    'J-^y*    i^W5^-  ^^-   C^* 
^^U:   !«(_>..&   o^>^-    1^   jUi^J    W?  y   W    <J^^-    »-**c   (^^J    ^sU) 

J=/S>»     vAauJI    ♦4^-vo    i^A^  t_^>b-*o    cy^vW^i^    O^"!"?    W"**'?    tjyJ3a^>i 
04,^51  ^CJoi  ^J  'UXsJt  l$X*£^-l  tf,l=aj=J|  VoJt>  &]  (Ja>j  f<j-a-  i^Jyi 

jU^i  <_<*5  S^AUi  [^/Otfj^jjt  (-s\y=*  <J$\  C^?  '<->^  J**f  j^^-  W-^9 
(j^»Aa.^a.    n*a-?    ^-4-?    b«    &a?.cM>     * -.^uJI    a^Jaac   (J^aasJI    *aA|^j| 

«C>ajjJ|    j».vx,|  ^jic  (_y*>5  5.A-*As\Jl    ».i^s\J|  (^   \jb\jJ>   OO^.   {yfy^S  ev?l 

O-A^-iJl     **J     ^jic    5.*a^  j-aao*^     b.     *^jsxJ|    ^jic    (^9    L^J-s^l 

Fol.l8a  iJcJ-AAidJ    tf<j^>.L    ^i-1    oaX*<0«  ^aa£J1    {jMtJisJtyv     clsuiJl    »Ala*5| 

5.*«V^j    c^wra^a.   L^bo    j.A4«£Jt    OAxi.cviLU   Li^-b5j9    tf^UJl  c£,,3.*S| 

1  In  margin:  ci^s^j  411  j,  u^ii.j^».  2  In  margin:  s-.x«i  jC^ 


^ILaj^JI    i^y«    ^A.)    (Jyb.   i*»0«    SiyO    tji=i.    ^S    j»A=X==0^    ^^yJ^O 

(_^O0    o*    *>-*-£}    (J^y==v.i^    *^)    O*^    ^Ks-&    ^cS^    jLaIs^-   e>c 

t)^u==vJ!  w*6  fcilot)!  jd»l*)|  o->**-*M  (^s^c  *^^  <_5*  My%  cA«*J\ 

^yJi  suxT  ^j  Oy^-yo  tfoliXc!  'y-M  ck»  s^-tt  to  <^-*^5  ^*-bN 
\.^i3l  ^yd]  su^f  ev*.  Ulu.  J>  tf^ioJb  s.Xsl>j  siJ\  oUf  f^-^  W*^ 
C^Lil    5-oUi    o**i*?.    c>6^^    pJ^U   oUCi   jJUij    5.AM    (_>UT  Ca>|Pol.l7a 

-yi  ^y*  &/J|  A*-*^?.  i^/lCo  J-y*3i  Oe>W  »c><y<ail  j*e>-  5-6»^<3-?. 
^5»   *4>iC)jL>  ^.(^AjOAi    ^l£U    *sSJ<j  <_M>i  g-/^'  J<&  <&+**>  cy-fi^" 

x^  JU  e>X*i!  ^  £to  J^  i^i  pW.bS!  ^  r^.  t>  ^^ 

hyoj    £>to     (W|  _^su=w     l«A>     \JS    -iX>.oX\     *<j*  s?=^\    JW4iV« 

o^i>  5j>coai  »>y»w^i  j+±-  3^»  ^^  ^  «-*?^y  d^w 


OiA-i^  (_»»A==v<-o  (J^^l*  uIa^-?  O^H  ^k0'-?.  *~-o  (jASO.  ij-O-*}!   r*\V? 

Foi.ie  a  tfU^-1  o^51  ^koI-?  ol«cj.*31  £<j  °y^y  u^"-  J^}  S-iki-  O^l^oU  oi^i 
(jlmcmJI  p.«  1  e^WU  (^a^"9  C*a>^»  <^>y*^Pl  Jw,<^^  (_s*  b^  £>*Xcl  ^ 
p.*^  cv«  lJ$\  evo  W**ty  <_s*  «<->  J~o  *aJ)^)I  *U\  JUif  ^1  <>JixcL 

(J  o«<jJiJl  g..^  XJ^J' 'icvXil  o»^p  u^  U5^  <Jyi^j  rv-*^  l>»<>*^ 

»t>-?.c)-=aJU  &.«aX*J|  S-Ul  (_^XS',_5S  'l^-  L<o  £a*^-  <_j3^=-5  JSU*,c)J  p-})} 
eyo  tf»A*c  \4ju1  pQxuJb]  Wol==o  LjlM-?.  (J  c_£ jJl   |«-4-?*><3J  |*-A=»^v3l 

p^bLii   ^^   jJ^Xi    jJ    (_>u<_>jiSi    p.«^    ^1    |»J   (juulM)I    p.«j    jUAyo  o* 
jJ    iUsUi.    gAM»\\    i>,uea»    i^/U    cy»il    L^>     (_AsvXuO.    jUlai.    (Jk^i    l<jl 

(Jf  *a.>!    (j--o    ,3,^.1    eyU    L»i»    cyj,!    I4J    (_>&.«.x*ao.    s-aLhL    (_U*> 


^s  m*.  cJj^.oi\j  kjV^o? ^\j*s$\  r4^yb  o^^L  o>%  aJUl 

*J3l  ^  i^UsJl  1^^  (^^Jj  ^J  <-k  W*<v*e-  f4^,>  U*ks\$ 
Uuxa.  *-U5^   pc>l   Sj ,y&  \y>  UT  (Jlij   i^=ii  ^*Ju>  %^S  ^.oT  <Jii^- 

^iU  (_>a<3j1  <**>  t>A*uJJ  ^ojj  (^<>3l  ^IaUI  __/a*>  &.*aJ|  (_5*-^v^^ 

C-/JA>«  v^yXs:  o&l£M  2<^»i>->j  cva-5^  ft?-  *^  U**tM>?.  (_SjJi  c^-^^ 
^yoo    J^J|    L^a*    <J>f»J>.   t/1   t_Sy<V>    '£**».    (jay    jU&U    S.ii\.L    (»^u, 

JUjOI  oa.  |^^  J^  'i^l  '^^  u*o*ll  e^JUJl  ^  juxT  ^  ^ 
JyyjUj  c5yay  pt>T  (j^o  r$s\j  o-aJj  <*^  {4+**  &;j  '**&>• 
Jl^VT  |^Vc  t>a.^  Jy  oa.\j  ^  (►**»>.  o^^^l  »S^3  r*  Li'iJ, 


*t\so    ig*\    iyyuU)    ^0,0 


ix> 


<Jt3UaJU  ^cUJl  !<>*  t/1  **j  e>A*3U=dl  <Ji^L  ^1  ^Ux^Vj  ,»^i)| 

(JyLiit   (_^Jt>yte,    tj\   o\,\    5^U   tfcV-o    tf<_>~<£    cv«^l)    tfi^i   3>?/i   <-*"*    ^^ 

^(3  c)-*-?  BV"!  (_*=»J>.  |»-^*  c^a-uvS  &*-<**»}  *^A/»   csAiUAjJl    <**>  ^i.jJl 

Pol.  14  b  OcW:   <__£*    cjvA.jia^.    (_5^^1  yN    ^-^   O-^*?.  V^    i^ia^M   V^   <^"?J 

CjLiJo>.    jj   JO|n5   (_vuu\.aoJ»   JU-auJ    evO   r*V^"5    SJ^aij    S^o«^2».   's^lkJl   \j£$\ 

^  As]  U.  &Aic  ^yi^^oXi  L<^,t)j  ^^  j^uJlx)]  ^yxijJLi  £3,j 
zuuii  yb  i)^-j  s-wij-ftll  »-«aa^  c-^3  J^s^-^ib5l  cJy^*  ev°  (•**.  cX 

Fol.  15  a  {j\  i^\  tfolilAcl   y^o  ».i  (^c<->^5    S-XccV?    »J  <Jy*±.  U^^Axuix3j  ^aauJLj 
evo    (^*^-    p^Ls.    L^dOl    C5^>|jb5l    o>JuiJ!    L>=*?    <J**c    tJ>w 


C  2 


^kJl  iJ  JUi  f&«  eye  «U,  sJJi  e^^AiJl  ^1  JUj  SoU  w 
^yisl  J}k..U  l4>|^  JUi  l^  jj  e^.  U  cv*-?  .LUu*  ^i  j.^yT 

LolAas  e^c  ^a*II  e_?yi  l<j^->  rn>svo  ^  t-S*^  t_^'  <£*iU»-  x=*j 
i>=^-\  (c/U  LMjlyl  i^jJl&*  ^_s*~>j  jiAL^Jl  ^k»  suxj^  ^yJl  »<jj,  £>^>« 

S-ilaBUo!»     »Jl>    W    rA'ij  _^V^*N     r?.0    *J»A-^    *<^U    '^aJ    (^    p3    i^Uj 

auuiXi  (JJa^  jUiUs  (JX5  jUJUali  ^.i  ^^  ^i  ^j-?.  b5  «y°b5  V£3U>Foi.i4a 
S^yuo  utv»  ^<3  <>*■>  r»^^  cJ^^-^  J^y^  o^  s-di-?  «  (^-a>-  *^i 
*5  (Ju«a*    *sxIlVss->    p"$JiM   c^.c>3^  O^y^  J  juui>j_u»i.  cv*j  cyL^ 

jouslXo  e>c  uU  o>l^  Ui^j  ob^3i  !«>*  <_i)ji  c)j**.j*j  h\^>o 

j*i=sJ\  {4X4^,  jjiJl  o«  o»a.JI  c5*  ^  ^t?  ^"^'  e^'^x5'  (_s»  ^ 

y*i  t>*  ^  J^a^l  ^0  >-b5'  «^^»J.  ^*M  ^<vt>-?  eW^<y*  o^Al 


&Aflk>|  <^^L»»  (^ks^l  L^a^>  sJ  o**a3  $^>»^=cu  o  *.***>  t_5*jiJ|  IJjfcj 
o?i  '<>*  L/^5  (J^    '/^jUiSL    i^s^evJI    ^^.JL?    Ciiuwl    e^Xo^j 

*jt>«  *4r,jiJ  <j*ajLSI==v^  2LcU.ss.Jl  ifjjk  ^L>  <>^yl  <_5^9  l**Aci;  (*^<y»c 

Lj)ji>^    (_Ua=0.  ^   ^  b5   W-?  ^a"  04j^   cJ^J   oJ^aJl    EV3*"    °kjc0i 

Fol.  13a^W  (_5^   (►4*'*   <3-^«-U   (_5;^i-    (^t'^*3   ^5}    S-JlasJl   f-g-vo   ojAkli  <J^* 

(J^vaaw    (^yic^Ui.O  ^jix£    SJU-ua*     \yol»]    ^jX^-    j»^i'ljb.    jj«    |*4aA&cL 
^J    (»^il    &*Lui)U    j^==^=»-    («-4a1c    ^-^  *"£>=»^    l^i)    <>*■?}    s^^Jl 

tz Jyj  Js5 «  UkjAC  J  zUj.lAI  o-vJlL  c_i>^L_^Uc  ei»^  V****  U^-^ 
[II.  7.]  c 


C*°    C5^    j*A.£J!    ffijW 


•v 


^J\     **!-y*J     *+»t>*\\  J>\j^>\    Jjtttj    yj)    JJ    8ya41    uuiUU 

U  o-vc  ciij  jjj  *a!c  ^ir  14  olc  ^^  c>^[5  C^j  ejJ  U*  soL^ 

jU^I^-o^    jU»L^!_,ydaEO    jvXJI  goJ-<    Jjj   *a!c   jU:>t>   o-*z 

jJjUji  t_5*  «J   £*•****  fc/   <->-*-?  L>"UJ1   eK»  ^svXuO   J.  5JJI   ^ys)  (JLsu  Pol.  12  a 

cv*  j*  Lio-5^  olf*^  ^i»£  eJVS  ^j  o»l£)l  0*4^  ty-s**^!  <>ac 

isO^  t><^-^'  cJj"-^  O"9  5<>*  <*^"5  5-uol)>*L1  <^v<\Jt^,^Jl  f^V0  ^^ 
C^/?.  ^>^=5  5^C  ^4^t  U^o  <2C!<3  .AC  ^y)!  L>=*^  l^^"1^  <-L>^*b5' 
«^5JI  'sO^J  cJb^Jl  O^j  ^j*  ^a-"*-?-}  s.cL*sl  (j>^>  ju:U^.  jaJLt*.. 
Sa£U!   juLslL   ^jJ!  JJlXii   Jj|   5aC  ^^Xsl   j»i   j»i^}  fcXcl^sJ.  jJ  (_Ua^j 

\-^«  Jl«    ^J4]    !y»«l»   o?.<>Ji    S^UaJ!    loW  o^y^*^-?.^j   U^/Sj^ 
yl£M    o^^^V.0   Vj^»    o^l    cx^^    ^  y^    **»U3} 

^3jJ.  ,^3^  jo!  s^au  ^  l>«>>  (_5*A3!  It>^j  ^^  ,'>^Ji  ^^^' 


10 


*    fsXKS    /-A    JsaaiIJ)     -fcOjLS    •> 


Fol. 


yjso   5.«is\Xi   l/«  o>X5Ci.   Lo   c>JL>    Jsyylc     oua.   Lo  <Jjl»   jj   ^*==*-?.  b)    *-**"? 
SU&,1     t_$c>M    !UixA>    t_Syl>    ^j    sJ    g^i>    b5j     Si^  j-"***-     ^°     <-^** 

J^sO^I    ^Ac    ^    (JLLi.    ^i    ioU>j    <jOc    (JLiji.    jj   jti^Tj    jd*i 
jJ^xi*  &c,-iJ  si^i-  ^5«  *-U!  jU>o  ^  s.iJoi|  (►aIsaJI  o*a<>ii3l  o~****-j 

s.jai  (_>xT  ^y^-  p-^  y*  l_s<->-^  i^UaJ!  s-a^i  ^i  juJx  c^^  L* 

<_J»xL*J|        >A-<5    (J^v      ^-^^      SJLsa-iui     Vt>jfc     L«     ^jLuaaaJI     ^Ac     (^1 

(j>xks«  jujui   julf  \-^-?   ey^o*    So»^*/o    vac  jJli*J  (_?^9   r?*y*"   *^ 
.lib  $3     i_>«aJ    Lycl     -».j~wli    lt>A    £/«»    jtsuui     >a*j     t_5*^^    (yso     So»jJI 

l^/^Ji     (;/!    [yo\     Vj2».\    ^jjeiiXi.     IaC^,     LuxLsVO     i>C1     OJULS,     i^f]    (J\    *w#AA> 
(_;v£     <J^>3     Ojl>     p-^Ac      W>>^-      U}&      l^     ^J      f-fr^^S     Jsjj      p^X* 

^  ba^i'^At  ^Xlil*  p.^.^1  .iCo^Ui  c_Ax£3l  0I-&A0L  o-vWli 
l^Xu.^0  sXolSl   ».AA.b   ^i  yiXw\   U«  (Juoi   *  ^CJj  (_54-^^  ^^r*^4 

ji«3l  (J^-^  JUiJj  (_JjXs.\j   gj>Jzv}\  i^Soj.  t>A.i   (JwA^o.  y=^>  s.ii*l\ 


1  In  the  margin  &^~J  «!»  L.  n^^3  ^jLc  J^sliJI  ^UiJI  l_*iXj.  2  JLj. 


e*^  ^^  <***? 5j^-  ^  ^  ^  <-^  °>*?-  b5  ^W  u*.^ 

C>a>  J=^J|  ij^i   wo^>  ^1  oUi  aJUlLlj  JCJJ  J*Ai  j^oy:  ^  »J 

^O-U    S-ijiaM     bjj|     o^^-j    L^O-»X\    (J-VsO^I    ^JkC    SJjS^asOuJ  Fol.  10b 
jUaJI  e>Ai!y»  oc  g._^==^.  b5j  «^  ^  U  oym  $  sal  jJU>  uuSyjL 

I/O  2Uui>  ^Ac  o*^  <^»  f4^  fc/  cs^^-  *^J  {■&>"  J^  <_y^  tf^J 
&y>J=ud\  c^s)l  5-aJ)  o>^*  ^Ul  *^  L/^  ^  t>hj  5*^1  jJ^SO.  (JU1 
Uuii    *J«    5->    (jUa-    Lo    iy£   SAtjA.*    jcAaAL    ^ykc  j»i   ij\  W   (_^s»J> 

<**ll  <Jv^j  cJb^=^^  wUj>bN  fc*'^  0s  »>t>^j  8^?J  aoW.1  o-Jfi 
jU5L«^J  ^La3I  ojjtfj  <toy>.  |Jj  wb^  ^VaaL  <j*  o\jj  gi\y  Jj 

yk  ^1   tft>5Ui   (^=^W   »*^  C^==^.  W?  t*^'  O^y^  JOU^JS   L^  Pol.  11  a 


Effaced. 


p^XfJ*    sltJtXxjj\\    |^U^   cvo    (^  ^5*    Ua=v.)^    O^4>0U    \yjrJ^Xi.    J\ 

adM  ev«  ^3^ii?.  u^*^S  i5oAki.  ^*>  isSlic  J^-l  b\  »J  cjy1*?. 
*aXc  e*vi^*U   yoU=uol  ^U=^   S^JI  <_,§  ^li2  byli  auk  sJJl 

eJUM  *.**  c>*iy9  \-^  4r^^  ^^  ^  U*JUaj  e^sxJi  3^Jl> 

5.ii»i\    juu^yJo    '5^*^    i_J\    ^    £-^    «^a?.    «J  _/fl-"*?.    t/     ^^iaJl 
Pol.  10  a  o^ywJiM  "iU^JCJL  "tUiLu^l  C^9  '^U^  «yi=EO  (juu(>*a*w  sJ  c>i=j  ye>+>. 

gvA*y  e>^c  Lo^i  joyol    Lil  j±.o  ^Jl  ^ijaj}\  &&*■  &so  "$$*  £<* 
o>£>3  <j\*  Jsy?$\  lc>^jiJJ  »_>U^ui«  (^ajuu3  ju^  ^yi^ol  ^^i  ^  ^3<jj- 

jJli-«  ^V^-S  «^c>Jlo   juXc  ^Ik^j   ^T^kj.)\   V^^    t>jaj»5    jJLsJl 
oU^.1   J-i^A£>-   »J    '^AaJ,^!   <Jly«*^.   s1^^;   *■?.<>■?.   ^.k   W|>?.    (^9 


i-*jy-j- 


Lib*.  3  vj£- 


g..u»~^  (_i3l  zoU  ^ivc  c)^.! ^,yS  e>A.»»^.j  juu^i.  ^^.y  cxvc^. 


^y  ^j-i>  j»i  (J-*ai  ^^il^l  <Jl=»£n  t^A  p.Li.\  ^y  ^3 j  g^souvlj 
Ju«ai  ed^j  cj-^U  ^.W.o  J^/VsM  »j5M=vJ1  ^   w«jJj  J^^M   fW.l 

S\jmA\    i^yc    <_^*.£Ji    cJj^J    (_/""<>*«    Cj*»    Ll-ycLi    ciioul     sl»A.     t>* 
SUaaJI    ^O^^AauAxJ    JUwjb  <_^J>a3   |*3  S^IjSj  S^XrOj  Vj&\J   oojA\   ^y 

^1  (_^juiJ|  (►£«!  pi  r»y^^  o*>  tfo-*c  U*«  ju)j  yj>lk>  e^o  Vjfc^vjj 
tj4^X\  ^  <jy<^  y^  »J  u^*?.  .c**&H  ^  (Hvsv^5  g^ 

cs;l^d3  ^  (J,  Ua^31j  t^sJJ  i^UiJI  U>!  JlSj  ssbuJI  c^ 


Fol.  9  b 


Pol. 


&Xkx,    '&aMv>^M     *J^Lo,i3    (>aX^«    c>£».|    '&31**a^»     <_iJi     i^^-m.^^.*    '&£x> 

^si.!»i  ^ji»c  jwt>^5  s->UAi3  jL/o^iM  J^W.t>  eHvCw«  iw^U  »->L*Xun»  QJI 

0^>^5i«  OUl  JUUj»^,1  <^>aXoh»  J^ux4jL  joL-O^^ir  (j><Ot>;!«  SJUu3»  jolrf 
^jXil^O    C2>a3^P»    <_5^ ' -->  t*' }    CXV*^""*}    JUUwi     (^JL^w     ^^.lij    (j^jikC. 

fcTol*      JO.c>->C>^=0]«      <>A4iJ      jA-*^^     VjMxZ*     joL*JUu3«     (_jj|    jjikC     Jwu^i 

(_5^-|y>  Oiv^j  'iAi^Sjjdi  ^yjt  'ij*j2*-  X>W.t>  0551  *3^3  (^-J*^  o^i 
e>A>uJ>»  k*aa«j  (^i.^  (j^ajl^w.  »Xw>  joL«  tf^Aao^Jl  j^olio  5-oL^i. 

»aua3j  ^^v^jifj  e>ASL^x<j  »juu3«  jwlvJi  ^^.lys  ^^oUi.  jkjoUS. 
ip/rjy^Jl  j^Ui.o  ^^ux*j=wj  si^ij  siUauua.  \Ji\  (^Ac.  t_*J\  (Jill 
iUxu3^  ( — iJl  jbl-e  t>^i^  jUx^^iTj  o^**^  (_s=»-ly>  cy**"*^  jUaaw 

B  2 


■*>J- 


SU 


rUi!  ^  j^Ladl  c*o  ulr  U*  ^Uu^  oa^-j  o»*i   &i-J 
c>a*31  evo  uSo^J!  c^J  &>\  lX*,^  e*>jJl  ^JnU  iOCJu^.  jJJl  ^l> 

L/Uij  cJbM   JUt»i    »AiJl   (^vo  j  J^Lb.o  ^j^j  *5$S  SJUau-Sj  ^JiJl2 

(*u^j   jUa*U    jdiJl^    LW.o   o^^j   *.*^«   'siUsu.l  <_yJui)|  a^JI 
wj*b|^  s-*"*=^  *JU*>,1^  (^aJI  ^jjzaJ]  te±.j)\  ojoIjJ  jOw.  joU 

JU  w^a^  "sJjcjJI  JLcU^ytfUlj  t_5^.yJl  s^c  *>yU  <_Ux,il  ei^Jl 
(*jd\^iy&)\   ^ya-Li.    *a^-^>  t/y>U>lij  *ju^   Sol*.  ^ylSl  e>£^U>,o 

*jj*£     »JL\aj^»     }L>UjUu3     (^i.lfci     (^AJLuxi*     5>iL*.*i*    joU~ux*^-«    C_*31    (>£ 

JjU^.o  (^A*>ji*  1*31    oaJt^U   \Jl31  ^^1  (^>AiU.'i«  o^-l   joUjuw  ^ytf 

_^  i.iT  (^ySLuxS »    N*^l}    (j>AXlU(A.y    ^Aaju^.*    (__5a3i  jOUJtJ,!   sL/jK-iJl 
(J.^.1    "£il/««    L»3l    (^aJUu3«    S.*^>1    OUl    jUUXu^    r^sA-ai^si-*    jUiUi    jol* 

j^Ajti^l.  j^oUS.   {_r^y*   06^^*5  jwuuS   ju^-b^ll  JjU>.o  ^jyi»c^ 


^.  2  u^JI.  •>,. 


CjLUli   &J|    SxjJDl    Jutftf   1^0    5JL>LtfJ,l    |JC^   (_J*C   Cyi    j^v»    l_>~*^^ 

c_jjj|  (^^b)^  pj/4?  tiy±>\  ^  oU=v*=]  e>^  ^y^  cjr^  tA-"^ 

Pol.  6b    Ji|   (JaJ»«  sJ   A*.-^-?.  (Jj  «^4^  jQ*^  aO>i»  l_£/^   !Mj*<\a£M  ^^>yO^ 

aJ   p^^  (*^^-9   "j^^   "£*uaa£1\   \'i^4i   o?.<3^S    ^*    t^0  r*L,x  cMi 

^\^4!     &s^i  j^&>     (^yC     oa\    {_$y£j\     ^Ji     li*v\     \^Mo3*     ^*-?.     i-uaC 

U/^>^-*    ^J&j*  _j pjlsvo    cj^-*^     (_)^Wx/\->    (j^*U    JadaJ)    (Juoi    <^*,^ 

o^c>A»    iwt/o     *_,y^>il    ia=»Jl    ^<3-4^j    SybUi3!«  jjosq     (^o     <20<3» 

Pol.  7  a    Oe->b5^   *^-J   L5^ff-yk^i   ^l"^^    <_^^?   5^-^   <jy,U=   ^  Lo<>ixs> 

(_yw>\       p-b)-*0    j4*°     <^>OSj\      (^AiUTi.     Wuio)      IcVSXau^I     l^JLAiy<l     (J^3L£w« 

^5<ji\j  (_U»»     ->sJJl   oi.L)J   LX-*ol*3i  pU^l    jji^L   ^i^JI   ^o\; 


1  LfJ»».  2  Effaced. 

[II.  7.]  B 


tV^.^\    pO    ^J  t/VT  \JU  (J^a»  suujb  sM\  gyO  (^J^JLj  u»*,^l  jUu-ur 
v^jui..  ^VAsJl  jo  ^l?.  oaa5=  e>?.)  *£•*  W  U^X^svasj  ^»*£)  o^ 

5UUAA53I  *<>a  v1?  (-*JjL*  ^  r^j  **  ^J  K=v^»  &  <J 

^     ^,       Tpj^l     ^IsU     «y>UJ}      »cV<VuJI     -jUvAAJo     luJUl1    LV^bJ 


-■.^.  2  -sy.ft'  WiUic.  3  uJ>*L-il 


J». 


^jLJl  exv^bJI  ry>.  ^J  j**>.  S^SM  u^  d&  ^j<j)\  J>&^ 
e^U  Ojydi  JU1  ^1  ^  sJjo.31  <>~  ^J>\  ^]  ^^ 

j^>\   IgiljLo    OO^-J,    UJ!    jUaX*J|    ^531    SJaJ!    **>*>  »^^  c?*!^ 

U  tyo})  (^jUd  ^aA3I  cUr  Q,  cvS^  ^  pl^  '^J^  L>^*w 
jLelo-i  (JwoUkyyo  Uil  'jla-uo  UliLuU  ju>v*i>  UuLJ  ua.ii.  b^U  OcV*3) 

->i^b^  ^C)-4^JJ   joU^Sj  (^f»JUo6.  ^j^*  2Uw  *^V?  0*  m.J^J  <*A*uJl 
ty^o   (J^o«    (Jo&9  ^,\y^\    l<_V$jidJ    !Ol^US«    (^jyAxuSa    (,^*^    *-**"     j£-"»^ 

Fol.  5  b  pliL  zodc  e_S»i   •  ^3^  cy^»  ^j^Jall  ju.ii)|  JOJU?.  Jl»  sJb«)  ijjUs^ 
1  (_5->J-  2  For  y^Jt-ij  ^--^Jl,  so  generally  throughout.  3  ^jjj. 


jUvJ  j^S.   ii^J\    svdc    («Uai    ,J   f^x,  ^i   UlM)  p»J\  <j^  jj  JU.  Pol.  4  a 
Jl»j  jCi^v,  (^c  (_ii^l>  5-*xfi  (^l  *J  oAiii  ^UJ!  wyi  o^U  O^U 
<JLo    j»Jj    SJUs^\->    pcWi   tM    v/6    c^yai    o^jy"   <J^=^  ijjfc^o-^ 

^IT  &il  ^>i  j^w^l  ^JL^-  5-vo   cyuA*X^-l»   jUsaJ]    oJhj   c5/?   ij\ 

's»U*a.   c>>^  W^  cJ^=W^   '&>}  u^y^t  ikilsJl   (J!   jf-A.'  Mj 
jbuv.^5!  ^3j  «u  g+xsJu  sOi.^Ji  ^Ji  U>oo>Sj  jo  l^sAi. y>\ j^XuJ\^ 


'^H. 


&^-»X>  ~o*&  L«  (Ac  s^?.*)  «A==o  syblLJl  iJt>yvuJl  jju>  »Ac  ^/lt>^*ii 
y>.^\j  IxuaJU  <JWyJ^  t>"  cv°>b)l  SiSIL  e^o  juU^  l^>  ^♦XsvSj  "^1 

£&4£±-   wlib*  LLLw  o^^^U  exv*^  i_J\  tvyej}  jS\~£>^j\   v^Lo*. 

Pol.  3  b    Sl*rs»,  jJl  ^V^*-S5  jiLsaJUo  IMjaAC  ^ji  L«L>j  -1*1  *5  <JjA»    ,»^=Aa)1«  yoLsxi!. 
(J^*a.    cJLLsaJl    &M*=>-    \j\S»    j»aJv£,.L>  LicV-?)   i>}1 3   V***?.  j-?.<->    ^ 

P*ji\\  ckSj^JI  UuLJ  ij\  J$o*  <S^  **-**"  ^*^Ui4  v*Ll>  ^  */*•£}  ^<3-* 

Loo   (^^1^   #<>-*■>   c^Lo*  jisJLvs  'jji»AJL>  wlxA  ^5«  tfcv*>  c_i*-<v^ 
vLvO  w^c>^u=^  L-o»i6  ^15^  l^J  j^uvio  s^J^i  <_^\x£3L>  Uajcu  Utlc  UsfclT 

(JJUi  IJ-&  <i/^  l^Ol^vilso  jol  sue  Ulii  cjuuUJ!  (^aj  (Ja^svJI 

^xia.    20!    (JUj   ^gi^iLioJl    (J»^uXvi3i    c^A^laJI    J^L    jkAx,U3|   ^Lj 


cHr^e-        2  "yy.1.        s  ^..        "  ^US.        5  Add  ^.        «  ry. 


♦  gb&  (_yl  ^wl  ^i)^>  *  i* 

£j>Jaji\   l^A^j    *^*jj   Sj^sv-?   *>AUaJ\    9,j-^\   iUAi    Ac  ^cv**U 

£>Lo    S5W4    \^k>^,Us   ^Ji3    ii»UsvJ\    sJ'&L.    ^y   J^ssxS   p3    gwyJLslFol.  2  b 
^CJ<3  (j£o  ^yx  3J>    *+XsOi  tiyoOl  y£i9  ^J\   8^J)  ^jaso,   ^y^yo^ixU 

oaaJCUJJ  5^y»^  si^saJ!  (_y  U>U>  t>c>a-  »JAy  jLux^  s^i.U)| 
si^=bJl  ^y  i^v»l)-*5  '^V>  Jj^-?    e>^  ^-^  juua^I  e^o  Ui^c 

»<>=»Xu»U  »jiaJI  *c>a  <_yd  (_ylll  ev^Ji  <_^  i>>i6  eA5^)l  ^l5 
^^k?  s^y>  Jtf*  (Jo&»  (_s2yJJ  o^ilL  l^xsv^  2U^>I  ^yx  W^^j 

gvAAivil  <_^JU=uo  <^&>&*  Jya*  J-va.b!  sju,^!  SA»  l*t>^!  zU^^l 

<*<H,  o*>  o^A*3^  eJ^J  p^W  <-i»]jU  lo^^J  zoUuij  e*ol*^ 
e^cs  t/lTU  ^v^  \.«/Jl  c>^j  iiv-y  y>  e^5>ij  l^j^ 


^\.         *  UJLA.         "Add^.         4  JU*.         V-1-         6  ^-'         7V-J 


Pol.  3  a 


Fol.  1  lb 


^*°  ^jI    ^J'    'f?.jG 


i^Cjj\ 


l^clIaiL    ^O/0    ,-2».]t>    tjye ^\mL.\    Sa*  ^tV* 


pw]  tAs.  ^jXJl  jluyytfJl   Ia>  iJ^S  'i3\+xxx±^*  t^s3.x*jj  £->,!  'jUw   *\l>£v 
<Ja==J1   'vy=»-tb  _r«aAr  o^>  ^^-Li1  e>yOiUuJl   'jU^-Vx*  <_^.isJ.  L^.^9 

Pol.  2  a  j4*t   eJ^  c_s*   ^    lA^J  jA^I}    {4**  J&Q\   t_^,loJ|    (Xa^sJ    Usvo 

tfjjb   «,Lc   scua    tv?.c>^^"->    <J-*£»2    ^UoS^I  ^M  j*^&   v^ 

eyj^J    ^^\jS5\   o>L>^l>   l^U^j   cyloJicj  'jUa»I  l^J  (J^-j   <>**M 
jUaaM  ^0^6  Jv*5«  Iao5-^>  W>^'  eyj-i-li  l^-^c  odvsvi   oL-^l 

(Ju>ai  sJLu^svJ!  eylAyOUuil  <>^»   yJ>«  cAc,o^l!«   (_^>Ljy]«   (^aJ>Lo»JI 
x^j]   'jUaw  i^-^3  <*M)  j-4^-   ^£  jcl*  ^\j\    £>\fi$\  ysi\    ^1U    CU 

xb£\*     (Jutfl*     ^<V^     isCLuO     t>~S».l  ^iusO,     ^J«     5-^5\-^>-    0«oUXJI      ffO-A 

U^».o  'juwyjj'  e^^V  t>>»U  jJLuv^cvl  ^J-c  ^4-*^  jwjulU  ^IxumJI 

1  Prefix  ^ .  2  Perhaps  a :: .  a  jj  i^k5  J^»y  3  ^.b-iH . 
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